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PREFACE. 


Although  a  short  interval  only  has  elapsed  since  the 
following  performance  was  laid  before  the  public,  this 
period  has  been  distinguished  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
events  of  the  highest  political  importance.  These  most 
memorable  and  most  interesting  events  are,  in  truth,  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  general  and  com* 
preheoi^ve  phh  of  ho^ity,  ^hich  the  aWtd  fott^ex^  have 
fo  wisely  and  so  steadily  pursued.  The  pracdcability  of 
this  generd  system  of  cordial  and  unanimous  co-operation 
was  long  denied :  corruption,  jealousy,  imbecility,  financial 
derangement,  national  supineness^  in  short  every  element 
of  disunion  existed,  it  was  believed,  in  such  force,  as  to 
tender  a  zealous  combinadon  of  the  continental  powers 
against  France  almost  equally  hopeless  and  visionary.  The 
eventful  history  of  the  campaign,  since  the  rupture  of  the 
vmisdce,  furnishes  a  perfect  refutation  of  this  error. 

The  spirit  of  the  dmes;  kkld  the  new  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  war,  were  too  much  overlooked  by  those 


Vtt 

who  entertamed  these  desponding  Tievifs.  They  considered 
the  war  \rith  reference  only  to  the  governments  of  the  re- 
specdve  nations  engaged  in  hostilities :  and  making  no  al- 
lowance for  the  animating  incitements  of  patriotism,  re* 
garded  the  conflicting  armies  merely  as  the  military  instru* 
ments  by  which  these  governments  opposed  each  other's 
designs.  Their  calculations  were  founded  upon  ordinary 
data,  and  they  looked  forward  to  ordinary  results.  The 
numbers,  the  disdpline,  the  brilliant  remains  of  the  high 
military  reputation  of  the  French  armies,  were  contrasted 
with  the  numerical  strength,  the  efficiency,  and  the  military 
character  of  those  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  result  of  the 
computation  was  given  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  was 
not  perceived,  or  not  remembered,  that  since  the  reverses 
experienced  by  the  French  arms  in  Russia,  there  was  no 
longer  a  mariced  inferiority  in  the  efficiency  of  the  troops 
of  the  Allies ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  aa 
expanding  military  reputation,  they  had  also  the  inestimable 
benefit  of  2B  enthusiastic  impulse  communicated  to  their 
valor  by  sentiments  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  feelings 
of  abhorrence  for  foreign  oppression.  It  was  not  perceived, 
toOy  that  an  inversion  in  the  order  of  things  had,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  taken  place  among  the  continental  states,  and 
that  the  people,  instead  of  acting  in  blind  subservience  to 
the  pablic  authorities,  began  to  exercise  a  beneficial  re* 
action,  by  which  a  larger  pordon  of  energy  was  commu« 
nioited  to  both,  and  by  which  the  interests  of  both  were 
more  effectually  secured.  The  impulse  I  allude  to,  was  free 
from  all  wild  revolutionary  enthusiasm.  Governed  by  a 
facional  sense  of  the  blessings  of  national  independence,  but 
excited  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  generous  ardor  by  the  remens 
bnuice  of  past  oppressions,  and  by  the  apprehension  ti 
siaiSar  evils,  this  impulse  successfully  guided  towards  their 
legidmate  end  the  military  and  polirical  energies  of  the 
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of  state  kerected  upon  ibundations  that  may  safely  resbt 
the  most  impetuous  assaults. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  erroneous  scheme  of  universal 
conquest  which  France  has  vainly  attempted  to  pursue. 
While  acted  upon  to  such  an  extent  only  as  to  provoke  and* 
contend  agadnst  the  ordinary  forces,  at  the  disposal  of  most 
of  the  continental  states,  she  was,  from  the  superior  mili- 
tary organi2:ation  of  her  armies,  from  the  martial  genius  of 
her  troops,  from  the  more  splendid  rewards  she  conferred 
on  military  merit,  and  from  many  other  obvious  causes,  to 
a  certain  degree  successful.  But,  from  the  moment  the 
necessity  of  resistance  was  nationally  felt — ^from  the* 
mcnnent  war  was  conducted  by  her  enemies  upon  principles 
of  national  hostility — from  the  moment  the  interests  and 
efforts  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  were  identified 
against  her — ^from  that  moment  her  career  of  conquest 
was  checked.  Against  the  armies  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
France  might  contend  with  many  chances  of  success  ;-^ 
against  the  national  resistance  of  an  energetic  and  powerful 
state  she  must  inevitably  fail. 

It  is  stated  in  the  following  little  work,  that,  in  order  to 
prosecute  hostilities  with  success,  the  principle  of  the  war 
^puld  be  so  far  simplified,  as  to  embrace  all  the  distinct 
interests  of  the  several  belligerents  in  one  grand  compre- 
hensive scheme,  which,  in  realizing  the  legitimate  end  for 
which  the  patriotic  armies  of  the  Allies  had  taken  the  field, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  effectually  accomplish  as  parts  of 
the  same  whole,  the  different  objects  for  which  each  state  ^ 
felt  itself  compelled  to  engage  in  hostilities.  Upon  this 
very  principle  the  Allies  have  acted.  The  minor  being  in- 
volved in  the  greater  interest,  a  multiplicity  of  causes  of 
mutual  distracdon  and  division  have  been  kept  entirely  out 
of  view,  and  removed  to  such  a  distance,  that  the  sphere 


df  their  ihAucnoe  could  not  extend  to  the  madn  pcint^  to 
which  all  the  eflforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed.  What 
lofpe  been  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  enlarged, 
soiubqU  and  truly  politic  plan  of  hostility  ?  These :  the 
diibnem  objects  for  which  each  state  felt  itself  compelled 
lo  engage  in  hostilities,  have  been  effectually  accomplished 
li  parts  of  the  same  whole ;  and^  if  wisdom  continue  to 
pndk  the  fiitm^e  efforts  of  the  Allies,  they  will  also,  with 
tecnin^  xrertainty,  effectually  provide  for  the  imdisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  future  independence. 

When  is  Russia  likely  to  be  again  invaded  ?  Within  the 
aabals  of  the  Buonapartian  dynasty  ?  No  I  The  menace 
thAi^  if  Russia  would  not  yield  to  the  dictation  of  France, 
die  might  perhaps  be  taught  a  lesson  of  submission  by  the 
Asitnicdon  of  a  second  capital,  is  now  to  be  remembered 
and  mentioned  only  to  cover  uith  shame  the  insolent, 
vmmtttg,  Tsin-^loriotts^  enemy,  from  whom  it  proceeded : 
an  enemy  baffled,  defeated,  driven,  and  chased,  from  one 
tetremity  of  Europe  to  the  other,  by  a  foe  whcmi  he  pre- 
siuned  to  despise^ by  a  foe  to  whom  he  has  since  been 
fonqieiled  to  yield~«nd  to  whom  he  may  yet  be  cxm- 
flriiiied  to  cmuch  for  mercy. 

Ihnissia  has  recovered  her  regal  patrimony.  Magnam- 
vmna  as  the  Russian  Emperor  has  been,  he  iias  sdll  scope 
ieftfor  the  exetcise,  towards  this  unhappy  monarch,  of 
iUperial  generosity*  The  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Prussia 
ttblnbcd  at  tiie  peace  of  Tilsit^  should  be  restored ;  the 
vriue  uf  the  cession  would  be  a  hundred  fold  repaid  by 
Ae  poikjcfed  advantages  that  would  arise  from  founding 
an  aUiance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  upon  the  basis  of 
lB>traUty  Utd  justice,  and  by  the  lustre  such  a  sacrifice^  or 
ntfatr  <udi  a  ^ esroration,  wonkl  shed  on  the  elevated  chn- 
endnr  oi  the  monarch,  capable  of  exercising  such  disnRer> 
ested  virtue.    It  would  augment  the  indirect  ascendancy 


df  the  Emperor  ATennder  in  Gwmmf,  imtf  Mubte  Um 
the  more  efficaciously  to  defend  bis  own  frDnderg  by  <he 
barrier  of  German  independence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  former  efrdrs  of  the  Fnii^ 
^an  government,  she  has  cruelly  eytpMed  ihettu  Ftor 
sacrifices  have  been  numerous ;— her  humiKaCiofi  degrade 
ing.  She  now  raises  her  head  anew  among  tile  edfr* 
tinental  nations,  as  a  great  and  independent  stiete*  Het 
second  political  birth,  as  it  may  be  termed^  portendd  nothini^ 
favorable  to  a  successful  developement  of  the  future  dmUi- 
tious  views  of  France.  The  greater  the  independence  of 
Prussia,  the  less  assailable  will  be  the  independence  df 
Germany,  either  by  dirfect  conquest  or  indirect  iftvadoft  hf 
a  system  of  alliance.  Prussia  has  still  much  to  re-establislt  $ 
but  she  will  have  the  means  of  political  redintegration  aft 
lier  disposal ;  and  for  this  she  is  indebted  to  that  geneffA 
system  of  unanimous  and  effective  co-operation  with  the 
powers  allied  against  France,  in  which  she  has  herself  trilMl 
a  part  so  noble,  so  spirited,  and  so  decisive. 

It  w^  further  stared,  in  the  fellowiftg  little  performsmcfr, 
that  among  other  eifects  to  be  expected  from  a  sticcessfid 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  Allies,  the  snccessite  defee- 
tiiGiii  of  aH  the  German  states,  who  were  parries  to  the  ttMt- 
fiedemtion  of  the  Rhine,  might  be  calculated  crpon  wM 
#very  sanguine  hope  of  its  occurrence.  This  etpectatfaft 
has  been  realized  so  fully,  that  there  remains  not  a  siflgfe 
Ctrman  state  m  alliance  with  FraMe'^«-«<Aot  one  thM  has 
wot  eonverl^fd  its  defection  m^  direct  hosHlhy  ^Mrst  that 
power.  Muratis  secession  ^b$  also  hinted  at  :^  he  h  ntm 
at  y^nr  vrfth  FraAce. 

The  pMbalwIiry  of  ^uch  great  snd  decisive  chamgt^,  Iftt 
nattun^isffeeiB  cf  an  ene^eric  and  wisc^y-conceftdl  phn  t)f 
hoMiltfy,  rested  ^ospon  the  common  and  rafiD)^<aI  conviefidn, 
riw^  In  Ate  politfcal,  as  in  the  phymcal  w>rid,  poweiriM 
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causes  must  necessarily  produce  coi*responding  results. 
•The  vague  predictions  of  a  wild  spirit  of  prophecy  depend 
upon  accident  alone  for  their  fulfilment.  Without  the 
intervention  of  accident,  their  accomplishment  fails,  and 
the  presumptuous  prophet  is  justly  exposed  to  the  reproach 
of  blindness,  instead  of  receiving  credit  for  a  piercing  glance 
into  futurity.  Our  anticipations  of  the  future  must  be 
calculated  upon  the  data  of  past  experience.  There  are 
BO  other  means  of  obtaining  the  slightest  glimpse  of  pro- 
bable events  which  are  yet  to  transpire.  It  requires  no 
peculiar  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  age  is  too  enlight- 
ened, that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  too  far  advanced  in 
civilization,  to  hold  out  to  the  ambition  of  any  tyrant, 
though  his  power  should  be  unprecedently  great,  a  prospect 
of  universal^  dominion.  It  requires  no  gift  of  foresight 
to  discover,  that  a  government  founded  on  the  extinction 
of  every  cardinal  principle  of  honor  and  of  virtue, — a  go- 
vernment that  encouraged  the  energy  of  crime,  and  dis- 
countenanced •  the  exercise  of  rectitude, — a  government 
established  on  the  demoralisation  of  society, — on  the  public 
violation  of  truth,  and  faith,  and  justice,— on  violence  and 
inhumanity,— on  the  reduction  of  the  human  mind  to  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism,— must  na- 
tur^y  contain  within  itself  a  morbid'  principle,  that  would 
ultimately  weaken,  and  possibly  expose  it  to  annihila* 
tion. 

Besides  the  general  motives  to  resistance  so  amply 
supplied  by  the  insolent,  capricious,  and  tyrannical  op- 
pression of  the  French,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  government,  unless  deprived  of  all 
political  preponderance,  could  never  be  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  other  continental  states.  Between 
France,  therefore,  and  all  the  other  European  nations,  there 
eadsted  the  highest  degree  of  political*  moral,  and  popular 
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discordance.  The  necessity  for  its  termination  was  deeply* 
and  universally  felt.  It  was  this  feeling,  this  conviction," 
that  laid  the  basis  of  that  union  which  has  produced  such 
wonderful  effects.  Erroneous,  indeed,  have  been  the* 
notions  of  those  politicians  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  com- 
mon international  coalition,  of  which '  the  frame  would  be 
found  too  slender,  too  delicate,  to  resist  the  shock  of  con>-' 
flicting  jealousies.  All  sentiments  of  this  nature  have  been 
long  smothered  in  one  general  feeling  of  aggravated  in- 
dignaticm  at  the  criminal,  ambitious,  and  subversive  policy 
of  France,  and  in  a  firm,  unshaken  resolution  effectually  to 
resist  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  following  production^ 

was  published,  it  was  suggested  that  the  allies,  in  the  evenf 

of  a  recommencement  of  hostilities,  should  declare,'^  thatffte 

extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  French  empire^  beyond  the 

Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  is  incompatibk  with  the  liberties  of 

Europe."    The  proposition  was  deemed  equally  extravai 

gant  and  impracticable.    The  progress  of  the  contest  had 

shown  the  contrary.     Now,  instead  of  reducing  the  ter« 

ritorial  limits  of  France  within  these  boundaries,  the  ques^ 

tion  under  discussion  is,  how  far  towards  these  restricted 

-boundaries  the  new  limits  of  the  French  territory  shall  be 

permitted  to  extend,  and  whether  they  shall  not  be  com* 

pletely  circumscribed  within  the  line  to  which  the  old 

monarchy  was  confined!     How  far  a  limitation  or  extent 

sion  of  dominion  may  be  ultimately  settled  by  arms  or  by 

negodation,  it  is  impossible  to  predetermine,   even  con- 

jecturally,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  various  feelings  and 

views  of  the  negociators,  and  the  military  resources  of  the 

belligerents.     But  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  allies,  who 

have  already  accomplished  so  much,  have  yet  much  within 

their  power  to  accomplish,  if  their  military  efforts  and 

views  continue  to  be  made  subservient  to  each 
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other,  wd  joiotly  oondudve  to  the  main  object  of  the  war; 
yi«*  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  France  within  such 
limits  as  shall  effectually  prevent  her  from  disturbing  at 
w^l  the  repose  of  the  other  continental  states. 

Although  the  AUies  have  issued  a  declaration^  which  haa 
b^n  mu(;h  commended  for  the  moderation  of  its  tone  and 
tbo  wisdom  of  its  views,  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it 
^pras  rather  precipitately  promulgated.  They  found  they 
hs^  been  too  generous  and  felt  themselves  obliged  to  act 
in  some  measure  in  opposition  to  their  own  professions, 
Tb^y  perceived,  that  if  the  territorial  dominions  of  France 
were  permitted  to  remain  larger  in  extent  than  under  any 
9f  her  ancient  kingSi  the  resources  of  that  country,  and  the 
^l^like  character  of  its  ambitious  chief,  would  soon  supply 
motives  &nd  materials  for  speedily  involving  Europe  again 
id  sanguinary  war£u*e^  These  original  professions  of  mo^ 
deration  appear  to  have  since  produced  some  degree  of  em- 
barrassment* If,  on  passing  into  the  French  territory,  they 
b«4  issued  ^  declarationt  by  the  terms  of  which  they  were 
iVUy  determmod  ^  nearly  as  practicable  to  abide,  they 
wo^ld  perb^i4>s  have  been  more  generally  supported  by  idl 
^  moderate  party  in  France  >  and  they  would  have  had 
iU  (he  advantage  of  leaving  nothing  in  their  views  an)bigu- 
cm  wd  uneertaiot  and  ot  Teducing  to  a  very  small  class  of 
lldividuaJs,  those  persons  in  France  who  might  be  incUiKid 
to  eal)  in  queotion  their  reid  intentionst 
T  It  would  seem  that  the  course  which  the  »Uies  bav^  now 
ia  pujpsue  is  sufficiently  obvious;  vis.  to  reduce  France  to 
Im  0I4  monarihical  limits,  leaving  the  sovereign  power 
ti^«  in  the  hwds  of  the  preieni:  n]ler»  or  in  those  of  » 
fionrboo^  if  th«  French  themsdvea  derire  it.  Thovgh 
ttary  friend  to  the  future  tranquiUity  of  tfaie  worU  must 
iHlunlly  dewe  tfao  litter,  k  would  hardly  be  right  to  at- 
ionpt  10  fKCpcmfMi  it  by  &rce«    Would  theif^  however^ 


be  an  in^scretion  in  recommending  to  the  people  of  Frffic^ 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  as  the  best  means  of  coilr 
soUdating  and  perpetuating  that  peace,  for  which  the  gretttr 
part  of  that  nation  has  long  anxbu^ly  sighed  f  If  t^ 
allies  should  declare  their  wiUingness  to  treat  ^ith  the  SQy^ 
reign  power  in  France,  when  reduced  within  the  froor 
tier  of  1 789,  and  should  at  the  same  time  frankly  aTcnr 
thar  preference  to  tresit  with  a  Pourbc^i,  leaving  it  to  thf 
people  of  France  to  express  their  wishes  in  favor  of  a  aiwfr 
lar  preference,  would  not  such  a  declaration  posses^  tbc 
two-fold  advantage  of  presenting  a  di^ct  pryet  fof 
negoctation,  without  an  interference  which  might  cluJ^ 
lenge  resistance  as  a  p<Hnt  of  national  honor?  If  the  moM 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  shevMd 
themselves  to  their  long  abandoned  countrymen  with  tbf 
allies  in  the  field,  and  if  the  latter,  diaclaimmg  all  compult 
sion,  presented  them  as  the  restorers  of  national  happiimi 
and  peace,  would  not  a  ^r  occasion  be  thus  given  to  att 
certain  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  and  a  dut 
be  furnished  for  the  ultimate  operations  of  the  comlmflS 
powers?  The  experitnent  is  too  promising  to  be  kit 
untried.  Its  result  may  be  of  the  last  importance  to  thfe 
future  tranquillity,  not  of  Europe  alone,  but  of  the  world,  iafti 
to  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind,  which  tho  aeMd 
government  in  France  is  calculated  to  impede^  Its:imiiit 
may  be  highly  conducive  to  religion,  to  public  and  primte 
mon^s,  and  to  national  faith  and  ^or,  A  Bourban, 
disciplined  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity)  lRty#  Mqmt 
than  any  other  sovereign,  heal  the  wounds  which  France 
has  repeatedly  given  and  received  in  her  bng  ^nd  mfcri- 
ated  conflicts  with  those  mighty  states,  with  which,  under  a 
monarch  of  wise  and  moderate  councils,  she  might  have 
enjoyed  a  long  and  florishing  period  of  happiness  and 
repose. 
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*  If  the  course  of  events  should  unavoidably  oblige  the 
allies  to  treat  with  Buonaparte,  the  main  point  then  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  reduce  his  power  within  the  utmost 
practicable  limits.  Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable,  if  the 
fears,  or  the  interests,  or  the  vanity,  of  the  French,  should 
favor  the  perpetuation  of  his  usurped  authority,  not  to  leave 
within  his  grasp  those  ample  means  for  future  hostility, 
which  the  resources  of  so  large  a  portion  of  territory  as  old 
France  comprised,  would  supply  to  his  ambition.  If  the 
French  are  determined  to  retain  a  restless,  remorseless  con- 
queror on  the  throne,  let  it  be  the  policy  of  the  other 
states  not  to  leave  him  the  means  of  rekindling  the  flames 
of  war,  whenever  the  thirst  of  conquest  may  induce  him  to 
break  the  bdnds  of  peace.  Without  this  precautioh,  the 
teiln  of  general  repose  will  soon  expire,  and  war,  with  all 
its  horrors,  will  again  extend  its  sphere  of  miseries,  havoc, 
and  desolation.  The  spirit  of  rapid  conquest  would  yield  to 
the  deeper  policy  of  slow,  cautious,  insidious  subjugation. 
If  the  subversion  of  the  French  government  could  be  ef- 
fected, no  exertions  should  be  remitted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. If  events  make  it  impossible  to  avoid  treating  with 
Buonaparte,  his  power  should,  if  practicable,  be  reduced  to 
soeh  limits  as  would  render  his  ambition  iminjurious  to  the 
•dier  continental  states:  but  the  most  effectual  means  of 
giving  to  the  world  a  permanent  and  honorable  peace,  con- 
sists in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  If  the  allies  un- 
animously wish  it,  and  the  people  of  France  desire  it,  its  ac- 
complishment cannot  be  doubtful. 

London^  Marth  I y  I8l4v 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


JL  HE  cTiiiiculties  of  this  question  appear  to  be  equally  overlooked 
by  the  zealous  lovers  of  peace,  and  the  strenuous  advocates  for 
ivar.  The  former  precipitately  conclude,  that  the  immediate  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  would  usher  in  a  long  and  happy  period  of 
national  repose ;  the  latter  confidently  foresee  in  it  only  a  short  sus- 
pension of  the  many  calamities  of  war,  and  a  certain,  early,  and 
hazardous  revival  of  all  the  evils  9f  the  conflict.  The  sentiments 
of  bodi  may,  doubtless,  be  influenced  and  determine  hjf  the  most 
humane  considerations.  Both  may  have  equally  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  their  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind;  but 
each  may  take  an  erroneous  view  of  the  surest  means  for  their  pro- 
motion. To  the  first,  an  early  peace,  even  with  the  chance  of  in- 
terruption, may  appear  infinitely  desirable ;  the  last  may  as  de- 
cidedly prefer  a  course  of  vigorous  hostility,  with  the  ultimate  chance 
of  a  peace  less  exposed  to  the  probability  of  disturbance.  Tlie 
opinions  of  the  former  may  be  biassed  more  by  philanthropy,  than 
by  reason ;  while  those  of  the  latter  may  be  guided  Idss  by  sound 
jud^ent^  than  by  apprehension. 

A  few  temperate  remarks  on  some  of  the  bearings  of  this  impor- 
tant question,  may  tend  to  guard  the  mind  against  the  preposses- 
aions  and  prejudices  into  which  it  may  inadvertently  be  seduced, 
by  implicitly  yielding  either  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  fear.  To  attempt  minutely  to  estimate  all  the  various 
considerations  which  immediately  or  remotely  aifect  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  is  a  task,  which  I  by  no  means  presume  to  undertake. 
There  are,  however,  some  important  points  of  view  under  which  it 
may  be  contemplated,  and  which,  however  obvious  they  may  be  to 
the  patient  and  enlightened  inquirer,  may  have  escaped  the  atteation 


of  that  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  express,  with  equal  confi- 
deiKXi,  the  most  opposite  opinions  on  die  subject.  Such  unquali- 
fied decisions  on  this  complex  international  question  cannot  safely 
be  pronounced;  and  whether  our  predilection  be  of  a  hostile,  or 
pacific  character,  we  ought  at  least  to  be  prepared  to  show,  that  it 
has  not  been  hastily  adopted,  lliese  precipitate  conclusions  ap^ 
pear  to  be  drawn  from  too  limited  and  partial  a  view  of  the  great 
interests  at  stake  in  the  present  contest.  If  Great  Britain  and 
France  were  the  only  belligerents,  the  adjustment  of  their  re- 
spective pretensions  might,  after  so  many  years  of  war,  be  sub'' 
mitted  to  the  experiment  of  negociation.  But  the  important  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  England  and  several  of  the  continent^ 
powers,  ought  necessarily  to  give  to  all  negociation  a  general,  aii 
well  as  an  exclusive,  interest.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  of  ascei^ 
tatning  the  most  proper  period  for  making  or  entertaining  a  pacific 
overture,  must  depend  on  the  compatibility  of  the  exclunve  with 
the  general  interest.  Might  not  a  system  of  hostility  be  pursued 
upon  the  principle  of  rendering  these  interests,  to  all  essential  put^ 
poses  at  least,  perfectly  coincident?  The  ends  to  which  tiie  exer- 
tions of  each  separate  po>wef  are  directed,  might  surely  be  prose* 
ceted,  not  merely  without  injury  to  the  general  cause,  but  with  ad^ 
vantages  eminently  conducive  to  its  success. 

Hie  objects^  for  which  the  great  belligerents  have  been  contend^* 
ing,  oatensibly  vary  in  their  aspect,  but  are  all  substantially  the 
same :  they  all  concentre  in  the  re-establishment  of  their  commetiH 
cial  and  political  independence. 

The' niMi  point)  for  which  Russia  unsheathed  the  sWord,  is  the 
subversion  of  tlie  Continental  System. 

Prassia,  in  addition  to  diis  object,  is  influenced  by  die  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  resume,  among  die  Continental  States,  her  former 
rank  ami  d^iHty  as  a  military  power. 

Portugal  employs  her  energies  to  secure  the  liberty  which  has 
been  restored  to  her  by  the  valour  of  the  British  arms. 

Spma  aims  at  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  the  common  invader ; 
but,  in  her  efforts  for  its  accomplishment,  develops  more  of  slov^ 
steady  perseverance,  than  of  vigor  and  activity  suited  to  the  exigency 
of  the  eiiterprise;  and^  by  a  iingidar  departure  fVoln  the  lofty  gene- 
ronij  of  her  nafioori  ebapaeter,  manifesta,  in  the  reloctaatfe  of  h^ 


co-operation,  a  jealousy,  most  injurious  to  lierself,  of  those  splendid 
feats  of  arms,  by  which  her  ally  has  saved  her  from  the  perils  of 
.  subjugation. 

lu  the  prosperous  issue  of  tlie  coutest,  Great  Britain  is,  perhaps, 
more  deeply  interested  than  all  the  Continental  States.  Be:»ides  die 
re-opening  of  her  ancient  channels  of  free  conmierce  with  the 
MTorid,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  her  to  guard,  widi  sleepless 
vigilance,  against  every  encroach iiient  upon  her  niarilinie  rights,  the 
unimpaired  maintenance  of  which  is  vitally  essential  to  her  national 
dignity  and  power,  and  independence.  National  rivalry,  clashing 
political  and  commercial  interests,  incompatibility  of  the  despotic 
spirit  of  the  French  with  the  free  principles  of  die  British  Goveru- 
jnent,  togetlier  with  the  unsubdued  and  unmitigated  personal 
hostility  of  the  French  Ruler  towards  England,  present  very  strong 
reasons  for  concluding,  diat  France,  abortive  as  every  such  attempt 
cannot  fail  to  prove,  will  ncverthelej»s  long  continue  either  openly  to 
«88aii  her  national  independence,  or  secredy  to  organize  her  vast 
resources  for  effecting  its  destruction.  Security,  not  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Jier  national  existence,  (which  rests  safely  enough  on 
the  basis  of  her  patriotic  spirit  and  her  intrinsic  strength),  but 
against  a  capricious  and  harassing  renewal  of  hostilities  xm  the  part 
of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  stability  and  greatness 
of  the  British  Empire,  must  evidenUy  be  the  principal  end  of  the 
war;  so  far,  at  least,  as  Great  Britain  has  a.  separate  interest  in  its 
prosecution. 

Such  are  the  objects  for  \\  hich  the  various  belligerents  liave  bad 
recourse  to  arms,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  each  has  an  inte« 
rest  exclusively  its  own. 

These  views  naturally  give  rise  to  the  question,  whether  or  not 
the  principle  of  the:  war  might  not  have  been  so  far  sifnplificd  hs  to 
embrace  all  these  distinct  interests  in  c^.. gravid  conQQprebeusive 
scheme,  which,  ifi  reali^ng  Uie  legftimate  end  for  which  so  many 
patriotic  armies  h^ve  taken,  the  iieU«  should,  at  the  ;iame  time, 
effectuf^lly  acconiplish,  as  parts  of  the,  same  whole,  the  difl'erent 
objects  for  which  eai;h  Qtaie  felt  it^lf  couipelledto  engage  in 
hostilities  f. 

In  answer  to .  tjiis  inquiry,  it  may  be  observed,  that  military 
<)]|ci-atIoas  are  merely  iustnmieutal  to  the  achievement  of  political 


designs.  Unity  of  political  dcsipi  oiiglit,  therefore,  naturally  to 
lead  lo  unity  of  military  operation ;  and,  luulor  ordinary  circum- 
stances, this  simple  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  promise  the  ordinary  chances  of  success* 
But  this  chance  of  sutccss  must  he  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  discordant  political  views  affect  the  unity  of  the 
military  combination.  Though  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  its 
operations  can,  in  tliis  case,  produce  only  an  inadequate  result:  the 
political  and  military  leaders  must  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  their  movements  guided  by  systematic  direction;  utherviise,  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  allied  army  may  prove  interior  to  a  smaller 
force,  under  a  skilful  commander,  posses^^ing  sufiicient  address  to 
blend  all  varvinfr  sentiments  into  one  feelinn  of  m/Vtial  ardor,  and  to 
combine  his  political  and  military  efforts  for  the  single  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  point. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  array  against  France  the  whole  of  the 
military  resources  of  her  adversaries,  and  to  communicate  to  all  tho 
forces  brought  into  the  field  one  general  sentiment,  which  should 
achult^  the  vrhole,  as  if  they  constituted  an  army  fighting  under  the 
banners'' of  the  same  sovereign,  woidd  not,  to  every  person  capable 
of  forming  a  compamtivc  estimate  of  the  respective  advantages  of 
Ae  combatants,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  still  appear  to  be  involved 
in  anxious  doubt  ?  If  then  such  fears  are  well  founded,  when  the 
vhole  strength  of  the  allied  force  has  the  benefit  of  the  most  perfect 
and  intimate  union — when  the  political  and  the  military  objects  are 
in  the  minutest  points  coincident — aufl  when  the  co-operation  is  so 
cOtopIcfte'as  to  be  undisturbed  by  any  jealous  or  seltish  considera- 
tion, can  it  possibly  be  expected,  that,  without  this  strict  bond  of 
tmion,  a  continental  war  can  be  successfully  conducted  to  a  general 
issue  i  Hence  it  may,  without  anv  hazardous  assumption,  bQ 
infeiiTed,  that  every  exclusively  national  object  should  be  sacriliced 
to  the  general  interest;  since,  without  this  temporary  suspension 
of  til  subordinate  views,  perfect  military  co-operation,  upon  which 
every  hopis  of  ultimate  success  must  be  founded,  must  soon  be 
weakened  and  disorganized. 

It  miry,  perhaps,  be  asked,  are  these  ol)iects,  which  have  been 
exhibited  under  the  complexion  of  points  of  exclusive  or  subordi- 
nate interest;  and  which  have  in  reality  been  of  themselves  con- 
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^idcrcd  as  affording  to  eadi  belligerent  a  ju5itifiuble  grouud  of  war, 
to  be  passed  over  as  unimportant^  and  to  be  wholly  sacrificed  i 
Certainly  not:  they  arc  only  to  be  suspended,  till  all  these  minor 
iuterests  be  secured  by  the  acconiplisbnieut  of  the  great  end^  for 
Mrhich  the  scabbard  has  been  thrown  aside.  But  what  is^  or  ought 
to  be,  the  main  object  of  this  general  union?  Security  for  the 
absolute  political  independence  of  each  state.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected?  It  is  certainly  not  a  task  of  easy  execution ;  but  yet  it  is 
pot  impracticable;  and  unless  it  be  realized,  short  will  be  the  interval 
of  repose^  of  which  the  nations  of  Europe  can  hereafter^  in  the 
midst  of  their  fondest  anticipation  of  continued  pcacc^  indulge  the 
expectation  of  enjoyment. 
.    An  effectual  balance  of  power  musi  he  re-established. 

The  basis  of  this  eqi^ipoise  of  relative  political  strength  must  be 
laid  in  the  reduction  of  the  physical  and  political  resources  of 
France:  the  limits  of  her  Empire  must  be  circumscribed*  They 
can  never  be  permitted,  with  any  prospect  of  security  for  the  futturei 
repose  of  Europe,  to  form  an  outline  of  colossal  power^  w^icb  a 
restless  spirit  of  aggraadi2emeut  is  inccasantly  laboring  to  cpoo.- 
plete,  but  which  will  qpver  be  completed,  while  the  weakpess.  and 
folly  and  blindness  of  the  continental  nations  supply  the  chief  o^ 
this  mighty  Empire  witfi  materials  for  the  daily  nourishment  of  bis 
insatiable  ambition.  : . 

It  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  inquire,  1st.  Whether,  t^ 
reduction  of  the  menacing  and  overgrown  power  of  FraiKfp;  be 

practicable?  .  .i 

2d.  What  means  may  be  rendered  the   most  efficient  fpr  tbi; 

purpose?  ...:       .    I 

3d.  Whether  the  actual  state  of  Europe    be   favorable  to  iti) 

execution?  .     .    i 

The  prodigious  aggrandizement  of  France  by  conquest  in  war, 
and  by  aggression  in  peace,  has  augmented  her  resources  beyond 
those  of  any  other  contuiental  power.  In  population,.  Russia:  maj^ 
perhaps  claim  some  superiority;  but  with  reienence  to  tb^  vast 
extent  of  her  territories,  her  numerous  subjects  are  less  available 
for  military  destination.  In  agricultural,  commercial,  and  financial 
resources,  the  advantage  is  indbputably  on  the  side  of  Fffun^e. 
But  the  distance  which  separates  the  two  Empires  will  probably 


fender  it,  «f  letst  for  a  considerable  period,  extremely  difficult  for 
tither  iingly  to  interfere,  with  a  controlling  direction,  in  each  other's 
domestic  politics.  In  this  case  their  means  of  mutual  annoyance, 
mudded  by  idliatice,  will  be  insufficient  for  decisive  warfare. 

It  is  qnite  ittuiecessary  to  nvake  a  similar  estimate  of  the  dispro*^ 
portita  h  tte  'resources  of  France,  and  those  of  any  of  the  othef 
ContiiietftiftSfaites;  The  inferiority  of  the  latter  will  be  denied  bj^ 
none. 

If,  flierefore,  there  is  no  individual  State  that,  with  the  most 
skilful  employment  of  all  its  more  limited  means  of  hostility,  catf 
expect  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  French  Empire,  i^ 
would  be  vain  to  indalge  the  hope,  that  a  conflict,  prosecuted  singly/ 
aifd  nnder  circOM^tances  of  material  disparity,  could  lead  to  an^ 
other  result  than  a  ^nfirmation,  or  perhaps  an  enlargement,  of  the 
very  po^er,  for  die  reduction  of  which  it  was  expressly  undertaken. 
— It  b,  ibeii,  but  too  evident,  that,  to  compel  France  to  retunf 
wiAin  just  and  reaiionable  limits,  is  an  enterprise  to  which  ffarf 
greatest  power  on  the  Continent  is  unequal,  unseconded  by  efficient 
co-operatioik« 

But  are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  that  France  may,  faencefbrdi^ 
triumphantly  bid  defiance  to  every  attempt  to  reduce  her  powei^ 
urithin  such  Kmits  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  otfaeir 
States?  If  a  single  arm  be  too  feeble  to  inflict  a  decisive  blow^' 
are  there  no  mteans  of  invigorating  it,  that  it  may  strike  with  more 
effect?  'Is  if  impossible  to  sharpen  the  weapon,  so  as  to  render  it  tf 
more  formufoble  instrument  of  attack  ?  Gigantic  force  may  easily 
overcome  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  combatant; -but  may,  perhaptf^- 
as  easily  be  subdued,  when  assailed  by  the  united  and  equalized 
vigor  of  infifcrior  opponents,  aiiiniated  to  the  fight  by  a  high  and 
noble  sense  of  justid^. — ^The  only  practicable  mode  of  repressing 
(he  inordinate  ambition  o^  France  is,  to  restrain  it  by  the  very  means 
which  she  herself  employs  for  its  indulgence.  Force,  absolute 
force,  superior  to  the  collective  military  power  of  France,  either  in 
numbers  or  equipment,  in  skill  or  in  valour,  and  enthusiastically 
animated  by  the  justice  of  their  cause,  can  alone  be  relied  upon  fo^ 
the  accomplishment  of  these  salutary  views.  Upon  this  alone  de^ 
pends  die  practicability  of  opposing  France  with  efibct. 

referetice  to  the  second  topic  of  mquiry^  ttlnay  beremarkedj 
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that  the  rcsonrces  of  the  French  Empirey  upon  an  abstract  and 
general  calculation!  can  hardly  lie  compMtcd,  including  those  derived 
from  all  her  compulsory  alliances,  at  much  more  tlian  oue-tliiid  of 
the  whole  resources  of  the  European  States.r-rAt  the  iin>t  view,  it 
would  appear  that  this  numerical  and  physical  superiority*  ^lone 
would  furnish  the  latter  wiih  abundant  inateriaUforresistibg  thos<2 
ambitious  projects,  for  the  executit^n  of,  which  the  rpposje.of  the 
world  has  so  long  been  disturbed.  The  means  of  resistance,  there- 
fore, exist;  and  until  the  resources,  of  France  approach  ^luch  nearer 
to  an  equality  wiili  the;  whole  collective  resoiirces  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  it  would  bo  premature  to  despair  of  the  ultimate  liberation 
of^  the  Contiiient  frpm  the  despotic  asceiidancjf.of  that  formidable 
Empire.  The  skijful  intrigues  of  the  French  {jovernment  have 
bitlierto'  frustrated  every  attempt  to  embody /a  sufficient  military 
f9,rce  to  'counleiact  its  vie\ys;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether, 
^fi. fatal  experience  of  past./ailureH  will  have  at  length  awakened 
t]M»  nations  of  Europe  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  ^cting  witli 
uiiipn,.  if  they  pjcopose  to  act  with  effect.  They  undoubtedly  pos- 
sess the  means  of  emancipating  themselves  from  the.  capricioiis 
tjFfainiy  of  French  control;  and  if  :they  do  not  avail  tliemselves  of 
them  with  eqi^ai  promptitude  and  wisdom,  the  success  which  they 
inay.  no^  purchase,  at  die  price  of  unanimous  exertion^  will,  liere-r 
afterj^liko  die  Sybiilinc  books,  be  equally  expensive  and  less  complete. 
,1^110  doubt  exist  as  to  die  practicability,  by  a  grand  comprehen- 
sive and  uuited  effort,  of  opposing  lx>  the  numerous  armies  of 
J^T;;nce,  armies  equally  numerous,  ai^  excited  to  military  glory  by 
higher  ho])es  aud  a  nobler  cause,  the  main  point  to  which  the  allies 
shoilld'dv'oct  all  dicir  attenlioui  should  be  a  perfect  coinpidence  of 
military  and  political  views :  in  the  further  prosecution  of  hostili- 
ties^ their  eiforts  should  all  terininute  in  one  point.  One  object,  in 
\vhi(:h  all  the  States  of  Europe  have,  either  immediately,  or  ulti- 
»^tel\,  the  same  general  interest,  should  be  inflexibly  pursued  by 
all.  ,It  should  also  pos^c^s  a  paramount  importance,  and  should, 
in  its  realization,  secure  to  each  State,  separately,  die  separate 
object  which  originally  justitied  its  determination  to  have  recourse 
to  wax.  ... 

J^ut  how  can  various  States  in  arms  be  induced  to  feci  the  same 
interest  in  pr/^$(patiug  war  for  the  achievement  of  the  same  end? 


The  smaller  States  having  mpre  to  apprehend  than  those  of  the 
first  rankj  how  can  the  hitter  be  prevuled  upon  to  make  the  sanM 
extraordinary  exertions,  under  circumstances  productive  of  lem 
immediate  alarm  i  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  cause 
for  apprehension,  though  more  remote  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
State,  may  ultimately  prove  equally  menacing  to  each;  and  diat  if 
nations  of  secondary  rank  should  now  fall,  from  a  want  of  support 
from  those  of  the  first  class,  the  latter  may  be  unable  to  prepare 
for  their  own  defence,  when  their  turn  arrives  to  contend  with  the 
common  foe,  for  the  preservation  of  their  national  existence. 

To  this  end,  .what  general  object  can  be  proposed,  but  the  limitft- 
tioo  of  the  power  of  France—- the  reduction  of  the  territories  under 
her  immediate  dominion  to  that  extent,  which,  without  infringing 
upon  her  digipity  as  one  of  the  first  in  rank  among  the  nations  and 
empires  of  the  world,  shall  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  invading 
the  independence  of  otiier  States,  and  interrupting  the  happy  rriga 
of  peace,  at!  any  niomtrut  tl^t  she  may  think  favorable  to  her 
scheme  of  imiyersal  dominion?  liut  it,  perhaps,  will  be  demanded, 
whether  tliis  has  not  been  the  sole  object  of  all  the  wars  that  have 
been  waged  with  France,  during  the  last  twenty,  years?  Partly, 
and  vaguely,  it  has^  without  doubt,  been  blended  with  the  other 
views  ,of  varioiAs  belligerents.  Hut  never,  in  any  one  iHstance,hai 
it  beeHiCieanfjf  and  distincUif  d^fmed,  and-  openiy  and  numfulh 
avowed,  as  tkejuat  and  legitimate. and  sole  object  of  hostile  conAU 
nation  against  France.  Hence  a  collision  of  motives  and  interests 
could  hot  fail  to  produce  those  effects,  which  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  an  ill-cemented  union;  a  change  in.  the  reladve 
position  of  the  belligerents,  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  aggranii 
dizement  of  France,  both  during  the  actual  continuance  of  hostili^ 
ties,  and  on  the  return  of  peaccr-a  period,  of  which  she  sedulously 
avails  herself  to  organize  her  new  resources  as  materials  for  new 
^iggre^sions* 

A  Congress  of  the  different  States  of  Europe,  convened,  not  for 
peace,  (except  eventually),  but  for  the  solemn  purpose  of  recover- 
ii^  and  securing  their  national  independence,  would,  in  the  present 
posture  of  European  affairs,  contribute,  more  perhaps  than  any 
pther  proceeding,  to  restore  the  lost  equipoise  of  the  continental 
paw^rs,    A  declaratory  act  of  such  a  convention  would  give 
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ntiewcd  Talklit;  to  thtt  force  of  international  law.  It  wouM  be  tlie 
Hm  eSkictmi  Mep  towards  the  restoratkin  of  the  balaiicei  of  poyvet, 
^tbont  vbkii  there  can  h%  no  peace  vnt\\  wnj  chance  of  (hiiration. 
^OecasioAai  truces  nngiit  possrbly  Recede  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
liliertics  of  tbe  Continent }  but  the  peace  thitt  would  foHow,  would 
ke  stripped  of  ail  the  btessiikiga  that  endeaf  if  to  Mdnkilid.  It 
^onM  be  a  state  of  repose  fouflded  on  »  base  and  oniversal  sub- 
MSBiott  to  despotic  swa^c — a  torpid  existence^  in  wMch  the  best 
tttergies  of  the  soul  woutU  slumber  kv  perfect  oselessnesv. 

If  »  declaration  to  this  efTeel  were  issued  by  a  Gongfess  ef 
PbtentateS)  assemUtd  for  the  assertion,  reeerery,  and  defence  of 
ibinr  sereveign  #igkf s^  coulit  it  fkil  to-  producie  the  nvMt  beneficiall 
■BBtth  I  Ur^  the  sMiie  time/  it  abjured  alt  views  of  conquest^  all 
oitBrfeneiice  with  die*  intenml  comeerns  of  France^  and  even  nne« 
f|ui9ocaIly  expteseed  a  dissirefto  nudiitaia  relations  of  amity  with 
Ihtr  power,  wtenever  the  principle  of  her  government,  and  the 
•fiitAble  reduetaottof  herpolilie&l  preponderance,  shf^uld  afford  a 
inaieMBUe  guarantee  fi»r  their  iecari^,  wouIU  not  iin  justice  and 
flosideMrtion  bv  nniiierstdly  admitted",  and  would  not  this  general 
admission  matsrially  aid  the  aedovKpiishment  of  the  endiiself  for 
isbieh  the  dechriitioo  was  pnnnulgated  f 

Next  to  the  assertion  of  iheir  own  independent  sovensign  rightev 
|Ke  pieoise  eateiir  of  the  limitation  within  which  the  power  of 
$i»not  sho4tki  be  rest'i4cled>  shbilld*  occupy  the  fitUest  attention  of 
Am  aagiiM  assembly. 

')<  BifSdahit  wouid^  eerttik^Iy  be  tored^e  to  ttesame  standard  the 
seoiaities:  against  future  eutroach*ucnts>  which  each  State  might 
deem  eapedipat-for  its  own  immediate  safety.  But  in  determining 
dib  scale  of  offensive  operations,  it  would  be  a  capital-eiror  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  should  be  adapted  to  measure,  by  anticipation,  the 
(jhwrumd  gmndenr  and^degradationdf  t)ie  French  Empire.  Justice 
demands  that  her  wealth,  her  dignity,  her  power,  as  a  State  of  the 
fion  ranU,  should  be  duly  regarded-  as  the  sanctified'  attributes  of 
national'  independence. 

Bat,  to  the  .si»|>port  of  lUis  independence,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
France  should  aggrandi/e  her  Emi>ire  by  the  incorporation  of  HoU 
land  and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  that  she  should  annex  Switzerland  aud 
the  greater  part  of  Italy  to.  her  owiv  possessions,  and'  retain-:  the 
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remainder  of  the  latter  territory^  ostensibly  under  tbe  character  of 
an  ally,  but  realiy  under  the  vassalage  of  feudal  subjection.  Nor 
is  it  requisite  that  Spain  aiid  Portugul  should  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Imperial  Provinces,  or  that  the  north-eastern  bound»> 
lies  of  France  should  be  protected  against  the  inroads  of  her 
military  neighboius  by  the  Confederaiiou  of  the  Rhine.  All  tbeae 
defences  and  precautions  are  not  requisite  &n*  the  coosolidatioa  ol 
peace.  Had  her  views  been  really  pacific^  all  these  alliance^ 
incorporations^  and  unfinished  conquests,  would  have'  foimed  no 
part  of  her  policy :  sufficiently  great  in  herself,  she  would  not  have 
needed  the  aid  either  of  such  alliances,  of  a  direct  aggrandizement 
of  her  territory,  or  of  prospective  acquisitions,  to  secure  to  heiaelF, 
and  to  the  world,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  long  apd  florishitt|[ 
interval  of  repose. 

Tbe  truth  is,  these  confederative  alliances  and;  incorporations  of 
territory  were  made  with  diametrically  opposite  views:  not  to  prev 
serve,  but  to  violate  peace ;  not  to  defend,  but  to  enlai;ge  indefin 
nitelj  the  boundaries  of  the  French  Empire. 

At  one  period,  France  affected  to  be  .satisfied  with  the  hnnt% 
which,  it  was  iiuagincd,  Nature  herself  had  assigned  to  lier.  The 
lUiine,  (he  Pyrenees,  and  die  Ocean,  were  considered  U>  be  the 
ontline  of  her  prx>per  territorial  dimfiasions.<-«£vea  the  ambitions 
views  of  several  of  the  revoluiionnry  governments  did  not,  at  Icaat 
ostensibly,  -advance  bejfond  tliese  tr^^^es  of,  national  deiinarcation. 
They  were,  hoNvevec,  oiost, fully  de\Kel9ped  after  the  ereetion  of  the 
limited  consulate,  and  have  since  pro^F^ssiyely  acquired  a  naooc  con* 
siatent  shape  and  expansion  under  tfaii^-  consulate  lor  life  ;  and  stitt 
more  since  the  establishment  of  the  fioimdations  of  a  jfK^w  dynasty.  The 
ichcmea  of  auUiition  foi^meiily  projieot^hy  the  uumeisous  incjividuals^ 
in  whom  was  vested  the  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  sovereignpower^ 
were  then  frtistr&ted  by.tb^«ecret(  jisaloMsies  and  division^:  of  the 
headf.oif  the  gpvermncut,,,  la  tlie  •  defence  of  France  against  all 
eateanal  9tta/cks^  they  wei^  all  equally  zealous  aud  united.^  bait 
Ibeir  views  of  conquest  wanted  that  dangerous  unity  .and  simplicity 
of  plan,  under  which  they  have  been  so  successfully  prosecuted^ 
lince  the  direction  of  the  military  ciie^g^es  of  France  has  been 
usurped  and  exercised  by  o^e  iudi\idual. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  evideut,  tliat  the  peripda  of  peace 
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and  war  are  rendered  equally  lubservient  to  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  France.  In  the  former,  treaties,  at  least  with  minor 
States,  have  lost  their  obligation.  Pretexts,  either  plausible,  or 
absurd,  have  been  unhesitatingly  advanced  to  give  a  specioui* 
sanction  to  their  violation.  In  tlie  latter,  success  has  seldom  been 
long  faithful  to  tlie  standard  of  her  adversaries^  and  has  generally 
secured  to  her,  at  tlie  lerminatiou  of  hostilities,  an  augmentation  of 
resources  for  their  early  renewal. 

If  then,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  the  8}'8tem  of  France  b* 
unchangeably  the  same — if  an  incessant  extension  of  dominion^ 
both  by  direct  annexations  of  territory,  and  by  the  subservient 
alliance  of  States,  destined  hereafter  to  be  actually  incorporalecl 
witk  Frahde,  be  the  code  of  policy  by  which  all  her.  movements 
are  uniformly  regulated,  who  will  undertake  to  mdicate  the  land- 
mark to  which  this  overwhelnting  flood  will   ultimately  reach? 
Where  shall  the  mound  be  erected  to  resist  its  further '  6ntroach- 
ihcnts  i    Unless  the  torrent  be  choked,  what  fair  and  fertile  I'egions 
will  be  devastated  by  the lury of  itscourse !   How  many  thousand* 
and  tens  of  thousands  will  yet  be  sacrificed  to  its  unbridled  rage! 
The  cowardice  or  baseness  of  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  made 
resistance  to  the  power  of  France  almost  equally  hopeless;  and 
while  fear  and  servility  sharpened  the  sword  of  the  destro}'er,  folly 
and  imbecility  1en(>their  aid  to  whet  its  edge  for  their  own  destni(»* 
tion.     Sufely  tkfe  period  is  arrived,  when  the  Continental  States, 
tatiglit  by  the  poirtical  vicissitudes  of  nrany  years  of  bitter  experi^.' 
eilce,  vicMsttildes  too,  of  which  the  causes  would  adniit  of  an  ea^y 
Akid  uatucal  'explanation,  wiU<  distinctly   perceive  the  impending*- 
danger  lo  which  ihey  are  ekposed,  and  whkh,  if  only  apparentljp 
removed,  will  produce  mu^kmore  fatal  consequences  to  them  iif 
after-timcu.  '  ^" 

it  may  then  be  taken  as  M  admitted  poMt,  that  there  is  n©  alteiv 
native  betwe^  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
alternate  subversion  oif  all  the  secondary  States  of  the  Cotitinetity 
with,  possibly,  the. ultimate  ruin  of  those  which  still  hold  the  firsk 
rank  in  the  scale  of  national  dignity  and  wealth  and  infiuenco. 

If  a  Congress  of  Sovereigns  should  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  providing  for  ihe  pre- 
aetit  and  future  security  of  their  respective  dominions,  would  it  not. 
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in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  each  illustrious  member  of  it  to  be 
iDdispeiisably    necessary,    that  a   general   alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  should  establish  a  basis  for  ail  their  concurrent  measures? 
Would  it  not  also  l>e  attended  with  advantage,  both  to  their  cause, 
and  to  their  proceedings,  if  this  alliance  should  l>e  held  to  be  valid, 
for  offensive  operati<ms,  only  until  a  fair  and  equitable  reduction  of 
the  power  of  France  shall  be  effteted,  whilst  its  validity,  with  re« 
gard  to  its  defensive  character,  should  remain  {permanently  in  force  i 
liy  such  a  restriction  upon  the  conditions  of  the  alliance,  tlie  justice 
of  ibc  principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  would  be  rendered  more 
ob%'iou8  and  palpable,  and  would  aid  the  execution  of  the  measures 
originating  from  it,  by  securing  for  it  the  benefit  of  the  public  seuti- 
meiit  in  its  favor.     And  what  timidity,  what  despondency  in  their 
own  resources,   should  prevent  the  allied  powers  from  declaring, 
"  that  tlie  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  French  Empire^  be- 
"  yond  the  Rhine  and  the  Pi^renees,  is  incompatible  with  the  libera 
^  ties  of  Europe  f^     Intrepidity  there  would  be  in  the  declaration: 
but  is  the  object  to  which  it  points  of  so  extravagantly  difficult  a 
nature,  as  to  be  altogether  impracticable  ?     If  the  military  force  of 
the  Continent,  aided  by  the  naval,  military,  and  financial  resources 
of  this  country,  were  embodied  against  France — if  systematic  unity 
of  direction  were  skilfully  given  to  this  force — if,  during  their  well- 
combined  operations,  every  sentiment  of  national  jealousy^  every 
discrepant  feeling  of  national  interest,  were  allayed  and  suppressed 
— if  a  common  impression  of  common  dan;:^  r  communicated  to  the 
whole  a  single  feeling  of  military  ardor,  luiimated  by  the  cheering 
hope  of  preventing  the  independence  of  the  world  from  being  sacri*- 
fioed  at  the  shrine  of  sanguinary  and  lawless  ambition — if  the  attaitH 
mcnt  of  one  general  object,  consecrated  by  the  unqualified  appro-' 
bation.of  the  moral  and  enlightened  pordim  of  mankind,  constituted 
the  sole  point  of  uiiion,  for  which  the  numerous  ranks  of  the  allies 
would  be  marshalled  against  the  enemy :  might  not  the  emancipation 
of  Europe  be  effetti^ally  tehieved,  b;  a  combination  founded  upon' 
sucl^  j»rinciples,.  anci  stimulated  by  every  motive  tliat  can  urge 
pajti?qtic  armies  to  the  .most  zealous  performance  of  tlieir  glorious 
laakf-  .:         .    ' 

.    Tptbis  th^  cold  political  calculator  ^aill  perhaps  reply:  your 
icasDoiiig  is  coUdkional,  and  yonr  conditions  are  inexecntabk;  your 
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lUperetructui'e  is  therefore  withotit  the  requisite  foundation,  and  the 
fine  edifice  of  European  liberty,  which  you  propose  to  raise  on  so 
magniiiceul  a  scale,  must  remain  a  mere  unsubstantial  design.  You 
expect  to  accomplbh  what  experience  has  long  since  taught  you  to 
be  impracticable;  you  expect  to  reduce,  into  one  harmonious 
vhole^  those  elements  which  are  decreed  to  be  eternally  discordant; 
you  expect  to  identify  interests,  which,  while  each  State  retains  the 
kast  particle  of  independence,  can  never  assume  a  similitude  of 
character;  you  expect  tiiat  Cabinets,  »vhich  have  long  entertained 
against  each  other  a  secret  hostility  of  sentiment,  should  at  once 
suspend  all  enmity,  and  enter  into  one  common  league  with  all  the 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  unsuspicious  friendship;  and  that  armies, 
differing  from  each  other  in  language,  in  habits,  in  rel^ion,  in  tactics^ 
in  military  zeal,  and  uuder  the  command  of  leaders,  all  ambitious 
of  glory,  but  envious  of  each  other  s  fame,  should  co-operate  with 
all  diat  skilAil  r^ularity  of  progression,  with  which  the  motions  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complex  machinery  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  scientific  artist.  As  in  these  expectations  you  have 
Wei^  more  misled  by  the  sanguineness  of  your  hopes,  than  guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  sober  investigation,  you  must  prepare,  if  so 
visionary  a  project  should  ever  be  put  in  train  for  execution,  having 
too,  for  its  unattainable  object,  the  compression  of  the  boundaries 
q{  France  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  to  submit  to  the  disap- 
j^ointment  to  which  such  unqualified  extravagance  is  sure  to  be 
exposed. 

This  broad  counter-statement  is,  however,  not  wholly  unanswer- 
able. The  reduction  of  the  French  Empire  widiin  limits  which 
would  hardly  assign  to  it  a  much  greater  territorial  extent,  than  that 
vlych  was  formerly  subjected,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bourbons, 
weidd  eertiunly  not  be  an  achievement  of  ordinary  difficulty.  But 
Ibe  cause  of  the  allies  would  be  materially  benefited  by  this  general 
eoecurrence  in  the  grand  object  of  hostility,  notwithstanding  its 
accomplishment  might  be  placed  beyond  the  sfdiere  of  their  exer- 
tions. It  is  obvious,  that  where  concurrence  is  desirable,  there 
should  be  a  common  point  in  which  this  concurrence  should  have 
its  centre.  And  why  should  not  this  point  be  fixed  in  the  limitatioii 
ef  the  territorial  extent  of  France  i  It  may  uldmatelt  be  Ibund  to 
be  impcmbk  to  circumsciibe it  within  the. reduced  outl^  whiob 
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be  determined  upon  in  a  Genend  Coiigress;  biit,  if  all  agroe 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  acting  in  concert  for  this  mo^t  iwpor'^ 
taattndy  though  tbey  way  fail  in  obtaining  a  complete  triumph, 
tbey  may  yet  so  far  succeed  aa  to  effect  sack  a  raduction  of  tb^ 
power  of  France,  as  niay  afford  much  better  security  again^t  the. 
future  violatioB  of  their  independence,  and  for  t}iQ  stfict  observancf^- 
of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  than  can  be  expected  from  her^  ^bila 
her  preponderance  remains  unbalanced  by  any  effective  politic : 
anion  auKMig  the  European  States*  Failure  in  the  full  attainment 
of  the  object,  for  wliich  hostilities  might  be  thus  prosecuted  on  so 
comprehensive  a  scale,  does  not  necessarily  involve  its  entire  sacri- 
fice. On  the  contrary,  its  partial  accomplishment,  leading  to  the 
most  important  consequences,  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  effected  by 
placing  it  distinctly  in  view,  as  a  point  which,  though  inaccessible, 
Biay  yet  be  nearly  approached. 

An  analogous  reply  may  be  made  to  the  otiier  objections.  Tba^ 
perfect  concord,  that  indbsoluble  union,  that  entire  coiuoidence  of 
poUtical  views,  that  systematic  direction  of  combined  military 
force,  in  undisturbed  subservience  to  one  main  design,  which  would- 
almost  command  success,  it  would  certainly  be  unreasonable  toi 
anticipate.  But  is  it  not  infinitely  desirable,  that,  when  States  are 
to  act  in  unison,  the  highest  practicable  effect  should  be  ^iven  to 
the  influence  of  all  these  motives  and  determinations?  Is  it  unwise 
lo  provide,  at  the  outset,  as  many  safeguards  as  possible  against 
that  perverse  tendency  to  diauniou,  which  so  fre<)uent]y  disconce^tsi 
"  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment ;"  and  can  this  be  done 
more  effectually  than  by  presenting  to  all  one  object  of  paramount 
interest,  the  prosecution  of  wluch  may  equalize  all  exertions,  and 
suspend  the  prejudicial  re-action  of  all  exclusive  and  secondary 
views? 

This  comfdetely  hasmonious  co-operation,  like  the  point  to 
whidi  its  efforts  are  to  be  directed,  may  not  be  quite  within  tha 
reach  of  those  who  are  to  guide  its  movements;  but  a  much  lesa 
imperfect  combination  against  France  may  arise  from  the  ver^ 
exertions  which  may  be  made  to  give  to  it  a  perfection,  of  which  it^ 
is  only  in  a  limited  degree  susceptible. 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the.  projected  limitation  of  the  French 
territory,  wo  must  be  contented  with  tlie  greatest  approximatiosi 
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toifvat^  our  object,  if  its  distance  diall  have  removed  it  beyond 
our  grasp. 

•  But  tUis  discordance  imputed  to  the  very  elements  of  combine* 
tiofi,  seems  to  b^  Calculated  upon  the  ordinary  data  of  ordinary 
Coalitions.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  succ^ses  of  the  Russian 
arms,  the  power  of  France  has  seldom  presented  a  more  menacing 
aspect,  with  reference  to  the  future  independence  •  of  the  Centi- 
nental  States^*  than  it  now  assumes.  If,  after  such  prodigious 
sacrifices,  as  must  have  entailed  certain  ruin  upon  any  other  military 
power,  she  has  still  been  able  to  contend  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Continental  States,  how  are  we  to  form  an  estimate  of  her 
future  resources,  if  she  should  bring  the  struggle  to  a  close  favor- 
able to  her  still  undeveloped  ambition?  How  much  then  is  here* 
after  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse  of  her  power?  Is  not  this 
the  strongest  of  all  motives  to  give  unprecedented  vigor  to  any 
well-concerted  coalition  against  her?  Absolute,  unconditional 
necessity  may  therefore  disembarrass  such  a  combination  from 
many  of  tliose  jarring  unassimilating  principles,  which,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  too  precipitately  appreltended,  would  render  it  altogether 
inei&cient. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  in  answer  to  the  third  question,  how 
far  the  actual  state  of  Europe  maybe  favorable  to  the  execution 
of  such  a  confederate  union. 

The  issue  of  the  last  campaign  has  in  some  de^ee  altered  the 
relative  political  importance  of  several  of  the  Continental  States. 
Russia,  though  she  should  withdraw  her  troops  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Niemen,  is  almost  entirely  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of 
any  new  invasion.  She  can  at  least  have  none  to  fear  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  Her  commercial  system  is  therefore  unfettereil, 
and  the  result  of  the  conflict,  much  as  she  has  suffered  from  the 
devastations  committed  in  her  Empire,  will  ultimately  produce  an 
increase  of  national  prosperity,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of 
national  power.  This  power  will  also  be  further  augmented  by 
the  increased  confidence  which  may  be  reposed  in  the  efficiency  of 
her  armies,  which,  in  fair  and  equal  combat,  have,  on  many  occa- 
sions, snatched  the  lavirel  of  victory  from  the  brow  of  a  haughty 
enemy,  who  had  lon^  been  accustomed  presumptuously  to  claim  it, 
as  the  meed  of  his  own  unchecked  triumphant  course  of  conc^^uest. 
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In  commercisil  freedom,  in  military  reputation,  in  political  inde- 
pendence, Russia  will  have  gained  materially;  and  though  her  rela- 
tive power  will  still  be  too  limited,  to  permit  her  to  assume  a 
decided  preponderance  in  the  councils  of  the  Continental  Nations, 
tetjif  discreetly  used,her  future  influence  over  tliemmay  be  exercised 
with  more  advantage  to  the  cause  of  general  independence,  than  at 
toy  period  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Tlie  relative  political  consequence  of  Austria  has  also  been  ia 
some  degree  advanced  by  the  events  of  the  war;  not,  however,  by 
any  positive  increase  of  national  strengHi,  but  by  the  preservation 
of  her  resources  nearly  unimpaired,  while  those  of  France,  for 
some  time  at  least,  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  diminished. 

Even  this  slight  change  in  the  relative  position  of  France  and 
Austria  is  not  so  unimportant  as  to  be  altogether  overlooked.  In 
the  same  ratio,  it  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  dictatorial  power 
of  France,  and  to  strengthen  the  sense  of  Austrian  independence. 
iki  all  the  recent  military  operations  of  Austria,  some  indications  of 
this  independence  are  to  be  discerned ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
she  most  strictly  confined  herself  to  the  precise  amount  of  auxiliary 
co-operation,  which  she  had  engaged  by  treaty  to  aiford.  And  it  is 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  conduct  of  her  share  in  the  cam- 
paign, there  appeared  to  be  a  deficiency  of  vigor  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  her  contuigent,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  referring 
it  to  her  lukewarmness  in  the  cause,  which  she  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  support.  What  might  be  exacted,  in  conformity  to 
the  stipulations  of  treaty,  was  supplied ;  but  she  seemed  to  regard 
extraordinary  energy  and  zeal  in  a  bad  cause  as  a  supererogation  of 
duty,  of  which  she  might  conscientiously  permit  herself  to  decline 
the  performance.  Of  this,  too,  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  well  aware, 
and  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  though  policy  might  prevent 
liim  from  making  it  a  subject  of  open  diplomatic  remonstrance,  it 
H'as  glanced  at  in  terms  of  mortified  disappointment.  That  Austria, 
kotfa  during  the  victorious  progress  of  the  French  armies,  and 
through  the  whole  period  of  tiieir  disastrous  retreat,  should  have 
maintained  a  firm  and  consistent  line  of  policy,  co-operating  with 
France  only  to  a  fixed  and  limited  extent^  showed  not  only  that  sbo 
was  not  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  political  humiliation,  but  that 
Ae  was  wisely  determined  to  decline  an  identity  of  interests  n^itk 
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France.    The  growth  of  tlicse  seeds  of  nattoual  kidependenar 

should  be  fostered  with  the  utmost  care;  ^y  may  hereafter  be 

destined  to  florish  iu  luxuriance,   and  noiay  afford  a  sheltered  repose 

to  the  victorious  combatants  in  the  sacrqd  cause  of  civil  liberty* 

.    But  what  can  Austria  gain  by  wholly  identifying  her  interests 

with  those  of  France  i    Will  slie  recover^  by  the  adoption  of  thiK 

course  of  policy,  ber  titular  suprem^cy^  with  her  ancient  ituthority^ 

m  Germany?    Will  the   territory  wrested  from  her  in  Upper 

Austria  and  Salzburg   be  ultimately  .restored  to  her  dominion  ? 

Will  the  cessions  exacted  from  her  ia  Polish  Gallicia  be  replaced 

under  her  sv^ay  ?     Will  the  Venetian  possessionem,  originally  ceded 

to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  be  restcH^  for  die  re* 

establishment  of  her  maritime  and  cominercinl  relations?     Will  tlie 

~  loyal  Tyrol  again  constitute  a  boundary  of  her  Empire?     Will  she 

regain  tlie  lllyrian  Provhices?' — No!— not  a  foot  of  laod^  of  whidik 

she  has  heed  deprived,  either  by  conquest  of  by  trea^,  will  be  re^ 

covered  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  union  with  France.     Byr 

such  an  union  she  can  only  acquiie  the  deogerous  privilege  of  re* 

maining  a  peaceful  spectator  of  die  overgrowing  power  of  France^ 

and  of  indirectly  contributing  to  it,  by  ab^tnining  from  eU  exertions 

lo  prevent  its  increase. 

Stiites  in  alliance  can  have  no  identity  of  interests^  where  there  is 
no  established  ratio  of  relative  political  streii^;  where  the  power 
of  the  one  remains  stationary^  while  that  of  the  other  is  hourly  and 
rapidly  progressive.  Ideetity  of  viiews»  and  eordiidity  i»  alliance^ 
imply  an  absence  of  jealousy  and  ai^pfeheosion  of  each  otberV 
designsi.  In  the  existing  connection  between.  France  and  Austria* 
are  there  no  feeling»  of  this  descnption.  to  disturb  il9  hvmQ^y^ 
Can  Austria  be  indiiFerent  to  the  memory  of  her  former  losses^ 
Cen  she  forget  that  the  Empire  of  Germany  was  onoe  her  owi>«-« 
that  the  King  of  Bavaria,  once  her  secret^  afterwards  her  declared 
enemy,  has  become  a  comparatively  powerful  sovereign,  at  the 
expense  to  Austria  of  sacrifices  which  slie  caa  never  cease  to  re|;ret 
—that  in  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  \ve6t^  she  has  been  stripped  ofi 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  her  domiaipusi  by  th^  very  indi- 
vidual, Mfho  has  since^  by  marriage>  connected  htp^self  with,  tha 
Slmtnovs  end  aMnent  House  of  Hafisburgb^  without  eoii£»rriii|g  oa 
il-otte  eiiigle  political  beaafit^  or  maaifesting^  by  niQ^  one  public  ot 
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private  act,  a  sentiment  of  attachmcr.t  to  the  dynasty,  to  which  he 
btt  thus  become  allied? 

What  then  can  furnish  to  Austria  a  motive  sufficiently  powerful 
to  issimilate  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and  views^  with  those  of  France  P 
Ad  alliance  by  marriage — formed,  too^  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  aggravate  the  mortification  of  defeat  i  Surely  not.  It  can 
hardly  be  forgotten  that  this  connection,  founded  altogether  on  mere 
alMitract  groiifids  of  policy,  wba  originally  proposed  at  a  momenf| 
when  such  an  overture  appeared  more  like  the  demand  of  a  victori* 
ous  chieftain^  who  claimed  the  hatid  of  the  fair  Archduchess  by 
right  of  conquest,  than  as  an  offer  embellished  with  the  softer 
graces  to  solicit  her  assent.  Its  success  may  therefore  be  regardec', 
not  as  a  victory  over  the  finer  feelings^  which  it  presumed  to  ad- 
dress^ but  as  a  new  triumph  over  an  humiliated  Sovereign.  But  let 
Austria  beware,  lest  an  alliance,  formed  uncjer  such  circumstances, 
may  not  ftimi^  hereafter  pretexts  for  interference  in  her  affainfj 
and  supply  wkKtional  means  for  invading  her  independence! 

if  Aaatria^  then,  has  so  many  mbtives  for  not  identifying  herself 
with  Franee^  the  latter,  with  many  reasons  for  viewing,  with  a  jea^^ 
lous  eye,  the  large  resources  which  she  still  possesses,  has  every 
fliotive  for  asshnilating  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  her 
own ;  not,  however,  with  any  view  to  the  least  reciprocal  advan*' 
tage,  bat  m  otder  to  make  it  subservient  to  her  designs.  Was  not 
this  the  main,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  the  marriage?  It  was  at 
least  oiriy  subordinate  to  the  hope  of  establishing  the  direct  sncces- 
900  of  imperial  power  in  France.  This  bond  of  union,  therefore, 
Wmi  of  allaying,  sliould  awaken  all  the  fears  of  Auatria,  lest  it 
ibould  prepare  a  chain  of  events,  of  which  the  last  link  may  con« 
Met  the  Austrian  dominions  with  those  of  France,  as  a  dependent 
isiq^nil  province  of  that  Empire.  To  assimilate  the  views  of  the 
Gatwet  of  Viemmi  to  those  of  the  Thuilleries,  but  not  to  identify 
Abb,  ii  manifestly  the  poficy  of  Buonaparte  ;  to  resist  both,  should 
he  dnc  of  the  Emperor  of  Austrra. 

Bavariai,  though  enlarged  in  territory,  and  raised  from  an  Elec 
tonte  10  a  Kingdom,  but  degraded  in  character,  and  excluded  from 
thadflia  of  independent  States,  has  in  part  expiated  those  poKtieal 
im,  by  dw  coasmissioft  of  M^iich  lAe  basely  pnrchaaed  a  trifling 
aggrandizenient,  at  the  price  of  her  own  liberty,  and  the  deielic^a 
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of  the  interests  of  the  German  Empire.  Abjectly  subservient  ta 
the  views  of  France,  her  resources  arc  no  longer  at  her  own  dis* 
posal.  Her  armies,  compelled  to  traverse  strange  and  distant 
regions,  and  fighting  to  extend  that  despotism,  which  ultimately 
Uireatens  her  own  exiiitction,  have  fallen,  in  thousands,  by  the 
sword  of  their  adversaries,  or  have  lamentably  perished  amidst  tlie 
frozen  rigors  of  tlie  North.  What  avails  it  to  Bavaria,  if  she  ha» 
s)cquired  the  mountainous  frontier  of  tlie  Tyrol  on  the  south,  and 
has  received  an  enlargement  of  territorial  dimensions  on  the  east 
and  towards  the  west,  if  her  iudepcudence  be  the  stipulated  value 
giveu  for  these  acquisitions — if  she  must  always  be  under  arms  to 
aid  the  designs  of  a  conqueror,  who,  should  success  crown  his  am- 
bitious enterprises,  will,  witlK>ut  scruple,  dispose  hereafter  of  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Deux -Pouts,  according  to  his  own 
arbitrary  will  aud  pleasure ;— Was  it  her  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
Fraucis  that  misled  her  \o  prefer  a  French  to  a  German  interest? 
And  was  this  jealousy  to  be  traced  to  a  frivolous  discussion  respect* 
ing  the  immediate  dependence  4f  certain  equestria»  orders  upon 
tlie  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  upon  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  ?  If 
so,  sadly  has  slie  taken  revenge  upon  herself;  and  by  siding  with 
t{ie  enemies  of  the  German  Confederatiou,  she  has  ceased  to  be  aa 
independent  and  powerful  member  of  that  Empire,  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  which  it  sliould  have  been  her  noblest  pride  to  have 
maintained. 

.  The  family  on  the  new  Bavarian  throne  is  stated  ta  be  divided 
in  political  views,  and  the  Crown  Prince'  is  represented  to  have 
manifested  indications  of  greater  spirit,  and  of  more  enlightened 
sentiments,  than  arc  to  be  discovered  in  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
Tliis  circumstance  may,  peihaps,  be  regarded,  not  as  n  mere  indi- 
vidual difference  of  opinion,  but  as  a  sign  of  discordance  in  die 
government  and  ia  the  state.  The  people  themselves  are  among 
the  least  enlightened  in  Germany,  and  their  ignorance,  thougb 
undesirable  in  itself,  may  tend,  however,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
a  community  of  interest  with  Friuice.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impro- 
bable, should  circumstafices,  arise  favortble  to  the  ^arljr  emaucip»- 
lion  of  Germany,  that  Bavaria  msiy  tak^  its  just  share,  with  other 
Statesi  m  a  general  effort  to  dissever  it  from  its  present  igQDmioioM 
pQmectAoii  with  the  Fr^ench  EropjUe. ,. .  «•     t 
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If  auch  events  should  hcreaftrr  occur^  why  should  not  Wirtcm- 
berg  also  have  her  TmU  participation  in  them?  Her  contiguity  to 
France  rendered  it^  perhaps^  difficult  for  her  to  refuse,  in  the  first 
nutancey  to  accede  to  the  Rhenish  Confederation ;  and,  indeed,  an 
inclination  to  join  it  may  have  been  couiinunicated  to  her,  by  die 
tempting  opportunity  of  emerging  from  a  petty  dukedom  to  royalty 
itself.  Tfaia  elevation,  too,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
France,  was  the  more  seductive,  an  it  armed  the  Duke  with  more 
influence  over  the  public  audiorities  in  his  dom'uiions,  with  whom 
he  was  generally  at  variance.  But  notwithstanding  tliis  adventi* 
tious  elevation  of  the  State  to  the  rank  of  a  Kingdom,  together  with 
an  acquisition  of  territorial  resources,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
the  feehiigs,  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  die  predilections  of  thq 
people,  have,  in  the  main,  remained  nearly  the  same.  Necessity 
mav  still  link  them  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  but  if  the 
pressure  of  this  necessity  should  be  removed,  a  sense  of  German 
independence  may  re-acquire  its  proper  elasticity :  and  Wiitcmberg, 
rather  than  Qontinue  to  wear  the  splendid  trappings  of  dependent 
royalty,  .may  prefer  the  assumption  of  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  States  of  an  emancipated  Em{Mre. 

In  West|dialia  and  Lower  Saxony,  the  existence  of  great  public 
discontent  is  notorious,  and  notliing  but  the  presence  of  an  impos- 
iog  military  force  has  prevented  it  from  manifesting  itself  more  fre- 
qaently  in  overt  acts  of  resistance.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  newly 
constituted  authorities,  and  a  grateful  attachment  to  those  which 
preceded  them,  furnish  ample  grounds  for  a  well-placed  reliance 
tn  the  future  patriotic  exertions  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  should  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  encourage  them  to 
organize  their  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  rights. 

But  thie  measure  most  eminently  calculated  to  re-establish  the 
found^ons  of  an  effective  balance  of  power,  and  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  die  Continent,  is,  in  my  decided  opinion,  the  revival  of 
the  German  Empire.  The  central  position  of  Germany,  the  mili- 
tary character  of  its  various  States,  the  extent  of  its  population, 
and  of  its  resources  of  every  kind,  peculiarly  qualify  it  for  the 
assumption  of  a  great  and  preponderating  rank  in  tlic  relative  scale 
of  national  importance.  If  the  restoration  of  diis  Empire  were 
practicable,  it  should  be  re-e«»tablished  upon  tlic  principle  of  con- 
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solidating,  nnd  not  of  subdividing,  ito  political  power.  The  renval 
of  the  old  cumbrous  political  and  ecclesiastical  subdivisions  would 
be  productive  only  of  national  weakness.  '^Vhe  niaterials  of  which 
the  Germanic  body  was  formed,  should  be  re-cast;  and  the  new 
model,  preserving  the  best  features  of  its  pre-existent  shape,  should 
exhibit  its  colossal  strength,  undeformed  by  every  useless  appen* 
dage.  The  actual  political  divisions  of  Germany  might  not  be  un« 
fcvorable  to  the  execution  of  such  a  project  for  the  consojidstion 
of  its  power.  With  reference  to  its  former  state,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  are  now  vested  but  in  few  sceptres.  Many  of  the  minor 
States  have  been  melted  down,  and  amalgamated  with  more  sab* 
Statitial  bodies,  in  the  political  crucible,  in  which  the  temper  and 
character  of  their  various  properties  have  been  examined  and 
assayed.  If  there  were  not  too  much  ofiimovation  in  the  measure, 
this  principle  of  a  reduction  of  subdivisions  of  territorial  authority 
inight  be  extended  with  general  advantage  to  the  Grerman  nation. 
Distributed  into  a  few  large  States,  its  increase  in  real  power  and 
strength  would  nearly  follow  the  ratio  of  such  reduction.  •  If  a 
common  sense  of  independence,  Md  ft  feeling  of  common  interest^ 
united  them  in  one  effective  confederation,  even  without  the  iiH 
vestiture  of  supreme  authority  in  an  imperial  chief,  would  not  Ger- 
many, under  such  cht^umstances,  possess  the  means  of  resisting  the 
whole  power  of  France?  Or,  might  not,  at  all  events,  the  deficient 
equiponderance  of  the  former  be  then  easily  supplied  by  Ihft  ready 
aid  of  other  powers,  equally  interested  in  repelling  the  encroach- 
ments of  French  ambition? 

But  why  shouFd  not  the  imperial  diadem  be  replaced  on  the  head 
of  the  Emperor  Francis?  Would  not  the  connection  of  the  Ger- 
man States  with  Austria,  and  their  dependence;  to  a  certain  extenty 
upon  the  Emperor,  be,  in  every  respect,  more  congenial  to  their 
interests  and  their  feelings,  than  their  present  connection  with 
France^  and  their  present  precarious  dependence  on  the  Ruler  o^ 
(hat  country  ?  Should  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  cofitimie  to 
exist,  and  should  Buonaparte,  at  a  future  time,  in  a  fit  of  anger  or 
spleen  or  revenge,  think  proper  to  wrest  the  ensigns  of  royal  au- 
thority from  any  of  the  German  Kings  of  his  creation,  would  the 
poor  menaced  petty  Sovereign  be  able  to  resist  the  mandate,  which 
commanded  him  to  deposit  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  die  arrogant 
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Moiuifch  Ardm  whom  it  was  riMMived^  and  who^  having  ossumpd  the 
power  of  bestowing  it,  might  presume  to  exercise  the  power  of  re-> 
demanding  it,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure  f 

The  dissdution  of  the  Confederation  of  die  Rhine,  the  espul>- 
sion  of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  a  strict  and  cordial  union  of 
all  tiie  Germaa  Princes,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his 
capacity  of  King  of  Bohemia,  would  certainly  constitute  a  most 
important,  perhaps  an  effectual  step,  towards  the  restoration  df 
GennaAy  tK>  her  just  rank  among  the  Continental  States.  But  far 
more  solid  would  be  the  security  against  ftiture  attempts  to  violate 
her  indepMdehce,  if  this  resumption  of  national  dignity  were 
flbielded4>y  die  powerful  sanction  of  Austria,  reinvested  with  uAr 
perial  splendor^  and  strengthened  by  a  liberal  accession  of  influ^c^ 
and  of  power*  Without  a  main  stream  into  which  the  smaller 
curreiata  may  glide,  the  latter  would  only  run  to  waste;  or,  fei^ 
tilizing  the  soil  by  diffusion,  invite  the  plunder  of  the  foe.  United 
m  one  itopetuons  tide,  its  force  might  baffle  every  effort  of  the 
enetny  to  ascend  it,  and  eompel  him  to  follow  its  course  till  it  reach 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  dominions. 

Untess  Germany  revive  under  such  auspices,  how  iri  the  mischief 
of  coniktikig  jealousies  to  be  obviated  f  Stiites  nearly  co^ual^ 
acting  id '<HJttfederacy,  will  soon  be  dissatisfied  with  their. presumed 
eqnality.  ^  This  dissatisfaction  may  lay  each  more  open  to  tlie  poi- 
son of  eorfaption.  Tlie  desii%  of  ascendancy  may  soon  produce  a 
4:6rapetitidti  fbr  ascendancy,  and  the  struggle  may  be  made  light  to 
the  party  whom  the  enemy  may  wish  to  detach  from  tlie  rest,  and 
Vrho  may  become  disposed  to  be  detached,  on  a  promise  of  iiivesti- 
ttffe  with  that  superiority  to  which  his  pretensions  aspire» 
'  Btit  thi4  disturbance  of  ever^  principle  of  union  might  be  pre- 
^nted  by  general  eOncesSibn  to  a  Sovereign,  whose  dignity  is  too 
elevated,  and  whose  power  is  too  great,  to  encourage  the  most  dis- 
tant hop^  of  successful  competition.  And  whom  could  the  Kings 
and  Printobs  of  Germany  fl^ectt  for  this  distimttioii^  with  brighter 
prospects  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  common  causey  tb^n  those 
Iriinch  wcMild  open  to  them  on  every  side,  by  their  unanimously 
dlooung,  fol-  their  august  head,  die  illustrious  individual^  who, 
thongh  deprived  Of  the  Gerifito  imperial  crown  by  the  forlune  of 
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war^  may,  in  tbe  present  conjuncture,  be  ainioat  intitled  to.Maeiit 
prescriptive  claim  to  its  immediate  restoration? 

To  this  scheme. of  union,  under  an  imperial  Sovereign,  ]3avaria 
vroidd,  vrithout  doubt,  present  most  opposition.     She  would  be  a 
territorial' loser  by  the  project;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
Austria  would  re-assume  her  former  imperial  supremacy,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol,  and  her  valuable  possessiou9.  in 
Germany.     But  whatever  apparent  losses  Bavaria  might  sustain, 
from  the  restoration  of  provinces  given  to  her  as  the  price  pf  her 
defection  frpm  the  Garmaiiic  body,  and  to  which,  she  ha^.i^o  titio 
Upon  thegrbund.  ofi  QonqueMt,  she  would  re-acquij-e  .that  ."if^puri^ 
tbi  her  relative  independencey  which  «he  has  now  lostw   .jQufi  she, 
if  the  extravagant  an  bttion  of  France  should  progreJ9iivelji:.iiealiz9 
ItA- plans  of  univecsal  subjugation,  flatter  herself,  that  she.  would  be 
-niffered  quietly  to  transmit,  in  tlie  usual  order  of  hereditaiy  .-^c- 
tension,  the  crown  which  slie  has  received  as  a  bribe  for  her  trea- 
Jion  to  the  Empire  ip     Ueduced  to  tier  fonfcier  size  and  shape,  or  at 
least  aggrandized  oiily  by  a  few  trifling  incorporations  pf  such  .petty 
States  as,  consistently  with  a  more  simple,  but  more  effig^^pt  con- 
stitution of  the  renbvated  Empire,  cannot  well  be  permitted' to  re- 
sume their  dwarfish,  but  embarrasshig  existence,  Bavaria  may  soon, 
perhaps,  become  sensible  of  the  strength  she  would  .derive  from 
iiorishirig  again  as  a  main  branch  of  the  old  but  vigpf9U8  Gfermaa 
-stock,  instead  of  adhering  as  an  offensive  fungous  excrescence  to 
the  trmik  of  Gallic  despotism.     A.4  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  sacrifices  and  oxcrtionfn  which  Austria  might  thus  be  called 
lipoii  to  make,  in  executing  Uie  great  and  noble  ^u^ecprise  of  re« 
storing  the' German   Empire,  and  ^^curing  its  iudependence,  she 
may  surely  be  permitted  to  claim  tbe.  full  restitiition  of  wbaf  was 
bnce  her  own,  and  wh^t  did  not  fall  under  the  dominion  of  its  pre* 
fceftt  ruler  by  any  direct  right  of  arm^..   Bavaria  should  make  a 
grace  of  a  cession,  for  which  sli^  would  bo  more  than  adequately 
repaid  by  the  ample  security  it  would  purchase  for  tlie  permanent 
safety  of  her  dominions. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  indirectly  contributed  more  to  the  aggran* 
dizement  of  France,  than  the  feeble  efforts  successively  made  by 
the  German  powers  to  oppose  it.    Subdivided  and  conflicting  in« 
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teKsts  prevented  them  from  taking;  Uie  field  with  that  imposing 
attitude,  of  ^iiich  their  military  resuurces  and  military  character 
would  have  justitied  the  assumption.  la  detail  they  fought — iu 
detail  they  were  subdued.  The  strength  of  the  Empire  was  tiius 
gradually  wasted,  while  that  of  the  enemy  continually  augmented. 
Disunion  frustrated  every  attempt  to  act,  either  for  offensive  or 
defensive  purposes,  witli  all  the  energy  of  a  vigorous  collective 
effort.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionar}'  war,  the  amount 
of  population  was  in  favor  of  Germany;  at  the  present  period, 
France  has  decidedly  a  superiority.  The  whole  military  force  of 
Gerraanyy  including  all  the  troops  which  Austria  and  Prussia  could 
possibly  bring  against  the  enemy,  would  now  be  numerically  infer 
rior  to  those  which  France  can  summon  to  battle.  But  this  inferi- 
ority, however^  is  not  so  great  as  to  furnish  reasons  onjy  for  de- 
spondency. If  ardent  patriotism  imparted  a  national  character  to 
German  hostilities*— if  the  whole  military  force  of  a  new  Empire 
jbught  around  the  standard  of  national  independence — if  it  were 
•nimated  1^  a  sacred  feeling  of  honor  and  of  duty— if  in  discipline, 
in  entfauaiasni,  celerity  of  movement,  and  skilfulness  of  general  ope- 
ratiom,  it  could  boast  of  equality  with  its  adversaries;  why  should 
lM)l  its.  inferiority  in  physical  strength  be  amply  supplied  by  the 
efficient  support  of  a  bold  peasantry,  and  by  all  tJie  aid  that  can  be 
derived  from  those  for  whom  they  have  unfurled  the  standard  of 
{Mrtriotic  wtfii  together  with  the  stimulating  excitement  of  a  cause 
infinitely  more  just,  than  that  in  which  their  adversaries  have 
embarked  i 

It  diould  be  recollected,  that  it  was  the  weakness  and  die  folly  of 
Germany,  that  chiefly  contributed  to  swell  the  despotism  of  France; 
but  it  should  also  not  be  forgotten,  that  Germany  possesses,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  otlier  nation,  most  substantial  materials  for 
erecting  a  solid  mound  against  the  destructive  inundation  of  that 
power,  whose  early  growth  derived  its  principal  nourishment  from 
her  imbecility.  As  an  Empire,  well  consolidated,  it  may  repel, 
and  ultimately  restrain,  tlie  encroachments  of  France  ;  as  a  State, 
weakened  by  multifarious  divisions  of  sovereignty,  her  opposition 
to  them  must  evidently  prove  inetfectual.  All  German  alliances 
with  France  cannot,  in  this  case,  fail  to  end  in  incorporations  with 
that  Empire.    Tlie  progress  from  alliauce  to  subserviency,  and 
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from  iubserviency  to  inrorporttG  id^ntitj^  would  probably  be  mor^ 
rapid  than  is  at  present  suspected.  How  then  are  these  fatal  e<>ti» 
sequences  to  be  prevented,  but  by  a  perfect  union  of  intcrett,  and 
ft  perfect  unity  of  co-operation  i  If  these  should  still  be  found  to 
1^  deficient,  she  must  secure  to  herself  effectuill  aid  from  contigQb 
ous  and  friendly  powers,  who,  as  their  interests  are  identical, 
ought  naturally  to  afford  the  demanded  assistance  with  equal  alacrity 
and  zeaK 

If  Prussia  be  now  enabled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  greaMr 
national  independence,  than  at  the  period  of  her* compulsory  allf* 
imce  with  France,  this  advantageous  changt  in  her  condition  is  't6 
be  ascribed  to  the  effects  produced  by  .an  explosion  of  patriotic 
feeling ;  whioh^  though  long  nourished  in  secret,  would,  probablyv 
not  hate  burst  forth,  without  the  powerful  prote(:tion  of  Russiai 
Without  hffr  aid,  this  patriot  zeal  might  still  have  slumbered,  and 
the  indignation  e^tcited  by  the  oppression  of  her  lat^  insidious  ally, 
night  still  have  been  forcibly  suppressed.  The  proposed  admisaioih 
of  Prussia  to  negociate  with  other  powers,  amounts  indeed  to*'* 
qualified  acknowledgment  of  her  independence,  and  may  tkMtm 
bute  to  remove  her  apprehension  of  seeing  the  posMlsions  of  thi 
House  of  Brandeoburgh  transferred,  by  her  former  eaprieioos  md 
vindictive  ally;  to  the  dominion  of  his  newly-created  PrittGe  of 
Neufchatel.  '^ 

Besides  the  hope  of  resuming  a  dignified  rank  among  diet  nfiiif 
tary  powers  of  Kutx>pe,  Prussia  can  hardly  fail  to  be  animattd  ^tb 
,  better  exertions  by  the  painful  remembrance  of  past  errors— »by  tfaft 
consciousness  of  having  pursued  an  inglorious  canNr^  when  the 
path  of  honor  and  of  glory  was  open  to  her.  She  haii  a  long  lial 
of  political  and  military  disgraces  to  expunge  froni'  iIm  catalogs^ 
of  her  national  offences;  and,  had  she  notencpiated  her  foUy  and 
her  guilt  by  the  sacrifices  they  have  entailed  upon  tier,  riie  wodd 
still  owe  a  deep  atonement  to  the  world  for  tlie  many  miseriea,  of 
which  her  crooked  poticy-^her  criminal  inactivity — ^aod  her  iiU 
timed  and  selfish  hostilities,  have  been  the  lamentable  cause.  Her 
lost  charncter  is  now  to  be  redeemed— *iier  lost  independence  nov 
to  be  re-established.  The  narrow,  partial,  vacillating  views,  which 
formerly  misguided  her  councils^  must  be  dismissed  i-^n  etll^t* 
ened|  generous,  comprehensive  scale  of  policy  should  be  the  m«H 
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sore  of  her  future  efforts:  and  if  the  events  of  war  shall  give  her 
•n  accession  of  national  weight,  it  should,  without  die  least  reserve, 
be  thrown  into  the  general  mass  of  resistance  to  the  undermining 
and  overwhelming  power  of  France. 

The  rest  of  Germany  has  also  experienced  a  change,  from  which 
benefit  may  hereafter  be  derived  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  have  materially  diminished 
their  resources,  by  the  active  sliare  they  were  compelled  to  take  in 
the  last  destructive  campaign.  If,  therefore,  they  should  still  pre- 
lerve,  either  voluntarily,  or  from  necessity,  their  counection  with 
Franoe,  they  must,  for  some  time,  be  less  effective  auxiliaries  than 
at  «B  curly  stage  of  the  war*  Tlie  degree  in  which  their  ability  lo 
co«operat€  with  Fraiice  is  weakened,  ascertains,  in  some  measura» 
the  comparative  advantage  gained  by  the  allies ;  especially  when  it 
is  considered,  that  diese  States  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  fur* 
niah  recruits  for  those  military  operatioiu,  upon  the  bsue  of  which 
depends  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  independence  or  the  future 
subjugation,  of  the  Continent. 

To  this  actual  loss  of  available  resources  for  future  hostilities 
may  be  joined  the  embarrassment,  which  the  enemy  must  experi* 
ence  from  tlie  public  spirit  which  has  manifested  itself  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  and  which  must  evidently  increase  his  difficul* 
ties  in  the  proportiou  in  which  this  spirit  diffuses  itself,  and  com* 
flumicates  a  national  ieding  to  the  war. .  Though  it  has  not  yet 
produced  any  very  decisive  results^  it  may  yet  become  powerfully 
iastrumental  to  the  emancipation  of  Germany,  and,  possibly,  to  a 
regeneration  of  that  Empire.  The  simple  conviction  of  its  exist* 
ence  operates  as  a  check  upon,  and  contributes  to  prevent,  that 
eoncentratioD  of  military  force,  by  which  the  French  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  command  success,  it  is  always  something 
gained  to  the  common  cause,  that  this  spirit  cannot  be  extinguished 
either  by  the  utmost  vigilance^  or  by  the  menaced  and  actual  visita- 
tion  of  the  severest  punishments ;  and  that  occasions  may  present 
themselves,  when  it  may  discover  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
embodied  in  too  formidable  a  shape  to  be  viewed  without  ap« 
psehension. 

Even  in  Saxony,  though  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary 
ally,  the  patriotic  spirit  of  rAistaiice  is  yet  unextinguished,    it 
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sleeps^  but  will  awake  with  the  dawn  of  German  independence. 
The  conduct  of  the  Government^  it  is  true,  seema  to  be  at  variance 
wilii  the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  but  this  discordance  of  feeling 
is  more  apparent  than  real.     Satisfactorily  to  explain  the  motives 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  King  of  Saxony  would  be  difficult; 
it  may,  however,  be  presumed,  that,  in  adopting  it,  he  has  been  in- 
fluenced either  by  his  peculiar  views  of  expediency,  or  his  peculiar 
impressions  of  religion.     As  the  latter  are  well  known  to  be  deeply 
tinctured  with  bigotry,  he  may  possibly  have  regarded  the  career  of 
Buonaparte  as  under  the  imoiediate  guidance  of.  an  invisible  band ; 
and:  this  obscure  sentiment  may  have  lent  its  sophistical  aid  to  those 
snggcstions  of  state^xpeiUency,   Vvhich  appeared  to  recommend 
dwipreservation.of  Saxony  by  an  union  with  France,  rather  than  to 
risk  its  conqueat  by  opposition^ !  att  a.tirae  when  the  general  state  of 
affairs  in  Germany  seemed  unpropitious  to  a  hostile  course. 
'    It  would  be  difficidt  to  form  ^  conception  of  two  individuals, 
whose  charaotersi  are  more  distinctly  dissimilar.  .  The  dictates  of 
religion,  and  the  influence  of  moral  feeling,  have  iftiparted  to  the 
iiitig:of  Saxony  a  mild,  benevolent,  and  pacific  i  disposition.    In 
general  and  scientific  knowledge,,  he  holds  a  most  conspicuously 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Sovereigns  of  the  age.     In  many  of 
the  sciences  his  intelligence  is  equally  uiiuute  aud  profound ;  and 
those  who  have  devoted    themselves    exclusively    to    particular 
branches  of  them,  have  repeatedly  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
vast  extent  and  variety  of  his  information.    The  arts,  commonijf 
•upposed  to  soften  the  manners  of  mankind,  (to  which  general  r^ 
mark,  however,  the  present  Ruler  of  France  i&  a  striking  exception,) 
have  produced  in  him  all  their  wonted  benignity.     'J^he  retirement 
and  ttmiditj  of  his  character  furnished  additional  precautions:  for 
tlie  preservation  of  those  beautiful  shades  of  moral  coloring,  bv 
«vhich  it  was  singularly  distinguished.     Is  there  then  a  point  of 
similitude  between  this  Sovereign  and  his  ally  i     The  contrast  in 
the  portraits  I  n^d  not  depict*     llie  faithful  historian  of  the  times 
will  del'meate  the  latter  with  striking  accuracy  and  truth.     Ambi^ 
tion,  deeply  stained  witli  blood,  stiidiag  over  the  earth  with  desb^ 
lating  steps,  and  trampling  upon  the  feebly  defended  rights  of  na* 
tioas,  will  hereafter  exhibit  the  distinctive  features  of  the  fierce 
warrior,  whose  path  is  tracked  by  Oame  and  by  the  svvoi  d. 
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The  anion  of  Saxonj  and  France  is  unconnected  by  any  commoa 
interest.  Is  the  annexation  of  Uie  Ducliy  of  Warsaw  to  the  Saxon 
doiniiuonSy  a  sufficient  bribe  to  secure  to  France  the  permanent 
alliance  of  this  new  German  kingdom  j*  Is  it  an  adequate  compen-^ 
sation  for  the  loss  of  independence,  the  extinction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  impoverishing  sacrifices  which  M'ar  entails  f  Is 
all  honest  German  feeling  to  be  absorbed  by  a  sentiment  of  French 
predilection ;  and  arc  the  descendants  of  those  champions  of  liberty, 
whose  boast  it  was  never  to  have  been  subdued,  to  wear,  under  the 
mask  of  alliance,  the  galling  chaius  of  a  foreign  adventurer  ? 

Happy,  without  doubt,  would  Saxony  be,  to  abandon  the 
wavering  and  fluctuating  policy,  by  which  she  now  endeavours  to' 
preserve  her  national  existence;  and  should  the  .current  of  success' 
again  set  in  favor  of  the  allies,  its  rapidity  and  force  in  its  passage 
through  the  Saxon  dominions,  would  be  increased  by  copious  tri- 
butary streams  in  every  direction.  By  a  singular,  yet  not  disadvan- 
t^eous  incongruity  of  conduct,  the  very  motives  of  expediency,' 
and  the  feelings  of  superstitiou,  which  may  now  influence  the  policy 
of  the  King  of  Saxony,  may  lead  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  decision.  Expediency  may  then  suggest  the 
necessity  of  co-operating  with  the  allies,  and  any  marked  reverse 
of  fortime  experienced  by  the  presumptuous  leader  of  the  French 
armies,  may  induce  this  timid  but  venerable  Prince  to  believe,  that' 
Buonaparte  is  no  longer  a  favored  instrument  for  the  accomplisb-' 
ment  of  designs,  into  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  human  foresight 
to  penetrate.  • 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  Poland,  and  of  Denmark  arid  Swo-' 
doi,  it  may  be  sufiicieiit,  with  reference  to  any  chnnge  in  their' 
political  relations,  that  may  hereafter  be  favorable  to  the  liberties 
of  the  Continent,  to  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Europeaa* 
affairs,  the  resources  of  these  countries  are  less  available  to  France, 
than  at  former  periods  of  tlie  war. 

The  farce  of  regeneration  was  exhibited  in  Poland,  without  jiro- 
ducing  any  great  pubKc  impression.  Upon  the  plea  of  an  obser- 
nioce  of  good  faith  towards  Austria,  Buonaparte  felt  it  to  be 
expedient  to  withhold  from  Gallicia  the  benefit  of  this  regenera- 
Uatu  '  A  similar  plea  would  also  have  secured  to  Saxony  the  greatef 
^■rt  of*  tbe  province  of  MazovM;  with  the  capital  of  Poland,  strip* 
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ping  tbe  new  lui^om  of  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  its  western 

divisions. 

»  ^^ 

Twice  Buonaparte  held  out  to  the  Poles  the  seductive  promise 
of  national  renovation,  and  upon  both  occasions  the  promise  has 
been  delusive.  On  the  firsts  their  limited  exertions  to  serve  him 
did  not  entitle  them  to  the  boon ;  on  the  second,  the  project  was 
rendered  effete,  by  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  his  numerous  ar- 
mies«  Upon  both,  the  sole  object  he  wished  to  accomplish  was,  to 
procure  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Russia  with  the 
utmost  vigor  and  effect  Had  he  succeeded,  the  kingdom  of  Po» 
land  might  possibly  have,  been  restored ;  but  stunted  in  shape^  and 
possessing  only  the  external  form,  without  any  of  the  essential  at« 
tributes  of  royalty.  To  the  caprice  of  some  Marshal  of  the  French 
Empire,  the  destinies  of  the  new  kingdom  would  have  been  con- 
fidedy  and  the  Sovereign,  himself  a  slave  to  him  who  placed  him 
on  the  throne,  would  employ  his  whole  authority  in  virtually  re- 
ducing Poland  to  the  low  condition  of  a  tributary  province  of  the 
French  Empire — a  military  out-work,  or  commanding  cmtralposi- 
Uon,  whence  Kussta,  Turke>',  Austria,  and  Germany,  might  be 
assailed  in  front,  in  flank,  or  in  the  rear,  whenever  the  hostile  pro* 
jects  of  France  might  be  ripe  for  execution. 

Poland,  therefore,  would  gain  only  a  nominal  independence,  and 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  incident  to  frequent  warfare, 
With  all  the  powers  surrounding  that  country,  France,  under  its 
present  military  government,  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  at 
peace.  Her  dependent  connection  with  France  would  necessarily 
involve  her  in  all  hostilities  in  which  she  might  be  engaged,  with 
tfie  additional  disadvantage  of  becoming,  perhaps  more  often  than 
any  other  State,  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  With  such  prospects^ 
it  is  not  probable  that  Poland  will  be  very  anxious  to  blend  her 
interests  inseparably  with  those  of  France,  thotigh  tempted  to  do- 
so  by  a  delusive  offer  of  independent  sovereignty. 

To  a  slackened  co-aperation  arising  from  these  apprehensions, 
should  be  ad'ted  a  feeling  of  disinclination  towards  France,  which 
tbe  generous  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  Poland  ought 
naturally  to  excite.  Tliis  Monarch  wisely  preferred  indulgent 
lenity  to  jnstifiable  rigor,  and  the  preference  can  hardly  fiul  to  prcw 
duca  a  correapooding  effecti  of  which  Rosaia  may  hereaftea  feal 
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&e  benefitj  ibould  Poland  agaiu  become  the  icene  of  miliUiy 
operations. 

Of  the  course  of  policy  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  may  ultU 
mately  pursue,  it  is  diiBcult  to  form  a  decisive  judgment.    The 
latter  powerj  though  bound  by  treaty  to  act  against  France,  may 
be  prepared  for  either  alternative— to  side  ultimately  wilh  the  suo 
ceasful  partyi  and  to  join  her  weight  to  the  preponderating  scah^ 
The  Gov<ernment  of  Denmark,  by  the  failure  of  the  late  pacific 
overture,  may  be  tempted  to  draw  still  closer  the  subsisting  cour 
nection  with  France,  partly  from  an  aggravated  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  this  country,  and  partly  to  secure  the  integrity  of  bee 
dominions  against  tlie  pretensions  of  Sweden.    Whatever  may  b^ 
the  views,  either  immediate  or  remote,  of  each  Government,  thej 
may  be  considered  as  having  manifested,  tl^ough  in  a  differeni 
form^  their  hostility  to  France ;  Denmark,  by  t|ie  kte  overture  (Uk 
this  country,  and  Sweden,  by  the  engagements  of  an  actual  treaty « 
Though  policy  may,  at  this  time,  induce  Denmark  to  coalesce  witii 
France,  the  coalition  may  yet  be  uncemeuted  by  national  iiKlina- 
tion,  and  therefore  weak,  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  the  lat* 
ter  feeling.     In  the  case  of  Sweden,  both  policy  and  inclinatioQ 
Bday,  at  pre^ient,  identify  her  cause  with  that  of  the  allies ;  bu( 
ihould  the  arms  of  France  prosper  in  the  end,  a  supposed  necev* 
lity  may  suggest  to  the  Crown  Prince  the  expediency  of  changing 
his  views.     It  is,  however,  something  gained  to  tlie  general  causey 
to  know  that  Denmark  wai  disposed  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
common  enemy,  and  tliat  Sweden  is  under  a  specific  obligation  hi 
take  the  field.     Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  both  powers,  if| 
under  the  late  circumstances  of  the   Continent,  tlicy  had  bemi 
guided  by  tlie  paramount  duty  of  suppressing  their  mutual  jealousiea 
and  hostile  designs ;  and,  by  zealous  co-operation,  upon  the  largest 
scale  to  which  their  respective  resources  were  applicable,  had  boldlj 
displayed  their  vigor,  in  contributiiig  to  re-assure  the  liberties  of  tht 
Contio^ot. 

By  such  a  decisiou,  they  might  have  best  consulted  their  future 
viely,  their  immediate  happiness,  and  their  lasting  honor. 

Thongih  th«  Italian  States  have  undergone  no  change,  in  a 
sarked  degrea  unfavorable  to  the  umbitioua  views  of  the  Freodi 
Gavecnmenl,  yet,  iu  the  Romaic  Provinces,  and  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
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NapIeHy  circumstances  have  occurred,  which  tend,  in  some  measure, 
to  relax  the  intimacy  of  their  connection  with,  aud  dependence  oo, 
France. 

To  the  Pope,  who,  under  trials  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  has 
manifested  no  ordinary  firmness  of  character,  sonic  share  of  tem- 
poral power  has  been  restored.  It  was  the  policy  of  Buonaparte, 
for  the  extension  of  his  own  power,  to  annihilate  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  From  this  point  he  has  been  obliged,  in  part, 
to  recede.  Tlie  abandonment  of  any  pretension  is  tantamount  to 
an  admission  of  his  incapability  of  asserting  it  with  eiect ;  and 
every  concession  extorted  by  political  necessity  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  diminution  of  his  power.  To  have  ^^elded  to  the 
Pope  at  all,  nearly  implies,  that  the  Pope  could  no  longer  be  ro- 
usted. Out  of  this  concession,  events  of  great  interest  may  here- 
after arise.  The  Papal  See  has  seldom  been  deficient  in  the  ability 
requisite  to  avail  itself  of  all  chances  favorable  to  the  extension  of 
its  ecclesiastical  influence.  Temporal  authority  is  an  important 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of  such  views ;  and  now  the  Pope  isj^ 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  possession  of  temporal  power.  Fallen,  as 
the  Church  of  Rome  is,  from  her  ancient  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  men,  she  must  naturally  feel  anxious  to  re-acquire  some  share  of 
that  lost  ascendancy,  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  sub- 
mitted with  reverential  submission.  Jealous  of  the  revival  of  this 
ascendancy,  it  will  infallibly  be  the  object  of  Buonaparte  to  limit 
and  control  it,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  designs. 
Equally  jealous  of  this  control,  it  will  naturally  be  the  aim  of  every 
Pope  to  dbenga^e  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  shackles 
of  any  temporal  Sovereign.  ITiis  collision  will,  probably,  from 
the  time  the  head  of  the  Romish  Church  shall  have  a  conscious 
feeling  of  returning  influence,  be  constantly  in  operation.  Tlie 
prejudices  of  mankind  will  not  only  prevent  the  extinction  of  this 
xiifluence,  but  voluntarily  lend  themselves  to  its  extension. 

Unless  it  be  made  to  co-operute  with  the  plan  of  universal  do- 
minion, which  France  is  attempting  gradually  to  realize,  it  may 
prove  a  most  eiHcient  and  formidable  check  to  the  execution  of 
such  a  project.  Apprehensive  as  we  have  been  of  danger  from 
Roman  Catholicism,  it  would  be  a  singular  phenomenon,  in  th# 
history  of  public  events,  if  the  revival  of  the  liberties  of  the  Conti- 
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lieiit  were,  in  a  material  degree,  aided  by  future  opposition  from 
the  See  of  Rome  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  temporal  dominion 
of  France.  This  speculation  is,  it  is  true,  not  unblended  with  ex« 
(rifagance;  but  events,  less  likely  to  have  happened,  are. recorded 
in  the  page  of  history.  Indeed,  it  is  so  far  within  the  range  of  what 
is  possible^  that  it  might  be  exercised  in  contravention  to  the  yiews 
of  Buonaparte,  though  Cardinal  Fesch  himself  were  in  possession 
of  the  Papal  Chair.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed,  that  this 
ecclesiastical  power  would  be  exclusively  exerted  for  the  general 
good ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  to  assert,  that  its  successful 
opposition  to  the  temporal  ambition  of  France  would,  in  its  con- 
sequences, be  beneficial  to  the  European  commonwealth. 

Of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  but  litde  is  at  present  known,  and 
but  little  need  be  said.  From  many  quarters  it  has  been  stated, 
that  between  Murat  and  his  liege-lord  much  dissatisfaction  prevails* 
It  was  represented  to  exist  even  before  the  last  campaign,  and  it 
most  necessarily  have  been  increased  by  its  disastrous  issue,  of 
which  Murat  was  publicly  accused  to  have  been  in  pait  the  cause. 
The  share  which  Naples  has  recently  taken  in  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  the  noilitary  contingent,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
gtaiid,army,  was  altogether  of  no  importance.  Almost  as  little  has 
been  beard  of  her  hostile  operations,  as  if  she  had  ceased  to  exist, 
if  this  inactivity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the 
diversion  of  her  whole  military  resources  in  aid  of  the  continental 
wv,  it  may  give  a  slight  coloring  of  trutli  to  the  above  report. 

This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  alluded  to  as  having  any  pe- 
culiar claim  to  credit.  But  if  a  judgment  be  formed,  according  to 
^  obvious  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Murat  and  Buonaparte,  can  we  suppose  them  to  be  in 
such  a  state  of  fixed  unison,  that  nothing  can  disturb  their  harmo- 
luous  vibration  i — They  are  both  successful  revolutionary  adven- 
tUftrs ;  they  have  both  attained  to  the  highest  distinctions :  the  one 
ft  ielf  created  Emperor ;  die  other  a  King  of  his  creation.  The 
dspepd^nc^vpf  the  latter  is  servile  and  complete;  he  holds  his 
crowA  by  a  precariouii  tenure ;  it  was  taken  from  one  King  by  con- 
f|uest|;(qontided  to  a  second  ruler  by  motives  of  family  aggrandize- 
ment, and  transferred  to  a  third  by  considerations  of  policy.  The 
feeling  of  personal  attachment  once  thoroughly  extinguished,  that 
Vol.  III.      Pam.  No.  V.  C 
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of  gratitude  will  be  consigned  to  the  same  oblivion.     Nothing  will 
then  remain  betwec  n  them  but  the  mere  bond  of  common  policy. 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,  to  keep  Murat  in  perfect  de- 
pendence tipon  himself,  and  arbitrarily  to  command  the  disposal 
<yf  ail  the  resources  which  Naples  can  supply ;  but,  once  fancying 
hifnself  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  it  will  be  equally  the  policy  of 
Murat,  if  detached  from  Buonaparte  by  every  other  consideratiop, 
to  shake  off  this  painful  subjection,  and  assume  a  rank  among  the 
independent  Sovereigns  of  the  world.     Are  all  future  alliances  be- 
tween Naples  and  Austria,    or  Spain  and  other  powers,  to  be  re- 
garded as  completely  hopeless  ?     Though  not  likely  to  happen  at 
an  early  period,  yet  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  they  never  will, 
and  never  can  take  place  i    The  presumption  of  the  denial  would, 
perhaps,  exceed  the  boldness  of  the  conjecture.     If  Buonaparte^ 
under  the  influence  of  sentiments   of  augmented  dissatisfaction, 
should  manifest  a  determination  to  annex  Naples  to  the  Vice* 
RoTalt\'  of  Italv,  would  Murat,  his  fellow-revolutionist,  his  com- 
panioh  in  arms,  readily  yield  to  a  dispossession  of  sovereign  power? 
If  the  state  of  the  Continent  favored  the  retention  of  the  sceptre  in 
his  own  hands,  might  it  not  be  secured  to  him  by  reciprocal  aid, 
and  might  not  u  renovated  continental  alliance  against  France  be 
materially  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
Italy  to  the  general  confederacy  ? — This,  it  most  be  owned,  is 
speculation ;  and  not,  perhaps,  of  the  most  temperate  character. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  some  foundation  in 
the  presumed  instability  of  an  order  of  things,  which  appears  to 
contain  within  itself  too  mUch  of  violence,  too  much  -disregard  for 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  too  many  elements  tff  di»* 
cordancy,  to  promise  itself  a  permanent  e?tistence.  ■* 

The  transactions  in  Spain  and  Portugal  present  knany  reasons  for 
satisfaction.  The  territory  of  the  latter  is  imdefiled  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  ;  and  Spain,  at  least  before  the  armistide,  might 
have  indulged  a  confident  hope  of  seeing  every  Frenchman^  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  expelled  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Nor  ioati 
this  hope  be  extinguished,  until  peace  with  Russia  shall  etiabie 
Buonaparte  to  over-nm  the  Peninsula  with  formidable  detadiihent^ 
from  his  main  army  in  the  North.  •'»    ■■ 

^riie  chances  in  favor  of  Spain^  then^  stand  thus': 
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The  allied  forcef  in  the  Peninsula  are  numerous  and  bighlj  ef- 
bctife,  and  cbey  have  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of  being  led  on  to 
victory  by  a  general,  who,  with  reference  to  the  means  at  his  dis* 
posaly  has  indisputably  accomplished  more  than  any  other  military 
commander  of  the  age.  Science,  skill,  energy,  intrepidity,  fore- 
flglit,  self-possession — excellencies  which  we  can  hope  to  nieet 
with  only  in  parf  in  the  same  individual — ^are  all  united,  and  in  a 
very  enfarged  proportion,  in  forming  and  illustrating  the  heroic 
character  of  the  great  Captain,  to  whom  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula 
bas  been  confided.  Nor  will  it  have  been  confided  in  vain,  if  hb 
geaiusbas  to  encounter  only  such  difKculties  as  to  ordinary  minds 
woidd  appear  insu))erable. 

Hie  armistice  may,  possibly,  but  will  not  necessarily,  lead  to 
peace.  ^Ilie  pretensions  advanced  by  the  various  belligerents, 
daring  the  discussions  to  which  the  armistice  may  give  rise,  will  re- 
quire to  be  supported  by  a  warlike  attitude ;  and  the  party  whosie 
preparations  for  contingent  war  are  conducted  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  promise,  ifi  the  event  of  its  revival,  the  most  prosperous  issue, 
will  naturally  negociate  with  most  success.  Balancing  tlie  policy 
of  converging  all  his  efforts,  nnd  bringing  up  all  his  reinforcements 
to  strengthen  bis  armies'  in  the  North^  Buonaparte  may  still  for 
some  time'be  deprived  of  the  means  of  considerably  augmenting 
Ae  miAibiev  of  his  troops  in  tlte  l^eninsula :  and  so  long  as  the  ar- 
iiiiitice  *h^  continue  without  a-  certainty  of  its  terminating  in 
ptace,  it  will  operate,  nearly  as  effectually  as  war  itself,  in  the 
'<iiape  <4  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Spain. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Spanish  with  the  British  and  Portu- 
Caeae  ti>Mpsisalso  a  circumstance 'rvot 'to  be  omitted  in  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  ifnmediatc  advantages  of  which  Spain  can,  at  this  time, 
coQmiand  thd  possession.  '  It  is  of  great  importance,  both  as  a  clear 
indication  of  the  subsidence  ot^  that  detrimental  jealousy,  which  has 
hitherto' weakened  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  defence  of  theii 
own  country,'  and  as  an  additional  facility  for  recruiting  the  ranks 
thinned  by  the  casualties  of  war.  '^t'his  mode  of  recruiting  also  is 
Mnded'with  e  two-fold  benefit':  the  Spanish  recruit  rapidly 
ioqaires  the  efficiency  of  the  disciplined  veteran  at  his  side,  i^ 
Ai^  bravery  of  the  latter  is  stimulated  by  sympathy  with  the  patri« 
otic  feelings  of  his  Spanish  comrade  io  arms.    The  mass  of  foree 
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in  the  Peninsula  opposed  to  the  enemy  will,  therefore,  not  be,  as 
heretofore,  detached  military  bodies  viewing  each  other's  operati- 
ons ,  with  jealousy  or  dissatbfaction  ;  but  an  amalgamated  power, 
which  will  acquire,  by  length  of  union,  fresh  force  and  fresh  con- 
solidation. 

In  descanting  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to 
the  jealousy  which  has  manifested  itself  in  that  countr}*,  without 
deeply  regretting,  that  national  pride  should,  amidst  the  dangeroas 

infirmities  of  national  weakness,  ever  engender  so.  hatefiil  an  off> 
spring.  Unhappily  it  presented  itself,  for  a  time,  under  the  odious 
aspect  of  pride,  envy,  and  ingratitude.  Streams  of  British  blood, 
poured  forth  in  defence  of  Spanish  independence,  were  long  an  un- 

'propitiatory  offering  to  Spanish  jealousy.  Years  of  strenuous, 
unsparing,  heroic  exertion,  in  a  cause  hi  which  the  interests  of 
Spain  were  immediate,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  were  only 
remote,  have  at  length  begun  to  correct  that  obscurity  of  vision, 
by  which  every  thing  generous  and  noble  and  great,  on  our  part, 
was  viewed  through  the  distorting  medium  of  jealous  intuition. 
At  last,  Spain  begins  to  acknowledge,  by  a  more  intimate  union 

.  with  her'  defenders,  that  those  w  ho  have  abandoned  their  own 
peaceful  homes,  to  fight  her  battles,  and  in  which  they  have  leaped 
unfading  honor  and  renown^  have  some  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation,  which,  withoijut  their  aid^  would  long  since  have  been  in 
the  military  possession  of  the  foe.  Can  it  for  a  moiQent  be  doubted 
that  the  French  w*ould  long  since  haye  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  Peninsula,  if  th('ir  aggression  had  not  been  checked  by  A^ 

.jnterpotsition  of  British  aid  ?  Quiet  possession  of  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal they,  perhapss  might  not  hfive  obtained  ;  but  every  fortress  in 

.^c  Peninsula  would  have  beqn  theire;  every  capital  of  the  ancient 
Kingdoms  theirs;  and  every  poit  and  harbour,  f|om' Biscay  to 
Catnlonia,  entirely  at  their  command.    . 

Much,  certainly,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  Spain, 
though  left  wholly  to  her  own  eflTorts ;  but  uhimately  she  must 
have  fallen.  Guerilla  warfare  may  annihilate  thousands,  or  tens  of 
thousands ;  but  the  decided  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 

jjHBUst  sooner  or  later  have  brought  all  Guerilla  movements  to  a 

.ptate  of  perfect  inactivity ;  and  the  gradual,  but  complete  aubjug- 

..ation  of  the  country  must  have  followed. 
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Spauiy  though  tiie  first  European  State  in  which  war  assumed, 
not  simply  a  military,  but  a  national,  character,  has  still  many  sins 
of  patrioUc  omission  to  expiate.     Had  her  exertions  corref^ponded 
to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  cause,  in  defence  of  which  she 
entered  the  lists  with  her  powerful  adversary,  armed  as  she  was  by 
Nature,  armett  as  she  was  by  tlie  patriotic  zeal  and  ardor  of  her 
proud  and  valiant  sons,  alone,  without  a  particle  of  foreign  aid,  she 
ought  to  have  vanquished  her  treacherous  enemy,  and  expelled  him 
from  her  soil.     If,   with  such  powerful  means  at  her  disposal,  to 
have  achieved  little  be  disgraceful,  what  will  be  the  measure  of  her 
jgDominy,  should  her  enemy  still   triumph,  after  all  the  splendid 
victories  which  have  been  gained  in  her  cause,  not  by  her  own  arms, 
but  by  her  brave  and  generous  defenders !     What  will  be  the  depth 
of  her  shame,  if  her  jealousy,  her  envy,  her  inactivity,  by  with-hold- 
ing  that  perfect  and  unconditional  co-operation,  which  can  alone 
meet  the  exigency  of  her  affairs,  should  ultimately  secure  to  her 
bitter  enemy  that  triumph,  in  which  he  still  hopes  to  exult!     But 
more  enl^htened  views  may  give  rise  to  better  anticipations ;  and 
time  may  have  shown  the  wisdom  of  banishing  from  an  alliance, 
which  has  saved  Spain  from  destruction,  those  blind,  narrow,  inju- 
rious, aud  fatal  feelings  of  jealpusy,  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
diat  zealous,  perfect,  and  unanimous  co-operation,  by   which  her 
national  security  might  have  been  effectually  re-established. 

The  number  and  efficiency  of  the  allied  armies — the  consum- 
mate talents  of  their  immortal  chief — the  diversion  which  even  ihe 
armistice  itself  may  ccntiime  to  make  in  favor  of  Spain — the  in- 
corporation of  the  native  soldier  with  the  heroes  who  have  bled  to 
nve  his  native  land,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  that  jealousy 
which  has  hitherto  obstructed  the  attainment  of  complete  success-— 
these  constitute  the  main  and  prominent  advantages,  of  which 
Spain  should  decisively  avail  herself  in  the  present  campaign.  To 
diese  should  be  added  the  general  impression,  that  this  campaign 
must  be  the  last  in  the  Peninsula. 

-  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  critical  period,  in  which  the  fate  of 
Spun  is  to  be  decided,  is  at  length  arrived.  The  means  of  liber- 
ation are  at  haiid.  Should  they  be  neglected  or  misused,  indel- 
ible will  be  the  stain  affixed  to  the  character  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  present  day.    Whether  their  posterity  shaU  revere  or  execrate 
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it,  depends  on  the  spirit  with  which  they  shall  execute  the  grand 
work  of  national  redemption,  or  on  the  pusillaninlity  with  which 
they  may  basely  yield  to  a  foreign  yoke.  To  themselveSy  and  to 
their  children,  they  owe  the  great  debt  of  national  justice,  which 
can  be  discharged  only  by  effecting  the  deliverance  of  their  country. 
This  sacred  duty  is  not  to  be  performed  by  continuing,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Continenti  the  slow  and  doubtful 
process  of  gradual  extermination.  The  vigor  of  the  couutry 
should  not  be  enfeebled  by  various  and  partial  efforts ;  it  should 
be  collected  and  cbmpressed,  that  it  may  burst  on  the  enemy  with 
Resistless  force.  It  should  exhibit  in  its  effects^  not  the  violence 
of  the  transient  storm,  but  the  sweeping  fury  of  the  tempestuous 
hurricane.  In  atonement  for  his  past  comparative  sloth,  the 
Spaniard  should  awaken^  and  give  the  utmost  activity  to  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  soul.  One  grand  siraultaueous  effort,  one  general 
explosion  of  patriotic  force,  would  annihilate  the  invader,  or  at 
least  compel  him  to  seek,  in  his  own  regions,  protection  from  the 
avenging  havoc  of  a  wronged,  insulted,  and  infuriated  adversary. 
By  such  exertions  alone  can  the  general  expectation  be  fulfilled, 
that  the  present  campaign  ought  to  be  the  last ;  but  if  the  failure 
of  such  exertions,  from  the  absence  of  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and 
co-operation,  should  lead  to  a  disastrous  termination,  the  future, 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula  can  hardly  be  prevented.  A  sanguinary 
and  protracted  contest  might  ensue,  but  it  would  close  with  the 
extinction  of  the  liberties  of  that  fair  portion  of  the  European 
Continent. 

From  the  very  cursory  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  it  appears,  that  many  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  in  the  condition  of  the  respective 
powers,  since  the  opening  of  the  last  campaign,  are  far  from  being 
unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  Collectively,  they  present 
a  mass  of  various  materials,  sufficiently  substantial  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  European  independence.  For  the  erection  of  this 
grand  and  beautiful  edifice,  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  architect- 
ural skill  requisite  for  the  solid  adjustment  of  its  constituent  parts. 
Rich  and  productive  quarries  every  where  abound,  and  zealous  and 
kborious  artisans  flock  from  widely  distant  countries  to  be  employ- 
ed in  its  constnicttoB. 
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The  crisis  of  subjectioa  or  of  liberation  is  arrived.     If  thU  pro- 
pitious moment  be  ueglected,  it  may  never  present  itself  ugaiu;  or, 
at  least,   many  years  of  unavailing  regret  may  elapse  before  its 
rftum.     If  France  be  suffered  to  re-invigorate  her  enfeebled  arm, 
its  future  strength  may  far  exceed  its  former  power  ;  and  it  may 
soon  be  raised,   not  to  menace,  but  to  crush^  those  whom  it  has 
lately  attempted  in  vain  to  annihilate.     France  has  bled  most  co- 
piously ;  but  if  only   a  temporary  debility  should  ensue — if  her 
iaordinate  ambition — her  political  disease — shoulcl  not  have  been 
radically  cured  by  the  severe  regimen  to  which  she  has  been  com- 
pelled to   submit — it  will  assuredly  break  forth  again,  and  with  a 
renovated  and  augmented  violence,  that  will  baffle  every  attempt 
to  mitigate  and  subdue  it.     Unless  the  dangerous  malady  be  heal* 
ed,  eternal  reproaches   will  impugn  the  reputation  of  those,  by 
whom  a  perfect  cure  ought  now  to  be  efiected. 

No  one  who  has  observed,  even  with   the   least  attention,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  principles  by  which 
ail  its  measures  have  beeu  guided,  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  it 
incessantly  aims  at  universal  dominion.     Ntw  conquests  arc  invari- 
ably made  subservient  to  new  conquests,  and  unless  efiectually 
checked,  the  system  will  remain  in  constant  activity.    The  scheme 
of  general  subjugation   will  incessantly  labor,  sometimes  with  an 
Bccelenited,  sometimes  with  a  retarded,  action.     Sometimes  it  may 
be  forced  to  retrograde,  but  will  again  dart  fortli  with  renewed 
velocity.     The  multifarious  interests  and  passions  which   agitate 
mankind,  will,  probably  in  the  end,  render  the  full  accomplishment 
of  this  project  of  universal  conquest  unattainable.     But  France 
may  long  flatter  herself  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  chimerical  dream 
of  ideal  power,  and  may  long  exert  her  vast  energies,  to  the  destruc- 
ticMi  of  all  public  repose,  to  realize  that  bomidless  ideal  sovereign- 
ty, to  which  she  has  the  criminal  presumption  to  aspire.  The  per- 
turbed spirit  of  French  ambition  should  not  be  laid  and  appeased 
by  conciliation ;  it  should  be  defied  and  driven  back,  like  the  spectre 
in  Macbetli's  banquet-scene,  to  its  own  legitimate  abode. 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  many  unforeseen  events  and  chances 
may  occur,  by  which  the  march  of  French  ambition  may  be  imped- 
ed— It  may  be  checked  by  an  explosion  of  national  discontent — 
the  hand  of  Death  may  suddenly  arrest  the  conqueror's  career— ^ 
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vengeance  may  raise  its  arm  against  his  life-disease  may  enfeeble 
he  preternatural  energy  of  his  mind — the  French  Empire  may  be 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  an  uniform  municipal  control,  and 
the  extremities  may  languish  and  wither,  in  consequence  of  their 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Government — the  unwieldy  colossus 
ma/  sink  under  its  own  weight. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  these  chances  and  events 
may  not  occur.  To  place  any  fixed  dependence  on  them^  to  make 
diem  a  part  of  the  basis  of  our  hostile  and  potitical  calculations, 
would  argue  a  total  absence  of  all  statesman-like  sagacity.  Tlie 
measures  adopted  by  the  allies  should  be  founded  upon  very  differ- 
ent data,  from  which  chance  need  not  be  excluded ;  but  among 
which  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  as  an  element  m  the  cal- 
culation. The  object  to  be  attained  should  be  just  and  right ;  it 
should  be  precisely  defined,  and  kept  distinctly  in  view ;  and  the 
means  for  its  attainment  should  be  such  as,  upon  every  reasonable 
and  probable  ground,  are  best  calculated  for  the  insurance  of  suc- 
cess^ If  powerful  armies  are  to  be  vanquished,  they  are  only  to  be 
subdued  by  armies  rendered  more  powerful,  if  not  by  superior 
numbers,  at  least  by  efficiency  and  military  zeal.  If  the  adversary 
be  formidable,  from  having  communicated  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  character  to  the  multifarious  troops  under  his  command,  uni- 
formity of  character  and  of  spirit  must  be  imparted  to  the  allied 
forces^  by  which  he  is  to  be  assailed.  If  unity  and  consistency  of 
plan  be  inflexibly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  it  can  only  be  frustrated 
by  a  persevering  resistance,  conducted  with  similar  simplicity  of  op- 
eration. In  this  case,  should  success  be  the  result,  it  will  lie  se- 
cured without  reliance  on  the  uncertainties  of  chance,  though  the 
accidental  intervention  of  this  capricious  agent  may  assist  the  exec- 
ution of  those  measures,  which  have  been  adopted  upon  sound  and 
rational  principles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  motives  which  determined  the  belligerents 
to  agree  to  an  armistice — whether  they  were  mutually  desirous  of 
peace,  or  secretly  hoped  that  their  preparations  during  the  interval 
might  promise  to  each  a  decided  advantage  on  a  renewal  of  hostil- 
ities— the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  allies  should  admit  of  no 
variation.  Peace,  secured  on  the  basis  of  an  effective  balance  of 
power,  should  be  the  sole  object  either  of  immediate  nq;ociatioOy 
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or  of  eventual  war:  if  such  a  peace  cannot  be  concluded  by  diplo- 
matic adjustment,  it  must  be  conquered  by  force  of  arms.  None 
other  can  be  permanent.  The  magnitude  of  Buonaparte's  mili* 
tary  preparations^  at  this  moment,  points  clearly  to  the  means  by 
which  his  propositions  will  be  supported ;  and  if  those  of  the  allies 
should  be  unaided  by  an  equally  warlike  attitude,  either  a  precarious 
and  unsubstantial  pacification  will  ensue,  or  hostilities  will  re- 
commence under  circumstances  most  unpropitious  to  the  cause  of 
die  allies. 

At  this  crisis,  every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Viemia.  To  its  decision,  consequences  of  unlimited  importance 
are  attached.  The  determination  of  Austria  may  prove  decisive, 
not  only  of  the  fate  of  other  nations,  but  ultimately  of  her  own. 
llie  great  work  of  continental  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
10  auspiciously  begun  and  prosecuted  by  Alexander,  might  now  be 
perfected  by  the  seasonable  and  magnanimous  intervention  of  tlie 
£mperor  of  Austria.  By  aiding  the  allies,  he  would  secure  the  ' 
stability  of  his  own  power,  and  might  recover  both  his  lost  digni- 
ties and  his  lost  possessions.  By  his  junction  with  France,  he 
would  infallibly  seal  his  own  ultimate  ruin. 

Should  tiie  armistice  lead  to  negociation,  a  general,  and  not  a 
continental  peace,  should  be  its  only  object.  ^Fhe  maritime  powers, 
instead  of  manifesting  a  jealousy  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain,  should  zealously  uphold  those  principles  to  which 
her  oaval  grandeur  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  If  these  principles 
were  abandoned,  the  Maritime  States  of  the  Continent  would  be 
unbenefited  by  the  sacrifice ;  whilst  their  firm  and  unshaken  asser- 
tion, by  maintaining  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain,  enables 
her  effectually  to  oppose  and  chastise  the  ambition  of  France,  and 
to  provide,  by  this  just  and  equitable  exercise  of  power,  for  the 
greater  security  and  independence  of  the  Continent.  If  the  mari- 
time greatness  of  this  country  had  been  extinguished  in  the  course 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  would  there  at  this  time  have  been  one 
free  and  independent  state  in  Europe  ?  Would  not  the  whole  have 
lain  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  France  ?  The  obvious  answer  to  this 
question  is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  narrowness  of  that 
jealoui^  with  which  States,  which,  besides,  are  rather  military  than 
naval,  view  the  maritime  pre-eminence  of  England,  notwithstand- 
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iag  it  18  to  that  preponderance  aloue,  that  they  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  for  the  means  of  opposing  a  successful  resistance  to 
French  aggression. 

Equally  animated  by  a  desire  to  conclude  a  permanent  and  ho- 
norable i)eace,  the  allies  cannot  manifest  too  much  promptitude  to 
bring  to  a  hajipy  germination  the  countless  miseries  of  this  pro- 
tracted war.  i^ut  if  it  be  closed,  without  that  indispensable 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  which  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  re-establishment  of  an  effective  balance  of  power,  the  san- 
guinary conflict  will  be  renewed  with  aggravated  violence  and  fury, 
and  afflicted  Europe  will  bleed  afresh  at  every  pore. 
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PREFACE. 


Xhe  Writer  of  the  following  pages  has  been  induced  to  publish 
them,  partly  by  a  wish  that  his  sentiments  on  the  important  subject 
of  them^  and  the  premises  which  led  him  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  formed,  should  not  be  misunderstood ;  and  partly,  he  con- 
£wB68,  because  he  finds,  with  concern,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  moral  state  of  the  natives  of 
India,  many  respectable  and  intelligent  men  still  entertain  very  mis- 
taken notions  on  that  great  question.  It  appeared  to  him  best,  to 
put  together,  in  the  form  of  one  Speech,  the  substance  of  what 
was  said  on  at  least  two  different  occasions.  He  is  conscious  that, 
owing  to'his  not  having  been  able,  from  various  hindrances,  to  exe- 
cute his  task  till  long  after  the  discussion,  his  recollection,  even  of 
what  he  himself  said,  has  become  imperfect,  and  therefore  that  his 
publication  may  be  in  some  respect  an  inaccurate  statement  of  what 
he  actually  uttered.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  has  intentionally 
enlarged  on  topics  on  which,  in  speaking,  he  was  more  concise. 
But  the  inaccuracies  of  his  publication,  he  believes,  are  none  of 
them  important ;  and  more  especially,  it  is  correct  in  that  particu- 
lar which  he  deems  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  entreats  the  reader's  most  serious  considera- 
tion— the  extracts  from  various  documents  taken  from  the  East- 
India  Company's  records,  which  have  been  laid  before  the  House 
of  Conunons  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Dis- 
cussions. The  subject  itself  he  deems  to  be  of  a  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  transcends  the  powers  of  language  to  express ; 
and  he  trusts  that  they,  whose  sentiments  he  has  opposed,  will  for- 
give the  warmth  with  which  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  condemn  their 
opinions.  He  believes,  that  they  are  actuated,  no  less  than  himself, 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country. 


SPEECH,  &c. 


1  HAVE  listened  with  no  little  pleasure  to  the  Honorable  Gentle- 
uian  (the  Hoti.  F.  Douglas),  who,  for  the  first  time,  has  been  juat 
delivering  his  sentiments;  and  I  cordially  congratulate  him  on  tbe 
manifestation  of  talents  and  principles  which,  I  trust,  will  redder 
him  a  valuable  accession  to  this  House,  and  to  his  country;  but 
before  1  proceed  to  tlie  more  direct  discussion  of  the  question 
before  us,  he  will  allow  me  to  express  my  dissent  from  his  opinion, 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  employ  our  regular  Clergy  as  Mia* 
sionaries.  It  was  a  proposition,  indeed,  which  naturally  recom- 
mended it;self  to  the  mind  of  any  one,  who,  like  my  Honorable 
'  Friend  and.  myself,  being  attached,  on  principle,  to  the  Church  of 
England,  aod  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  blessinga 
ipvhich  we  ourselves  derive  from  it,  are  of  course  desirous  of  cooir 
municating  the  same  blessings  to  others  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

I  grant  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  among  the  Ronuui 
CatfaoUcs  it  has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Protest9nt  Churches,  that 
they  have  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
na^ops;  and. I  may  take  this  opportunity*  of  declaring  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  much  to  beiregretted,  that  our  excellent  Church 
Establishmetit  contains  within  itself  jio  means  of  providing  fit  agenta 
for  the  important  work  of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  headien. 
If  or  is  this  a  new  opinion :  on  tbe  contrary,  I  had  the  honor  of 
stating  it  many  years  ago  to  two  venerable  and  most  respected  Plre» 
lates^  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  Bishop  of 
JLondon ;  and  they  expressed  ijiemselves  favorably  of  a  propositioQ 
which  I  submitted  to  their  consideration,  that  .there  should  be  m 
disdpct  ordination  for  Missionaries,  which  shobld  empower  tbem 
to  perforin  the  offices  of  the  Church  iu;  foreign  countries,  but 
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should  not  render  them  capable  of  holding  Church  Preferments,  or 
even  of  officiating  as  Clergymen  in  this  kingdom.     It  is  obvious, 
that  the  qualifications  required  in  those  who  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  this  highly  civilized  community,  where 
Christianity  also  is  the  established  celigion  of  the  land,  are  very 
different  from  those  for  wtitch  we  ought  chiefly  to  look,  in  men 
whose  office  it  will  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  nations, 
which  they  will  find  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  reli- 
^on  and  morality  ; — from  the  qualifications  which  we  should  re- 
quire in  Instructors  who  will  probably  be  cast  among  Barbarians, 
•liB,  besides  having  to  encounter  the  grossest  ignorance  and  its 
4MliQdant  ^ioes,  will  also  have  to  endure  great  bodily  hardships  and 
ylivsftions.     But  this  is  not  the  time  for  enlarging  farther  on  this 
pohit)  or  on  Ae  suggestion  of  my  Honorable  Friend.     It  will  not, 
Xinbw,  e^ape  him,  passing  over  other  objections  to  the  measure, 
that  it  necessarily  implies,  that  the  Missionaries,  who  are  to  officiate 
in  India,  are  to  be  expressly  commissioned  and  employed  by  the 
HSllAeyor  by  the  EastJndia  Company;  whereas,   I  am  persuaded, 
-WH'Ulnill  all  concur  in  thinking,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  spon- 
iabeous  benevolence  and  zeal  of  individual  Christians,  controlled, 
«€  !eourse,  "by  the  discretion  of  Government,  to  engage  in  the  work 
t)f  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  in  our  Indian  territories ; 
und  that  the  Missionaries  should  be  clearly  understood  to  be  anned 
with  no  authority,  furnished  with  no  commission,  from  the  govern- 
v^'power  of  the  country. 

JlUlow  me,  Sir,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  endeavour  to  do 
IMI31  a  misconception  of  the  thirteenth  Resolution,  which  appears 
|[iiKiva11y  to  prevail,  that  the  only  object  it  has  in  view  isy  to 
aeciitie,  to  such  Missionaries  as  the  Board  of  Control  shall  sanction, 
peronsrion  to  go  to  India,  and  to  remain  there,  so  long  as  they 
Aril  ^continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  object  of  the  Re- 
ariVttion,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  principal,  one. 
1  beg  you  to  observe,  that  the  very  terms  of  the  Resolution,  ex- 
pimaiilj  state,  that  "  we  are  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  minds  of 
the  bil^ectt  of  our  East-Indian  empire.''  And  after  much  reflec- 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  from  enlightening  and  in- 
them,  lA  other  words,  from  education  and  instruction. 
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from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^  from  the  progress  of  science, 
more  especially  from  ail  these  combined  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Holv  Scriptures  in  the  native  languages^  I  ultimately  expect  even 
more  than  from  the  direct  labors  of  Missionaries^  properly  to 
called. 

By  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  natives,  we  should  root  out 
their  errors,  without  provoking  their  prejudices ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  that  men  of  enlarged  and  instructed  minds  could  con* 
tinue  enslaved  by  such  a  nion!!(trous  system  of  follies  and  supersti* 
tioiis  as  that  under  the  yoke  of  which  the  natives  of  Hindostan 
now  groan.  They  would,  in  short,  become  Christians,  if  I  msf 
so  express  myself,  without  knowing  it. 

Before  I  enter  further  into  the  argument,  more  especially  after 
what  we  have  lately  heard  from  several  of  my  opponents,  it  is  due 
to  myself,  as  well  as  respectfid  to  the  House,  to  state,  that  though 
I  cannot,  like  them,  speak  of  India  from  my  own  personal  observe* 
tion,  yet  that  T  do  not  presume  to  address  them  on  this  important 
question,  without  having  studied  it  with  the  most  strenuous  and  per- 
se\'ering  diligence.  That  my  attention  has  been  long  directed  to 
the  subject,  will  indeed  sufficiently  appear,  when  1  remind  the 
House,  that  I  had  the  honor,  in  ]  793,  of  moving  the  Resolution 
of  late  so  often  referred  to,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature,  to  diffuse  among  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects 
the  blessings  of  useful  knowledge  and  moral  improvement ;  a 
Resolution  which,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  was  repeatedly 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  House :  and  I  can  truly  de- 
clare, that  [  have  never  since  lost  sight  of  this  great  object,  though 
various  circumstances  concurred  in  preventing  my  again  bringing  it 
before  the  House;  above  all,  that  of  my  being,  for  almost  the 
whole  of  that  period,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  of  a 
kindred  nature. 

Before  [  enter  into  the  argument,  let  me  also  clear  away  another 
misconception,  which  has  sometimes  prevailed,  by  distinctly  and 
most  solemnly  assuring  the  House,  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion, 
1  abjure  all  ideas  of  compulsion ;  I  disclaim  all  use  of  the  autliority^ 
nay^  even  of  the  influence,  of  Government.  I  would  trust  altog^ 
ther  to  the  effects  of  reason  and  truth,  relying  much  on  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Christianify  to  make  men 
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good  and  happy,  aod  on  their  evident  superiority  in  these  respects, 
more  especially  when  the  minds  of  tlie  natives  shall  become  more 
enlarged  and  instructed  than  they  are  at  present^  over  the  monstrous 
and  absurd  superstitions  of  their  native  faith. 

And  now.  Sir,  let  me  enter  into  the  discussion,  by  assuring  the 
House,  that  there  never  was  a  subject  which  better  deserved  the 
attention  of  a  British  Parliament  than  that  on  which  we  are  now 
deliberating.  Immense  regions,  with  a  population  amounting,  aa 
'we  are  assured,  to^xty  millions  of  souls,  liave  providentially  come 
under  our  dominion.  Hiey  are  deeply  sunk,  and  by  their  religious 
fuperstitions  fast  bound,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  and  social 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  Must  we  not  then  be  prompted  by 
every  motive,  and  urged  by  every  feeling  that  can  influence  the 
human  heart,  to  endeavour  to  raise  these  wretched  beings  out  of 
their  present  miserable  condition,  and  above  all,  to  communicate 
to  them  those  blessed  truths,  which  would  not  only  improve  their 
understandings  and  elevate  their  minds,  but  would,  in  ten  thousand 
ways,  promote  their  temporal  well-being,  and  point  out  to  them  a 
aure  path  to  everlasting  happiness. 

But  .our  opponents  confidently  assure  us;  that  we  may  spare 
ourselves  *the  pains;  for  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  are  so  firmly, 
nay,  so  uiialterably,  attached  to  their  own  religious  opinions  and 
practices^  however  unreasonable  they  may  appear  to  us,  that  their 
conversion  is  utterly  impractkablt. 

I  well  know,  Sir,  and  fruukly  acknowledge,  the  inveterate  natnre 
of  the  evils  with  which  we  have  to  cuniend;  that  tlieir  religious 
system  and  customs  have  continued  with  little  alteration,  for  per- 
haps,  thousands  of  years;  that  they  have  diifused  themselves  so 
generally  tliroughout  all  tlieir  institutions  and  habits,  as  to  leaven, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  both  of  their  public  and  private  lives  : 
but  nevertheless.  Sir,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  this  position,  tliat  their 
attachment  to  their  own  institutions  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be 
overcome,' is  a  gross  error,  abundantly  falsified  by  much,  and  even 
by  recent,  experience.  1  beg  the  House  to  attend  to  this  point  the 
more  carefully,  because  it  serves  as  a  general 'test  by  which  to  esti* 
mate  the  value  of  the  opinions  so  confidently  promulgated  by  the 
greater  part  of  those  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  of  Indian  affairs, 
both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it,  from  personal  experience.     ITii^ 
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»  a peraufision  universally  preyaleiU  among  them;  and  if  it  can  be 
disproved  as  easily  as  it  will  shortly,  1  trust,  appear  to  you  to  be, 
it  will  fellow,  that  those  Gentlemen,  however  respectable  where 
their  understandings  have  fair  play,  in  poiut  both  of  natural  talents 
and  acquired  knowledge  (and  no  man  admits  their  claim  to  both 
mwe  willingly  than  myself),  are  here  under  the  influence  of  pre* 
jadice,  and  are  not  therefore  entitled  to  tlie  same  degree  of  weight 
as  if  they  were  free  from  all  undue  bias.    > 

And  first.  Sir,  it  might  afford  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
absolute  invincibility  of  the  religiotis  principles  and  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  great  and  beseticial  reforms  have  been  effected  in 
Tarious  other  most  important  instances  in  which  their  existing  sys- 
tems were,  so  far  as  we  know,  equally  dear  to  them,  and  which 
were  conceived  to  be  equally  unchangeable;  for  even  in  thesci 
Attr  religion  was  more  or  less  implicated ;  because,  as  I  before 
remarked,  it  has  been  most  artfully  diffused  throughout  all  their 
odier  institutions. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  specify  that 
nngbty  change,  introduced  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  which  the 
British  Government  granted  to  all  classes  of  landholders  an  here- 
ditary  property  in  their  estates ;  a  privilege  till  then  unknown  in 
Asia:  the  rents  to  be  paid  to  Government,  which,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  country,  was  proprietor  of  the  soil  throughout  all  India,  were 
equitably  and  unalterably  settled ;  and  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  state^ 
that  care  was  taken  to  secure  to  the  inferior  occupants,  no  less  than 
to  tlie  great  chieftains,  the  secure  possession  of  their  properties 
without  any  increase  of  the  rents. 

Again:  the  most  important  reforms  have  been  introduced  into 
the  judicial  system;  and  in  the  military,  even  the  most  confirmed 
<^igious  principles  and  habits  have,  in  some  particulars,  been  quietly 
Ofercome,  and  have  fallen  into  disuse,  with  little  or  no  observa- 
tion.   Nay,  the  general  spirit  of  our  Government,  as  it  respects 
the  natives,  has  for  some  time  been  such,  as  even  that  passionate 
lover  of  liberty.  Sir  William  Jones,  dared  not  to  anticipate  in  the 
case  of  the  natives  of  India ;  whom  with  pain,  he,  but  a  few  yenr^ 
before,  had  pronounced  to  be  given  up  to  an  uumitigated  and  un- 
alterabk  despotism. 

But  it  b  not  only  where  their  religion  has  been  indirectly  con* 
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oeriicd^  that  it  hum  appeared  that  their  institutions  are  susceptible 
of  the  same  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  every  other 
country ;  but  also,  in  many  instances  in  which  religion  has  been 
directly  in  question.  Mow  else  can  we  account  for  that  immense 
nunjber  of  Mahometans,  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions^ 
scattered  over  India,  most  of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  converts  from  the  Hindoo  faith?  And  let  me  remind  you  of 
the  stern  and  persecuting  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  and  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  which  would  be  tliereby  occasioned ;  since  it  is 
now  an  established  truth,  that  persecution  counteracts  her  own 
purpose,  and  promotes  the  prevalence  of  the  religion  she  would 
suppress. 

>  Again  :  what  shall  we  say  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Seiks,  so 
numerous  as  to  be  supposed  able  to  raise  200/XX)  horse^  who 
within  a  fevv  centuries  have  forsaken  the  Hindoo  faitb^  and  freed 
themselves  from  its  burthensome  restrictions  ? ' 

The  followers  of  Budha  also,  who  reject  Caste,  are  very  nu- 
merous; and  within  the  pale  of  the  Hindoo  faitli  itself,  different 
sects  spring  up,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  other  countries.  Mr. 
Orme  says,  *'  Every  province  has  fifty  sects  of  Gentoos^  and  every 
sect  adheres  to  different  observances/' 

But  we  have  still  surer  grounds  of  hope ;  we  have  still  better 
reasons  than  these  for  believing  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
or  principles  of  a  Hindoo  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to 
become  a  Chiistian ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  from  the  earliest  times 
there  have  been  many  churches  of  native  Christians  in  India.  For 
the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  work  of  conversion  has  been 
going  on  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  at  this  moment,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  Christians  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  here  again,  injustice  to  my  argument,  I  caimot  but  remind 
the  House  of  the  signal  example  which  this  instance  affords  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  our  opponents  on  the  subject  we  are  now  con- 
sidering: for  a  Gentleman  of  high  character,  of  acknowledged 

■  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  highly  iutcrestiug  publication  concerning  the  Seiks, 
suggests  many  most  important  considerations  respecting  tlie  mischiefs 
which,  if  hot  provided  against  by  timely  precautions,  may  hereafter  result 
from  the  galling  and  severe  pressure  of  the  system  of  Castes  on  the  lower 
orders  of  India. 
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uleots  and  information,  who  had  passed  thirty  years  in  India^  and 
who  having  fairiy  made  his  way  to  the  first  situations,  possessed, 
for  full  ten  years,  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  stated 
at  jour  har,  that  he  had  never  heard  of  tJie  existence  of  a  native 
Christian  in  India,  until  after  his  return  to  England  ;  he  then 
learned  tlie  fact,'  to  which  however  he  seemed  to  give  but  a  doubt- 
ing kind  of  assent,  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Buchanan.  Can  any 
thing  more  clearly  prove,  that  Gentlemen,  instead  of  seriously 
turning  their  minds  to  the  subject,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
perception  of  truth,  have  imbibed  the  generally  prevailing  preju- 
(iices  of  men  aroimd  them,  without  question,  and  have  thus  suffered 
themselves  to  be  led  away  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions. 

Let  me  mention  also  another  circumstance,  which  well  deserves 
consideration.  If  the  assertion  of  our  opponents  were  correct, 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  natives  of  india,  in  all  that  regards  their 
religion,  is  so  extremely  great,  that  they  can  scarcely  listen  with 
temper  or  patience  to  any  arguments  that  are  urged  against  it,  it 
would  naturally  follow,  that  the  Christian  Missionaries,  if,  even 
from  the  dread  of  punishment,  their  lives  should  be  safe,  would  be 
universally  regarded  with  jealousy  and  detestation ;  whereas,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  confute  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  most  zealous,  laborious,  and  successful  Missionaries 
have  commonly  been,  among  all  classes  of  the  natives,  the  most 
esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  the  Europeans :  and,  let  me  repeat  it, 
this  is  not  only  true  of  the  ever  memorable  Swartz,  but  of  Gerickfe, 
of  KolhofF^  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Ziegenbalg  and  his  colleagues,  the 
Missionaries  of  a  preceding  generation.  Swartz's  eulogium  it  is 
Qonecessary  for  me  to  pronounce,  because  our  opponents  diem- 
wlves  are  loud  in  his  praise.  And  it  is  acknowledged  that,  during 
liis  long  and  laborious  ministry,  he  was  among  the  natives,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  an  object  of  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 
afection. 

But  an  Honorable  Baronet  rather  insinuates,  that  Mr.  Swartz's 
popularity  among  the  natives  might  arise  from  points  in  his  cha- 
racter which  were  less  estimable  in  a  religious  view.  Swartz,  says 
die  Honorable  Baronet,  was  a  politician.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  thank  the 
Honorable*  Baronet  for  reminding  me  of  it,  Swartz  was  a  poli- 
tkian ,'  but  not  a  volunteer  in  that  service :  he  became  a  politician 
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at  the  earnest  and  importunate  intreaty  of  the  East-India  Goren^ 
ment;  because,  having  to  negociate  with  Hyder  AUy^  they  could 
find  no  one  in  whose  integrity  and  veracity  that  chieftaia  would 
confide,  but  Swartz  the  Missionary  :  he  therefore  became  a  politi- 
cian, and  an  accredited  envoy,  because,  a»  a  Missionary,  he  had 
secured  to  himself  the  universal  confidence  both  of  Mahometans 
and  of  Hindoos. 

But  even  Swartz's  converts,  it  is  alleged,  were  all  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  wretches  who  had  lost  caste,  or  were  below  it; 
and  the  same  assertion  is  generally  made  concerning  tlie  native 
Christians  at  this  day.    This  again,  Sir,  is  one  of  those  wretched 
prejudices  which  receive  easy  credence,  because  they  fall  in  witb 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  receiver,  and  pass  ciurent  from 
man  to  man,  without  being  questioned,  in  spite  of  the  plainest  and 
most  dieciaive  refutatiov.    Even  our  opponents  themselves  will  refer 
to  Mr.  Swartz's  own  authority ;  and  that  excellent  man  having 
happened  to  read  in  India  much  such  a  speech  concerning  Mission- 
aries as  the  Honorable  Baronet  has  this  day  uttered,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  India-House  the  year  before,  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Campbell,  he  positively  contradicted  all  those  stale  assertions  in 
disparagement  of  the  Missionaries  and  their  followers,  which  had 
been  so  generally  circulated ;  among  the  rest^  this  of  the  low  de>» 
graded  quality  of  their  converts ;  by  stating,  that  if  Mr.  CampbeU 
had  even  once  attended  their  Church,  he  M'ould  have  observed^ 
that  more  than  two  thirds  were  of  the  higher  caste,  and  so  it  wM» 
be  said,  at  Tranquebar  and  Vepery.     In  like  manner^  Dr.  Ketr^ 
who  was  officially  commissioned  by  the  Madras  GovaniBMnt,  ill' 
1806,  to  visit  the  Malabar  coast,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob* 
tainiug  every  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  establishment^ 
&c.  of  the  Christian  Religiou  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula,  afteff 
stating,  that  the  character  of  tlie  native  Christians,  whose  numbers^ 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  are  estimated  at  from  seventy  to 
eighty  thousand,  is  marked  by  a  ttrikiiig  superiority  over  the  hea- 
thens in  every  moral  excellence,  and  that  t[>ey  are  remarkable  fos 
tlieir  veracity  and  plain  dealing,  adds,  ^^  They  ane  respected  very 
"  highly  by  the  Nain^,"  (the  nobility  of  the  country),'*  whodoROl 
'*  consider  themselves  dofiled  by  associating  wUh  thom,  tboi&gh  it 
^^  is  well  known  that  the  Nairs  ve  tJie  moat  pQr4icular  of  all  the 
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*  Hindoos  in  this  respect ;  and  the  R^ijahs  of  Travancorc  and  Co* 
^  chin  admit  ihem  to  rank  next  to  Nairs." ' 

Again :  a  letter  from  a  respectable  Gentleman  in  India  to  the 
nenerable  and  justly  honored  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Vincent, 
published  in  the  Report  of  1 799  of  the  Society  for   promoting 
Christian  Knowledge^  mentions  tht:  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  grossest  misconceptions^  concerning    the  native  converts  to 
Christianity^  and  strongly  opposes  them.     After  stating  that  the 
mimber  is  very  considerable,  he  adds :  '^  That  they  consist  of  the 
*^  lower,  or  Pariar  cast,  is  a  vulgar  error  ;  and  instead  of  being,  as 
**  is  often  aaserted,  despised  and  contemptuously  treated  by  their 
**  fellow  natives,  they  are  universally  respected.*'     He  proceeds, 
however:  **  You  may  ask  five  Gentlemen  out  of  six,  who  return 
^  from  India,  their  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  native  Christians  ; 
"  their  reply  will  probably  be,  that  they  see  no  use  in  the  endea- 
^  Touri  to  propagate  Christianity  there ;  and  this  will  be  followed 
**  by  a  repetition  of  the  common  place  idea,  transferred  from  one 
^  to  another  without  examination, '  What  can  a  black  fellow  know 
'*  about  Christianity?'  '*     I  dwell  the  more.  Sir,  on  this  topic,  be- 
cause, how  little  soever  deserving  of  notice  these  prejudices  may 
appear  to  the  eye  of  truth  and  reason,  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
l^werful  enemies  with  wtiich  we  have  to  contend.     Dr#  Vincent's 
correspondent  truly  remarks,  *'  It  is  from  this  sort  of  cant  and  jar«^ 
^  gon  of  Ignorance  and  indifference,  that  false  ideas  respecting  the 
^  natrfe  converts  have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  many  at 
^  kome."     Miserable,  however,  as  thb  jargon  may  be  in  the  esti- 
Hmtion  of  Dr.  Vincent's  correspondent,  it  is  not  to  be  despised, 
when  its  tendency  is  to  detain  an  immense  region  of  the  earth  in 
darkness  and  degradation.     Whot  we  have  heard  in  this  House 
nay  convince  us,  though  it  is  with  pain  and  shame  that  we  witness 
(he  anomtty,  that  men  of  excellent  understandings,  and  of  liberal 
and  well-informed  minds,  can  be  misled  by  these  groundless  pr»* 
possessions.     Even  the  excellent  historian.  Dr.  Robertson,  did  not 
escape  diis  contagion.    Though  commonly  he  is  most  justly  to  be 
Mpected  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  he  seems,  though 
reluetantly,  to  admit  the  impracticability  of  converting  the  natives 

'  See  Dr.  Ken's  Report  to  the  Madras  Goveromcnt,  dated  November  S, 
1806. 
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of  India ;  and  states,  that  in  two  hundred  years,  the  converts 
amount  but  to  about  12,00()  in  number;  whom  also,  if  I  mistake 
not,  he  represents  to  be  of  tlie  very  lowest  of  the  people,  and,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  most  deciisive  testimony,  to  be^  even 
after  their  conversion,  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.  I  could 
multiply  facts  and  arguments ;  but  1  trust,  Sir,  I  have  already  de- 
cidedly established,  that  this  notion  of  its  being  impracticable  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  is  a  vain  and  groundless  theory;  and  that, in 
maintaining  the  opposite  position,  my  friends  and  I  stand  on  the 
solid  and   sure  ground  of  abundant  and  indisputable  experience. 

But  our  opponents,  encouraging  one  another  in  their  error,  take 
still  higher  ground,  and  affirm,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to  convert 
the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  it  is  not  desirable.  The  principles  of 
the  Hindoos  are  so  good,  their  morals  are  so  pure:  better  than  our 
own,  as  we  are  told  by  more  tlian  one  Honorable  Gentleman;  that 
to  attempt  to  communicate  to  them  our  religion  and  our  morality, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  superfluous,  perhaps  a  mischievous,  attempt. 

TlTiis,  by  the  way.  Is  no  new  doctrine;  but,  considering  its  origin> 
it  is  not  altogether  without  shame,  as  well  as  grief,  that  I  find  it  re- 
ceiving any  countenance  in  this  assembly.  It  sprang  up  among  the 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  by  whom  it  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  Christianity,  by  showing,  that  in  countries 
which  were  wholly  strangers  to  its  li^hl,  the  people  were  in  gene^ 
ral  more  gentle  and  peaceable,  and  innocent  and  amiable,  than  in 
those  countries  which  had  for  the  longest  period  professed  the 
Christian  faith.  After  the  practical  comment,  however,  which  a 
neighbouring  kingdom  has  afforded  of  the  dqctrines  of- the  French 
philosophers,  the  opinions  of  our  opponents  will  not  experience  a 
more  favorable  reception  in  this  House,  or  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
count of  their  issuing  from  such  a  source. 

But  really.  Sir,  1  can  only  say,  that  if  the  principles  and  morals 
of  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects  were  indeed  so  admirable,  if 
they  were  even  better  than  our  own,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  would 
belie  the  experience  of  all  other  times  and  countries.  When  was 
there  ever  yet  a  nation  on  which  the  light  of  Christianity  never 
shone,  which  was  not  found  in  a  state  of  the  grossest  moral  dark- 
ness, debased  by  principles  and  practices  and  manners  the  most 
flagitious  and  cruel?     Is  not  this  true  of  all  the  most  polished 
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Batioiu  of  autiquity  ?     Did  not  more  than  one  practice  prevail 
among  them,   sanctioned  often  by  the  wisest  and  the  best  among 
them,  which  in  ail  Christian  countries  would  now  be  punished  as  a 
capital  crime  ?     But,  Sir,   have  not  moral  causes  their  sure  and 
iofalhUe  effects  ?     Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  nations  of  India 
have,  from  the  verj  earliest  times,  groaned  under  the  double  yoke 
of  political   and  religious  despotism  ?     And  can  it  then  be  main-> 
tained,  that  these  must  not  have  produced  a  proportionate  degrad- 
ation of  their  moral  character  r     And  is  it  in  a  British  House  of 
Commons,  above  all  other  places,  where  such  a  doctrine  as  this  is 
maintained  ?     Are  we  so  little  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  free  con-: 
stitutiou  and  religious  Uberty  which  we  enjoy,  and  so  little  thankful 
for  them,  as  to  tolerate  such  propositions  r     No,  Sir:  I  trust  we 
shall  be  protected  by  our  feelings,  no  less  than  by  our  understand- 
ings, against  being  carried  away  by  any  such  delusions.     No,  Sir  :. 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not  to  be 
M)  outraged  ;  and,  in  truth,  we  find  the  morals  and  manners  of  the- 
natives  of  India  just  such  as  we  might  have  been  led  to  expect  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  dark  and  degrading  superstitions,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  bondage,  under  which  they  have  been  so  long  bowed 
down.     To  which  1  may  add,  that,  such  is  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  customs,  that  not  religion  only,  but  common  humanity, 
should  prompt  us  to  exert  all  legitimate  methods  for  producing  the 
discontinuance  of  them. 

.  But  Honorable  Gentlemen  have  read  ns  passages  from  their  re- 
l^ous  books,  some  of  which  breathe  a  strain  of  pure  and  even 
sublime  morality.  Tlie  institutes  of  Akbar  also  have  been  quoted 
upon  us,  and  a  learned  work  by  a  Bengal  Officer  has  been  pub- 
lished, resting  almost  entirely  on  this  basis,  with  large  extracts 
from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

'  Let  me  beg  the  attention  of  the  House,  while  I  ask  such  of  our 
opponents  as  urge  this  argument,  whether  they  did  or  did  not  know 
that  which  is  an  undeniable  fact  (I  refer  to  Mr.  Halhed's  trans- 
lation of  the  Hindoo  laws),  that  if  a  Soodra  should  get  by  heart, 
nay,  if  he  should  read,  or  even  listen  to  the  sacred  books,  the  law 
condemns  him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  If  our  opponents  were  ig- 
norant of  this,  it  shows  bow  little  they  are  qualified  to  be  safe 
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guides  to  us  in  the  road  we  are  now  travelling  :  if  they  knew  it, 
was  it  candid^  nay.  Sir,  was  it  fair,  to  quote  these  passages  of  sub- 
lime morality^  in  proof  of  the  superior  moral  state  of  the  bulk  of 
the  East  Indian  population  i  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  the  same  in 
India  (only  worse)  as  it  was  among  the  most  polished,  nations  of 
the  Pagan  world.  There,  they  had  their  exoteric  and  their  esoteric 
doctrines :  and  while,  in  the  writings  of  their  philosophers,  we 
meet  with  passages  of  high  moral  excellence,  we  know,  that  the 
moral  opinions  and  practice  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo{Je  were  such  as 
would  appear  to  us  at  this  day  almost  insufiferably  depraved,  absurdj 
and  monstrous.  Where  can  we  find  more  elevated  strains  than  in 
the  lofty  speculations  of  the  Imperial  Philosopher  Antoniiuis  i 
And  in  return  for  the  Institutes  of  Akbar  I  might  name  those  of 
Tamerlane,  justly  declared  by  one  of  our  opponents  to  be  one  of 
the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  which  are  yet 
declared  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  form  one  of  the  most  perfect  systemi 
ever  published  on  the  basis  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  topic  we  are  now  considering  is  of  so  great  importance,  tlial 
in  justice  to  my  argument,  I  must  be  permitted  to  enlarge  upon  it )  . 
though,  after  all,  I  must  leave  much  unsaid,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  too  largely ;  and  as  the 
authority  of  several  gentlemen,  long  resident  in  India,  is  urged 
upon  us  in  proof  of  the  probity  and  superior  morality  of  the  nat^ 
ives  of  India,  I  must  beg  leave  to  bring  forward  my  authorities 
also.  And  when  the  House  shall  have  heard  ail  I  have  to  adduce, 
I  am  confident,  that  not  a  doubt  will  remain  in  their  minds,  that 
my  representation  of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India  is 
borne  out  by  an  irresistible  weight  of  unobjectionable  testimony. 
And  first.  Sir,  let  me  quote  to  you  some  general  opinions  of  the  moral 
state  of  the  Hindoos,  which  have  been  given  by  authors  of  established 
credit,  as  well  as  by  others  who^e  authority  is  still  higher,  persons 
who  held  high  stations  in  the  Company's  service  for  many  years,  and 
who,  from  having  lived  8o  long,  and  having  had  so  much  inter- 
course with  them,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  perfectly  ac« 
quainted  witli  their  real  chaincter.  Several  of  the  passages  which  I 
am  about  to  read  to  you,  are  contained  in  a  most  valuable  document 
lately  laid  before  die  House,  the  work  of  a  dear  and  most  honored 
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(mod  of  Diine,  a  Member  of  this  House/  whose  excellent  under* 
standing  and  acknowledged  worth  entitle  all  his  opinions  to  be  re» 
ceived  with  tlie  utmost  deference,  and  whose  long  residence  in  In- 
dit  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants  have  rendered  him 
^oliarly  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  point 
wiuch  we  are  now  considering. 

The  first  witness  I  shall  l>rii^  forward  is  the  traveller  Bemier, 
ID  author  of  such  established  credit  that  his  work  was  allowed  to 
be  received  as  evidence  at  Mr.  Hastings's  trial.  He,  who  travelled 
tmoog  the  natives  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  places 
the  character  of  the  people  in  general,  and  more  especially  that  of 
(he  Brahmins,  in  the  roost  unfiavorable  light ;  but  as  he  no-where 
gives  a  summary  view  of  it,  I  will  only  refer  generally  to  his  high 
aadiority.  The  same  unfavorable  character  of  them,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Brahmins,  is  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Scrafton,* 
whose  instructive  work  was  published  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
Mr.  Orme,  the  excellent  historian  of  the  Carnatic^  leads  us  to  form 
a  still  lower  estimate  of  their  moral  qualities.  ''Were  not  the 
Geotaos  infamous  for  the  want  of  generosity  and  gratitude  in  all 
the  commerces  of  friendship ;  were  they  not  a  tricking,  deceitfid 
peo^e  in  all  their  dealings  ;  their  charity  could  not  be  deemed  to 
arise  from  the  influence  of  superstition." — Orme'a  India,  vol.  IV. 
4to.  p.  4S4. 

"  Every  offence  is  capable  of  being  expiated  by  largesses  to  the 
Brahmins,  prescribed  by  themselves  according  to  their ,  own  mea- 
sures of  avarice  and  sensuality." 

Orme's  character  of  the  East-Indian  Mahoraedans  is  still  more 
unfavorable  than  that  of  the  Brahmins.  '^  A  domineering  irno- 
leace  towards  all  who  are  in  subjection  to  them^  ungovernable  wil- 

>  I  refer  to  a  Memoir,  by  Mr.  Grant,  on  the  Moral  State  of  India,  the 
€iu$es  which  have  produced,  and  suggestions  for  improving  it.  The  Mem- 
oir was  principally  written  as  long  ago  as  1792,  soon  after  his  return  from 
ladia,  abd  was  laid  before  thu  Court  of  Directors  in  1797.  It  contains 
withia  a  small  compass,  a  large  store  of  must  valuable  information  concern* 
i^g  the  religion  and  laws,  the  social  and  moral  state  and  character,  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  his  great  modesty  may  not  pre- 
vent his  publishing  to  the  world  tliis  valuable  document,  and  thereby  obtain- 
^%  for  it  a  more  general  perusal. 

^  Reflections  on  the  Government  of  Hindostan,  by  Luke  Scraflon,  Esq. 
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fulness,  inhumanity^  crnelty,  murders,  and  assassination,  perpetrat- 
ed M'ith  the  same  calmness  and  subtlety  as  the  rest  of  their  politics, 
and  insensibility  to  remorse  for  these  crimes,  which  are  scarcely 
considered  otherwise  than  as  necessary  accidents  in  the  course  of 
life ;  sensual  excesses,  which  revolt  against  nature ;  unbounded' 
thirst  of  power,  and  a  rapaciousness  of  wealth  equal  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  propensities  and  vices  ! "  "  This  is  the  character 
of  an  Indian  Moor." — Orme  on  the  Manners^  S^c.  of  the  Indian 
Moors,  ibid.  p.  423.' 

Governor  Hoi  well  gives  a  summary  account  of  the  native  East- 
Indian  character  in  such  clear  terms  that  his  own  words  shall  be 
quoted  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  Holwell's  mind,  to  say  the 
least,  was  not  in  any  degree  biassed  by  his  attachment  to  tiie 
Christian  system^  as  compared  with  that  of  the  natives  of  India : — 
"  A  race  of  people  who,  from  their  infancy,  are  utter  strangers  to 
tlie  idea  of  common  faith  and  honesty.  The  Geutoos  in  general 
are  as  dangerous  and  wicked  a  people  as  any  race  of  people  in  the 
kno^vn  world,  if  not  eminently  more  so,  especially  the  common  run 
of  Brahmins.  We  can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five  years 
that  we  presided  in  the  Judicial  Cutcherry  Court  of  Calcutta, 
never  any  murder  or  other  atrocious  crime  came  before  us,  but 
it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Lord  Clive's*  testimony  is  given  in  the  same  clear  and  compend- 
ious language  :— "  ITie  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  have  no  attachment  to  any  obligation.'* 

An  equally  luifavorable  character  of  them  is  given  by  Governor 
Verelst,'  especially  in  respect  of  avarice,  treachery  and  ingrat- 
itude. 

Mr.  Shore*  (now  Lord  Teignmouth)  paints  their  character  in 
still  darker  colors : — '*  The  natives  are  timid  and  servile  :  individ- 
uals have  little  sense  of  honor,  and  the  nation  is  wholly  void  of 

'  Well  might  Mr.  Orme  exclaim,  after  so  humiliating  a  picture  of  human 
depravity,  "  How  grateful,  how  noble,  are  the  reflections  inspired  by  such  a 
retrospect,  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  in  favor  of  the  cause  of 
liberty  ! " — Orme's  India^  vol.  iv.  p.  430. 

*  See  Bolt*s  Considerations,  vol.  iii. 

"  3  See  Vcrelst's  View  of  the  English  Government  in  Bengal. 

♦  See  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings,  Appendix  to 
vol.  ii. 
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public  virtue.  They  make  not  the  least  scruple  of  lying,  where 
fialsehood  is  attended  with  advantage.  To  lie,  steal,  plunder,  ravish, 
ormurder^  are  not  deemed  sufficient  crimes  to  merit  expulsion  from 
society.** 

''With  a  Hindoo  all  is  centered  in  himself;  his  own  interest  is 
his  guide''     With  other  particulars  of  a  similar  complexion. 

Sir  John  Macpherson/  who  was  Governor-General  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  commenting  on  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion, thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation  :  "  I  am  afraid 
that  the  picture  which  he  (Mr.  Shore)  draws,  and  the  low  ebb  at 
which  he  states  the  popular  virtues  of  the  Bengalese,  are  not  fictiti- 
ous representations." 

Lord  Comwallis  proved  by  his  conduct  that  he  considered  the 
natives  as  unworthy  of  all  confidence ;  for,  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  men  occupying  such  stations  as  he  filled,  he  never  reposed 
any  trust  in  any  one  of  them,  nor  placed  a  single  individual,  either 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  about  his  person,  above  the  rank  of  a 
menial  servant. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a  character  equally 
unfavorable  of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  was  given  four  hundred 
years  ago  by  their  great  conqueror,  Tamerlane.  "  The  native  of 
Hindostan,"  he  says^  ''  has  no  pretensions  to  humanity  but  the 
figure ;  whilst  imposture,  fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him  consid« 
ered  as  meritorious  accomplishments."— The  foregoing  compil- 
ation of  authorities  is  closed  by  my  Honorable  Friend,  with  the 
following  compendious  delineation  of  the  native  Indian  charac- 
ter. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  recognizing  in  the  people  of 
Hindostan,  a  race  of  men  lamentably  degenerate  and  base  ;  retain- 
ing but  a  feeble  sense  of  moral  obligation  :  obstinate  in  the  disre- 
gard of  what  they  know  to  be  right  ;  governed  by  malevolent  and 
licentious  passions  ;  strongly  exemplifying  the  effects  produced  on 
society  by  great  and  general  corruption  of  manners  ;  sunk  in  misery  ~ 
by  their  vices,  in  a  country  peculiarly  calculated  by  its  natural  ad- 
vantages to  promote  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants." 

■  See  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  against  Mr.  Hastings^  Appendix  to 
Vol.  II. 
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But  we  are  far  from  having  labored  through  tfie  long  and  mel« 
siicboiy  succession  of  witnesses^  who  attest  ihe  moral  degradation 
vf  the  natives  of  India.  Severs}  of  the  passages  I  have  already 
recited  are  accounts  of  earlier  times  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  hop* 
ed^  that  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  has  been  improved^  in 
consequence  of  their  having  lived  so  long  under  our  government. 
AlaSy  Sir !  grieved  I  am  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that 
this  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  I  mighty  I  fear>  go  still  fartlier,  and 
affirm,  that  the  moral  staiulard  of  the  natives  has  been  even  deteri* 
orated  of  late  years.  The  first  witness  whom  I  shall  call  in  proof 
of  the  present  depraved  state  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  a  gentlemfin 
well  known  in  this  House  for  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  and 
whom  there  is  reason,  1  tnist^  to  believe,  that  we  shall  shortly  have 
the  honor  of  including  in  our  number :  I  scarcely  need  explain^ 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He^  it  is  well 
known,  lately  presided  on  the  Beach  of  Justice  in  Bombay;  and 
in  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Bombay,  delivered  in  the  year 
1803,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  1  observe,  that  the  accomplish- 
ed and  justly  celebrated  person,  Sir  William  Jones,  who  carried 
with  him  to  this  country  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  natives,  which 
he  naturally  imbibed  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  which  in  him, 
though  not  perfectly  rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor  ungraceful^ 
I  observe,  that  even  he,  after  long  judicial  experience^  reluctantly 
confessed  their  general  depravity.  The  prexTilence  of  perjury, 
which  he  strongly  states,  and  which  I  have  myself  already  observed, 
IS  perhaps  a  nK)re  certain  sign  of  the  general  dissolution  of  moral 
principle  than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious  crimes,  much  more 
horrible  to  the  imagination,  and  of  which  the  immediate  consequen- 
ces are  more  destructive  to  society." 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  remarks ; ''  An  offence,  of  the 
frequency  of  which  1  formerly  spoke  from  information,  but  can 
now  speak  from  large  and  deplorable  experience,  I  mean  perjury^'' 

A  fhelancholy  proof  of  the  low  standard  of  morals  in  the  East 
was  afforded  on  one  of  the  occasions  which  drew  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  the  above  remarks.  A  woman  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses,  having  prevaricated  shockingly,  was  asked  by  the  Re- 
corder, **  Whedier  there  was  any  harm  in  false  swearing,  she  an- 
swered,  that  she  understood  the  English  had  a  great  horror  of  it, 
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but  there  zcas  no  such  horror  in  her  country  J*     See  die  BoaJwy 
Law  Reports,  given  in  the  Asiatic  Register  for  1804. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  all  are  contained  in 
die  answers  to  certain  interrogatories  concerning  the  moral  state  of 
tke  natives,  which  were  sent  round  by  Lord  Wellesley^  when  Gover- 
nor-General. Lord  Wellesley,  wishing  to  obtain  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  information,  would  of  course  consult  such  persons  at 
he  conceived  to  be  best  qualified,  from  the  situations  which  they  oc- 
cupied, to  give  him  the  intelligence  which  he  desired.     He  tl^ere- 
fore  applied  to  the  Judges  of  Circuit,  and  also  to  magistrates  per* 
manently  settled  in  the  different  provinces.  A  vain  attempt,  indeed, 
bas  been  made  to  do  away  the  effect. of  tliis  testimony,  by  asking^ 
Mhat  judgment  we  should  form  of  the  moral  chso-acter  of  our  own 
people,  if  we  were  to  take  our  estimate  of  it  from  the  criminals 
who  fill  our  gaols.     I  must  say,  I  wonder  that  the  Honorable 
Gentlemen   who  held  this  language,  were  not  checked  by  recol- 
lecting that  they  were  in  reality  reflecting  strongly  ou  the  discre-* 
Uon  of  Lord  Wellesley  himself,  for  having  applied  for  informatioii 
to  a  description  of  persons  which  he  ought  to  have  known  not  ta 
ke  qualified  to  supply  it.     But,  Sir,  you  will  obsen'e,  that  it  is 
concerning  the  general  character  of  the  natives  that  the  Gentlemen 
interrogated  by  Lord  Welle&ley  were  questioned ;  and  I  cai^not 
conceive  that  there  can  be  any  set  of  men  better  qualified  in  all 
respects  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  general  character  and 
conduct  of  the  natives^  than  such  of  the  Company's  servants  as  are 
retident  magistrates.     I  will  not  weary  the  House  with  the  whole 
of  tiw  melancholy  detail ;  but  a  few  of  the  answers  I  must  lay  be- 
fore them.     The  first  shall  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Cole- 
brook,  second  Judge  of  the  Pataa  Couit  of  Circuit,  dated  Patna, 
^Ist  A|)ril,  1804.     ^'  Another  not  less  heinous  offence  attacliing  to 
those  affrays  is  perjury,  to  which  recourse  is  invariably  had,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  such  charges.     To  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  has  this  crime  long  since  readied  in  this  province,  that 
a  Uilal  distrust  of'  huuutn  testimony^  on  every  occasion,  is  the  oMt- 
Mfne^fcc.     No  rank,  no  caste,  is  extmpt  from  the  cantagiiMi.    A 
Zemindary  Dewan,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  circunistautiully  sworn  to 
tke  tiature  ^wi  number  and  to  tke  autt'ofs  of  the  >«foiiiuis  ou  two  of 
hia  cuteheity  amia,  alkge4  to  have  been  murdered  iu  an  uttcnanpt  to 
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dispossess  him  from  the  cutcherry,  scarcely  blushed  when  the  two 
men  were  produced  alive  and  unhurt  in  court,  and  merely  pleaded 
that  had  he  not  sworn  as  directed,  he  should  have  lost  his  employ.' 

Let  me  now  read  an  equally  humiliating  extract  from  the  an- 
swers of  Mr.  J.  D.  Paterson,  Judge  of  Decca,  Jellelpore,  8cc.  to 
the  President,  &c.  Members  of  the  Police  Committee,  30th  Aug. 
1799.  "  -As  a  picture  of  human  degradation  and  depravity  can 
only  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,* 
consistently  with  the  necessity  of  fiirnishing  the  required  informa- 
tion. Their  minds  are  totally  uncultivated ;  of  the  duties  of  nio- 
rality  they  have  no  idea;  they  possess  in  a  great  degree  that  low 
cunning  which  so  generally  accompanies  depravity  of  heart.  They 
are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual ;  they  are  cruel  and  cowardly,  in- 
solent and  abject.  They  have  superstition  without  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  short,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  savage  life,  without 
any  of  its  virtues.  If  we  look  a-  step  higher,  we  tind  the  same 
total  want  of  principles,  with  more  refined  cunning,  no  attachment 
but  what  centres  in  self,  for  the  ties  of  relationship  seem  only  to 
render  inveteracy  Dfiore  inveterate." 

'^  Even  the  honest  men,"  say  the  Judges  of  Circuit,  in  a  report 
made  on  terminating  their  Session  ;  '^  Even  the  honest  men,  as  well 
as  the  rogues,  are  perjured.  The  most  simple  and  the  most  cun- 
ning alike  make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or  that  are  certainly 
false." 

"In  the  course  of  our  judicial  duties,"  says  the  Report  from 
Moorshedabad,  Court  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  (26th  Jan.  1802), 
"  we  still  meet  with  the  same  barefaced  disregard  of  truth  which 
always  characterized  the  natives  of  India.'' 

"  No  falsehood,"  says  Judge  St^acey,  "  is  too  extravagant  or 
audacious  to  be  advanced  before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Perjury  is 
extremely  common." — Fifth  Report  of  Committee  on  East-India 
Affairs. 

"  They  are  probably  somewhat  more  licentious  than  formerly. 
Chicanery,  subornation,  and  fraud  and  perjury,  are  certainly  more 
common." — Judge  Stracey*s  Answer  to  Interrogatories,  30th  Jan. 
1802. 

**  The  lower  classes  are  in  general  profligate  and  depraved.  The 
moral  duties  are  little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.    All  are  liti- 
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gioiu  in  the  extreme,  and  the  crime  of  perjury  was  never,  we  be- 
lieve, more  practised,  amongst  all  ranks,  than  at  present."— jtfn- 
twers  of  Magistrates  of  the  24  Pergunnnhs  to  Interrogatories^  S^c. 

But  perhaps  the  House  may,  with  the  least  trouble,  form  a  sum- 
mary opinion  of  the  result  of  the  answers  alluded  to,  by  hearing  an 
extract  from  a  judicial  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  to  Ben- 
gal, dated  25th  ^pril,  1806,  which  will  show  the  impression  which 
the  information  they  had  received  had  made  on  their  minds ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  it  the  rather  to  the  attention  of  ifae  House, 
because  it  will  show  what  was  then  the  Court  of  Directors'  opinion 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  however  some  of 
them  may  now  have  been  led,  1  must  rather  say  misled,  into  form- 
ing different  sentiments.  '^  The  nefarious  and  dangerous  crime  of 
perjury,  we  are  much  concerned  to  find,  continues  to  prevail  in  all 
directions,  and  even  increases  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  bafBe  and  per- 
plex the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts,  so  that  the  judge  re- 
ceives all  oral  testimony  with  distrust,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
investigate  the  character  of  the  witness  more  closely  than  that  of 
the  criminal."  The  Directors  very  judiciously  go  on  to  remark  on 
the  probable  cause  of  this  low  state  of  moral  principle : — *'  The 
little  obligation  attached  by  the  natives  to  an  oath,  seems  to  pro« 
ceed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  nature  of  their  superstitions,  and 
the  degraded  character  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  alniost  entire 
want  of  moral  instruction  among  them;  and  this  points  to  the 
oecsssity  of  other  remedies,  as  well  as  to  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ment of  a  crime  so  hurtful  to  society  as  peijury." 

If  such  be  the  moral  state  of  the  natives  in  general,  we  might 
well  expect,  at  least  it  would  be  expected  by  all  who  have  a  just 
sense  of  the  intimate  connection  between  virtue  aud  humanity,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  between  depravity  and  cruelty,  that  the  crimes  of 
ictual  violators  of  the  laws,  and  not  of  an  individual  criminal,  but 
of  the  class  of  robbers  in  general,  would  be  extremely  shocking ; 
but  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr,  Dowdeswell's  Report 
OQ  the  Police  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  counteract  that  strange  and 
most  unjust  persuasion,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  diffused, 
that  the  Hindoos  are  a  gentle  and  humane  people.  ''  Were  I  to 
emunerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Decoits^ 
(a  set  of  hereditary  robbers),  and  of  the  consequent  sufferings  of 
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the  people^  and  were  1  to  soften  that  recital  in  every  mode  vflnA 
language  would  permit^  I  should  still  despair  of  obtaining  credit, 
solely  on  my  own  authority^  for  the  accuracy  of  the  tiarrative.'*— «• 
Mr.  Dowdeswelfs  Report  on  the  Gemeral  State  of  the  Police  of 
Bengaly  p.  003. 

"  Robbery^  rape,  and  e\'en  murder  itself,  are  not  the  worat 
figures  in  this  hideous  and  disgusting  picjture.  Volumes  might  be 
filled  \vith  the  recital  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Decoits,  every  line 
of  which  tl^ould  make  the  blood  run  cold  with  horror.'*-* litdf. 

I  could  corroborate  my  general  representation  of  the  moral  de* 
gradation  of  the  Hindoos,  by  still  farther  extracts,  selected  from 
that  massy  volume  on  the  table. '  But  1  will  adduce  but  one  uaore, 
taken  from  a  document  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  Letter  to 
the  veiierable  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Vincent.  Speaking  gene* 
rally  of  the  niorals  of  the  natives,  bis  correspondent  says,  **  The 
atate  of  morality  among  die  natives  is  very  low  indeed.  I  have  luid 
transactions  with  many  of  those  who  have  the  character  of  most 
respectable  men,  rich,  and  of  good  credit.  1  declare  to  you,  I 
never  met  with  one  who  had  any  idea  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
or  who  would  not  break  it  without  scruple,  provided  the  crime 
could  be  effected  without  discovery  and  punishment,  and  produce 
to  him  a  pecuniary  profit.  There  may  be  natives  of  a  diffiirenl 
character;  all  1  can  say  is,  that  I  never  met  with  one»  lam  ^ealh 
ing  of  those  who  are  not  Christians^  Now  I  am  clear,  that  oo 
man,  in  the  coarse  of  hb  dealings  in  England  with  ^'arious  charao* 
ters  for  some  years,  could  truly  make  a  similar  assertion." 

Before  we  dismiss  the  long  and  melancholy  train  of  witnesses 
whose  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India  I  have 
he^n  laying  before  you,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  attend  carefully  to 
two  considerations,  which  are  applicable  to  almost  all  die  opiAuoiMi 
which  I  have  adduced.  These  are,  first,  tliat  the  slatementa  yon 
have  heard  are  ail  of  them  the  opinions  of  intelligent  and  respect- 
able men,  formed  and  given  without  reference  to  any  particular 
question,  which  happened  for  the  time  to  interest  and  divide  tjm 
public  mind ;  and  still  more,  that  they  are  the  opuiious  of  taen 
w4io  were  upon  the  spot  when  those  opinions  were  foreiedj  nud 
whose  attention  bad  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  of  tkp»n> 
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^Me  the  nfatiTes  were  actually  under  Hieir  view.  These  considera" 
tioDs,  Sir,  deserve  the  more  attenlioii,  because,  when  we  find  con* 
ffictmg  testimony  among  men,  ail  of  whom  we  respect^  we  naturally 
kok  for  CKTCumstances  which  ma^  explain  the  discrepancies*  which 
we  witness.  Without  presuming  to  take  upon  me  to  estimate  how 
much  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  this  consideration,  I  am  persuaded 
tet  our  ^ponents  themselves  will  frankly  acknowledge,  ^at  in 
die  two  important  particulars  which  I  have  just  now  noticed,  they 
ire  oppositely  circumstanced  to  the  individuals  whose  testimony  1 
lute  been  laying  before  you.  Firsts  the  favorable  opinions  of  the 
people  of  India  which  they  deliver,  are  such  as  occur  to  them  in 
this  country;  wfaieh  must  render  them  peculiarly  subject  to  the  in-* 
iuendfi  of  that  common  cause  of  erroneous  judgment  of  nations^ 
die  drawing  of  general  inferences  from  individual  instances;  and 
seeoadlyi  they  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  infirmities  of  our  com- 
lidti  nature^  they  cannot  but  be  liable  to  have  their  opinions  in 
Mm  degree,  though  imperceptibly^  biassed  by  the  particular  occa-* 
iko»M  wfciefa  they  are  led  to  form  them. 

And  HOW)  Sir,  after  the  decisive  weight  of  testimony  which  I 
bsfg  laid  before  you,  in  pix>of  of  the  general  depravity  of  the  people 
#r  Hindostan,  what  must  we  think  of  the  soundness  of  the  judg- 
ffieM  pronounced  by  our  opponents,  that  their  morals  are  in  general 
equal,  nay,  even  superior^  to  those  of  the  people  of  this  country  i 
We  have  been  long  accttstomed,  Sir,  to  read  different  characters  of 
the  sane  people  from  different  travellers,  of  the  intentions  of  all  of 
whom,  to  speak  the  truth,  we  have  entertained  not  the  slightest  sus« 
pickm;  bot  a  difference  like  this  1  never  before  witnessed.  In 
face,  however>  Sir,  we  are  relieved  fronf  our  diflkulty,  by  the  very 
Client  to  which  the  assertion  of  our  opponents  is  pushed.  Had  it 
hmm  Inertly  mtempted  to  softeti  the  colors  in  which  we  bad  paiilted 
the- native  character,  you  might  have  been  more  at  a  loss  which 
was  flit  correct  representation.  Beit  when^  instead  of  the  dark 
kuei  vlnoh  we  have  assigned  to  it,  our  opponents  give  it  almo^  tb# 
Mrest  and  lomelieit  tints  of  moral  colorings  we  are  led  infalliUiy  to 
conclude,  that  our  opponents  are  either  ill-informed,  or  that  they 
ireimtlir  the  MneBceof  prejudice;  and baippily, weare  Aunisfaed^ 
in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  with  such  flagrant  instances  of  pre- 
jodSce  on  this  particular  topic  of  religion,  as  to  furnish  a  pretty 
VoL.lU,  Pom.  No.V.  E 
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clear  explanation  of  those  opinions  of  our  opponents  which  would 
otherwise  appear  the  most  inexplicable,  as  well  as  extravagant. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  show,  Sir,  in  one  notable  instance, 
that  on  this  subject  alone  of  religion  and  morals,  as  connected  with 
the  East  Indies,  men  the  most  able  and  the  best  informed  on  all 
other  topics,  vae  strangely  and  lamentably  ignorant.  There  is  a 
sort  of  inaptitude,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  in  what  regards  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  we  discover  in  the  generality  of  the  Anglo^ 
Indians,  which  causes  their  judgments,  however  valuable  on  other 
occasions,  to  fail  them  egr^iously  in  this.  We  have  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  this  remark  in  the  Fifth  Report,  which  I  quote  the  ra- 
ther, because  I  understand  the  character  of  the  writer  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  his  authority  beyond  exception  in  all  other  matters.  1 
speak  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  After  that  shocking  account  of  tlie 
state  of  the  police,  which  I  lately  read  to  the  House,  suitably  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  which  he  had  been  speaking, 
and  very  justly  remarking  also,  that  these  dreadful  practices  must 
be  severely  punished,  ''  but  that  a  great  deal  more  must  be  done  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  those  crimes,  the  real  sources  of  the 
evil  lying  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,'*  he  adds,  (and  let  me 
beg  that  Gentlemen  will  observe  that  Mr.  Dowdeswell  very  justly 
ascribes  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes  to  general  and  moral 
causes,  not  merely  to  individual  and  accidental  depravity ;)  "  if," 
says  he,  ''  we  would  apply  a  lasting  remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must 
adopt  means  of  instruction  for  the  different  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity; by  which  they  may  be  restrained,  not  only  from  the  commis- 
sion of  public  crimes,  but  also  from  acts  of  immorality,  by  a  dread 
of  the  punishments  denounced,  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  future 
state,  by  their  respective  religious  opinions.  The  task  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  S<Hne 
remains  of  the  old  system  of  Hindoo  discipline  still  exist.  The 
institutions  of  Mahomedanism  of  that  description  are  still  bett^ 
known.  Both  might  be  revived,  and  gradually  moulded  into  a 
r^ular  system  of  instruction  for  both  those  great  classes  of  the 
community." ' 
.    We  are  led  irresistibly,  by  this  passage,  to  a  conclusiott,  which,  I 

*  Fifth  Report  on  East-India  Affairs,  p.  617.    Mr.  Dowdeswell's  Reporf 
tn  the  Police  of  Bengal,  Sept  S2, 1809. 
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confess,  has  been  suggested  to  tne  by  various  other  cireumstances, 
thtt  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  opponents,  Christianity  and 
India  are  inconsistent,  totally  incompatible  ideas.  We  cannot  but 
be  reminded  of  the  expression  of  a  former  ornament  of  this  House, 
(a  name  of  high  authority  in  this  country),  that  *'  the  Europeans 
were  commonly  unbaptized  in  their  passage  to  India."  I  will  not 
pi'esume  to  adopt  so  strong  a  position ;  but  Mr.  Burke  himself 
could  not  have  desired  a  iUronger  confirmation  of  his  assertion,  than 
some  with  which  we  have  been  supplied  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cussions, more  especially  M'ith  this,  wherein  we  find  that  a  Gen- 
deman  of  intelligence  and  respectability,  long  resident  in  India, 
bewailing  such  a  dissolution  of  the  moral  principle  as  rendered  it 
diflkult  for  the  frame  of  society  to  hold  together,  and  looking  round 
solicitously  for  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  never  so  much  as  thinks 
of  resortii^  to  Christianity,  but  proposes  to  resort  to  the  revival  of 
Hinduism  and  Mahomedanism,  as  the  only  expedient  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  have  recourse. 

Agreeing  with  him  in  my  sense  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease,  I 
diflfer  entirely  with  respect  to  the  remedy ;  for,  blessed  be  God, 
we  have  a  remedy  fully  adequate,  and  specially  appropriate  to  the 
purpose.  That  remedy.  Sir,  is  Christianity,  which  I  justly  call  the 
appropriate  remedy;  for  Christianity  then  assumes  her  true  charac- 
ter, no  less  than  she  performs  her  natural  and  proper  office,  when 
'She  takes  under  her  protection  those  poor  degraded  beings,  on 
whom  philosophy  looks  down  with  disdain,  or  perhaps  with  con- 
temptuous condescension.  On  the  very  first  promulgation  of 
Christianity^  it  was  declared  by  its  Great  Author,  as ''  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor;*'  and,  ever  faithful  to  her  character,  Christianity  still 
delights  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  succour  the  needy,  to  comfort 
die  sorrowful,  to  visit  the  forsaken.  I  confess  to  you,  Sir,  that  but 
for  my  beings  conscious  that  we^  possessed  the  means  of  palliating, 
at  least,  the  moral  diseases  which  I  have  been  describing,  if  not  of 
effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  them,  I  should  not  have  had  the  heart  to 
persevere  in  dragging  you  through  the  long  and  painful  succession 
of  humiliatbDg  statements  to  which  you  have  been  lately  listening. 
For,  believe  me,  Sir,  though  I  trust  that  to  many  in  this  House  I 
scarcely  need  to  vindicate  myself  against  such  a  charge,  that  it  is 
•not  to  insult  over  the  melaucholy  degi^ation  of  these  unhappy  pep- 
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ple^  or  to  indulge  in  the  proud  triumph  of  our  owb  superiority^ 
that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  painful  subject;  but  k  is  because 
I  wish  to  impress  you  willi  a  just  sense  of  the  malignity  of  their 
disease,  that  you  may  concur  with  me  in  the  application  of  a  re- 
medy :  for,  I  again  and  again  declare  to  you,  a  remedy  there  doubt- 
less is.  God  forbid  that  we  should  have  only  to  sit  down  in  hop^ 
less  dejection,  under  the  conviction,  that  though  these  evils  exist 
they  are  not  to  be  removed.  Sir^  such  a  supposition  would  be  ab- 
solute blasphemy ;  to  believe  that  the  Almighty  Being,  to  whom 
both  we  and  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects  owe  our  existence, 
has  doomed  them  to  continue  for  ever,  incurably,  in  that  wretched 
«tate  of  moral  depravity  and  degradation,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
remained !  No,  Sir,  Providence  has  provided  sufficient  means  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  depths  in  which  they  are  now  sunk^  and  I 
•now  call  on  you  to  open  the  way  for  their  application;  for  to  us. 
Sir,  I  confidently  hope,  is  committed  the  honorable  office  of  re- 
moving the  barrier  which  now  excludes  the  access  of  Christian 
light,  with  its  long  train  of  attendant  blessings,  into  that  benighted 
land,  and  thus,  of  ultimately  cheering  their  desolate  hearts  with  the 
beams  of  heavenly  truth,  and  love,  and  consolation.  And  thane«» 
fore.  Sir,  I  indignantly  repel  the  charge  which  has  been  unjnslly 
brought  against  me,  that  I  am  bringing  an  indictment  against  the 
whole  native  population  of  India;  and  ^  what  have  they  ckme  to 
provoke  my  enmity  V*  Sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  leani  the 
important  lesson,  that  flatterers  are  not  friends:  nay.  Sir,  they  are 
the  deadliest  enemies.  Let  not  our  opponents,  therefore,  hj  to 
their  souls  this  flattering  undtion,  that  they  are  acting  a  frieodljr 
part  towards  the  Hindoos.  No,  Sir ;  thej,  not  I,  are  the  real  eoe- 
Hiies  of  the  natives  of  India,  who,  with  the  language  of  hollow  adu- 
lation and  ''  mouth  honor''  on  their  tongues,  are  In  reality  recom- 
mendii^  the  course  which  is  to  keep  those  miserable  beings  bowed 
dcywn  under  the  heavy  yoke  which  tnowoppresHts  them.  The  moat 
•able  of  our  opponents  has  told  us,  that  some  classes  of  the  nadves 
are  as  much  below  others  as  the  inferior  animals  are  below  tba  htt- 
man  species.  Yes,  Sir,  I  well-know  it ;  and  it  k  because  i  v/idi  to 
<}o  away  this  unjust  inequality,  to  raise  these  poor  imtist  out  of 
-their  present  degraded  stitte  to  tbejustlevaliof  their  tiatura,  thatl 
-am  now  bringii^  before  you  their  i«al  characttt,  asdvesfhuninf  to 
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youlhtir  true  condition.  And  am  not  I^  therefore^  acting  the  part 
of  the  real  friend  i  For  true  friendship,  Sir,  in  apprehensive  and 
lolicitous:  it  is  often  jealous  and  suspicious  of  evil;  often  it  even 
dreads  the  worst  concerning  the  objects  of  its  affection,  from  the 
lolicitude  it  feels  for  their  well-being,  and  its  earnestness  to  pro* 
mote  their  happiness. 

Animated,  Sir,  by  this  unfeigned  spirit  of  friendship  for  the  na- 
tives of  India,  their  r^igious  and  moral  interests  are  undoubtedly 
oar  first  concern;  but  the  course  we  are  recommending  tends  no 
less  to  promote  their  temporal  well-being,  than  their  eternal  wel- 
fare; for  such  is  their  real  condition,  that  we  are  prompted  to  en- 
deavour to  communicate  to  them  the  benefits  of  Christian  instruc- 
tioD,  scarcely  less  by  religious  principle  than  by  the  feelings  of  com* 
mon  humanity.  Not,  Sir,  that  1  would  pretend  to  conceal  from 
the  House^  that  the  hope  which,  above  all  others,  chiefly  gladdens 
my  heart,  is  that  of  being  instrumental  in  bringing  them  into  the 
'paths  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  everlasting  felicity.  But  still, 
wese  all  considerations  of  a  future  state  out  of  the  question,  1 
hasitate  not  to  affirm,  diat  a  regard  for  their  temporal  well-being 
weuld  alone  fiunish  abundant  motives  for  our  endeavouring  to  dif- 
iase  among  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  light  and  moral  in- 
struetion. 

And  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  attempt,  in  this 
place,  to  prove,  that  though  much  of  the  large  mass  of  comforts 
irhicb  we  in  this  countiy  enjoy,  beyond  those,  1  believe,  of  any 
other  iHition  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  is  owing  to  our  invaluable 
Consdtution,  yet  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  also  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  religious  and  moral  superiority;  for  it  is  with  gratitude  alike, 
and  with  pleasure,  that  I  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  is  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  upon 
earth. 

Bat  surely,  Sir,  after  the  account  we  have  received  of  the  low 
stale  of  morals  among  the  natives  of  India,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  me  to  prove,  by  a  reference  to  their  various  institutions,  or  to 
the  cireumstaBces  of  their  social  condition,  that  their  situation  is 
sadi  as  to  interest  every  humane  mind  in  improving  it.  For  cer- 
taidy  mnik  an  enl^htened  assembly  as  this  needs  scarcely  to  be  re- 
iBhided,  limi  the  moral  Governor  of  the  imiverse  has  established  a 
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never-fkiliiig  and  inseparable  connection  between  vice  and  miseryi 
though  for  a  time  they  may  appear  dissevered,  and  vice  may  seem 
even  to  have  associated  herself  with  happiness.  Sir,  the  evils  of 
India  are  not  merely  such  as  a  despotic  government  never  fails  to 
introduce  and  continue.  In  countries,  great  countries  especially^ 
groaning  under  the  most  absolute  despotism,  there  may  often  be 
much  domestic,  and  even  social  happiness.  It  was  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  government,  that  our  great  Poet 
beautifuJly  alluded  when  he  observed, 

"  With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
"  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy .'^ 

And  truly  in  the  main,  though  somewhat  too  broadly  and  strongly 
shaded,  he  adds, 

**  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  endure, 

"  How  few  tliat  Courts  or  Kings  can  cause  or  cure.'* 

But  the  evils  of  Hindostan  are  family,  fire*side  evils :  they  pervade 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  embitter  the  domestic  cup 
in  almost  every  family.  Why  need  I,  in  this  country,  insist  on  the 
evils  which  arise  merely  out  of  the  institution  of  Caste  itself;  a 
system  which,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  has  been  complimented  as 
a  device  of  deep  political  wisdom,  must  surely  appear  to  every 
heart  of  true  British  temper  to  be  a  system  at  war  with  truth  aud 
nature;  a  detestable  expedient  for  keeping  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  bowed  down  in  an  abject  state  of  hopeless  and  irre- 
mediable vassalage.  It  is  jusdy.  Sir,  the  glory  of  this  country,  that 
no  member  of  our  free  community  is  naturally  precluded  from 
rising  into  the  highest  classes  in  society.  And,  in  fact,  we  have 
all  witnessed  instances  of  men  who  have  emerged  out  of  their  ori- 
ginal poverty  and  obscurity,  and  have  risen  to  the  highest  level,  by 
the  inborn  buoyancy  of  their  superior  natures;  our  free  Constitu- 
tion, to  which  such  occurrences  are  scarcely  less  honorable  than  to 
the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  opening  the  way  for 
the  developement,  and  Providence  favoring  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Even  where  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  conmionly  been 
possible,  (though  in  the  West  Indies,  alas!  artificial  difficulties  have 
been  interposed^)  for  individuals  to  burst  their  bonds^  and  assert 
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the  privileges  of  their  nature.     But  the  more  cruel  shackles  of 
Caste  are  never  to  be  shaken;  as  well  might  a  dog,  or  any  other  of 
the  brute  creation^  (it  is  the  Honorable  Gentleman's  own  illustra- 
tioo,)  aipire  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man.     I  will  not  think  so 
injarioualy  of  our  opponents  as  not  to  be  persuaded,  that  they  would 
iiK^nantly  spurn  at  the  very  idea  of  introducing  such  a  system  into 
this  country.     And  are  not  the  natives  of  India,  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, hirly  intitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  we  can  safely  impart  to 
them?     And  if  there  be  any  which  we  cannot  as  yet  venture  to 
communicate,  should  we  not  at  least  be  longing,  with  eager  and 
almost  impatient  expectation,  for  the  time  when  we  can  render 
them  partakers  of  the  best  blessings  which  we  ourselves  enjoy  ? 
And  here.  Sir,  in  justice  to  my  cause,  I  cannot  but  animadvert  up- 
on the  spirit  and  tone  with  which  our  opponents  have  descanted  on 
the  impossibility  of  making  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  of  thereby  effecting  the  moral  improvement 
which  Christianity  would  produce.     I  should  have  expected.  Sir, 
if  they  were  unwillingly  compelled  to  so  unwelcome  a  conclusion, 
u  that  all  hopes  of  thus  improving  the  natives  of  India  must  be 
ibandooed  as  utterly  impracticable,  that  they  would  form  the  opi- 
moo  tardily  and  reluctantly,  and  express  it  with  the  most  manifest 
concern.     I  need  not  remind  the  House  with  what  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness, not  to  say  of  levity,  the  declaration  has  been  made.     But 
it  is  fair  to  say,  that  one  of  the  Honorable  Members  supplied  the 
explanation,  by  plainly  intimating,  that,  in  his  opinion,  all  religions 
Were  alike  acceptable  to  the  conunon  Father  of  the  universe ; — the 
same  truth,  a  little  differently  expressed,  as  was  taught  by  one  of 
the  Brahmins,  who  stated  to  one  of  our  Missionaries,  that  Hea- 
ven was  a  large  palace,  to  which  there  was  a  number  of  different 
foads,  and  that  each  nation  or  individual  might  choose  his  own  at 
pleasure.     But,  as  1  have  already  stated,  our  opponents  should 
remember,  that  Christianity,  independently  of  its  effects  on  a  future 
state  of  existence,  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  avowed  scep- 
tics, to  be,  beyond  all  odier  institutions  that  ever  existed,  favorable 
to  the  temporal  interests  and  happiness  of  man :  and  never  was 
diere  a  country  where  there  is  greater  need  than  in  India  for  the 
diffusion  of  its  genial  influence. 
In  reaaening  concerning  the  happiness,  no  less  than  the  virtue, 
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of  any  people^  all  who  consider  how  many  of  the  charities  of  life, 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  our  earthly  com* 
forts^  arise  out  of  our  domestic  relations^  will  tjiink  it  difficult  to 
over-fate  the  sum  of  the  evils,  produced^  and  the  happiipess  in* 
paired  and  lost^  firom  the  aiag^e  ciroumstaHC^  of  the  prevaleiice  of 
polygamy.     Here  9gaui,  to  prove  the  effects  of  polygamy^  I  would 
refer  to  one  who  had  no  peculiar  zeal  for  Christianity;  d&ough  Im' 
understanding  was  too  enlightened^  and  Us  mind  too  well  iufornoed, 
for  him  not  to  recognize  its  superior. excellences;  I  mean,  to  the 
P;resideat  Montesquieu.     Would  we  see  a  Uvely  piotufe  of  ^ 
jealousies,  the  heact-buriiADgs^  the  artifice,  the  fals^Hxid,  the  oru« 
el^,  the  rage,  and  the  despair,  of  which  polygamy  is  ths  fertile 
source,  let  us  look  to  that  great  writer's  Persian  Letters.     And 
here  also,  Sir,  we  may  find  a  decisive  settlement  of  the  ^eslioii, 
concerning  which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  lo 
the  rank  in  the  scale  of  being  which  is  assigned  to  the  female  seat 
among  the  natives  of  India.     An  Honorable  Friend  of  mine  (Mr; 
William  Smith)  has  quoted  some  passages  from  their  great  lawn 
giver,  which  speak  of  women  in  general  in  the  most  disparaging 
and  even  contemptuous  terms.    We  see  the  same  estimate  'm  voMJOf 
of  the  Hindoo  customs  and  institutions;  but  this  system  of  poly^ 
gamy  alone  might  have  sufficed  to  prove,  that  the  female  sex  eould 
not  possess  in  India  that  equality,  in  point  of  nature  and  ranky  with 
ours,  to  which  it  is  considered  to  be  intitled  in  every  Chrifttan 
country,  and  on  which,  in  tact,  so  much  of .  the  real  dignity  and 
happiness,  as  well  as  so  many  of  the  benefits,  of  the  married  stater 
essentially  depend.  '* 

Again,  iu  India  we  find  prevalent  that  evil,  I  mean  Infanticide^ 
against  wliich  we  might  have  hoped  that  Nature  herself  would  have 
supplied  adequate  restraiats,  if  we  had  not  beeot  taught  by  experir. 
6n€e>  that  for  our  deliverance  even  from  this  detestable  crime>  w^ 
are  indebted  to  Christianity.  For  it  U  not  to  philosophy^  it  io-not 
to  civilization ;  it  is  not  to  progress  in  refinenaent,  or  in  the  arts 
aivi  comforts  of  social  life;  it  is  not  even  to  Liberty  herself^  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  this  mnancipation.  The  firiends  of 
Christiauity  may  justly  glory  in  the  a<:knowledgment  of  one  of  its 
greatest  enemies,  that  infanticide  was  the  incorngibk  vice  oC  aU: 
antiquity    and  it  ^  very  striking^  that  both  ixk  Imba  and  ia*  China, 
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irii^re  the  light  of  RevehtioD  ha»  never  penetrated,  this  detestable 
cme  stiU  usserlsits  superiority  over  nature  itself,  no  less  than  over 
Wue.  To  ihia,  in  India,  is  added,  the  destruction  of  the  sick  and 
tkagod,  often  by  tbeir  nearest  relaMves. 

Theve  is  another  practice,  on  the  prevalence  of  which  it  is  the 
lilhef  necessary  for  me  to  insist,  because  it  lias  been  conceived  by 
m»y  GeotlemeB,  otherwise  well-informed  on  East-Indian  topics, 
tkat  whatever  nwy  have  been  formerly  the  case,  the  practice  now 
siists  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree.  The  House  must  have  an* 
dcipated  my  mention  of  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile 
qf  their  deceased  husbands.  A  writer  of  great  authority,  (Mr. 
Dow)  Qia^y  years  ago,  staled  the  custom  to  have  become  almost 
extinct.  B^t  soi^ry  I  am  to  say«  that  this  is  so  far  from  being  the 
tnilb,  that  the  practice,^  which  Bemier  states  to  have  been  greatly 
discounted,  thougb  not  absolutely  prohibited,  by  the  Mahometan 
govemment,  and  which,  in  consequence,  had  considerably  declined^ 
hit  increased  since  the  country  came  under  our  dominion.  Great 
|Mns  were  taken  by  the  Missionaries,  a  few  years  ago,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  widows  which  were  annually  burnt  in  a  district  thirljy 
milas  round  Calcutta,  and  die  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear, 
that  in  this  comparatively  srnaU  area,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
nidows  were  burnt  in  six  months.  In  the  year  1803,  within  the 
itme  space,  di^  number  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  seventy*five, 
qoe  of  whom  was  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  I  ought  to  state, 
thai  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  have  the  account  correct ;  cer» 
tkin  persons  were  employed  purposely  to  watch  and  report  th» 
Dumber  of  these  horrible  eidbibitions ;  and  the  place,  person^  and 
odier  particulars  were  regularly  certified.  After  hearing  lUs,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  on  being  told,  thai  the  whole  nunsbei  of 
these  anoual  sacrifices  of  women,  who  are  often  ibus  cruelly  lom 
from  their  children,  at  the  very  time  when,  from  die  loss  of  their 
fiMher,  they  must  be  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  fostering  cue  of 
die  surviving  parent,  is  estimated,  I  think,  in  the  Bengal  provinces, 
to  be  ten  thousand ;  the  same  number  at  which  it  was  calculated, 
many  years  slgo,  by  a  Gentleman  whqse  uncommon  proficiency  in 
the  native  languages  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in  his  in<|uiries 
on  this  aubfect,  the  highly  respected  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Chambers. 
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Nor  must  we  dare  to  flatter  ouraelves,  though  it  would  in  truth 
be  a  wretched  consolation,  that,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  these 
sacrifices  are  spontaneous.  Not  to  mention  what  Bemier  himself 
relates  from  his  own  personal  view,  that  the  women  are  always 
carefully  fastened  down,  sometimes  with  strong  green  bamboos,  at 
others  with  thick  strong  ropes  thoroughly  soaked  in  water ;  which 
is  done,  as  Mr.  Marshman  was  frankly  told,  lest  on  feeling  the  fire 
they  should  run  away  and  make  their  escape ;  Bemier  goes  on, 
**  When  the  wretched  victims  drew  back,  I  have  seen  those  demons 
the  Brahmins  thrusting  them  into  the  fire  with  their  long  poles.^ 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  relations  and  fi*iends  of  die  widow,  exerting 
their  utmost  influence  with  her,  succeed  in  persuading  her  to  live; 
but  too  commonly,  the  poor  wretches  are  forced  into  these  acts  of 
sdf-immolation  by  the  joint  influence  of  their  hopes  and  fears. 
Their  fears,  however,  are  by  far  the  more  predominant  of  the  two: 
and  while  the  Brahmins  delude  them  with  the  hopes  of  glory  and 
immortality,  if  they  consign  themselves  to  the  flames,  their  only 
alternative  is  a  life  of  hard  fare,  and  servile  ofiices ;  in  short,  a  life, 
of  drudgery,  degradation,  and  infamy. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  number  of  these  human  sacrifices,  and  sqch 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  made.  As  to  their  nature — I  should 
shock  the  feelings  of  the  hardest  heart,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  the 
authenticated  statements  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  this  kind  which  are 
continually  taking  place ;  to  which  the  people  are  so  accustomed, 
that,  as  I  lately  learned  from  a  private  friend  of  my  own,  who  wit* 
nessed  one  of  these  dreadful  transactions,  a  great  concourse  of 
spectators,  even  in  populous  districts,  is  not  collected ;  and  what  is 
worse  than  all,  the  horrible  scene  is  beheld  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern, and  even  levity,  as  we  see  among  the  lower  orders  in  this 
country,  when  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  inferior  animals  is  the 
subject  of  their  savage  mirth.  But  I  will  spare  you  the  disgusting 
recital : '  and  yet  I  well  remember  what  was  said,  nearly  in  the 

'  It  would  scarcely  be  justifiable  to  forbear  inserting,  what  perhaps  I  was 
culpable  in  not  reading  to  the  House,  the  following  account  of  one  of  these 
horrible  scenes,  at  which  the  Missionary,  Mr.  Marshman,  was  present  a 
few  years  ago.  I  will  extract  his  own  words,  only  adding,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  most  established  integrity,  in  the  veracity  of  whose  account  entire  reli- 
ance may  be  justly  placed. 
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place  %vhere  I  now  stand,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  by  a  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman  now  no  more,  (Mr.  Fox),  <'  that  true  hu- 
manity consists,  not  in  a  squeamish  ear,  but  in  feeling  for  the  suffer- 

^  A  person  informing  us  that  a  woman  was  about  to  be  burnt  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband,  near  our  house,  I,  with  several  of  our  brethren, 
hai^ned  to  the  place :  but  before  we  could  arrive,  the  pile  was  in  flames. 
It  was  a  horrible  sight.  The  most  shocking  indifference  and  levity  appeared 
among  those  who  were  present.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  brutal  than 
their  behaviour.  The  dreadful  scene  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  reli- 
poos  ceremony.  It  resembled  an  abandoned  rabble  of  boys  in  England, 
oidkcted  for  the  purpose  of  worrying  to  death  a  cat  or  a  dog.  A  bamboo, 
perhaps  twenty  feet  long,  had  been  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  stake,  driven 
mto  the  ground,  and  held  down  over  the  fire  by  men  at  the  other.  Such 
were  the  confusion,  the  levity,  the  bursts  of  brutal  laughter,  while  the  poor 
woman  was  burning  alive  before  their  eyes,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  spark 
of  humanity  was  extinguished  by  this  accursed  superstition.  That  which 
idded  to  the  cruelty  was,  the  smallness  of  the  fire.  It  did  not  consist  of  so 
much  wood  as  we  consume  in  dressing  a  dinner;  no,  not  this  fire  that  was  to 
consume  the  living  and  the  dead !  I  saw  the  legs  of  the  poor  creature 
hiogiDg  out  of  the  fire  while  her  body  was  in  flames.  After  a  while,  they 
took  a  bamboo,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  stirred  it,  pushing  and  beating 
the  half-consumed  corpses,  as  you  would  repair  a  fire  of  green  wood,  by 
throwing  the  unconsumed  pieces  into  the  middle.  Perceiving  the  legs  hang- 
ifig  out,  they  beat  them  with  the  bamboo  for  some  time,  in  order  to  break 
the  ligatures  which  fastened  them  at  the  knees,  (for  they  would  not  have 
come  near  to  touch  them  for  the  world).  At  length  they  succeeded  in  bend- 
ing them  upwards  into  the  fire,  the  skin  and  muscles  giving  way,  and  di&* 
covering  the  knee-sockets  bare,  with  the  balls  of  the  leg  bones :  a  sight  this 
vliicb,  I  need  not  say,  made  me  thrill  with  horror,  especially  when  I  recol«> 
lected  that  this  hapless  victim  of  superstition  was  alive  but  a  few  minutes 
hefore.  To  have  seen  savage  wolves  thus  tearing  a  human  body  limb  from 
limb,  would  have  been  shocking ;  but  to  see  relations  and  neighbours  do  this 
to  one  with  whom  they  had  familiarly  conversed  not  an  hour  before,  and  to 
do  it  with  an  air  of  levity,  was  almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear. 

^  You  expect,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  this  imhappy  victim  was  the  wife  of 
tome  Bramin  of  high  caste.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  barber  who  dwelt  in 
Serampore,  and  had  died  that  morning,  leaving  the  son  I  have  mentioned, 
and  a  daughter  of  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Thus  has  this  infernal  supersti- 
tion aggravated  the  common  miseries  of  life,  and  left  these  children  stripped 
af  both  their  parents  in  one  day.  Nor  is  this  an  imcommon  case.  It  often 
bappens  to  children  far  more  helpless  than  these;  sometimes  to  children 
possessed  of  property ;  which  is  then  left,  as  well  as  themselves,  to  the  mercj 
of  those  who  have  decoyed  their  mother  to  their  father's  funeral  pile  !*^ 
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ings  of  others,  and  beiog  fonvard  and  active  in  relieving  them." 
Aiid>  Sir,  I  ikin  perfectly  sjurc,  tliat  people  could  not  make  up  tbeit 
minds  to  the  quiet  tokralioa  of  these  practices :  they  would  not  si|^ 
fer  them,  I  mean,  to  go  on,  without  using  every  lawful  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  them ;  but  for  our  havii^  not  yet  learned  to  consider 
India  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  its  inhabitants  as  our 
fellow-subjects.  The  vast  distance  also  of  the  scene  of  these  bar- 
barities tends  considerably  to  deaden  the  impression  which  they 
would  otlierwise  produce.  If  these  transactions  took  place  in  any 
part  of  England,  instead  of  the  indifference  with  which  tliey  ha^e 
been  too  long  regarded  by  men,  1  am  sensible,  not  inferior  in  hu- 
manity to  ourselves,  the  public  zeal  would  be  called  forth,  and 
every  possible  endeavour  would  be  used  to  put  an  end  to  them. 
But  here  again.  Sir,  we  see  the  effects  of  that  strange  delusion  by 
which  our  couutrymeh  are  led  into  adopting  one  set  of  noorals  and 
principles^  and  even  feelii^s,  for  this  country,  and  another  ka 
India.  And  although,  after  the  proofs  of  the  abilities  of  the 
Anglo-Indians,  which  have  been  exhibited  to  this  House  in  the 
course  of  this  very  inquiry,  the  grossest  prejudice  alone  would 
deny  that  they  are  men  of  superior  talents  and  intelligence ;  yet,  I 
must  say,  this  very  consideration,  that  they  have  one  rule  of  judging 
for  India,  and  another  for  Great  Britain,  renders  them  judges' 
against  whose  competency  1  must  except,  when  the  question  is 
concerning  the  introduction  of  British  religion,  British  morals,  and 
Briti^b  manners,  among  the  inhabitants  of  British  India. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  sliall  do  liule  more  than  allude  to  another  daai 
of  enormities,  which,  by  that  very  enormity,  are  in  some  measure 
shielded  from  the  detestation  they  would  otherwise  incur:  I  ailude 
to  the  various  obscene  and  bloody  rites  of  their  idolatrous  ceremo- 
nies, with  all  their  unutterable  abominations.  A  vain  attempt  ha» 
been  made,  in  a  single  instance,  to  do  away  this  charge ;  but  had 
the  endeavour  succeeded,  instead  of  utterly  failing,  as  it  certamly 
did,  what  would  it  avail  when  the  obscene  and  bloody  nature  of 
the  Hindoo  superstitions  is  established  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses ; 
and  I  win  add,  when,  from  pur  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ^ 
the  language,  books,  and  institutions  of  the  natives,  the  light  of 
day  w  at  length  beginning  to  sliine  into  these  dens  of  darksieit,  and 
to  expose  their  foul  contents  to  our  disgust  am)  abhorrence  ?     We 
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■ugkt  easily  anticipate^  that  the  people's  being  accuiltoinecl  to  wit- 
aess  the  inost  disgustiogly  indecent  exhibitioiiSy '  ia  broad  day, 
aunt  have  the  effect  of  destroying  ail  that  natural  modesty  which 
At  Aknighty  has  impUnted  in  us  for  the  most  beneiicial  porposea. 
Aad  such  is  in  truth  the  feet :  and  a  Gentleman,  whose  name,  if  it 
were  mentioaed,  would  at  once  establish  the  undeniable  truth  of 
aay  statement  which  is  made  on  his  authority,  has  assured  me  that 
whole  families,  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages,  will  witness  togcv 
dier  a  sort  of  theatrical,  or  pantomimical  entertainmetit,  of  the 
most  shockingly  indecent  kind.     Lord  Cornwallis,  much  <to  his  ho- 
nor, shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India,  declined  an  invitalion  %o  aa 
amusement  of  this  indecent  kind,  to  which  he  had  been  aaked  by 
die  native  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  settlement.     Indeed,  to  ail 
who  have  made  it  their  business  to  study  the  natuve  of  idolatrous 
worship  in  general,  I  scarcely  need  remark,  that  in  its  superstitious 
fites,  diere  has  commonly  been  found  to  be  a  natural  alliance  te*- 
tween  obscenity  and  cmclty ;  and  of  the  Hindoo  toiperstttiaQM  it 
amy  be  truly  affirmed,  that  they  are  scarcely  less  bloody  *  than  la»- 
civioas ;  and  as  the  innate  modesty  of  our  nature  is  effaced  by  the 
one,  so  all  the  nataral  feelings  of  humanity  are  extingaisbed  hy  the 
othier.     Hence  it  is,  that,  as  in  other  instances,  as  well  as  in  thsif  of 
Ibe  bvming  of  widows,  we  often  read  and  hear  of  spectacles  and  ittci«- 
dents,  which  would  deeply  interest  the  feelings  of  mo^  £urojpeaiiSy 
heii^  witnessed  by  the  natives  with  utter  insensibility.     Were  aM 
considerations  of  hiunanity  to  4m  left  out  of  the  question,  the  ooih 
loqueBcesof  some  of  the  prevalent  enormities  wovld  deserve  oar 
attention, «ven  in  apolitical  view,  on  accotmt  of  the  onasbcva 

.  *  X  will  give  one  Instance  only,  as  a  specimen.  .It  >is  rebted  by.  an  <une^ 
ceptiooable  witness.  '*  I  suppose  two  tliousaod  men,  women*  aad  children, , 
might  be  assembled.  I  observed,  that  one  of  the  men,  standing  before  the 
idolin  a  boiiCt,  dancing,  and  making  indecent  gestures,  was  stahk  naked.  As 
the hotft  passed  along,  hewas  gated  at  by  the  mob;  norceuM  I  percei^ 
tliat  this  abomiaable  aetion  pro^cad  any  other  sensation  than  'ttnit  «f 
iatigbter.  'Gefote  other  images,  5K>ungmen,  dre&sedia  woiDel)'si«loUi«^ 
were  dancing  with  other  men,  making  indecent  gestures.  I  cannot  1ic{p 
thinking,  but  that  the  vulgarest  mob  in  England  would  have  arisen  on  these 
impudent  beasts,  and  liave  almost  torn  them  in  pieces.  I  have  seen  th^ 
ttme  abomhialions  exhibited  before  onr  own  door.**— TTor^  Aetaunt  of  92^ 
|j|iMi,^c.!e/''Waifo«t.    4to.  Note,  |>.  S06. 
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which  fall  victims  to  these  pernicious  superstitions.  A  Gentleman 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  better  qualified  than  almost  any  one 
else  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  this  instance/  I  mean  Dr,  Ca- 
rey, the  Missionary,  has  calculated,  that,  taking  in  all  the  various 
modes  and  forms  of  destruction  connected  with  the  worship  at  the 
Temple  of  Jaggernaut  in  Orissa,  the  lives  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand human  beings  are  annually  expended  in  die  service  of  that 
single  idol. 

It  has  often  been  truly  remarked,  particularly,   I   think,  by  the 
Historian  of  America,  that  the  moral  character  of  a  people  may 
commonly  be  known  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  objects 
of  its  worship.     On  this  principle^  we  might  hav«  anticipated  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Hindoos^  by  ascertaining  the  character  of 
their  deities.    If  it  was  truly  affirmed  of  the  old  Pagan  mythology, 
that  scarcely  a  crime  could  be  committed,  the  perpetrator  of  which 
might  not  plead  in  his  justification  the  precedent  of  one  of  the 
national  gods ;  far  more  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  in  the  adventures 
of  the  countless  nibble  of  Hindoo  deities  you  may  find  every  possi- 
ble variety  of  every  practicable  crime.     Here  also,  more  truly  than 
of  old,  every  vice  has  its  patron,  as  well  as  its  example.    Th^ 
divinities  are  absolute  monsters  of  lust,  injustice,  wickedness,  and 
cruelty.     In  short,  their  religious  system  is  one  grand  abomination. 
Not  but  &at  I  know  you  may  sometimes  find,  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  acknowledgments  of  the  unity  of  the  great  Creator 
of  all  things ;  but  just  as,  from  a  passage  of  the  same  sort  in  Cicero^ 
it  would  be  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  experience  to  argue,  that 
die  common  Pagan  mythology  was  not  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
mankind  in  the  ancient  world ;  so  it  is  far  more  absurd  and  ground- 
less to  contend  that  more  or  fewer  of  the  33,000,000  of  Hindoo 
gods,  with  their  several  attributes  and  adventures,  do  not  constitute 
die  theology  of.  the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  India.     Both  their  civil 
and  religious  systems  are  radically  and  essentially  the  opposites  of 
our  own.     Our  reUgion  is  sublime,  pure,  and  beneficent.     Theirs 
is  mean,  licentious  and  cruel.     Of  our  civil  principles  and  condi« 
tion,  the  common  right  of  all  ranks  and  classes  to  be  governed, 
protected,  and  punished  by  equal  laws,  is  the  fundamental  principle. 
Equality,  in  short,  is  the  vital  essence  and  the  very  glory  of  our 
English  laws.    Of  dieirs,  the  essential  and  universal  pervading 
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cfatnicter  is  inequality ;  despotism  in  the  higher  classes,  degradation 
and  Ojppression  in  the  lower.  And  such  is  the  systematic  oppres- 
son  of  thi^  despotism,  such  its  universal  predominancy,  diat,  not 
latisfied  with  condemning  the  wretched  Soodras  for  life  to  their 
miserable  debasement,  (nay,  death  itself  does  not  mend  their  con- 
dition), and  endeavouring  to  make  that  degradation  sure,  by  con- 
demning them  to  ignorance  as  well  as  humiliation,  the  same  in- 
equalities pursue  and  harass  their  victims  in  the  various  walks  and 
occupations  of  life.  If  diey  engage  in  commerce,  they  are  to  pay 
5/.  per  cent,  interest  for  money,  while  a  Bramin  pays  ]/.,  and  the 
odier  two  castes  £/•  and  Si.  per  cent.  Their  punishments  are  far 
more  severe  than  those  of  die  higher  classes,  for  aH  crimes  $  al- 
diougb,  widi  any  but  a  Hindoo  legislator,  their  inferior  measure  of 
knowledge  might  be  held  to  extenuate  their  guilt.  And  are  these 
systems  which  can  meet  not  merely  with  supporters,  but  even  with 
panegyrists,  in  a  British  House  of  Commons  ?  But,  Sir^  I  verily 
believe,  nay,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  our  opponents  would  think 
and  speak  less  favorably  of  the  religious  and  moral  system  of  the 
Hindoos  if  they  knew  it  better ;  and  when  their  eyes  shall  at  length 
be  irresistibly  and  ftilly,  though  tardily  and  reluctantly,  opened  to 
its  real  character,  by  that  growing  developement  of  its  enormities 
which  is  daily  effecting  from  the  increased  and  increasing  light 
cast  on  the  subject  by  new  publications,  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
shocked  to  reflect  of  what  a  system  they  have  been  unwarily  led  to 
applaud  the  merits,  and  even  contend  for  the  continuance. 

I  b^  the  House,  Sir,  to  observe,  that  in  all  the  statements  I 
have  made^  either  of  the  moral  character  of  die  natives  of  India, 
or  of  the  nature  of  their  superstitious  principles  and  observances, 
1  have  not  grounded  any  of  my  assertions  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  that,  because  I  knew  that  endeavours  had  been  dili- 
gently, I  hope  not  successfully,  used,  to  call  in  question  the  accu- 
racy of  his  representations ;  and  therefore,  if  I  could  establish  my 
pontions  by  other  witnesses,  against  whom  no  such  prejudices  prer 
vailed  as  had  been  excited  in  Dr.  Buchanan's*  instance,  prudence 
suggested  to  me  die  expediency  of  preferring  them.  But,  Sir,  1 
ahouM  be  shamefully  wanting  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  truth, 
as  wdl  as  of  friendship,  if  I  were  not  to  protest  against  the  preju- 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  utterly  groundless.-    I  beg  the 
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House  to  mark  my  asflertton,  diat  althongfi  Dr.  Buclianaii's  sitato-* 
mentd  have  been  scrutinised  with  jealons  eyes,  I  am  yet  to  learn 
one  single  instance  in  which  any  of  his  statements  have  been 
proved  erroneous.  But  his  character  shall  be  laid  before  dM 
House  by  a  less  questionable  authoiity  tfian  my  own.  Lord  W^ 
leriey  has  publicty  recorded  bis  estimate  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  merits^ 
not  merely  by  selecting  him  for  the  important  office  of  Vice^PrcM 
▼ost  of  the  College  of  Calcutta,  but  by  the  terms  which  he  uaed  jb. 
communicating  to  the  Directors  his  having  appointed  Dr.  Buchan* 
an  to  that  important  office  : — **  I  have  also  formed,"  says  his  Lord- 
ship,  "  the  highest  expectations  from  the  abilities,  learning,  temper, 
and  morals  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  character  is  also  well  known 
in  England,  and  particnlorly  to  Dr.  Porteus,  Rtsh<^  of  London  ; 
and  to  Dr.  Milner,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  Univenrit]^ 
of  Cambridge.'* 

I  will  not  affirm  that  Dr.  Buchanan  is  exempt  from  the  ordkimj 
infirmities  of  our  common  nature  :  and  that  he  who  has  published 
so  nrach,  of  course  in  some  cases  6n  the  authority  of  others,  may 
never  have  been  misinformed,  or  may  never  have  been  belrayieel 
into  the  slightest  inaccuracy :  but  this,  Sir,  I  say,  and  1  will  «vftl 
leave  it  to  be  determined  by  those  who  entertain  the  strongest  pi(^ 
judices  against  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  whd  may  complain  the  mbit 
loudly  of  the  supposed  inaccuracy  -of  his  statements,  wbetlieri  id 
least,  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  one  who  was  the  most  amaciotlf 
and  impartial  inquirer  after  tmfh,  and  whether  they  thema^Ivet 
could  have  suggested  any  method  by  Mliich  the  correctness  cr  in- 
coirectness  of  his  sitatements  couM  be  more  decisively  asceftaHMd 
than  that  which  he  adopted.  He  did  not  wait,  as  fait  opponenli 
hove  done  in  calling  in  question  his  supposed  inaccuracies,  till  kii 
return  to  England ;  but  he  pnUished  Ms  dhief  vvork  while  jiet  itt 
India.  In  onder  to  draw  more  attention  to  it,  he  pees^oted  k  t» 
Government ;  and  it  was  in  nmvereal  cireulatiott  (or  three  jetn 
Jbefbre  he  left  Calcutta,  on  the  very  spot^  and  innong  ths  mrj 
people,  whose  opinions^  histitutions^  and  practtoea,  wvUe  ihe  Mb^ 
jects  of  his  publication. 

To  those  who  have  known  as  long,  and  as  well  as  cqfieli^  ihm 
iniblemished  integrity  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  pitvnte  Hfe,  thb 
t6on  to  his  tlhsMUcter  will  be  eiqseKfluoua;  b«C  it  is  oio  m«ie 
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|tt^ittg  a  debt  of  justice  to  sk  mrni  to  trhom  India,  I  trust,  will  ona 
dkj  know,  and,  1  doubt  not,  aclMOwIedge,  the  unspeakable  obt^« 
itions  which  she  owes  him^  for  the  degree  of  zeal  and  perseverance^ 
icircel;  to  be  paralleled,  with  which,  in  contempt  of  misconstmc- 
lion  and  obloquy,  he  coiitirin^s  to  promote  her  best  bterestSi  atnf 
fo  render  her  services,  the  amount  of  which  no  human  langm^ 
can  adeqtrately  express. 

ilndf  now,  Sir,  t  am  piersuaded,  that  in  all  who  hear  me,  there 
can  be  but  one  common  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for  the 
mnhappy  people  whose  sad  state  I  have  been  describing  to  you ; 
together  with  the  most  earnest  wishes  that  we  should  commence, 
with  prudence,  bur  with  zeal,  our  endeavours  to  communicate  to 
Aose  benighted  regions,  the  genial  life  and  warmth  of  our  Christ** 
nn  principles  and  histitUtions,  if  it  can  be  attempted  without  absol- 
ute ruin  to  our  political^  interests  in  India.  And  if  we  were  com- 
pelied  by  any  irresbtible  urgency  of  political  necessity,  to  abstahr 
from  the  attempt,  however  cautiously  and  pnidendy  it  might  bir 
mde,  we  should  at  least  require  this  necessity  to  be  clearly  and 
indispntably  established.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  nothing 
hot  absolute  demonstration  could  convince  me  of  the  existence  of 
ioch  a  necessity.  For  I  should  deem  it  almost  morally  impossible, 
tbt  there  could  be  any  country  in  the  state  in  which  India  is  proved, 
but  too  clearly,  now  to  be,  which  would  not  be  likely  to  find  Christ- 
unity  the  most  powerful  of  all  expedients  for  improving  its  mondsj 
tiid  promoting  alike  its  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  And  I  re- 
joice^ Sir,  in  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  if  we  proceed  with  dial/ 
prudence  and  caution  with  which  all  such  measures  should  be  c^otl- 
Aided,  die  endeavour  to  communicate  to  our  fellow-subjects  iff 
fedia,  the  benefits  of  Christian  light  and  moral  inipfovemeift  rtay^ 
Wonly  be  made  Without  danger,  but,  what  is  mofe,  that  there  is* 
Jto^ay  whatever  by  which  we  should  be  so  likely  to  promote  our' 
pofitical  interests  in  India ;  because  there  is  no  other  way  by  which' 
^^diodld'  so  greatly  strengthen  the  foundations  of  our  government 
i&tfaatconnliy.  Here,  Sir,  as  in  the  whole  of  our  case,  we  sliand' 
<^'the  sure  and  stable  ground  of  fact  and  experience. 

Oiif  opponents  represent  the  natives  of  India  as  of  such  a  jealous 
*«rtBility,.  wherever  their  religion  is  concerned,  that  on  the  most 
'^'^rrM' and  cautious  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  the  errors  of 
Vol.  III.      Pam.  No.  V.  IS 
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their  8}'stcm,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  ^ur  purer  faitb^  their  pasti* 
qua  would  be  at  once  inflamed  to  madness^  and  some  violent  e^ 
plosion  would  infallibly  ensue.  If  this^  Sir,  were  true,  how  is  il 
then  that,  for  more  than  a  century.  Christian  Missionaries  have 
been  laboring  in  India,  sometimes  with  considerable  success,  and 
yet  we  not  only  have  heard  of  none  of  these  tumults,  but,  as  1  b^ 
fore  remarked,  the  Missionaries  themselves,  who,  admitting  the 
statement  of  our  opponents  to  be  correct^  must  necessarily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  objects  of  universal  jealousy  and  even  aiitipatbyj 
have  beeu,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the  most  esteemed,  but  tlie 
most  beloved  and  popular,  individuals  in  the  country.  No  longer 
ago  than  iu  the  year  1803,  tlie  Missionaries  of  the  venerable  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  we  learn  from  its  Re- 
port for  that  year,  were  eminently  successful.  Yet  we  heard  of  no 
insurrection,  nay,  of  no  discontent,  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  jn 
short,  we  only  knew  of  the  proceedings  at  all,  from  the  come- 
spondence  published  by  the  Society. 

In  that  only  instance  in  which  our  opponents  have  been  enabled 
to  find  any  just  matter  of  complaint  against  any  of  the  Missioflh 
aries,  or  rather  against  any  of  the  converts  of  the  Missionaries,  (foi 
it  is  only  to  them  that  any  blame  can  be  imputed),  the  transaction^ 
taken  altogether,  and  with  all  its  consequences,  tends  strongly  in 
confirm  our  conclusions,  and  to  invalidate  those  of  our  adversaries. 
The  story  is  this — One  of  the  native  converts  of  the  Baptist  Mia- 
sionaries,  translated  into  Persian,  and  printed  without  the  know- 
ledge of  tlie  Misi>ionaries,  a  sort  of  life  of  Mahomet,  containing 
many  abusive  and  highly  objectionable  passages.  Of  tliis  book, 
£000  copies  were  struck  ofi',  and  300  got  into  circulation  in  and 
about  Calcutta,  that  is,  in  the  very  district  Mhere,  of  all  others,  the 
thickness  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent  intercourse  of  Hh 
natives  with  each  other,  must  naturally  favor  the  diffusion  of  anj 
popular  discontent.  Yet  what  was  the  result  i  Did  the  circufli< 
stance  transpire  in  consequence  of  some  sudden  insurrection?  Oi 
all  tlie  three  hundred  copies,  one  alone  was  ever  heard  of.  And 
what  became  of  that  i  It  was  brought  by  the  son  of  a  native  mer- 
chant to  one  of  the  Mahometan  Professors  in  the  College  at  Cal' 
cutta,  with  a  request  that  he  would  write  an  answer  to  it,  and  via- 
d^cate  the  honor  of  their  prophet  and  the  truth  of  the  Mahometaii 
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bith.  Could  any  thing  indicate  less  of  that  headlong  violence 
tiuch  we  are  told  we  are  to  expect  from  the  natives,  whenever  we 
ittempt  to  call  in  question  the  tenets  of  their  religion^  or  to  incul- 
cite  our  own  i  Here  was  a  case  in  which  1  grant  there  was  im- 
prudence ;  yet  so  far  from  producing  anj  commotion,  it  scarcely 
acited  the  smallest  attention  ;  and  in  the  only  instance  in  which 
it  was  noticed^  it  was  in  that  temperate  and  cool  way  of  reason  and 
irgument,  which  can  never  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
poice  or  to  the  endangering  of  our  political  interests.  The  true 
ooBchition,  Sir,  from  th^  incident,  would  be,  that  the  natives  were 
•0  tderant  and  patient  in  what  concerns  their  religion,  that  ^ven  the 
grossest  imprudence  could  not  rouse  them  to  anger.  But  I  ought 
aotto  close  my  account  of  this  transaction  without  remarking,  that 
BO  such  incident  can  ever  take  place  again  ;  for  it  was  settled,  and 
wdsbi  willingly  conceded  by  the  Missionaries  diemselves,  that  all 
publications  should  in  future  be  inspected  and  licensed  by  a  Gov- 
cnunent  Officer,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  before  they  should  be 
ieat  into  the  world.  Neidier  ought  1  to  dismiss  the  subject,  with- 
out fcmarking,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Missionaries  on  this 
occBMOQ  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  their  Chrbtian 
chaiicter>  and  such  as  could  not  but  obtain  for  them,  as  it  did,  the. 
vim  approbation  of  their  superiors.'  In  truth,  if  they  bad  be- 
knred  on  this  occasion  otherwise  than  as  riiey  did,  they  would  have 
Mied  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent  with  dieir  own  deliberate 
purpose ;  for  among  other  general  resolutions  for  the  regulation 
of  their  conduct,  into  which  diey  entered  previously  to  their  com- 
neodng  their  professional  labors,  there  is  one,  the  good  sense  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  the  Christian  meekness  of  which,  ought  to 
oover  with  shame  diose  who  speak  of  them  as  a  set  of  hair-brained 
fiuiatjcs.  A  part  of  it  is  as  folloM^  :-^^^  It  is  necessary,"  they  say, 
''in  our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoc^  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
ve  abstain  from  those  things  which  would  increase  their  prejudices 
sgainst  the  Gospel.    Those  parts  of  English  manners  which  are 

'  ^  We  observe  with  great  satisfaction  the  temperate  and  respectful  con-, 
iuct  of  the  Society  of  Missionariesi  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  publications  to  which  your  attention  was  directed,  and  of 
the  measures  which  you  felt  yoiu'selrcs  called  upon  to  adopt,'*  &c. — letter 
^Aug.  1808,  from  tb«  Court  of  Directors  to  their  Presidency  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam in  BeDj^al. 
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moat  offensive  to  them  should  be  kept  out  of  sigiU ;  nor  is  it  advi** 
able  at  once  to  attack  their  prejudiceft  by  exhibiting  with  acriniOAjl 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we  do  violence  to  their  imageH 
Qor  interrupt  their  worship."' 

in  truth.  Sir,  these  A"^hapli8jt  Missiooaries,  as,  among;  other  lo^ 
epithets  bestowed  oa  tbem^  they  have  beencon^mpMiouiily  tennai^ 
^xe  entitled  ^>  oujr  biggest  respect  ^pd  admiratipo.  Ooe  of  th^n^^ 
I>r.  Carey,  was  origioally  in  op|s  of  t^e  lowest  st^tiooa  of  mnM^^ 
huty  under  all  the  disadvjantages,  qf,  such  a  situatioi^  he  had  tJbfll 
genii^s  as  ^ell  as  beoevoJenc^  tp  devise,  the  plan  which,  haa  siafift 
l^een  pji^;su^  of  formjiiv  a  Siociety  for  communicajtMig  the  bhos^f. 
iiigs  of  Ct^ijBtiaii  light,  to  the  natises  of  India ;  and  bia.  first  cam-  mm 
to  qujdify,  l^s(&lf  to  act  a  di^linguiahed  paitin.thal  tndy  npUn 
enterpci^ie*  He  resplutely  applied  himself  tp  the  diligent  studgi  oft 
th^  l^^ainied,  languages ;  a^ter  maJLing  a.  considerable  pi^oficieiicj  kk 
tbem>  he  applied  himself  to  several  of  the  Oriental  Tongnea^  monsi 
especially  to  that  which  I.  ufid^i^t^ci.  iil  r^arded  aSitlae  pareafe  ofi 
them  ally  the  Shanacrit :  in  M^icfa  las^  hiik  pro^cieocy  ia  BtEkmomm 
ledged'to  l^  ffsu:  grater  thmi  th^t,  of  Sip  W^Uiam  Jon^a  himael^  no 
of  any  oth^  £uropf;aflip  Of  s^vei:al  of  these- languagea  hefaa* 
already  published  granimars^  of  oqe  or  two  of  them  a  dictiooaryt, 
and  he  has  in  contemplation  still  greater  Uteiwry  enterpri^.  thm 
vfity  plaa  of  on^of  them  would,  excite  the  highest  admiraiioiLMidi 
respect  in  ey^er};  unprejiu)H;ed  literal^  mmAt  All  tbia.  time,  Silc,  ha. 
is  laboring  iudefatigably  aa  a.  Missipnary  with  a  warmth  of  aealf 
only  equalled  by  thalSr  ¥fi(h.w,biqh  he  pix>$^ute8  his  literary  labors* 
Merit  like  this  could,  u^t  ^scap^  the  distinguishing  eye  of  Loidi 
Wellesley,  who  apppinfedl|i*9.to  be  Professor  of; the  Shansciit»  aad| 
of  another  of  the  native.  la|)g}i»figes  in  the  College  at  CalcutAa.-*-TAB^ 
other  of  thes^  Anabaptist  Missionaries,  Mr.  Marshmao,  haaeata-. 
blished  a  Se^^inary,  for  the,M:ultivation  of  the  Chinese  language^ 
\yhich  he  has  studied,  with  a  sucpess  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Dr^ 
Carey,  in  lhe.Shafiscrit» 

Ou  more  than  one  occasion,  at  the  annual  examinations  at  tjhe 
College  at  Calcutta,  the  highest  eulogium  M'as  pronounced  both.on 
Carey  and  Marshman,  by,  the  Governor  General;  and  the  happ^* 

■  See  Baptist  Missionai^*  Society's  Itjeport. 
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est  coosequeiicei  were  predicted  from  the  prosecution  of  their 
benuy  labors. ' 

It  is  a  merit  of  a  more  Tulgar  sort,  but  to  those  who  are  blind  to 
tbeir  morale  and  even  their  literary  excellenciles,  it  niay  perhaps  afford 
inesiraiate  of  valne  better  suited  to  their  prin<ciples  atid  habits  of 
dkeolatiion^  that  these  men^  And  Mr.  Ward  also,  another  of  the  Mis- 
flonaries^  acquiring  from  1000/.  to  1500/.  perantiuih  each,  by  thfe 
mioos  exetcise  of  their  talents,  throw  thb  whole  into  the  common 
Hock  of  thfe  Mission,  which  they  thiis  suppoh  by  their  peciiniaf^ 
cootribtttions  only  less  effectually  than  by  their  researches  and  Jabors 
of  a  higher  order. 

Bach,  Sir,  are  the  exertions,  such  the  merits^  such  the  success,  of 
ttiese  great  and  good  men,  for  sb  I  shkll  ndt  hesitate  to  terih 
ifem* 

Kor  ought  we  to  Mfithhold  from  the  Society  With  which  they  ar^ 
cbnnected  some  shate  bf  praiSe,  for  havitig  selected  and  sent  forth 
ifStitftso  adttiirabiy  fitted  for  their  important  functions;  and  it 
fcbly  iotitles  th^  Society  to  our  confidence  id  future.  Sir>  to  hat^ 
AoSeb  with  jddgmeiit  the  itistruments  to  be  employed  in  high  sta^ 
tioDS,  has  ever  been  dcfemed  matter  for  no  mean  applause.    In  oU4» 

*  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  honorable  testimony  which  has  been  borne  to 
tlM^  extraordinary  men  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Marsh  oT  Cambridge.    After  ^ome 
^iSetrant  of  their  literary  labors,  he  proceeds :  **  duth  ar^  the  exertions  of 
Aiose  extraordinary  itien,  tlie  Missionaries  lit  Serilinpor^,  tvho,  in  the  course 
^  tk^ea  years,  from  the  commencement  of  1800  to  the  latest  accounts, 
Inve  contributed  so  much  to  the  translation  and  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
iQ  the  Oriental  latigiiages^  that  the  united  efforts  of  no  society  whatever  can 
k  compared  with  them.    These  are  the  men  who,  before  the  Bible  Society 
edited,  formed  the  grand  design  of  translating  the  Scrq[)idres  into  all  th^ . 
hSguagts  of  the  East ;  these  are  the  men  v^ho  have  been  the  grand  instnf* 
Iteats  io  the  eiecution  of  this  stupendous  work;  these  are  the  men  who  are 
best  qualified  to  complete  the  design  so  nobly  begun,  and  hitherto  so  suc- 
cessfully performed — who  io  the  knowledge  of  language  which  tliey  them- 
si^ves  have  acquired — who  in  the  seminary  at  Serainpore,  desigi^ed  for  the 
Mtkation  of  future  translators — who  in  tlieir  extcAsive  coriiTcctions  with  men 
of  learning  throughout  the  East — ^ho  in  the  Missionafy  prlming-oflicf,  so 
#ett  sopfdied  with  types  of  almost  every  description — and  who  in  the  exten- 
sive supplies  afforded  by  the  Baptist  Society,  augmented  by  thchr  own  noble 
contributions,  are  in  possession  of  tho  means  which  are  required  for  that 
important  purpose.    These  are  the  men,  therefore,  who  are  intitfcd  to  the 
thanks  of  the  British  Public." 
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instance,  indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  tliat  after  Lord  Wellesle/s 
departure,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  publicly  guilty  of . 
an  act  of  gross  imprudence;  but  his  imprudence  could  not  have 
appeared  to  the  Supreme  Government  to  be  of  any  very  serious 
import,  because  he  was  subsequently  honored  by  that  Government 
with  an  additional  mark  of  favor,  by  having  another  professorship 
conferred  on  him. 

With  the  well-founded  claims  which  I  have  stated  to  your  re* 
spect,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very  injurious  to  them  to  have  re^ 
ceived  in  this  House  the  contemptuous  appellations  of  Anabaptists 
and  Fanatics.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  much 
affected  by  such  epithets,  whether  applied  to  others  or  to  myself. 
But  I  confess.  Sir,  that  it  was  not  without  some  surprise,  as  well 
as  concern,  that  I  heard  these  Missionaries  spoken  of  in  a  style 
like  this,  by  any  Gentleman  whose  eloquent  exhibition  this  day 
certainly  indicates  a  liberal  education  and  an  instructed  mind.    It 
has  been  truly  stated,  by  perhaps  the  greatest  philosopher,  as  wdl 
as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  present  day,'  that  to  have  tho 
mind  occupied  with  little  blembhes,  where  they  are  associated  with 
real  and  great  excellencies,  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of  superior 
intellectual  or  mor^l  acuteness  or  refinen^ent,  but  that  it  rather  in- 
dicates a  contracted  understanding,  and  a  vitiated  taste.     4nd  1 
confess,  Sir,  that  if  there  had  been  any  little  foibles  or  infirmities 
(of  none  of  which,  however,  1  am  aware)  in  men  of  such  exalted 
merit  as  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  eye  of  every  generous  observer  would  be  so  filled 
and  captivated  with  their  excellencies,  as  to  have  no  power,  no 
leisure,  to  perceive  their  defects.     But  what  shall  we  say?     What 
estimate  shall  we  form  of  the  judprmeut  of  some  of  our  opponenta 
in  this  cause,  and  of  their  candor  towards  those  who  support  it, 
when,  in  the  want  of  any  defect  in  character,  or  even  in  conduct, 
to  be  imputed  to  the  Missionaries,  such  terms  as  Anabaptist  and 
Fanatic  are  applied  to  them.     It  h(is  justly  beqn  sr\id  to  be  a  sigq 
that  men  begin  to  find  themselves  lacking  in  arguments  when  they 
begin  to  call  names.     But  I  own,  Sir,  I  should  have   conceived 
that,   let  the  consciousness  of  that  want  have  pressed  ever  so 
severely,  the  Missionaries  would  have  been  shielded  ag;ainst  si^ch 

Dugald  Stewart. 
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*  •  -  • 

ttticks  as  these,  from  any  assailant  of  a  cultivated  mind,  by  their 
hsmg  conceived,  and  planned,  and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition 
imdertaken,  and  so  long  persevered  in  carrying  on,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense of  time,  and  study,  and  money,  such  dignified,  beneficial, 
and  disdnterested  labors. ' 

Anabaptists  and  Fanatics!  These,  Sir,  are  men  not  to  be  so 
disposed  of.  Far  different  was  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley;  far  different  tlie 
bnguage  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  While  in  India,  he  patronised 
their  Uterary  labors ;  and  very  hitely,  in  another  place,  publicly  and 
^  a  solemn  occasion,  after  describing,  with  a  singular  felicity  of 
expression  vihich  must  have  fixed  his  words  in  every  hearer's  me- 
mory, their  claim  to  the  protection,  tliough  not  to  the  direct  en- 
couragement of  Government,  he  did  them  the  honor  of  stating, 
that  though  he  had  no  concern  with  them  as  Missionaries,  they 
were  known  to  him  as  men  of  leaniing.  In  fact.  Sir,  the  qualifica- 
tions which  several  of  them  have  exhibited  are  truly  extraordinary. 
And  while  the  thoughts  of  a  Cliristian  observer  of  them,  and  of 
their  past  and  present  circumstances,  would  naturally  dwell  on  that 
providential  ordination  by  which  such  uncommon  men  had  been 
led  to  engage  in  that  important  service,  and  would  thence  perhaps 
derive  no  ill-grounded  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  labors; 
even  a  philosophical  mind,  if  free  from  prejudice,  could  not  but 
lecognize  in  them  an  extraordinary  union  of  various,  and  in  some 
sort  contradictory,  qualities ; — zeal  combined  with  meekness,  love 
wkh  sobriety,  courage  and  energy  with  prudence  and  perseverance. 
•To  this  assemblage  also  I  may  add  another  union,  which,  if  less 
fire,  is  still  uncommon — great  animation  and  diligence  as  students^ 
ivith  no  less  assiduity  and  efficiency  as  Missionaries.  When  to 
Aese  qualifications  we  superadd  that  generosity  which,  if  exercised 
injany  other  cause,  would  have  received,  as  well  as  deserved,  the 
name  of  splendid  munificence ;  and  when  wc  call  to  mind  that  it 
is  by  motives  of  unfeigned,  though  it  had  been  misguided,  benevo- 
knce^  that  these  men  were  prompted  to  quit  their  native  country^ 

and  devote  themselves  for  life  to  their  beneficent  labors ;  is  there 

• 

'  A  part  of  what  is  here  said  of  the  Missionaries  was  stated  hy  Mr.  Wil* 
berforcc,  in  presenting  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  petition  of  the  Uaptisl 
Society  in  favor  of  the  diffusion  of  Christiaiiity  in  the  Eatit. 
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|K>tj  on  die  M'hole,  a  dutracter  jusdy  iotided  at  least  to  pox|iimi| 
respect  P  And  may  I  not  justly  charge  it  to  the  score  of  prejndiciv 
th^t  the  ^o^orable  Gentleman  can  here  fipd  only  object  of  conr 
idelmpt  and  aversion  i  For  my  part.  Sir,  1  ponfeas  the  ^ensationa 
excited  in  my  mind  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I  would  ex* 
press  them  in  the  words,  if  1  could  recollect  them  with  accuracy, 
which  were  used  by  a  learned  prelate '  on  a  similar  occasion,  by 
acknowledging,  that  |  can  only  admire  tliat  eminence  of  merit 
which  I  despair  myself  to  reach,  and  bow  before  such  exalted 
irirtue. 

But  of  all  the  ground  that  has  been  taken  by  our  opponents,  that 
on  which  they  appear  to  conceive  themselves  the  strongest  is  the 
Mutiny  at  Vellore.  On  no  subject  has  there  ever  prevailed  mora 
jgross>  and,  among  our  opponents^  more  obstinate  misconceptioB* 
For  1  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  this  sad  transaction,  fully  r^ 
viewed  and  fairly  considered,  will  sboWi  like  the  circumstance 
which  I  lately  mentioned  of  the  obnoxious  Mahometan  pamphlet 
that  the  natives  are  very  f&r  from  bemg  as  jealous  and  resentful  of 
the  most  distant  approaches  towards  any  iuterference  with  their 
peculiar  institutions,  as  our  opponents  have  represented  tham  to  b«. 
Let  me,  however,  entreat  you  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  nQ 
rude  attack  on  their  native  superstitions  which  we  are  meditating^ 
but  only  that  prudent  and  gradual  communication  of  light  and  truth 
which  will  cause  the  natives  themselves  spontaneously  to  abandon 
tliem. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  Veljiore  mutiny  are  ao  generally 
known,  that  I  need  not  give  you  the  paip  you  would  suffer  froan 
hearing  a  fresh  recital  of  the  melancholy  dctai).  Indeed,  fro«a 
motives  of  delicacy  towards  justly  respectable  iucUyiduals,  \  wiflk 
to  forbear  entering  minutely  iuta  particulara;  the  moat  d^taiM 
inquiry  into  wblichj  however,  would  on^.  serve  to  strengthen  np^ 
conclusions, 

But  before  I  proceed  to  touch  lightly  on  this  melanphofy  Mlbt 
ject,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  it  baji  been  the  common  inAroiilgi 
of  ourspecii^s,  in  all  uncivilized  and  uneducated  nations,  tQ  over* 
value  their  own  peculiar  customs  and  institutions,  aud  sometimes 
to  be  devoted  to  them  with  such  an  excessive  fondness  pf  attach? 
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neot,  that  a  degree  of  power  which  has  been  sufficient  to  sway  thit 
people  at  its  will  in  more  importaot  matters,  has  been  forced  in 
these  to  feel  and  acknowledge  its  own  inferiority.  Peter  tim 
Great,  we  know,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  vain  endea« 
toured  to  force  the  Muscovites  into  the  shaving  of  their  beards; 
and  the  page  of  history  furnishes  other  instances  which  inculcattt 
the  same  lesson.  But  where  the  force  of  religion  also  intervenes, 
the  principle  becomes  still  stronger  and  more  efficient,  f  ndeed,  in 
addressing  an  assembly  so  enlightened  as  this,  1  scarcely  need  re* 
mark,  that  men  in  general,  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  un« 
educated  and  uninformed,  have  commonly  been  found  to  feel  aa 
extravagant  attachment  to  the  exterior  symbols  and  observances  of 
th^  various  systems  of  religion ;  and,  hi  truth,  that  the  religion  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind  has  too  often  consisted  altogether  in  thest 
exterior  ceremonies.  Hence  it  would  be  the  part  of  true  wisdom, 
md  I  am  sure,  for  I  say  it  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  of  true 
Christianity  also,  in  communicating  to  any  people  the  principle! 
of  a  purer  faith,  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  these  pettj 
distinctions,  instead  of  attacking  or  outraging  them,  reasonably 
trustii^,  that  when  the  judgments  of  their  converts  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  their  old  principles,  these  distinctive 
characteristics  of  them  would  drop  off  of  themselves. 

If  this  be  true,  nay,  indisputable  reasoning,  verified  by  the  expe* 
fie&ce  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  what  a  comment  on  them 
shall  we  find  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  fatal  mutiny  at 
VtUore !  Though  in  the  progress  of  that  unhappy  a^air  the  de-> 
posed  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were  found  very  naturally  to  have 
fiNnented  the  disaffection  which  prevailed,  yet  1  have  the  highest 
Mtkority,  that  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  himself,  confirmed  also 
%y  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  pronounced 
after  a  full  invest^ation  of  the  whole  business,  for  saying,  '*  that 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  the  dispute  respecting  the  more 
remote  or  primary  causes  of  the  mutiny  may  have  occasioned,  ther« 
has  always  prevailed  but  one  sentiment  respecting  the  immediate 
causes  of  that  event.  These  are  on  all  hands  admitted  to  have 
been  certain  military  regulations,  tlien  recently  introduced  into  the 
Madras  army."  These  regulations  were,  the  ordering  '*  the  Se* 
poys  to  appear  on  parade  with  their  chins  clean  shaved,  and  the 
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hair  on  the  upper  lip  cut  after  the  same  pattern ;  atid  nev6r  to  wear 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  caste,  or  ear-rings  when  in  uniform," 
and  "  the  ordering,  for  the  use  of  the  Sei>oys,  a  turban  of  a  new 
pattern." ' 

Such  were  the  new  regulations ;  and  how  were  these  obnoxious 
regulations  enforced?  How  was  the  rising  discontent  treated  which 
these  changes  began  to  produce  ?  Was  it  bj  argument  and  per- 
suasion, the  only  weapons  in  the  Missionary  armoury  ?  Ilie  re* 
fractorv  non-commissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  be  reduced  to 
the  ranks;  nineteen  of  the  ringleaders  (privates)  were  condemned 
to  receive  severe  corporal  pimishment,  and  to  be  dismissed  thd 
Company's  scivice,  as  turbulent  ajvi  unworthy  subjects ;  the  greater 
part  of  th^se  offenders^  showing  strong  signs  of  contrition,  were  in 
deed  forgiven ;  but  the  sentence  was  executed,  in  front  of  the  garri- 
son, on  two  of  them,  each  receiving  nine  hundred  lashes.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  sequel?  Though  the  flame  appeared  for  a  while  ttf 
be  smothered  and  suppressed,  the  tire  burnt  in  secret  with  only  th« 
greater  vehemence.  Can  we  be  surprised  that  secret  oaths  began 
to  be  administered,  and  secret  engagements  to  be  made  ?  While  to 
these  religious  discontents,  combined  with  all  those  bad  passioni^ 
vrhich  raged  the  more  violently  because  they  durst  not  show  them 
selves,  but  raged  in  secret,  was  superadded  a  political  cause  of 
powerful  efficiency,  llie  adherents  of  the  deposed  Sovereigns  of 
Mysore,  who  were  in  custody  in  that  part  of  the  country,  fanned 
the  rising  flame,  and  used  every  method  for  increasing  the  general 
discontent.  For  a  time  the  volcano  burnt  inwardly,  until  at  length, 
on  the  1 0th  of  July,  the  fatal  eruption  took  place,  the  dreadful 
circumstances  of  wliich  are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 
Can  we  wonder,  Sir,  tliat  such  causes  as  1  have  stated  should  have 
produced  such  effects?  That  which  may  more  justly  excite  our 
wonder  is,  that  such  discontents  as  these  were  so  easily  quieted. 

■  it  is  due  to  the  highly  respectable  oflBccr  who  was  at  that  time  first  in 
command  in  the  (larnatic,  to  state,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
the  crroneoiis  judgment  of  some  officers  of  loog  experience  in  the  Indian 
army,  as  well  as  (in  the  instance  of  tlic  new  turban)  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
into  conceiving  that  no  had  consequences  would  result  from  the  new  r^'gula- 
tions;  and  having  once  commanded  them  to  he  introduced,  it  became  a  raatr 
tcr  of  extreme  douht  uiu?  ditficully  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  be&t  to  re- 
tract or  enforce  tlie  orders. 
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Bat  to  It  u-as ;  for,  though  the  obnoxious  regulations,  strange  to 
say,  being  «till  persisted  in,  a  repetition  of  mutinies,  followed  per- 
haps by  the  same  dreadful  consequences,  appeared  likely  to  ensue; 
yet,  no  soouer  were  the  oiFensive  alterations  abandoned,  than  all 
was  order  and  obedience,  ''About  the  21st  cf  July,  the  same 
'  regulations  were  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  the  subsidiary  force  at 
Hydrabad,  when  the  turban,  the  orders  respecting  the  marks  of 
caste,  ear-rings  and  whiskers,  threw  the  whole  of  that  force,  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  men,  into  the  utmost  disorder.  They  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  new  regulations,  and  every  thing  was  ripening 
for  an  open  revolt,  when,  by  the  revocation  of  the  orders,  the  tu- 
mult was  instantly  allayed,  and  the  troops  resumed  their  obedience.'' 
^  ITie  tranquillity,"  says  the  Governor  of  Madras,  "  which  at  that 
place  instantaneously  followed  a  revocation  of  the  orders^  suf- 
ficiently marked  the  true  cause  of  disaffection.  The  revocation,  as 
I  have  been  assured  by  an  eye-witness,  operated  on  the  troops 
\nth  the  suddenness  and  efficacy  of  a  charm/'* — ^That  when  the 

'  Though  for  m^ny  reasons  I  wish  not  to  enter  more  particularly  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  into  the  various  circumstances  which  followed  and 
were  connecced  witli  the  Vellore  mutiny;  yet,  injustice  to  the  great  cause 
for  which  I  am  contending,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  state,  that,  after  the  Vel- 
lore mutiny,  an  undue  and  unreasonable  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
prevailed  for  some  time  throughout  all  that  part  of  India.  This  was  natu- 
ndly  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  the  explosion,  combined  with  a  con* 
sciousness  that  it  was  commonly  supposed  that  there  had  been  a  great,  if 
not  ^  faulty,  want  of  vigilance  and  attention  to  various  circumstances  which 
preceded  its  actually  breaking  out,  and  ought  to  have  suggested  the  neces- 
sity of  precautionary  measures  for  preventing  that  catastrophe.  "  Till  that 
period,"  says  the  Governor  of  Madras, "  the  confidence  of  the  European  Offi- 
cers in  the  afiection  of  their  Sepoys  had  been  literally  tmlimited,  and  indeed, 
found  more  than  its  justification  in  a  fidelity  which  had  stood  the  proof  of  a 
series  of  years,  and  of  a  vast  variety  of  fortune.  In  the  midst  of  this  se- 
curity a  mine  was  sprung.  The  mutiny  at  Vellore  overthrew  all  reliance  on 
received  principles,  and  produced  a  violent,  though  not  unnatural,  transition 
from  the  extreme  of  confidence  to  that  of  distrust.  The  officers  were  tor- 
tured by  the  conviction  of  a  general  plot;  and,  from  the  detached  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  troops  arc  cantoned,  found  themselves  left  to  the  mercy 
pf  traitors.  All  was  suspense  and  horror ;  and  in  one  instance,  the  agony 
of  these  emotions  actually  ended  in  insanity." 

The  noble  writer  himself  illustrates  the  state  of  mind  of  which  he  is 
^^iog  by  anuthcr  still  more  general  and  more  lasting  delusion,  the  Popish 
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troops  urere  on  the  very  poiot  of  breaking  out  into  open  BNitii^, 
the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  order  should  in  a  moment  calm  xhm 
storm,  is  a  decisive  proof  tluit  the  men  who  in  such  circumstauoea 
could  at  once  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  reason,  were  men  of  welk 
disposed  and  temperate  minds,  who  had  been  slowly,  and  with  dii& 
ciiky,  urged  into  resistance,  rather  than  that  they  were  men  of  tht 
quick,  and  eager,  and  irritable  spirit,  which  the  natives  of  India  art 
alleged  by  our  opponents  to  display,  whenever  tlieir  peculiar  opi^ 
nions  and  institutions  are  ever  so  temperately  opposed. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  have  stated  to  you,  from  the  first  authority,  thi 
nature  and  causes  of  the  Veilore  mutiny  ;  and,  iti  the  first  place^ 
may  I  not  ask,  if  there  was  ever  any  attempt  more  atrociously  un^ 
fair  than  to  charge  that  event  on  there  having  been  a  greater  riilm-i' 
ber  of  Missionaries  than  before,  or  on  any  increased  ditigence  iit 
the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  i  Yet,  strange  to  say,  such 
is  the  Ibrce  of  prejudi<:e,  even  in  sagacious  and  honorable  minds, 
that  to  these  causes  it  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree  attributed.' 

Plot.    *^  The  pnjgress  of  the  alarm  created  by  the  apprehension  of  the  Popish 

Plot,  in  the  reign-of  Cliarlcs  the  Second,  as  described  by  Hume  (Vol.  vi.  p, 

$75),  corresponds,  to  a  degree  of  curious  exactness,  with  the  public  feeling 

at  Madras.    Hume  writes,  *■  While  in  this  timorous  and  jealous  dispositiod, 

the  cry  of  a  plci  ail  on  a  sudden  stmck  their  ears.    They  were  Wakened 

from  their  slumber ;  ami,  like  men  affrighted  in  the  dark,  took  eVeiy  shaduW 

fbr  a  spectre.    The  terror  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  an* 

other.    And,  an  universal  panic  being  difiiised,  reason  and  argument,  and 

common  sense  and  common  humanity,  lost  all  influence   Over  them.'^ 

Tliese  generally  prevailing  apprchensiohs  very  naturally  led  to  measured 

which  might  have  produced  tlvc  very  worst  consequences,  if  the  native  troopa 

had  been  less  attached  to  us  at  heart  than  they  really  were.— Many  useful 

leticclions,  and  of  a  nature  highly  favorable  to  our  cause,  will  be  suggested 

to  the  considerate  mind  by  the  preceding  statement  of  Lord  William  Ben- 

tinck.    I  will  only  put  it  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  to  declare,  whether  tba 

above  transactions  do  not  account  for  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat  morbi(f 

degree  of  sensibihty  in  many,  both  of  the  civil  and  military  gentlemen  ot 

IncRa,  and  their  connections,  when  the  probability  and  amount  of  the  dan- 

ger  of  interfering  witli  the  religious  opinions  of  the  natives  arc  in  question. 

That  danger  may  perhaps  have  been  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate,  and  have 

been  too  little  regarded,  prcvimrsly  to  the  Veilore  mutiny.    If  so,  nothing 

can  be  more  natural  than  that  overweening  confidence  should  be  succeeded 

by  feelings  of  a  contrary  nature.    We  all  know  the  proneness  of  the  hiunaa 

Stand  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 

■  It  is  clcariy  prtrred,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  lord  Teignmouth,  aa# 
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Ta  Aflprore  this  assertion,  I  might  refor  even  to  militaiy  authoritf, 
torn  iriiicb  it  would  appear,  that  there  had  been  no  such  increased 
Mssure  of  attention  to  the  propagation  of  our  religion  in  thai  part 
ef  ]»di«9  as  to  hare  had  any  share  whatever  in  the  production  of  the 
dfect.  '^  In  no  situation/'  says  the  respectable  Officer  who  wat 
dien  Commander-in-Chief  of  die  forces  under  the  Madras  GoveiT»- 
mmft  (General  Sir  John  Cradock)^  **  have  so  few  measures  been 
poraued  by  British  subjects  for  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  th« 
idigioB  which  we  proteas.  No  Englishmen  have  hitherto  been  em* 
l^oyed  on  this  duty  in  the  provinces  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  from  tfa# 
ainosi  total  absence  of  religious  establishments  in  the  interior  of  th« 
country,  from  the  habits' of  life  prevalent  among  military  men,  it  ie 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  ao  unfrequent  are  the  religious  obaervanoeir 
•fofficeis  doing  duty  with  battalions,  that  the  Sepoys  have  not,  until 
icry  lately,  diaoovered  the  nature  of  the  religion  professed  by  thm 
English.''' 

And  now.  Sir,  let  me  again  ask  you,  after  your  having  heard  thi* 
brief  account  of  the  mihappy  transacuons  connected  with  tlie  VeU» 
Ipre  mutiny,  andl  will  confidently  put  the  question  to  every  mH 
preptfiiced  nund,  whether  they  afford  any  reasonable  foundalion  to^ 
the  infereBce  which  has  been  so  precipitately  drawn  from  tbetaa^ 
Ifaafc  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  natives,  in  all*  that  conc^ns  their 
INCulaar  opinions  and  institutions,  is  so  gre^tj  as  to  render  it  infi- 
ailelydiuignrous  to  endeavour,  even  in  the  most  temperate  undt 

jmblished  in  1808>  On  the  Practicability,  Duty,  and  Expediency  of  endea- 
.  vouring  to  difFosc  Christianity  throughout  India,  that  th^re  had  been  no  ixi- 
qosase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Missionaries  or  of  the  translations  of  the 
wiptores. 

'  It  is  rig^t  to  state,  that  this  neglect  of  the  common  oftcea  of  religioDi 
ira^s  by  no/neans  chargeable  ou  the  military  gentlemen  thomsel^s;  and,^e^ 
the  honor  of  the  military  character  it  should  be  stated,  tliat  General  Mac- 
dowall  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Madras  Government,  for  the  purpose  of 
•Acting  a  reform  in  that  particular.  In  this  letter  he  stated  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  indifference  manifested  by  the  European  inhabitants  of  India  in  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  want  of  places* 
^^idosiveJy  appinopriated  for  Divine  Service,  was  so  far  from  being  favormblei 
sven  to  bur  political  interests,  that  the  constructing  of  conyeaient  chapels^ 
at  a  moderate  expense,  at  all  stations  where  European  troops  mi^ht  proba- 
bly be  quartered,  would  render  the  British  character  more  respected  by  the 
aativf  f,  and  would  be  attcudcdby  no  evil  consequences; ' 
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guarded  manner,  to  propagate  among  them  a  purer  system  of  reI^>' 
gion  and  morals.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  you  will  at  least 
«ec,  1  am  confident,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  persuasion  of  this  morbid  irritability  did  not  exist  in  the  mindt 
of  our  military  officers  when  they  issued  their  new  rcgulationt* 
Those  ordinances  rather  indicated  a  persuasion  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site sort ; — that  tlie  natives  were^  even  in  their  peculiar  usages,  so 
patient  of  provocation,  as  to  be  very  tardily,  and  with  great  &S&n 
culty,  roused  into  resistance.  But  have  we  no  reason  to  beiievs 
that  this  last  impression,  rather  than  that  which  now  possesses  the 
minds  of  our  opponents,  prevailed  among  the  civil  servants  of  tht 
Company  also,  till  their  views  were  lately  changed  by  their  extra* 
vagant  dread  of  Missionaries  i  For  has  not  my  Honorable  Friead 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  to  you  an  incident  which  is  decisive  to  thir 
point ;  that  they  were  not  afraid  of.  seizing  tliis  Car  and  the  Idol  of 
Jaggemaut  himself  for  the  payment  of  a  deficient  tribute  i  And  as 
my  Honorable  Friend  truly  remarked,  are  we,  after  this  transaction, 
to  hear  with  patience  men  who,  in  the  way  of  business,  when  the* 
raising  of  some  paltry  tax  was  the  object  in  question,  could  treat 
thus  contemptuously  the  roost  sacred  religious  usages  of  the  natives, 
t^  that  in  tlie  very  moment  and  circumstances  in  which  the  insult 
would  be  most  keenly  felt :— can  we,  I  repeat  it,  with  patience  hteir 
the  same  class  of  men  speaking  the  language  we  now  hear,  of  tiia 
tender  sensibility  of  the  natives,  in  all  that  concerns  their  relig^oae^ 
opinions  and  practices,  being  such  that  our  opposuig  them,  even  by 
argument  and  persuasion,  would  be  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted  ; 
and  this,  when  the  object  in  view  is  no  less  than  that  of  rescuii^ 
sixty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  the  lowest  depths  of  mo- 
ral degradation  ?  There  is  a  grossness  of  inconsistency  here,  which 
would  be  beyond  all  precedent  ridiculous,  if  the  serious  effects  to 
be  apprehended  from  it  were  not  such  ns  to  excite  in  us  the  graver 
emotions  of  indignation  and  astonishment.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer, 
on  the  Vellore  transactions,  because  I  am  convinced  that,  though 
most  groundles8ly,they  have  operated  very  powerfully  in  producing, 
in  the  minds  of  many  well-disposed  persons,  strong  prejudicea 
against  the  question  for  which  I  am  now  contending. 

But  the  fair  statement  of  these  Vellore  transactions,  combined 
wij(h  the  seizure  of  Jaggernaut  and  bis  car,  will  by  no  means  have. 
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produced  its  just  and  full  effect,  if^  besides  dashing  to  the  ground 
that  superstructure  of  unjust  prejudices  which  has  been  raised  oo 
the  basis  of  this  particular  incident,  it  does  not  also  contribute 
powerfully  to  strengthen  the  persuasion^  which  so  many  other  cir« 
cumstauces  concur  to  produce  in  us,  that  our  opponents  are  abso- 
lutely run  away  with  by  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  on  tliiai 
subject  of  Christianizing,  if  for  brevity's  sake  I  may  so  term  it,  th# 
natives  of  India.     In  every  controversy^  it  is  highly  important  to  he^ 
fumislied  with  a  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  soundness  and 
correctness  of  the  reasonings  of  the  contending  parties  respectively. 
Now  it  fortunately  happens^  that  in  the  Vellore  business,  on  which 
our  opponents  have  rested  so  much  of  their  case,  we  are  able  to 
ascertain  on  what  foundations  they  ground  their  opinions,  to.  disoo- 
ler  from  what  premises  they  draw  their  conclusions ;  and,  as  in  tliis 
instance,  in  which  that  foundation  and  those  premises  can  be  scruo* 
tioized,  we  plainly  see  that  their  opinions  and  conclusions  are  alto* 
gether  unwarranted,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  be  highly  proba- 
ble that  in  other  cases  also,  in  which  we  have  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  closely  examining  the  grounds  of  their  persuasions,  tliose 
persuasions  are  equally  unwarrantable.     In  short,  Sir,  our  oppo- 
nents show  us  that,  though  in  other  cases  men  even  of  superior  imder-. 
landings  and  intelligence,  wc  ought,  on  this  subject,  to  except  ' 
against   their  authority,  because  they  arc  not  so  much  under  the 
guidance  of  their  reason  as  of  their  passions  and  their  prejudices. 
Hence,  like  all  men  who  arc  under  the  influence  of  pnejudice, 
though  otherwise  reasonable  and  intelligent,  they  draw  conclusions 
from  slight  and  insufficient  premises ;  they  shut  their  eyes  to  un-*/ 
questionable  {acts,  and  are  led  into  gross  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
In  truth,  we  see  good  reason  to  suspect,  that  when  this  contest  com-^ . 
laenced,  our  opponents  were  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
subject;  that  dieir  minds  were  never  called  to  it  till  it  had  become 
a  strongly-contested  question,  in  which,  as  men  are  apt  to  do,  they 
then    took  their  side  from   the  influence  of  their   preconceived 
opinions. 

But,  Sir,,  as  if  to  do  away  every  remaming  doirbt  which  might 
still  adhere  to  the  most  apprehensive  minds,  respecting  the  reason* 
ableness  of  the  alleged  clanger  of  our  endeavouring,  even  temper- 
Mtelj  and  cautiously,  to  enlighten  and  improve  tiie  natives  of  ludia^ 
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are  happily  furnished  with  some  particular  instances^  in  wfaicli 
the  pernicious  institutions  of  the  natives  have  been  combated  and 
OTercoDie.  Indeed,  the  manj  improvements  we  have  introdoced 
among  them,  whether  in  our  civil,  judicial,  financial,  or  miKtary 
system,  are  all  esamples  of  this  kind  ;  for  in  all  these  we  bad  tcf 
contend  against  diat  formidable  principle  of  unchangeaUenes^f, 
which  attaches  to  all  the  Indian  institudons>  and  has  been  supposed^ 
to  indicate  their  sacred  source,  and  to  forbid  our  presuming  tor 
question  their  wisdom  or  expediency.  But  there  are  two  remark^ 
able  instances  of  our  successful  endeavonrs  to  root  out  inveteratef 
and  pernicious  practices,  which,  from  their  being  complete  witfaitr 
diemselves,  and  being  therefore  more  detached  than  those  which 
are  parts  of  a  large  and  complicated  system,  may  be  more  advan- 
tageously brought  under  our  review.  ¥of  a  mom  minute  detnil  €ft 
the  cases  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  I  refer  to  the  papers  on  ther 
table. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  which  I  am  about  to  mentionr,  I  adr 
happy  to  state,  that  the  benefactor  of  India  was  a  nobleman  whour 
I  may  take  the  liberty  of  calling  my  noble  friend. '    That  noblb- 
man  who,  greatly  to  his  honor,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political"  and* 
military  concerns,  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  his  government,  and  who,  as  if  eager  to  avail  himself  of  anT 
opportunity  of  inculcating  the  real  superiority  of  the  honor  tb  be* 
obtained  in  bloodless  victories  over  ignorance  and  error  to  tUdstf" 
laurels  that  are  reaped  in  the  field  of  battle,  founded  the  College' 
at  Calcutta,  as  a  trophy  to  commemorate  his  success  in  the  Mysore 
war.     The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  informed  that  a  practice  pre- 
vailed of  sacrificing,  at  the  change  of  every  moon,  many  victims^ 
chiefly  children,  to  the  river  Ganges.     He  wshed  to  put  an  end  t6" 
this  horrid  practice ;  but  he  was  conscious,  as  all  men  of  sense 
must  be  in  such  cases,  that  he  must  feel  his  way  cautiously  aaid  ten- 
derly.    To  those  who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  our  opponents 
it  would  have  been  sufiicient,  I  fear,  to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the 
continuance  of  this  practice,  to  be  told  that  it  had  subsisted  for' 
many  hundredsi  perhaps  even  for  thousands,   of  years.     But  my 
noble  friend  consulted  no  such  advisers  ;  he  took  counsel  with  hit 

'  The  Marquis  W^eUesky.^ 
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t>»ii  etcellent  arKlerst&oding  and  [humane  heart;  and  the  conse- 
qsence  soon  followed— the  practice  was  at  an  end.  He  conferred 
iritbsomc  of  the  learned  natives  who  were  attached  to  the  College, 
concerning  the  origin  and  principle  of  these  horrid  murders,  and 
iicMaaied  that  thej  were  prescribed  bj  no  ordinance  of  religion, 
wA  that  probably  no  oli^tion  would  be  made,  no  discontent  pro- 
duced, if  they  should  be  prohibited.  They  had  gone  on,  from  time 
imaieniorial,  from  the  habit  which  had  prevailed  in  India  of  suffer- 
ing all  such  wicked  and  cruel  practices  to  prevail,  without  question 
w  opposition.  A  law  therefore  was  issued,  by  the  Govemoiw 
Ocseral  in  Council,  declaring  the  practice  to  be  henceforth  murder 
pnaishable  by  death.  The  law  was  obeyed  without  a  murmur: 
Md  not  only  have  all  the  wretched  victims,  who  would  otherwise 
imve  been  sacrificed,  been  since  saved  to  the  state ;  but  this  cause 
It  leist  has  been  taken  from  the  number  of  those  which  injure  die 
community  in  India  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  direct  loss  of 
life  diey  occasion,  by  their  hardening  and  depraving  effects  on  tlie 
'heirts  and  practice  of  the  whole  population. 

But  Uie  second  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  speak  of  a  con- 
qoest  already  achieved  over  the  native  superstitions  and  cruelties  of 
iatfia,  is  of  a  still  more  striking  nature,  and  where  originally  the 
^Astades  were  of  a  far  more  formidable  character.    It  is  now  more 
than  twenty  years  since  Mr.  Duncan,  afterwards  Governor  of 
Bombay,  tlien  Resident  at  Benares,  learned  that  a  custom  existed, 
MDong  a  tribe  of  the  natives  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  miutleriug 
Iheir  femiric  infants ;  and  he  was  able,  through  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government  (for  the  influence  of  Government  was,  in  that 
instatice,  used  not  only  innocuously,  but  successfully),  to  prevail  on 
the  tribe  (the  Rajkumarsof  Juaiipore)  to  enter  into  a  positive  en- 
gagement, to  abstain  in  future  from  such  detestable  acts  :  and  that 
any  of  tfa^  ncraiber  who  should  be  guilty  of  them  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  dieir  tribe. 

Thus  the  practice  was  abolished  in  Juanpore.  But  it  had  been 
Miggested  by  Captain  Wilford  to  Mr.  Duncan,  in  his  former  inqui- 
ries codceming  Infauticide  in  India,  that  the  Greek  Historians  had 
itited  it  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guzerat.  Accord- 
ingly, recollecting  the  success  of  his  former  humane  endeavour,  he 
Wfcs  animated  by  the  benevolent  desire  of  extending  in  that  quarter 
Vol.111.-  Pam.  No.  V.  G 
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also  the  triiim^>}i9  of  ImmaniCy.  After  some  inquiry,  lie  aacei^ 
tained  that  the  practice  of  mtirdeiiiig  the  fi^inale  infants  was  very 
general  among  the  tribes  of  Jarejab  and  Cutch.  And  so  firmly 
bad  this  detestable  custom  rooted  itself,  and  so  powerfully  was  it 
established,  ^ka  to  have  overcome  the  strongest  of  the  human  in- 
stincts— a  niother^s  love  of  her  infant.  Not  only  did  these  mo- 
thers assist  in  destroying  their  offspring,  but  even  when  the  Mti»^ 
selman  prejudice  (Mussebnan  prejudices,  observe,  Sir!  it  is  with 
shame  that  I  pronounce  the  words)  occasionally  interfered  to  pre- 
serve their  offspring,  they  held  these  females  in  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, calling  them  by  a  name  which  indicated  that  their  fathers 
had  derogated  from  their  militaiy  caste,  and  were  become  pedlars* 
Governor  Duncan's  humane  designs  against  this  horrid  practice 
were  most  ably  and  effectually  furthered,  and  at  length  accom- 
plished, by  the  Resident,  Colonel  Walker,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  a  sagacity,  address,  and  firmness,  as  well  as  humanity, 
which  are  beyond  all  praise*.  The  whole  progress  of  this  admirable 
enterprise  is  published  to  the  world ;  and  the  leading  particulars,. ia 
Moor*s  Hindoo  Infanticide,  are  now,  on  my  motion,  upon  your 
table.  Observe  therefore,  Sir,  that  here,  as  in  other  instances^  I 
ground  my  argmnents  on  attested,  indisputable  facts,  and  undepiflh 
ble  experience.  Colonel  Walker's  attempt  at  first  wore  a  very  uor 
promising  aspect.  In  rjeturn  to  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  tribe,  reasoning  with  him  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
practice,  and  urging  Lim  to  discontinue  it,  he  received  an  answiBf 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  discourage,  but  to  in- 
timidate, a  less  zealous,  and,  1  may  add,  a  less  able  adventurer.  He 
was  told,  that  it  was  ''  notorious  that  the  Jarejahs  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  killing  their  daughters  for  4900  years,  and  that  no  doubt 
he  was  aware  that  all  of  God's  creation,  even  the  mighty  Empe- 
rors of  Hindustan,  Shah  Jehuu,  Aurenzebe,  and  Akbar,  had  always 
preserved  friendship  witli  his  court,  and  had  never  acted  in  that  re^ 
spect  (female  infanticide)  unreasonably.  Even  the  King  of  the 
World  had  never  once  thought  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  custom 
which  prevails  amongst  the  Jarejahs,  of  killing  their  daughters." 

After  much  more  iu  defence  of  the  practice,  he  concludes  with  a 
declaration,  which,  if  somewhat  ambiguously  mysterious  in  its  out- 
set, is  clear  enough  as  to  its  meaning  before  it  ends: — ''  God  is  he 
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prer^  mnd  God  is  the  taker  away;  if  any  one's  affairs  go  to  ruin^  lie 
malt  attribute  his  fortune  to  God.  No  one  has  until  this  day 
wtMtmdy  quarrelled  with  this  Durbar ^  who  has  not  in  the  end 
uferedloss:' 

^  This  Durbar  wishes  no  one  ili^  nor  has  ever  wantonly  quar^ 
ftUed  with  any  oneJ^ 
^  Do  not  address  me  again  m  this  subject!* 
Such,  Sir^  was  the  reception  of  Colonel  Walker's  first  applica* 
tioD  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Jarejahs,    And  even  one  of  the  tno* 
then  retamed  him  an  answer  of  the  same  hopeless  tenor. 

Now,  Sir,  let  me  fairly  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  such  an 
answer  as  this,  to  any  application  which  had  been  made  for  putting 
an  end  to  any  instance  of  native  superstition,  would  nqjt  have  been 
deemed  such  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  dangerous  to  proceed  in 
die  attempt,  that  any  one  who  had  advised  that  the  endeavour 
ihoaki  be  still  persevered  in,  would  have  drawn  upon  himself  the 
qiitheta  of  fiinatic  and  enthusiast :  audit  would  perhaps  have  been 
thought^  even  by  candid  and  humane  men,  that  an  excess  of  zeal 
only  could  prompt  any  one  to  a  continuance  of  efforts  which  ap- 
peared not  only  hopeless,  but  even  highly  dangerous.     Colonel 
Walker  might  even  have  obtained  the  praise  of  having  engaged  and 
done  Us  best,  in  this  work   of  humanity,  though  he  had  not  been 
able  to  achieve  it.    But  Colonel  Walker,  Sir,  wais  not  so  easily  to 
be  didieartened :  Colonel  Walker's  humanity  was  not  satisfied  with 
enjoying  this  barren  and  unprofitable  triumph ;  he  persevered,  but 
by  the  only  prddent,  the  only  just  and  legitimate  means;  betook 
frequent occaaions  of  discussing  the  subject  in  the  court  of  justice, 
and  of  exposing  the  enormity  of  so  unnatural  a  practice ;  and,  that 
I  may  hasten  to  so  welcome  a  conclusion,  within  twelve  months  of 
the  day  on  which  the  letters  which  I  lately  quoted  had  been  written, 
the  vety  writers  of  diose  letters,  together  with  the  Jarejah  tribes  in 
general,  formally  abjured  for  the  future  the  practice  of  mfanticide, 
woA  declared  themselves  highly  satisfied  with  the  engagement  which 
diey  made  to  that  effect.    To  a  man  of  principles  and  feelings  such 
aa  C<^nel  Walker's  must  be,  how  delightful  must  have  been  the 
recompence  which  about  two  years  afterwards  he  received.     He 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being  in  that  neighbourhood, 
ot  tWKDf  to  be  brought  to  his  tent  scune  of  the  iofiants  if  hich  had 
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been  presdr^ecl ;  abd  let  ali  who  are  now  o^postn^  of,  Kften  la 
Gdloml  Walker's  ilcoount  of  the  scene.  '^  It  was  extretnelj  gnd» 
fying,  oki  this  occasion^  to  oUerte  the  triumph  of  nature,  fedinfi 
and  parental  affection,  over  prejudice  and  a  horrid  superstition  r  and 
that  thote  who  but  a  short  period  before  would  (bs  many  of  thtoi 
had  done)  have  doomed  their  infants  to  destruction  without  coni^ 
punction,  should  now  glorj  in  their  preservation,  and  ddat  on  them 
with  fondness.  The  Jslrejah  fkthers,  who  but  a  short  tim^  blK:k 
would  not  have  listened  td  the  presentation  of  their  dattghters>  now 
exhibited  them  with  pride  and  foiklniess.  Their  mothers  and  Bursei 
also  attend^  on  this  ihlerditiog  occasion.  True  to  the  feelings 
which  are  foiind  in  oth^  ^otxntlrses  td  prevail  so  fDrcibly,  the  etnop^ 
tioni  of  Mature  here  eahibited  were  extremely  ntovii^.  Tbemoi- 
dietv  placed  their  infants  in  the  hdndsof  Cdonel  Walker,  calling 
on  hini  and  their  godb  to  protect  whkit  he  alone  bsd  taught  tbem  H^ 
|Mreserve.  These  infailts  th^y  ^^nphatkdlly  called  '  his  nfaiditm^ 
And  it  is  likdiy  that  this  distsDction  will  conteme  to  eitist  fot*  soait 
years  in  Ouzefafc." 

-  Why,  6ir^  with  bat  one  mtth  incidtkit  as  this,  with  but  one  siith 
fcordialto  cheer  ns^n  cur :  progtesiB^  wa  shonkl  be  indeed  lMBlt> 
hearted^  we  shotdd  lite  indeed  chargeable  wkh  being  wfateg  in  tM 
seal  and  spirit  of  plerse^^eranoe  whilchsudi  a  cause  as  ours  in^pitoi^ 
if  we  couM  ftiint  by  the  way^  atid  not  detenliineto  go  forwstd^  hi 
the  fa(ce  of  every  obsteasle,  pnkd^ntly  indeed  and*  eaotionaiy^.imt 
finhly  and  resolutely,  presaii^  ob  tbwards  the  great  ok^et  of  ^onr 
Endeavours.  In  finrt.  Sir,  here,  as  in  other  ^asea,  when  you  ai^  mUL 
gaged  in  th^  prosetution  of  a  worthy -end,  by  jnst  and  wise  mami^ 
(KfHcidties  and  obetacl^  disappear  as  we  proceM^  and  Ae  pbam 
loms,  not  to  call  them  bugbears,  of  ignorance  and  error,  tndt  nwn^ 
before  the  Kghl  6{  thith. 

H^d  the  noble  iJortij  whoten  1  have  already  nteiitianed,  eontinned 
*  in  India^  it  ia  highly  probable  that  he  wbaM  hfeu^e  aohieved  oAer 
don^uests  over  the  cruel  pnufticea  of  the  ntlivea  erf  hidia.  It;  m 
highly  pr6babiethat  he  would  have  beeli  abke  to  {Mit  an  end  to  dM 
barbarotm  eostx^m  of  widbwe  deitros^Ag  themselves;  a  dnsfbia 
wliich.  has  been  %he  disgrace  of  Indira  fbfr  ab6¥e  two  AonsMid 
years.  But  had  the  doctrines  of  out  «pp(5neol»  itdMtMeA  to  go<* 
tem  tba  practioaof  Idl  the  East^IndiaCcMpaiiy'W  sefvaAti  in  tuh^ 
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dtOM  two  barbarous  "practices,  the  terroipation  of  which  bias  beaii 
abeady  effected,  would  still  have  carried  on  theif  tiestructive  rar 
fagea.  For  let  me  ask  our  opponents,  were  tliesc  practice^  in  any 
degree  less  firmly  established,  or  of  a  later  date,  than  various  others 
wUrfa  atill  ccwtiuue?  And  with  these  instances  before  our  eyes,  in 
wluf:h  the  success  of  the  eflbrts  of  humanity  has  been  mora  rapid 
sad  more  complete  than  probably  our  most  saitf^ine  expectations 
could  anticipate,  shall  we  suffer  all  the  other  detestable  practicei 
af  Indin  to  prevail  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to 
Aemi  And  shall  we  at  once  admit  the  assertions  of  thpsewho 
Ikus,  in  defiance  alike  of  reason  and  experieiioey' inculcate  on  ua 
that  it  is  infinitely  dangerous,  diough  ewer  ao  fanideotly  and  caut 
tiously,  to  endeavour  to  auUstttute  the  reigu  of  light,  and  truths 
smI  happiness,  fieur  that  of  darknesS|  delusion,  a|id  misery  ? 

fiut,  >nr,  it  is  lime  to  speak  put,  and  to  avow  that  1  go  much  fur-* 
dier  than  I  have  yet  stated,  and  maintain,  not  only  that  it  is  safe  to 
muaapt;hy  reasonable  and  prudent.metlKK)s,iQ .introduce  into  In* 
diaiiie  blessings  of  Christian  truth  and  moral  improvement,  but 
that  true,  nye,  and  imperious  and  urgent  policy,  prescribe  tous  the 
mmm  course.  And  let  me  iiot  be  misunderstood  on  this  sutifiect  t 
£do  not  mean  that  I  think  our  Indian  empire  rests  on  such  firm 
fiaindationa  as  to  be  shaken  by  np  convulsions,  and  that  theiefore 
wemi^  ineur  the  risk  of  populai^  ferments  udthimpuni^;  no,  Sir^ 
I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  have  long  tl}ought  that  we  hold  our 
fiast^Indian  possessions  by  *n  veiy  pcecafious  tenure,  llus  is  4 
topic  on  which  it  would  be  painful  to  expatiate,  .and  perhaps  inv^ 
piudent  to  be  pariicnkur ;  but  the  most  curaory  survey  of  the  cir« 
enmatnnces  of  our  East-indiap  empire  must  be  sufficient,  in  the 
onnda  ^  ail  who  are-  ever  ao  little  read  in  4lie  page  of  history,  to' 
joatify  the  suspicion  which  I  opw  intimate.  . 
'  On  the  most  superficial  view,  what  a  sigl4  does  that  4^mpire  e^fhi- 
fait  to  us  1     A  little  island  obtaining  and  keeping  poasession  of  im- 

regions,  and  of  a  population  of  sixty  n^llions  that  inhabit 
I,  nt'lhe  distance  of  half  the  globe  from  it  I  of  inhabitants  dif- 

from  us  as  widely  as  human  fi&reuc%M  can  goi  differences, 
cnlerior  and  interior-— differences,  physical,  nioral,  social,  aqd  do- 
meatiii — in  points  of  religion,  morals,  institntions,  language,  man- 
ners^ oustoms;  climate,  calorj  in  4iort,  in  almost  every  possibln 
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particular  that  human  experience  can  f  iiggeit  or  human  imagina* 
tion  devise!  Soch,  Sir^  is  tlie  partnership  which  we  have  formed; 
such  rather  the  body  with  which  we  are  incorporated,  nay,  almost 
assimilated  and  identified.  Our  Oriental  empire  indeed  is  now  a 
vast  edifice ;  but  the  lofty  and  spaoious  hbric  rests  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  without  foundations.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  of  pro* 
digious  dimensions^  and  there  is  an  exterior  of  gigantic  strengdi. 
It  has  spread  its  branches  widely  around  it,  and  there  is  an  increas-i 
ing  afouudance  of  foliage  and  of  fmit;  but  the  mighty  mass  rests 
on  the  ground  merely  by  its  superincumbent  weight,  instead  of 
havii^  shot  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  incorporated  itself  with  the 
parent  earth  boieadiit.  .  Who  does  not  know  that  the  first  great 
^torm  probably  would  lay  such  a  giant  |>rostrate  i 

This,  Sir,  I  fear,  is  but  too  just  a  representation  of  the  state  of 
our  East-lndian  empire.  Various  passages  in  the  papers  on  the 
table  clearly  illustrate  and  strongly  confirm  this  position ;  some* 
times  they  distinctly  express  it.  In  truth.  Sir,  are  we  at  this  time, 
of  day  still  to  be  taught  that  most  important  lesson,  that  no  govern* 
ment  can  be  really  secure  which  does  not  rest  <h[i  th^  affeotiana-of 
the  governed;  or  at  least  on  their  persuasion  that  its  mainteniiBCie 
pnd.  preservation  are  in  some  degree  connected  with  tlteir  owa  welt 
being  ?  And  did  we  want  the  papers  on  the  table  to  inform  ns^ 
fM  however,  in  more  than  one  place,  they  do  inform  us»  that  notr 
withstanding  the  vast  improvements  we  have  introduced  among  the 
people  of  India,  and  the  equity  and  humanity  with  which  our 
government  is  administered,  tlie  native  population  is  not  attached 
to  us?  It  might  easily  be  shown  also,  that  many  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  of  India,  more  especially  that  of  its  castes,  greatly  Ah 
yors  the  transference  of  dominion  from  one  conqueror  to  another. 
Then  the  situation  and  neighbourhood  of  India !  Regions  which 
have  be^p  again  and  again  the  prey  of  those  vast  Tartar  hordes 
ivhich  at  differ^n^  times  have  descended  like  some  mountain  tor^ 
rent,  and  have  swept  all  before  them  with  resistless  fury !  Sir^ 
would  we. render  ourselves  really  secure  against  all  such  attacks^  as 
well  as  against  any,  less  perhaps  to  be  dreaded,  which  our  great 
European  ^nemy  may  make  upop  ua  in  that  quarter,  let  us  eodi^ 
vour  to  strike  our  roots  into  the  soil  by  the  gradual  introductioQ 
and  establishment  of  our  own  principles  and  o|)inioqs;  QfwrQxm 
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kw8,  insUtutions,  aud  manDers ;  above  all,  as  the  source  of  every 
other  improvement,  of  our  religion,  and  consequently  of  our 
norals.  Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  only  that  we  sliould  thereby  render 
the  subjects  of  our  AsiaUc  empire  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people ; 
that  we  should  create  a  sort  of  moral  and  political  oasis  in  the  va&t 
expanse  of  tlie  Asiatic  regions,  and  amidst  the  unnumbered  myriada 
of  its  population,  by  this  change,  we  should  render  our  East-Indian 
dominions  more  secure^  merely  from  the  natural  deshe  \\4iicfa  men 
feel  to  preserve  their  own  institutions,  solely  because  tlioy  arc  their 
own,  from  invaders  who  would  destroy  them.  But  far  more  than 
this; — Are  we  so  little  aware  of  the  vast  superiority  even  of  Eu- 
ropean laws  and  institutions,  and  far  more  of  British  laws  and  in- 
ititutioDs,  over  those  of  Asia,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  predict  with 
confidence,  that  the  Indian  community,  wliich  should  have  ex- 
changed its  dark  and  bloody  superstitions  for  the  genial  influence  of 
Christian  light  and  trnth,  would  have  experienced  such  an  increase 
of  civil  order  and  security,  of  social  pleasures  and  domestic  com- 
forts^ as  to  be  desirous  of  preserving  the  blessings  it  should  have 
acquired;  and  can  we  doubt  that  it  would  be  bound  even  by  tlie 
ties  of  gratitude  to  those -H'ho  had  been  the  honored  instrumeuts 
pf  comtDunicating  them  ? 

Here  again.  Sir,  we  can  answer  this  question  from  experience. 
We  have  a  case  precisely  in  point ;  by  which,  on  a  sipall  scale,  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  same  experi- 
ment tried  upon  a  larger.  All  ground  mc  have  heard  of  the  o^reat 
Albuquerque,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men .  who,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  glory  of  the  Por- 
tuguese name  in  India. '     The  commentaries  of  his  son.   Bras  de 

■  For  the  above  curious  fact  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Southey, 
who  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me  with  the  foIlowiiiT  curious 
and  impoftant  fact,  which,  from  forge tfulness,  I  omitted  to  mention  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  Joane  de  Barras  wrote  (a  man  who  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  researches  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Herodotus),  a  fourth  part 
of  the  population  of  Malabar  consisted  of  native  Moors ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  their  rapid  increase  is,  that  they  had  obtained  privi- 
Isges  from  the  king,  and  put  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  high  castes, 
^  for  which  reason  many  of  the  natives  embraced  their  faith."  He  says,  in 
Viother  pl4ce,  that  "  the  natives  esteemed  it  a  great  honor  when  the  Moors 
took  their  daughters  to  wift-."    The  above  fact  plainly  bhows  what  has  been 
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Albuquerque^  contain  the  following  curioufl  piiissage,  <'  Wh^it 
Alf.  de  Albuquerque  took  the  kingdom  of  Goa,  he  would  not  pflr«^ 
mit  that  any  woman  from  thenceforward  should  bum  herself;  mA 
although  to  change  their  cuitpms  ia  equal  to  dealh^  neverib^leii 
they  rejoiced  in  life,  and  said  great  good  of  him,  because  he  com^ 
Bianded  that  they  should  not  bum  themselves*"  It  is  added^  ia 
proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  this  great  man  u'as  held  by  tha 
sativesy  '^  that  long  after  his  death,  when  a  Moor  or  Hindoo  had 
received  wrong,  and  could  obtain  no  redress  from  the  Governorj 
the  aggrieved  person  would  go  to  Goa,to  Albuquerque's  tomb^md 
make  an  offering  of  oil  at  the  lamp  which  burned  before  it,  and 
call  upon  him  for  justice/' 

And  now,  Sir,  if  I  have  proved  to  you,  as  I  trust  I  have  irrefm* 
gably  proved,  that  the  State  of  our  East-Indikn  empire  is  such  «| 
to  render  it  highly  dbbir  able  to  introduce  among  them  llie  bteaa^i 
ings  of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement ;  that  the  idea  of  its 
being  impracticablk  to  do  this  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and 
to  experience;  thirt  the  attempt,  if  conducted  prudently  and  caiH 
tiously,  may  be  made  with  perfect  safety  to  our  political  intercats; 
nay  more,  that  it  is  the  very  course  by  which  those  iNT£|iBSTft 

MAY    BE    MOST    EFFECTUALLY    PROMOTED     AND    SBCUEKD^ 

does  it  not  follow  from  these  premises  as  an  irresistible  concltimon, 
tiiat  we  are  clearly  bound,  nay,  imperiously  and  urgently  CQni«^ 
pelled,  by  the  strongest  oblioatioks  of  dutt^  to  support 
the  proposition  for  which  I  now  call  upon  you  for  your  assent. 
But  what  is  that  proposition  ?  Its  only  fault,  if  any,  is,  that  it  falla 
so  far  short  of  what  the  nature  of  the  case  requires.  Is  it  that  w^ 
should  immediately  devise  and  proceed  without  delay  to  execnta 
the  great,  and  good,  and  necessary  work  of  improving  the  religion 
and  morals  of  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects f  No  ^  but  only  that 
we  should  not  substantially  and  in  ^(fect  prevent  others  from  en^ 
gaging  in  it.  Nay,  not  even  that;  but  that  we  should  not  prevent 
Government  having  it  in  their  power,  with  all  due  discretion,  to 
give  lipeuces  to  proper  pcrsoi^  to  go  to  India  ^nd  continue  tbere^ 

abundantly  confinned  to  me  by  private  tcstimon}',  that  the  real  cause  which 
renders  the  natives  of  India  afraid  of  losing  caste  is  not  atiy  religious  scru- 
ple, but  merely  the  dread  of  the  many  an(l  great  temporal  evils  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  loss* 
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with  i  view  of  rendering  to  the  natives  this  greatest  of  nil  services. 
Vby,  Sir,  the  cikipiiiQoest  principles  of  toleration  Vfould  give  u» 
Quch  more  tban  this.  Where  am  I  standing  ?  Where  is  it,  and  . 
whea,  that  lam  arguing  this  que<4tion  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  very  asaem- 
Uj  in  which,  within  these  few  weeks,  nothing  but  the  clearest  con<« 
wbnuioua  of  political  expediency  were  held  sufKcienI  to  justify 
our  nithholdhig  from  the  Roman  Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  tho 
iuHest  measure  of  official  as  well  as  political  advantages,  and  when 
jvk  yourself.  Sir, '  tliough  you  felt  yourself  bound  to  continue 
•Me  few  official  disabilities,  acknowledged  that  it  waa  wkh  reluc- 
tuice,  and  even  with  pain  i  iVnd  shall  we  now  l^y  the  religion 
vliidi  we  ourselves  profess  under  such  a  restraint  in  ^y  part  of 
our  own  dominions  f  No,  Sir>  it  is  impoasibk :  you  niU  not,  yon 
csanot,  act  thus.  But^  in  addition  to  what  1  have  already  said,  it 
<ieierves  well  to  be  considered,  that  if  we  should  fail  in  our  present 
cadeavour,  and  if  Christianity  should  bo,  as  it  then  would  be,  the 
only  untolerated  religion  in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  the  evi( 
vould  not  stop  here.  The  want  of  toleration  would  not  be  merely 
>  native  miscfaiftf ;  the  severeist  persecution  must  iufallibly  ensue^ 
K>r  assuredly  there  are,  and  by  God's  help  I  trust  tliere  ever  wiU 
^  boCii  European  and  native  teadiers  prepared,  in  the  face  even  of 
dcalh  itself,  to  diifuse  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity. 

Biit  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  toleration  only  that  we  ask : 
va  utterly  disclaim  all  ideas  of  proceeding  by  methods  of  oompuU 
sioD  or  authority.     But  surely  I  need  not  have  vindicated  mysel( 
ftxun  any  such  imputation.    The  very  cause  which  I  plead  would 
iwfe  been  sufficient  to  protect  me  from  it.    Compulsion  and 
Christkiiity !     Why  the  very  terms  are  at  variance  with  each  other ; 
the  ideas  are  incompatible.    In  tlie  language  of  inspiration  itself, 
Christianity  has  been  called  ^'  the  law  of  liber^."     Her  service, 
IB  the  excelleut  formularies  of  our  church,  ba»  been  truly  denomi- 
nated *^  perfect  freedom  ;'*  and  they,  let  me  add,  will  most  advance 
her  cause,  who  contend  for- it  in  her  owu  spirit  and  character. 

I  hUve  often  been  remioded,  Sir,  during  tlie  course  of  these  dis-« 
eussiena,  of  the  similarity  of  the  present  case  to  another  great  con- 
test of  justice  and  humanity,  in  which,  willi  many  confederates  far 

.'  The  Speaker. 
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abler  than  myself,  I  vvas  perseveringly^  and  at  length,  blessed  be 
God,  successfully  enga^ved  some  years  ago.  The  resemblance  I 
see  is  acknowledged  by  my  Honorable  Friend  near  me  (Mr.  William 
Smith),  vAo  is  still  faithfal  to  the  ^reat  principles  which  animated 
vs  in  our  former  str^iggle,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was 
among  die  ablest,  as  well  as  the  most  zealous  and  perseverii^  of 
my  associates. 

On  that  occasion,  let  it  be  retnembered,  it  was  our  ultimate  ob- 
ject, by  putting  an  end  to  those  destructive  ravages,  which,  for  centu- 
ries, bad  produced  ijiniversal  insecurity  of  person  and  property  along 
a  vast  extent  of  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  thereby  protracted 
die  reign  of  darkness  and  barbarism  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  t^ 
open  a  way  for  the  natural  progress  of  civilization  and  knowledge^ 
of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement;  so  now,  likewise,  we 
are  engaged  in  the  blessed  work  of  substituting  light  for  darkness, 
and  the  reign  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  social  order,  and  domestic 
comfort,  of  substituting  all  (hat  can  elevate  the  character,  or  add- 
to  the  comfort  of  man,  in  the  place  of  the  most  foul,  degrading, 
and  bloody  system  of  superstition  that  ever  depraved  at  once  and 
enslaved  the  nature,  and  destroyed  the  happiness  of  our  specie^. 
In  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trpde,  as  well  as  in  this,  we  had  the  ihis- 
fortune  to  fiud  ourselves  Apposed  by  many  of  those  whose  meafiaof 
local  information  were  certainly  considerable,  but  whose  notions  of 
facts  were  so  obscured  or  warped  by  prejudices  or  prepossessions, 
as  to  be  rendered  strangely  inaccurate  and  preposterous. 

There,  likewise,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  strange  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  I  have  noticed,  our  opponents  maintaitied  that  there 
was  no  call  whatever  for  the  exercise  of  our  humanity ;  that  the 
Slave  Trade,  whatever  our  English  notions  of  comfort  might  sug- 
gest to  us,  like  the  superstitious  practices  in  India,  added.. to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  instead  of  lessening  it ;  or,  at  least,  we 
were  wishing  to  make  men  happier  against  their  will;  and  that,  so 
far  from  there  being  any  need  for  our  interference  to  improve  the 
eomlition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  already  they  were  as 
happy  as  the  day  w  as  long ;  nay  happier,  for  they  danced  all  o^ht* 
Consistently  tiierefore  with  these  opinions,  they  called  up<Hi  us, 
jr.st  as  we  have  been  called  upon  tliis  evening,  to  find  some  other 
and  better   selected   sphere  for  the  exertions  of  our  humanity. 
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Ecallv,  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases  runs  almost  on  all  fours :  far 
00  that  occasion,  as  well  as  now^  we  were  assured  that  we  shouhf 
ioAillibly  produce  insurrections ;  while  it  might  be  truly  affirmed,  in 
both  cases,  that  the  language  of  our  opponents  themselves  was  far 
more  likely  than  ours  to  produce  the  apprehended  evil.  Happily, 
the  Westr Indian  predictions  have  been  so  hx  from  verified  in  this 
particular,  that  I  scarcely  recollect-  any  other  period  of  the  same 
length  as  that  which  has  elapsed  since  we  commenced  our  abolition- 
proceedings,  in  which  there  had  not  been  some  insurrection  or 
other.  Sir,  allow  me  to  hope  that  the  resemblance  which  1  have 
diown  to  exist  between  the  two  cases  with  so  striking  an  accord- 
aoce,  will  be  completed,  by  our  finding  that,  notwithstanding  tlie 
different  views  and  expectations  which  different  gentlemen  have 
formed  of  the  effects  of  diis  measure,  we  shall  all  rejoice  over  it 
togedier  ere  many  years  shall  be  completed,  and  find  all  the  fancied 
mischiefs  apprehended  by  our  opponents  disproved  by  the  event, 
i  beg,  however,  that  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  lesemUance 
which  1  have  been  describing  is  not  merely  an  illustration ;  it  is  an 
ngument ;  and  a  very  powerful  one  too  it  will  appear  to  all  who 
lemember  that  we  had  then  the  misfortune  to  number  many  coo- 
tiderable  men  among  our  opponents ;  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how 
possible  it  is  for  men  of  eminent  attainments  to  be  misled,  not 
merely  into  tolerating  as  an  unavoidable  evil^  which  it  is  only  fair 
to  confess  was  the  argument  of  some  of  our  opponents,  but  into 
supporting  and  panegyrizing,  as  warranted  by  the  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  a  cause  of  which  1  will  only  say,  that  now, 
after  a  few  short  years  have  expired,  not  a  single  man  can  be  found 
to  lift  up  his  voice  in  its  favon 

hxA  now,  Sir,  if  we  suffer  our  imaginations  to  follow  into  its 
consequences  the  measure  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  tliose  hopes  which  I  trust 
will  be  one  day  realized,  what  a  prospect  opens  on  our  view !  In 
die  place  of  that  degrading  superstition  which  now  pervades  those 
vast  regions,  ChTisti^nity,  and  the  moral  improvement  which  ever 
follows  from  its  introduction,  shall  be  diffused,  with  all  dieir  blessed 
effects,  on  individual  character,  and  on  social  and  domestic  com* 
fort  '  Surely  we  here  see  a  prize  which  it  is  worth  contending  for 
at  any  cost  of  time  and  labpr.    And  I  can  assure  our  opponents^ 
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Ihat  they  pre  greptly  deceived  if  they  imagine  that  we  are  likely  ta 
give  up  the  contest,  even  if  Ave  ahoiild  fail  in  our  present  attempt. 
Happily^  Str^  it  app^arsi  from  the  unprecedented  number  of  peti* 
tiong  uow  on  your  table,  tliat  tlie  importance  of  the  question  ia 
duly  appreciated  by.  the  public  mind.  And  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  these  p^titi^as  huve  been  produced  by  a  burst  of  UMMnentary 
^thusif|9n);  thaUhe  zenl  which  has  actuated  the  petitioners  is  % 
i^er^  tett>porary  Ai^mr,  nfaicb  will  soon  die  away  and  be  exhaustedL 
}Io,  Sir ;  I  %m  p^ousded  that  in  proportion  as  ttie  real  conditioii  of 
ouK:  A^ivrtic'  feUoW-suhjects  sh^Ii  be  more  genendiy  known,  the  feel* 
iQg  which  has  already  been  so  forcibly  expressed^  will  prevail  stiU 
Qiore  estepsi^ely*  !(,'  therefore,  our  opponents  really  appr^bemi 
the  greatest  evik  from  diacussing  the  subject,  is  common  coosisleQey 
with  this  opittioo,  tliey  should  suffer  our  question  to  pass,  as  the  oslj 
way.  by  which  thai  diseutoion  can  be  terniinated.  For  they  may  be 
assured,  that  otherwise  the  public  voice  will  call  upon  this  Houae 
sliil  more  loudly  theil  eyeu  .it  hss'iioW:  done.  And  assured^,  mf 
friends  who  are  associated  with  urn  in  this  great  oause  we  aainrnted 
with  the  san»e  determnatiau  ^s  mf/mifp  never  to.abtndon  it,  eithtff 
tall  success  shall  have. era wued  our  cifforts,  or  till  it  siiall  appeal 
utterly  uuatteinable.     t.    . : 

:  Sut  after  all.  Sir,  ^aldie  rery  moment .  whisa  my  ffieiids  and  { 
were  ready  tQ  tfaim  thii  shotit-of  nctory,  a  propositioii  hfis  b0eii 
made  Jo  us  by  an-lf^norable  Baronei,.  of  which,  though  oflTfUTDd  to 
tS0  in  Ihe  laaguage,  atid  by  him,  1  do  oot  deny,  with  the  raelwii^  of 
good  will.tQ  ourobjecit^  I  must  confess  Jl  am  more  afraid  than  of 
itt  .the  .other  modffei..Mf  oppoi^itSLm  we  have  exfierienced  ip  tho 
course  of  these  discussions.  1  am  the  more  afraid  of  it,  because 
th^  plausible  and  spctciousappeprauce  with  which  it  coioes  forivard 
ia  likely  to  render  'H»  hostility  so  much  the  more  eflicieut  and  (je-^ 
atructive.  It  accosts  us  with  a  language  of  this  sort-^^  We  all 
9ican  the  sam^  Miiiig  ^  we  ail  wish  Christiauiity  and  mora)  imptQf^ 
meiit  to  he  eoaiuumiii^ated  to  the  natives  of  tndia ;  bait  we  are  fifr^id 
of  tjie  effects  which  will  be  produced  in  India  by  the  sppearan^cf  of 
yoyur  proposed  clause  on  the  statiitM>ook.  Govemmeui  may  gnuil 
licences  to  persons  tQ  go  oyter  to  India  for  religious  purfio^es,  aa 
weil  as  a«iy  otfiei^s,  under  Uie  general  powers  to  be  granted  to  tbem 
by  the  BiiL    We  mustiberefom  resist  yourcUmse." 
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If  what  has  been  alrcadj  stated  to  the  House  should  not  hzre^ 
Mfliced  for  dispellinf;  ony  apprehension?  of  m  ciangeroiis  ferment 
being  produced  in  the  public  mind  of  India»  by  the  existence  in  the 
statite-book  of  the  clause  we  have  now  proposed,  all  such  fears 
will,  I  think,  be  removed,  when  I  shall  have  read  an  extract  from 
we  of  the  volumes  on  your  table,  concerning  the  extreme  diffi<« 
cttlty  that  is  experienced  in  India  in  diifusing  the  most  interesting 
iatelligeiice  throughout  the  mass  of  the  people.  Our  opponents 
will  assign  more  weight  to  the  extract,  because  it  is  taken  from 
Judge  Stnichey*s  answers  to  Lord  Wellcsley's  interrogatories.  **  I 
tike  this  opportunity/'  says  he,  '^  of  remarking,  that  to  rend^ 
generally  known  any  penal  kw  is  extlremely  difficult,  particularly 
amoi^  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Till  they  see  the  effect  of 
ilf  they  remain  ignorant  of  it ;  and  this  in  spite  of  advertisements 
and  proclamations.  News  and  information  of  ail  kinds  are,  iu 
jBengal,  sknvly  and  inaccurately  transmitted  from  one  to  another. 
Among  U8,  events  obtain  publicity  through  the  means  of  periodical 
prints,  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  of  verbal  communication. 
AflHong  the  natives  there  is  nothing  of  the  two  first,  and  even  of  the 
odier  hardly  any."^ 

After  hearii^  the  above  extract,  the  House  will  not^  I  tfiink, 
participate  in  the  apprefaenaons  wiiich  some  gaitlemen  seem  to 
cotertain,  that  the  mere  insertion  of.  this  clause  into  our  statute^ 
book  nay  produce  a  dangerous  commotion  among  the  native  popu* 
ittiooof  India.  Besides,  Sir>  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  mj 
Noble  Friendy*  who,  in  truth,  has  treated  the  whole  of  this  subject 
with  extraordinary  discretion  and  ability,  the  natives,  if  they  should 
rcMl  the  clause,  which  however  is  a  highly  improbable  occurrence^ 
will  fitad  in  it,  and  find,  1  believe,  for  the  first  time  expressed  in 
terms,  a  dear  recognition^  an  effectual  security,  of  their  right  to 
preserve  their  religious  principles  and  institutions  sacred  and  invio- 
late. The  clause,  thus  firamed,  will  therefore  produce  satisfaction 
ambilg  diem^  rather  than  discontent^  on  that  very  subject  of 
religion. 

Butf  Sir,  it  is  an  additional  argument,  and  with  me,  I  confess,  a 
wery  power&il  one,  for  retaining  this  clause,  that  though  the  geue* 

*  An.^wftt'  ftofh  Judge  Strachey  to  Inti6rfogatori€8,50lh  Jan.  180?. 

*  Lord  Castlersagh.  P 
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ral  power  of  granting  licences  with  which  the  frieikb  of  t&e  Ho* 
noraUe  Baronet's  motion  would  have  ua  be  satisfied,  ought  pro^ 
vide  sufficient  openings  for  the  sending  over  of  M iasionariea  Ub 
India,  and  for  the  employnoent  of  them  there,  sa  laog  aa  ihe^ 
should  conduct  themselves  property;  which,  however,  I  utterly 
deny;  yet  I  beg  the  Hodie  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  my  friends  and 
1  have  far  more  in  view  in  the  measure  we  have  been  recommend- 
hsg,  than  merely  the  sending  over  and  maintenance  of  Missionaries* 
I  beg  they  will  recollect  what  I  stated  in  one  of  the  first  sen|ences 
which  I  addressed  to  you,  that  it  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Government  to  grant  licences  to  Missionaries  that  1  sup- 
port the  present  clause,  but  because,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Resolution  on  which,  accordii^  to  the  usage  of 
Parliament,  it  is  founded  :  by  affirming  the  duty  of  enlightening  the 
minds  and  improving  the  morals  of  our  East-Indian  fellow-8nb-> 
jects,  it  establishes  the  principle,  it  lays  the  ground  for  promoting 
education  among  them,  and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  of  all 
kinds.  When  truth  and  reason,  so  long  excluded  from  that  be- 
n^hted  land,  shall  once  more  obtain  access  to  it,  (and  we  are  this 
day  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  breaking  down  that  barrier  which 
has  hitherto  substantially  and  practically  excluded  them),  the  under- 
'standings  of  the  natives  will  begin  to  exert  their  powers ;  and  their 
minds,  once  enlightened,  will  instinctively  reject  the  profane  ab-> 
surdities  of  their  theological,  and  the  depraving  vices  of  their  moral 
system.  Thus  they  v^'ill  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christi- 
anity, for  '^  Cbrbttanity  is  a  reasonable  service,*^  and  then  we  may 
appeal  to  the  moral  superiority  of  Christian  Europe  in  modem 
times,  in  comparison  with  that  of  die  most  policed  Pagan  com- 
munities, for  the  blessed  effects  which  may  be  expected  to  follow 
on  their  moral,  their  social,  and,  above  all,  their  domestic  comfort* 
But,  Sir,  to  rotum  to  the  question  concemii^  the  necessity  of 
retaining  our  clause,  I  cannot  but  hope,  after  all  we  have  heard  in 
the  course  of  our  discussions,  and  more  especially  after  what  has 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Honorable  Baronet's  motion  for  leaving 
out  our  clause ;  after  all  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the 
hope,  that  all  those  at  least  who  were  disposed  to  leave  our  clause 
out  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unnecessary,  if  not  dan^ 
gerous^  will  at  length  discover  ||pat  some  such  clause  as  this  is  ab- 
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«oluteIy  indispensable  for  accomplishing  the  desife  which  they  pro-  . 
fes8,  in  common  with  us,  of  furnishing  the  means  of  introducing 
Chmtianity  into  India.  Indeed  it  ought  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
nsl  practical  effect  of  their  own  amendment,  that  they  who  are  the 
most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
India,  so  readily  assent  to  it,  or  rather  so  warmly  support  it. 

But,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  do  tliey  not  see  that  if  the  clause  be  left 
fNit,tbe  Act  of  Parliament  will  contain  no  mention  whatever  of 
religion  or  morals ;  no  recognition  of  its  being  our  duty  to  endes- 
voiir  to  communicate  to  our  East-Indian  fellow-subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  light  and  moral   improvement?    That   recog- 
nition will  still,  I  grant,  be  contained  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  let  nie  ask,  will  not  this  be  precisely  the  sitiuition  in  which  the 
cause  baa  stood,  and  stood,  alas !  to  no  purpose,  for  the  last  twenty 
years?    For  on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  iu  1793>  both  Houses 
of  Parliament^  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  passed,  and  have  ever 
NQce  kept  on  their  Journals,  a  Resolution  similar  to  that  which  we 
bife  now  adopted.     But,  as  was  unanswerably  urged  in  defence  ot 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  op* 
ponents  of  all  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  this  recog- 
nition^ being  only  contained  in  the  Votes  of  the  two  Houses,  but 
not  in  the  Act  of  tlie  Legislature,  the  executive  body,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  carry  into  execution  what  Parliament  had  prescribed 
by  d<at  Act,  could  not  be  chargeable  with  neglecting  any  duty 
which  that  statute  had  ordabied,  when,  so  far  from  favoring,  they 
rather  thwarted  and  hindered  the  attempts  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  guilt,  as  was  irresistibly  argued  by  tiie  writer  just  alluded  to ; 
the  guilt,  if  any,  of  not  having  favored  the  endeavours  of  individuals 
to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  was  not  justly  chargeable  on  the 
East-India  Company's  Directors,  nor  yet  on  the  Board  of  Control, 
but  on  the  LegisUttu-e,  which  prescribed  to  both  the  principles  on 
which  the  government  in  India  was  to  be  conducted,  but  said  not 
one  syllable  about  religion  or  morals.     And  if  the  present  Act, 
like  the  former,  were  to  leave  religion  and  morals  unmentioned,  the 
same  inference  might  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Le« 
gislature ;  but  witli  greatly  increased  force,  ^ince  the  enemies  of 
East-India  Miijfions  would  truly  ftate^  that  the  subject^  which  had 
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formerly  attracted  little  attention^  had  now  bceiilong  under  the  con* 
lideftitbn  of  Parliament;  and  that,  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
Mpeciaily,  it  h^d  occasioned  much  debate.  They  would  allege, 
that  the  advocates  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  India 
iiad  maintained  that  the  moral  degradation  of  our  East^lndiaa  (eU 
low-subjects,  and  their  pernicious  and  cruel  institutions,  rendered 
U  eminently  desiiable  that  we  should  endeavour  to  impart  to  them 
a  purer  system  of  faith  and  morals ;  that  the  attempt  was  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  it  might  be  made  with  safety^  nay  even  with 
advantage  to  our  political  interests  ;-—thBt9  on  the  other  hand,  our 
opponents  had  maintained  that  we  were  bringing  forward  an  .un* 
tiecessary,  nay,  a  most  pernicious  project ;  that  the  principles  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  were  eminently  pure,  their  practice  superior  to  our 
own ;  but,  were  this  more  doubtful,  that  the  endeavour  could  not 
be  mads  without  endangering  the  vety  existence  of  our  empire  in 
India.  Such,  I  say,  it  would  be  alleged  had  been  the  state  of  the 
Urgument,  and  it  would  be  added  irresistibly,  that  Parliament  had 
riiovvn,  by  rejecting  the  clause  which  had  been  offered  by  the  advo-> 
eutes  for  Christianity  in  India,  tliat  it  disapproved  the  project  they 
had  proposed. 

'  If  any  thing  more  could  then  be  needed  to  supply  additional 
force  to  the  above  argument,  it  would  be  the  language  which  ha^ 
at  length  been  used  by  tlie  ablest  of  our  opponents.  For  happily^ 
Sir,  in  the  progress  of  our  discussions  they  hnve  warmed  in  their 
Course,  one  of  them  especially ;  to  whose  abilities  and  eloquence  t 
|iay  no  unwilling  testimony,  though  I  must  say  ttiat  he  has  imposed 
on  himself  a  task  which  exceeds  his,  or  indeed  any  human  abilities, 
in  undertaking  to  reconcile  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  feelinsc  the 
highest  respect  for  Christianity,  and  of  preserving  at  the  same  time 
any  measure  of  reverence  for  the  Hindoo  religion,  which,  both  in 
its  theolbgy  and  its  morals,  Christianity  utterly  abjures  and  con* 
demns.  The  Honorable  Gentleman,  howe^'cr,  has  spoken  out; 
(f  tbonk  him  for  it ;)  and  has  relieved  the  question  from  all  ambi- 
guity, speaking  in  terms  of  high  admimtion  of  the  excellence  and 
iot^limity  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  pretty  plainly  intimating 
that  we,  who  are  endeavouring  to  substitute  Christianity  in  the 
jplace  of  it,  are  actuated  by  a  zeal  the  most  fanatical  and  absurd. 
Indeed  he  frankly  acknowledged  to  us,  that  he  had  it  once  in  ton* 
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temptation  to  move  a  clause,  expressly  forbidding  all  further  at- 
tempts of  Christian  Missionaries^  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  he 
abstained  from  so  doing  merely  on  prudential  grounds.  All  this 
may  be  right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  after  such  sentiments  have 
been  uttered,  and  after  the  exulting  approbation  with  which  they 
were  received  by  our  opponents  in  general,  let  it  no  lon<;er  be  said 
that  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  wishing  alike  for  the  diffusion  of 
Qiristianity  in  India,  but  only  differing  as  to  the  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  desirable  event.  No,  Sir ;  the  question  is  now  put  on 
its  true  basis,  and  it  clearly  appears  to  be  no  other  than  this,  whe- 
ther, as  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  British  Empire  in  Eu- 
rope, die  religion  of  Brahma  and  Vishnoo  is  not  to  be  the  acknow- 
ledged system  of  our  Asiatic  dominions. 

I  b^  pardon.  Sir,  for  having  trespassed  so  long  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House :  but  the  subject  is  one  the  importance  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  If,  Sir,  a  British  judge  and  jury,  the 
former  often  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  after  a  long  course  of. 
professional  labors,  will  sit  patiendy,  for  more  than  an  entire  day,  to 
decide  whether  the  life  of  some  criminal  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
offended  laws  of  hb  country ;  nay,  even  to  settle  some  doubtful 
question  of  property ;  how  much  less  will  you  grudge,  even  to  me^ 
a  still  hunger  portion  of  your  time  and  attention  than  I  have  un- 
willingly presumed  to  occupy,  when  you  consider  that  the  question 
whicb  we  are  now  deciding  involves,  not  the  prosperity,  not  the  life 
merely  of  an  individual,  but  the:  religious  and  moral  interests,  the 
temporal  at  once  and  the  eternal  well-being  of  sixty  millions  of  our 
/ellow-creatures ! 
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O  that  a  holy  purity  to  shine 

Thro'  all  his  words  and  deeds  to  man  were  givea 

The  genial  offspring  of  those  La.ws  divine 
VVhich  the  Great  Sire,  unseen,  alone, 
StarapU  with  the  glorious  mark  of  heav*n 

In  the  pure  regions  of  celestial  day; — 

Which,  tix'd  immortal  as  the  unchanging  throne, 

Ne'er  sink  in  dark  oblivion  or  decay. 

But  stand  majestic  while  the  ages  roll, 

While  mortal  generations  pass  away. 
For  GOD  within  them  breathes  their  undecaying  soul. 
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One  of  the  most  foraiKlable  obstacles  to  the  prDgressTve* 
improvement  of  our  nature,  wiU,  we  believe,  be  found  in 
the  horror  of  innovation^  which  a  kimHy  feeling  of  respect 
for  andqoity  produces*  That  this  feelings  enchanting,  as 
in  some  respects  it  appears,  is  greatly  misphiced  when  it 
opposes  the  reformation  of  governments,  or  of  laws,  will^ 
however,  appear  obvious,,  on  a.  very  slight  reflection*  The 
earlier  stages  of  society  are,  indeed,  impressed  with  a  sacred 
dignity,  from  having  produced  the  noblest  specimens  of 
mental  vigor  and  stupendous  genius.  In  these  dark  periods^ 
wh^a  enthusiasm  glowed  in  all  its  freshness,  the  mind^ 
which  was  elevated  far  above  the  common  levd,  shot^ 
fearless  of  criticism^  with  all  the  mystery  and  the  glory 
of  a  comet,  through  the  dreary  and  starless  horizon,  and 
left  behind  it  a,  track  of  immortal  splendor,  which  later  gene- 
rations are  contented  to  admire  without  daring  to  imitate* 
To  hope  that  the  divine  flame  which  shone  with  such  peer- 
less majesty  as  the  day-star  of  general  illumination  will  be 
re-kindled  in  these  fatter  days,  when  the  world  has  lost  the 
romance  with  the  ignorance  and  the  feebleness  of  its  child- 
hood, would  be  so  vain,^  that  a  veneration  for  the  names 
which  overshadow  and  depf€6s  ue,  is  alike  innocent  and 
dehghtfuL    But  the  very  reverse  is  true  of  all  that  tends  ta 


promote  the  virtues  and  increase!  the  happiness  of  the  mass 

cf  our  species.     Poesy  sprung,  like  the  chaste  goddess  of 

wisdom,  at  once  into  full  maturity;  but  the  sciences  bf 

which  we  learn  the  art  of  happmess,  can  only  arrire  at  theit 

utmost  perfection  by  long  experience  ^tnd  painful  f eVerses* 

The  folly,  therefore,  of  blasting  efforts,  by  which  this  great 

object  may  be  advanced,  on  the  plea  that  much  has  been 

done  by  our  ancestors,  or  that  tkne  has  shed  a  sanctity  oii 

their  establishments  which  it  is  impous  to  violate^  is  almost 

too  apparent  to  need  exposure.     It  wouldli  if  it  had  met 

with  success,  have  stopped  the  progress  of  civili2srtion  at 

any  stage  of  its  career  ; — ^have  unrobed  the  first  cottage, 

and  laid  waste  the  simple  inclosure  of  the  fMtnutive  bene» 

(actors  of  the  woiid  ;  —have  prevented  the  existence  of  the 

very  institutions  which  it  loves  to  contemplate  as  sacred. 

The  frame  of  civil  society  is  a  chain  of  innovations— all 

great  men  have  been  great  innovators— and  nothing  but 

the  reduction  of  the  earth  to  its  original  barbarism  could 

satisfy  so  fond  a  regard  for  what  is  old,  if  consistency  were 

a  virtue  of  the  opponents  of  rdTorm.     We  best  shew  our 

veneration  for  the  dead,  when  we  follow  their  bright  ex- 

smple;  when  we  use,  instead  of  hoarding,  the  treasure  they 

lutve  left  us ;  and  when  we  act  as  they  would  have  done 

lad  they  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  knowledge  they  mv» 

parted.     We  best  evince  our  reverence  for  antiquity,  when 

^^  make  use  oi  the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  direction 

<^the  present,  and  the  progress  of  the  future^ 

l.et  us  not  then  be  assailed  in  these  endeavours  by  an  out- 
^>y^  which  would  restore  to  Ae  world  die  weakness  of  its 
'i^'bncy,  without  even  a  shadow  of  its  glories ;  and  would 
*t>pthe  great  spirit  of  improvement,  wtuch  is  covering  the 
™Us  with  com,  and  filling  the  vallies  with  gladness,  without 
C^i^txmng  a  beam  of  dmt  holy  enchantment  which  created 
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lovelier  visions  than  are  yet  realized.  While  we  love  but 
to  contemplate  the  child,  around  whom  Eden  is  yet  glowing^ 
and  whil^  we  hang  with  fond  delight  on  the  memory  of 
those  boundless  anticipations  and  pleasing  hopes,  which 
spring  fresh  in  the  uncorrupted  heart,  we  do  hot  desire 
the  less  to  see  the  faculties,  of  youth  unfolding,  or  to  improve 
them  to  full  maturity.  On  the  contrary,  our  efforts  should^ 
in  both  cases,  be  animated  by  these  sublime  recollections, 
with  the  assurance  they  a£Ford  us  of  the  immortal  inheritance 
to  which  both  the  individus^l  and  the  species,  so  nobly  bom, 
are  destined  by  the  common  Fs^ther.  We  rejoice  that  such 
prejudices  are  gradually  decaying-*— that  we  are  advancing 
to  that  pure  and  charming  region  where  we  shall  see  the 
mists  by  which  we  have  been  perplexed,  rolling  beneath 
us,  and  whence  we  shall  enjoy  such  glimpses  of  heaven,  as 
may  unite  the  world  again  in  the  bonds  of  universal  broth^r^ 
hood. 

In  examining  the  causes  which .  have  impeded  the  pro« 
gress  of  the  great  frame  of  civil  society,  we  shall  view  with 
deep  interest  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  restrain 
guilt,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Conscious  of  the 
vast  importance  of  civil  rights,  as  more  nearly  connected 
with  individual  safety,  than  any  other  species  of  freedom, 
however  precious,  we  shall  behold  with  sincere  regret  the 
frequent  absence  of  one  great  common  principle,  the  care* 
lessness  which  sudden  pressure  has  produced,  and  which 
time  has  consecrated.  Glowing  with  indignation,  or  melted 
with  pity,  we  shall  see  the  system  of  many  nations  (if  indeed 
it  may  be  dignified  with  the  term)  to  have  been  framed  by 
barrow  prudence,  and  filled  up  by  sjiort-sighted  policyi 
adapted  to  temporary  expedience,  darkened  by  vindictive 
passion,  and  unworthy  rage,  ipiprudent  in  its  mercy,  an4 
indiscriminating  in  its  severity,    We  shall  feel  involimtanly 
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anxious  for  the  renovation  of  laws,  founded  on  a  basis  so 
little  congenial  to  the  heart,  so  hostile  to  the  finest  feelings 
and  best  principles  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  the  boast  of  hu- 
manity to  mitigate  their  rigor,  by  removing  the  certainty  of 
theor  execution ;  thus  defeating  their  principal  design,  thus 
animating  the  offender  by  the  hope  of  impunity  to  whom 
their  terrors  had  imparted  the  energy  of  despair* 

We  need  not,  however,  go  far,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
legitimate  foundation  of  ail  penal  laws.  The  violent  pas- 
sions of  man,  inciting  the  wretch  whom  they  degrade  to  a  fran« 
tic  indulgence  of  vicious  desires,  carry  with  them  a  full  and 
sufficient  punishment  in  their  own  inevitable  consequences ;  in 
the  loss  of  peace ;  in  the  pollution  of  the  sources  of  true 
delight ;  in  the  agonies  of  remorse,  and  in  the  horrors  of  de- 
pair/  To  diminish  these  most  exquisite  of  tortures,  by  the 
prevention  of  their  cause,  and  to  lessen  misery  by  the  r  sduc- 
tion  of  guilt,  is  the  noblest  design  of  the  lawgiver.  With 
this  intention,  the  idea  of  retributive  justice— of  satisfactory 
vengeance  —of  making  the  guilty  suffer  additional  torments, 
merely  because  in  the  view  of  their  masters  they  have  de- 
served to  suffer,  is  totally  discordant.  Strange  that  it 
should  be  imagined  that  the  law,  which  was  enacted  for  the 
jdiminution  of  suffering,  requires  a  vindictive  satisfactionto  ifg 
own  dignity,  that  violates  by  its  very  nature,  the  principle 
on  which  society  is  founded*     Every  departure  from  virtue 


*  Cur  tamen  hos  tu 
Evasisse  putes  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  habet  attonitos  ct  surdo  verbcre  caedity 
Occultuxn  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum  ? 
Poena  autem  veheracns  ac  multo  saevior  illis 
Qtias  aiu  Caeditius  gravis  invenit  aut  Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte  diequc  suum  gestare  in  pectore  testem. 

Juv,  Sat.  13,  ver.  193. 
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b  ah  evil«-^an  evil^  in  its  nature  irreparable— to  evil,  which 
inflicts  more  deadly  pangs  on  its  author,  than  on  any  whom 
it  mly  have  chanced  to  distiirb.  But  upon  no  principle 
can  we  add  punishment  to  crime,  evil  to  evilf  distress  where 
our  pity  is  most  demanded,  but  upon  the  certain  hope  of 
an  advantage,  which  shall  counterbalance  the  additional 
pain  we  areabout  to  employ.  It  is  not  to  avenge,  but  to  pre- 
vent evil ;  not  to  satisfy  a  violated  duty,  but  to  guard  it  from 
future  violation ;  not  to  increase  misery  because  we  think 
it  just,  but  to  augment  happiness  because  we  know  it  to  be 
glorious,  that  we  should  direct  our  highest  powers  and 
finest  sympathies.  Surely,  if  this  obvious  principle  be  ad- 
mitted, sanctioned  as  it  is  by  die  unanimous  feelings  of  man* 
kind,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  opposition  or  the  recon- 
ciliation of  justice  and  mercy— of  the  one  contending  for  the 
pardon,  and  the  other  for  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor* 
So  far  from  being  opposed,  they  are  united  jdiHe  in  the  wist 
formation  and  prompt  execution  of  rational  penalties.  The 
system  of  punishment  should  spring  solely  from  steady  and 
enlightened  benevolence  ;  the  tender  and  generous  feelings 
which  revolt  at  the  execution  of  vindictive  enactments,  should 
be  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  reforming  code — 
^ouid  give  to  it  its  mainspring,  and  add  to  its  imperiduqg 
vigor.  To  pursue  one  steady  aim,  by  the  gentlest  and  the 
most  efficient  means— the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
good  from  the  least  possible  evil,— should  be  regarded  89 
the  proudest  effort  of  human  wisdom  and  mortal  virtue* 
On  the  contrary,  to  avenge  the  introduction  of  one  calamity 
by  introducing  another,  not  for  any  ultimate  advantage,  but 
merely  because  we  fancy  it  ought  to  be  endured,  is  to  render 
law,  the  propagator  of  misery,  instead  of  the  fountain  of 
comfort,  and  to  array  against  its  execution  the  feelings. 
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which  are  uniformly  most  powerful  in  the  brightest  bma^ 
rnents  of  our  species. 

Having  viewed  thus  plainly  the  end  to  which  all  penalties 
dumld  be  directed,  and  the  basis  on  which  jurisprudence 
should  be  formed,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  contemplate 
tiiat  most  terrible  exertion  of  mortal  power,  which  has  im- 
parted a  dreadful  color  to  all  systems  of  legislation.     With 
these  principles  impressed  on  our  minds,  let  us  examine 
^edier  the  infliction  of  death  be  an  engine  which  it  is  lawful 
for  man  to  employ  — whether,  admitting  it  to  be  withui  the 
Intimate  compass  of  delegated  power,  the  welfare  of  the 
^^^ftte  requires  it  to  be  inflicted :  and,  finally,  whether,  sup- 
poking  the  dreadful  forfeiture  of  life  to  be  both  lawful  and 
^^pedient,  it  is  not  too  frequently  and  too  wantonly  de- 
'^^^anded  to  eflfect  the  great  purpose,  by  which  alone  its  horror 
be  alleviated,  and  its  tremendous  responsibility  light- 


L    If  we  regard  all  legitimate  authority  as  subsisting  on 

tadt  and  implied  contract  between  the  people  and  thdr 

^^rs— If  we  consider  the  beautiful  frame 'of  civil  societys 

^s  a  state  of  mutual  dependence,  in  which  man  resigns  a  part 

^^  the  abstract  rights  with  which  his  maker  has  endowed 

dim,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest  without  molestadon,  we  shall 

Readily  admit,   that  the  legislature  are  invested  with  no 

gnzter  powers  than  were  possessed  by  man  in  his  native 

deserts.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  we  have  no  power  to 

terminate  our  own  existence.     To  preserve  it,  on  the  con- 

tnuy,  is  a  duty  the  most  imiversal  and  the  most  sacred. 

8tnce  the  stream  can  flow  no  higher  than  the  fountain  from 

which  it  springs  —since  the  governor  is  intrusted  only  with 

die  surrendered  portions  of  individual  freedom,  it  is  evident 

that  life  is  in  no  case  placed  at  his  disposal.     Let  it  be  re- 

membercd  also^  that  in  free  countries,  we  resign  (he  less 
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precious  of  our  rights,  in  order  ta  secure  the  greater.  Tq 
demand  the  latter,  instead  of  the  former,  is  to  tyrannize  and 
not  to  govern.  Life,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  unalienable 
of  nature's  gifts,  the  loss  of  which  involves  the  deprivation 
of  the  whole,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  an  earthly 
sovereign,  or  sacrificed  at  the  direcdon  of  earthly  laws. 
Every  execution  is  an  invasion  on  the  principles  of  social 
union ;  every  capital  prosecution,  a  warfare  by  the  guardians 
of  the  community,  waged  agauist  an  oflfending  but  rightful 
member. 

If  we  consider  the  spirit  of  man  as  immortal ;  as 
rising  from  the  stroke  of  death  into  untried  worlds,  we  shall 
fed  that  all  capital  punishments  are  full  of  unknown  terrors. 
When  the  minister  of  justice  condemns  a  criminal,  he  know^ 
not  the  extent  of  the  misery  that  he  is  denouncing.  He 
performs  an  irrevocable  act ;  the  consequences  of  which  he 
dares  not  even  to  imagine.  He  estimates,  and  very  lowly  es- 
timates, only  the  joys  from  which  he  is  tearing  the  dying 
culprit.  But  let  the  orthodox,  above  all,  pause — ^let  those 
who  maintain  that  life  is  but  a  trial  for  eternity— that  its  few 
fleeting  moments  are  destined  to  decide  the  fate  of  number* 
less  ages — ^that  as  man  dies,  so  be  remains /br  evert  tortured 
with  anguish  and  polluted  with  guilt,  or  blooming  in  un&ding 
joy  and  exalted  goodness— -Let  these  pause,  and  reflect  on 
the  .consequences  of  the  irrevocable  sentence.  Let  them 
image,  if  they  dare  image  to  themselves,  the  horrors  un- 
spesdcable  in  their  intenseness,  as  they  are  lasting  in  their 
duration,  which  await  the  guilty  in  a  world  of  unchanging 
realities.  One  single  stroke  of  mortal  vengeance  has  closed 
the  account  of  the  accusing  angel — has  set  a  dreadful  period 
to  the  little  space  of  trial — ^has  hurled  a  fellow  creature  yet 
covered  with  uhrepented  crimes,  to  that  bar,  from  whence 
there  i^  no  appeal ;  and  that  it  has,  perhaps,  fixed  him  in 
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guilt  and  despair  as    long  as  the  throne  of  the  Almighty 
endures.     Had  he  lived,  whom  the  hand  of  Justice  hurled 
to  unfathomable  ruin,  he  might  have  become  an  heir  of  im- 
mortal purity,  and  crowned  with  unfading  bliss.     He  might 
have  stood  triumphant  on  the  tomb  of  nature,  and  proceed- 
ed   advancing  in  goodness  and  joy,    delighted  with  the 
smiles  of  an  Almighty  Father.     The  very  imagination  of 
the  ruin  they  have  accelerated,  makes  the  advocates  of  death 
tremble ;  while  it  should  compel  all  who  believe  in  a  doctrine 
so  terrible,  to  deny,  that  a  power  so  tremendous  is  committed 
to  fallible  man,  however  exalted  by  fortune  or  by  goodness. 
There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  which  cries  to  him  to  spare, 
who  must  one  day  himself  be  tried  at  a  great  and  majestic 
tribunal ! — ^Against   the  slightest  chance  of  consequences 
like  those  at  which  we  have  glanced,  the  pleas  of  the  secu^ 
rity  of  Bank  Notes,  or  of  Diadems,  can  scarcely  be  urged 
even  by  their  possessors.     Nay,  if  the  stability  of  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  governments,  and  human    institutions,  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  one  guilty  individual,  we  should 
doubt,  if  we  felt  the  influence  of  our  dreary  creed,  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  less  moment  for  the  whole  to  perish  than 
for  one  immortal  spirit  to  be  made  subject  to  the  eternal 
horr(H9  of  omnipotent  vengeance ;  rather  that  they  should 
sink  into  dust  widi  all  their  glories,  than  that  a  punish- 
ment   should  be  inflicted  which  may  continue  for  ever 
without  hope  or  alleviation. 

But  it  is  alleged  by  those  who  consider  the  forfeiture  of 
life  as  necessary  to  the  arrangements  of  society,  that  dread* 
ful  as  it  may  appear  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings  of  im* 
perfect  creatures,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being.  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'*  has  been  triumphantly  pro- 
duced as  authoriziiig  the  condemnation  of  the  murderer. 
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It  will  appear,  however,  rather  as  a  prediction  than  a  com- 
inand ;  a  declaration  that  death  should  produce  death ;  and 
not  a  precept  for  shedding  the  blood  even  of  the  most  guilty* 
Connected  with  this  language  is  a  prohibition  against  tasting 
the  blood  of  animals,  which  has  long  been  considered  as 
removed  by  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  ordinan« 
ces  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  That  the  provisions  of  the  latter^ 
which  were  founded  on  the  law  of  retaliation  uhich 
demanded,  ^*  eye  for  eye,"  "  tooth  for  tooth,**  life  for  life, 
should  be  adduced  as  an  example  to  the  present  age,  is  still 
more  singular,  as  they  have  been  expressly  repealed  by  the 
great  Master  of  Christians/  If  this  were  not  sufficient,  we 
could  rely  with  confidence  on  the  example  of  the  great 
source  of  power  and  of  laws.  We  can  refer  to  the  most 
venerable  and  ancient  of  precedents^— to  the  irreat  model 
^hich  is  displayed  for  the  imitation  of  all  ages — to  the  first 
judgment  passed  by  Him  before  whom  we  are  all  to  be  ar- 
raigned. It  is  the  case  of  a  murder  the  most  foul  and  savagit 
which  man  can  conceive-H3f  the  highest  crime  wluch  mor* 
tal  can  commit— perpetrated  without  temptation,  except 
indeed  the  envy  of  superior  goodness —preceded  by  the  most 
malignant  hatred  of  pure  devotion— concluded  with  a  miseisu 
ble  falsehood — aggravated  tenfold  by  the  dear  relation  and 
tender  intercourse  of  the  slaughterer  and  of  the  victim: 
The  Almighty  himself  convicted,  awarded  the  punishment^ 
and  pronounced  the  sentence.  But  even  in  this  caee  of 
complicated  horrors,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  his 
proceedings  might  be  well  regarded  as  a  practical  revelation 
of  mighty  interest— Jehovah  not  only  spares,  but  protects  the 
life  of  the  fratricide.  Aware  that  the  detestation,  even  of 
lus  relatives,  of  a  crime  ^liich  succeeding  ages  have  scarcely 

'  Matthew  ch.  ▼.  38 — 45. 
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eaceedcd,  would  mcite  them  to  avenge  his  brother  by  his 
Hnirderer'8  destruction,  Cain  intreats  the  Judge  who  bad 
sentenced  him  to  exile  to  secure  his  existence.'  Nor  was 
liis  prayer  disregarded,  A  miracle  was  wrought  to  assure 
die  fratricide  of  safety.  A  seven-fold  punishment  was  de- 
nounced against  him  who  should  exact  life  for  life.  The 
mark  set  upon  the  first  shedder  of  blood,  conveyed  tWo 
lessons  of  the  great  Lawgiver  to  the  remotest  posterity  i 
that  murder  was  a  crime  most  odious  in  the  sight  of  Hea* 
iFsen— and  that  it  should  not  be  propagated  by  the  ddath  cS 
the  offender.  In  this  memorable  instance,  the  hand  which 
philosophers  trace  in  the  laws  written  on  the  hearts  of 
mankind^  was  clearly  and  openly  displayed.  In  following 
fuch  a  precedent,  in  imitating  such  a  pattern,  we  can  fisar^ 
no  evil*  Yet  so  strange  and  melancholy  is  the  fact  thai 
man  has  neglected  the  great  principle,  thus  plamly  anrf 
strikingly  enforced,  to  follow  peculiar  exceptions,  wh!idbi 
have  proved  its  truth  alike  by  their  partial  enactment  aadi 
their  complete  repeal.  Still  stranger  is  it,  that  in  a  Chrisdaa 
country,  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  mild  Relijj^oiv. 
'Which  has  charity  for  its  foundation,  and  happiness  for  itaf 
^ject«  the  repealed  dictates  of  a  partial  economy  should  be 
pronounced  as  laws  framed  for  universal  imitation,  when 
they  have  been  annulled  by  the  authority  which  created 
them ;  and  most  angular,  that  not  contented  with  enforcing^ 
the  modem  Legislator  increases  the  penalties  of  the  Mosaic 
Code— not  only  disobeys  but  reverses  the  order  of  Heaven, 
and  becomes  severe,  in  proportion  as  extending  liberty, 
idictates  fiarbearance  and  as  God  commands  an  extension  of 
mercy/ 

>  Genesis  IT. 

*  It  will  be  but  candid  to  our  opponents  to  state  the  argument  of 
tbejgreat  Author  of  the  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in  fa- 
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n.  But,  dismissing  the  awful  question  which  involves  thd 
extent  of  earthly  power— granting  that  Government  is  ia* 

Yor  of  capital  punishment.     Let  us  not  shrink  from  the  weight  of 
their  most  powerful  defender.     <«  It  is  clear*'  (obserres  he)  «  that  the 
right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of  nature,  as  murder,  and  the 
like  is,  in  a  state  of  mere  nature,  vested  in  every  individual.     For  it 
must  be  vested  in  somebody  ;  otherwise  the  l.iws  of  nature  would  be 
fain  and  fruitless,  if  none  were  empowered  to  put  them  in  execution; 
and  if  that  power  is  vested  in  any  one  it  must  be  vested  in  atf  mankindy 
since  all  are  by  nature  equal.     Whereof  the  first  murderer  Cain  was  sa 
sensible,  that  we  find  him  expressing  his  apprehensions  that  whoeoer 
should  find  him  would  slay  him.     In  a  state  of  society  this  right  is 
transferred  from  individuals  to  the  sovereign  power,  whereby  men  are 
prevented  from  being  judges  in  their  own  causes,  which  was  one  of  the 
emli  that  civil  government  was  mtended  to  remedy,**    (4  Black.  7.'J 
Now,  if  in  this  argument,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  are  intended  the 
laws  of  the  God  of  Nature,  as  <<  dimly  seen  in  these  his  lower  works^*' 
we  may  safely  deny  that  they  give  to  any  man  a  right  to  take  away  the 
life  of  another,  or  even  to  terminate  his  own.    The  only  penalty  thej 
inflict  is  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt,  the  unspeakable  tortures  of « 
wounded  conscience.       Besides,  in  the    last  sentence  of  the  panu 
graph,  we  are  told,  that  this  right  of  individuals  to  judge  their  owft 
cause,  and  execute  their  own  sentences,  is  an  evil.     In  other  words,  it  is 
a  wong  ;  and  to  prevent  which,  a  part  of  natural  right  is  to  be  surcen- 
dered.     1  he  right  which  is  to  be  protected  is  then  an  evil ;  and  that* 
evil  is  the  source  of  legislative  authority ;  which  is,  therefore,  nothing 
but  a  mighty  collecdon  and  concentration  of  evils !     The  case  of  Cain 
is  singularly  applied.     Because  Yitjeared  his  fellow-creatures  would 
kill  him,  it  is  inferred  that  they  had  a  right  to  do  it.     That  their  pa»*, 
sions  might  instigate  them  so  to  do,  is  very  probable — ^but,  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  represents  as  the  foundation 
of  civil  government,  does  he  mean  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  man 
which  demanded  its  restraint  \    The  sequel  shows,  by  the  authority  of 
God  himself,  that  whatever  Cain  might  dread,  no  such  right  existed-—; 
which  is  a  right  founded  on  a  wrong,  as  well  by  the  learned  Judge's 
own  showing,  as  by  the  fact  of  the  Almighty  denouncing  a  seven- 
fold punishment  on  him  who  should  dare  to  exercise  it.     The  passions 
cf  man  hurry  him  to  revenge ;  that  revenge  is  at  once  siniul  and  de« 
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rested  with  a  right  to  change  the  mode  of  an  existence 
which  it  cannot  terminate,  to  decide  a  destiny  it  can  never 

stnM^tire  of  all  order  and  peace ;  to  curb  It  we  resign  to.  civil  power  a 
part  of  our  liberties  —and  then  we  are  told  that  Government  is  in- 
vested with  an  authority  to  dispose  of  our  lives,  because  the  violent 
emotions  of  strong  passions  would  have  done  so  In  a  state  of  mere 
nature! 

Having  thus  defended  the  infliction  of  death  for  the  violation  of  the 
bws  of  nature,  he  proceeds  to  maintain  it  for  breaches  of  the  cof:^ 
paa  of  society.    But  here  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  tietail ;  fur 
*t  is  admitted  that  **  the  tmiversal  consent  of  the  Legislature  gives 
fo  the  state  exactly  the  same  power,  and  no  morey  over  all  its  member^ 
^  each  individual  had  naturally  over  himself^  or  others."    (4  Black.  8.) 
^•w  it  is  dear  that  man  never  had  a  right  to  kill  another,,  or  a  pbwer 
^^  given  which  would  have  made  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell^-and 
^^  he  never  had  a  right  to  kill  himself  is  evident  from  our  own  in« 
€'gnities  oflFered  to  the  body  ot  the  suicide,  and  the  express  declaratiins 
^  the  Almighty.     Ex  concessis,thereff)re,  since  he   has  no  right    to 
'"J  himself,  no  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  kill  him.     In  connection 
*^  these  singular  reasonings,  which  display  a  friend  in  an  enemy's 
t^^  we  place  a  further  testimony  of  tliis  excellent  writer.     "  To. 
***d  the  bloL'd  <  f  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
S'^aiest  deliberation  and  the  fullest  cx)nviction  of  our  own  autiio- 
^'I'V  •  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man  ;  which  neither 
^  Can  resign,  nor  can  it  be  taken  from  him,  unless  by  the  command 
?^  permission  of  him  who  gave  it,  either  expressly  revealed,  or  col- 
^t^  from  tlie  laws  of  nature  or  society  by  clear  and    v&mavvn 
«^^L£  DEMONSTRATIONS."  (4  Black,  p.  10.)     Now  when  we  consider 
J^*^t  the  express  revelations  adduced  are  the  Jewish  Code,  whicli  is 
^^g  since  repealed ;  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  which  is  no  more 
^   t^recedent  for  human   Legislators  than  the   fall  of  the    tower  of 
^Qam,.or  the  ruin  of  Herculaneum,  or  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
^*^  by  the  Deluge ;  and  when  we  survey  the  clear  demonstrations 
*^ich  we  have  already  noticed,  we  cannot  fail  of  arriving  at  the  con- 
^*U.$ion,  that  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  was  a  warm  but  nr»t  a  held  op- 
^^^ent  of  the  punishment  of  death;  and  that  if  he  suppressed  the  force 
^^  his  opinion  for  the  same  cause  which  induced  him  to  expunge  tlie 
^^nozious  truths  of  his  1st  £d.  we  have  still  the^gratifi^auqn  of  lefiect^ 
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change— Hhe  ezpedienqr  of  exercising  it  may  still  be  db« 
puted«  It  will  still  remain  a  question  of  the  deepest  [iaie* 
rest,  whether  this  instrument  of  vengeance,  as  tremendoua 
as  its  consequences  are  unknown,  be  itdapted  to  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  civil  society ;  whedier  it  be  really  neces- 
sary, or  materially  conducive  to  the  peace  and  purity  of 
mankind. 

We  are  spared  in  this  inquiry  all  the  labor  of  investi- 
gating the  effect  of  the  infliction  on  its  unhappy  object.  Of 
him  we  know  nothing  but  as  a  sacrifice.  By  one  mo* 
mentary  act,  not  always  deliberately  executed,  the  system 
of  Legislation  dq>rives  itself,  with  respect  to  him,  of  all  itS: 
future  powers—it  crushes  it^  victim  by  an  exertion  of  its 
deadly  energy,  and  for  ever  releases  him  by  the  blow  from 
its  control.  Its  exertion  is  a  partial  suicide ;  it  sdngs.but 
to  expire.  Formed  professedly  to  correct  the  morals,  and 
purify  the  character  of  man,  by  every  execution  of  death  h 
confesses  its  inadequacy  to  its  own  purposes.  It  avows,  that 
the  being  it  excludes  from  the  world  is  one  whom  it 
cannot  reform— over  whom  its  corrective  discipline  could 
have  no  beneficial  influence,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  die  ta 
conceal,  would  have  lived  to  defy  its  weakness.  Its  irre* 
trievable  act  urges  to  reflections  the  most  desolate  and 
gloomy ;  for  if  this  last  and  most  dreadful  infliction  of 
justice  be  not  a  mere  act  of  a  heartless  tyranny,  it  indicates 
either  that  our  nature  may  become  too  degraded  for  reform, 
or  that  the  frame  of  civil  society  is  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  reforming.  A  slight  examination  will  perhi^ 
convince  us  that  these  weighty  charges  against  human  na^^ 
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ture,  smd  human  institutions,  are  as  unjust  as  they  are  re- 
volting. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  impossibility  of  reforming  any 
man,  hoivever  criminal,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the  anni- 
hilation of  every  virtuous  principle  and  kindly  feeling.     We 
must  be  persuaded  that  there  is  no  ground  left  us  to  plant 
our  engines  before  we  can  be  permitted  to  despair.     We 
i:ejoice  that  this  is  a  certainty  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 
Historj',  with^  all  her  love  of  the  marvellous,  pourtrays  no 
character,  however  dark,  no  being,  however  ^prodigious  in 
his  crimes,  who  did  not,  amidst  all  the  horrors  and  pollution 
of  guilt,  experience  some  starts  of  tenderness — some  trans- 
ient touches  of  remorse— some  fond  remembrance  of  the 
golden  days  of  guileless  purity  and  blushing  innocenci*— 
some  aspirations  after  virtue,  "  like  angel  visits  short  and  far 
between** — some  involuntary  veneration  for  the  virtuous 
^  the  noble. — ^Never  was  there  a  wretch  so  convulsed 
^th  miserable  ambition  that,  in  the  short  interval  of  the 
^pendous     gusts    of    his    stormy   passion,    would   not 
hear  the  small  and  gentle  voice  of  goodness  whispering  in  the 
niomentary  stillness.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  few  short 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  from  whom  we  turn  with 
horror  and  disgust,  was  a  charming  image  of  purity,  a 
lovely  emblem  of  innocence,  a  gay  picture  of  hope  and  art- 
less affection,  when  all  was  generous  and  all  was  enchant- 
ing—it is  not  strange  that  the  moralist  should  cherish  the 
fond  belief  that  all  this  beauty  is  obscured,  and  not  destroy- 
ed }  and  that  it  may  yet  bloom  in  renewed  and  unfading 
loveliness.     The  passions  which  were  necessary  to  the  en- 
ergy of  his  character,  and  which,  if  preserved  in  harmony, 
might  have  raised  him  to  a  lofty  eminence  of  heroic  great- 
ness—unpruned  by  education— excited  by  desire— or  blast- 
ed by  disappointment,  have  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of 
Vol.  UI.    Pjum.  No.  V.  I 
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a  capital  offender.  But  are  we  absolutely  certi^n  that  it  is 
impossible  for  well-directed  skill  to  restore  the  mind  to  its 
natural  direction — are  we  sure  that  the  mercy  of  Heaven  i» 
quite  exhausted — ^are  we  determined  to  cut  off  all  future 
hopes,  because  the  past  have  hitherto  been  frustrated  ?  Shall 
we  throw  away  the  opportumty  afforded  us  of  trying  what 
experiments  we  think  adapted  to  the  character,  because  one 
flagrant  offence  has  given  us  power  to  exert  all  our  ener- 
gies in  healing  the  diseases  of  the  heart  ? 

Before  we  resign  ourselves  to  our  indignation  or  despair^ 
we  should  do  well  to  consider  that  although  one  glaring 
offence  stamps  the  guilty  with  the  character  of  villain,  it 
does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  many  great  and  hidden 
virtues.  As  we  cannot  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  to 
inspect  its  dark  and  mysterious  workings,    or  to  weigh  the 
strength  of  temptation  to  which  it  yielded,  or  examine  the 
trades  of  excuse  which  may  palliate  and  soften  its  trans* 
gressions,  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  Ae 
being  we  are  about  to  destroy.     His  mind  may  be  formed" 
from  the  same  elements  with  those  of  the  chivalrous  hero, 
or  the  enthusiastic  religionist.     To  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  a  majestic  fabric,  which  might  have  become  the  temple' 
of  virtue,  is  a  melancholy  but  not  an  uninteresting  duty* 
Barbarous  is  he  who  would  rase  these  sacred  vestiges;  and 
generous  the  man  who  would  attempt  the  rebuilding  of  an 
edifice,  which  would  stand  for  ever  as  a  monument  of  his 
true  greatness.     The  life  we  spare  may  be  rendered  useful 
to  the  society  it  has  injured,  and  atone  for  its  offences, 
by  the  best  of    all   atonements— a  true    reformation  of 
character. 

Our  hopes  of  the  amendment  of  the  guilty  can  never  be 
totally  overthrown  but  by  the  death  it  is  our  strange  policy 
to  hasten.    Numerous  are  the  instances  where  the  particu- 
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lar  crime  which  we  make  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of 

wretchedness  and  vice,  has  been  the  prelude  to  virtue  and 

gbi^.    Those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  the  most 

awful  errors  of  conduct  will  probably  shine  most  enthu* 

aastically  virtuous.     The  energy  of  character,  before  tre» 

mendous,  will  become  sublime.     Among  the  most  heroic 

of  Christian  martyrs  who  lived  to  proclaim,  and  died  to 

witness,  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  may  be  enume* 

Tated  those  who  had  been  defiled  with  the  excesses  of  guilt. 

T^  church*of  Corinth  contained  many  within  its    sacred 

conununion  who  had  been  stained  with  the  blackest  crimes 

with  which  man  can  be  degraded.'  The  infallible  apostle  of 

^  Catholics  denied  his  master ;  and  the  man  after  God*s 

own  heart,  was  saved  only  from  a  terrible  death  by  his 

^jtI  right  of  sinning.    The  finest  effusions  of  devotional 

feeUng  ever  perused  were  written  by  a  repenting  murderer^ 

I^  the  poUcy,  which  doomed  even  the  worst  of  criminals 

to  the  scaffold,  as  incapable  of  correction,  been  pursued  in 

tiiKB  melancholy  case,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 

of  the  most  affecting  example  of  holy  penitence  and   of 

dhfine  mercy ;    of  the  clearest  prophecies  of  a  suffering 

Messiah ;  of  the  sweetest  consolation  that  can  animate  hope 

vd  rdieve  despair  j  wd  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in 

acred  luslory  sent,  covered  with  guilt  and  disgrace,  to  the 

faar  of  the  Almighty.     Cain  and  David  are   instances  of 

murder,  attended  with  all  its  aggravations,  both  preserved 

£tom  death,  and  one,  at  least,  restored  to  himself  and  to  his 

Gai»    Even  in  this  crime,  could  just  indignation  allow  us 

pteadily  to  contemplate  it,  are  shades  of  material  distinctiom 

The  laity  passions  of  revenge,  excited  by  unmerited  con« 

tunidy^  connect  the  hero  and  the  assassin.    The  same 

>  Paul*s  Ep.  to  Coriotbians,  ch.  vL  v.  9— IS. 
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dreadful  effect  springs  from  very  opposite  causes.  Mean 
villains  commit  murder  from  love  of  pelf ;  great  ones  from 
Satanic  passion  ;  and  mixed  characters  from  sudden  frenzy 
and  mistaken  ardor.  The  laws,  with  that  tender  regard 
for  human  life  of  which  they  are  the  bright  examples,  con- 
found all  under  one  irretrievable  sentence,  and  would  exe* 
cute  a  Barnwell  and  an  Othello  on  the  same  scaffold.  If 
then,  Death  should  never  be  inflicted,  but  where  no  hope 
of  reformadon  exists — and  if  this  is  a  hope  which  nothing 
but  death  can  extinguish— -if  the  worst  malefactors  have 
actually  become  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  nature  they 
disgraced — if  even  the  highest  of  crimes  may  be  produced 
from  passions  whose  stormy  seat  may  become  the  radiant 
throne  of  virtue — ^it  follows  that  the  most  atrocious  offence 
of  which  man  can  be  guilty,  can  nex)€r  warrant  the  most 
terrible  infliction  of  human  vengeance. 

In  order,  then,  to  justify  an  act  which  excludes  all  hope 
of  reform ;  which  annihilates  at  once  the  victim  and  the 
power  of  justice  ;  which  arrays  man  with  the  prerogative 
of  heaven,  divested  of  its  mercy;  which  involves  a  re- 
sponsibility the  most  terrifying;  it  is,  at  leasts  necessary 
plainly  to  prove  a  most  certain  and  signal  advantage  to 
the  spectators  of  the  solemn  tragedy.  It  must  be 
a  benefit  which  could  have  been  no  otherwise  ob- 
tained ;  a  benefit  far  outweighing  the  inestimable  cost  at 
which  it  has  been  purchased.  But  if,  instead  of  this  mighty 
advantage,  it  should  appear  that  the  sacrifice  is  totally  in- 
efEdent  to  produce  its  design ;  nay  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
evils  greater  than  those  from  which  it  is  pretended  it  can 
cleanse  us ;  that  it  relaxes  the  moral  feeling ;  excites  indig- 
nation against  the  laws,  and  pity  for  him  who  has  brol^ea 
them ;  or  petrifies  the  heart  and  debases  the  character ;  we 
shall    indeed    admit    it    is    an     evil    the    most   compli- 
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cated  and  awful,  an  infliction  at  once  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  view  of  death  must  fail  of 
producing  any  very  beneficial  eflfects  on  the  spectators,  be- 
cause it  brings  with  it  no  disgrace,  it  involves  no  degrada- 
tion.    It  is  the  great  destiny  of  the  mighty,  and  the  mean, 
of  the  peaceable  and  the  ambitious,  of  the  innocent  and  of 
the  guilty.     Setting  aside  the  pageantry  of  justice,  we  be- 
hold only  an  acceleration  of  a  fate  which  must  one  day  be 
our  own.     Our  interest,  our  compassion,  our  tenderness, 
are  most  strongly  excited  by  the  sudden  close  of  earthly 
hopes,  anxieties,  and  sorrows.     There  is  a  chilling  awe  in 
the  portals  of  eternity,  which  forbids  us  to  think  of  the  in- 
dividual   frailties    of   him     on   whom  they  are   closing. 
At  his  fate  we  are  carried,  by  gloomy  imagination,  far  be- 
yond the  perishable  ordinances  of  artificial  society.     How- 
ever we  might  detest  the  unpunished  criminal,  the  sentence 
of  death  has  thrown  a  sanctity  over  him  that  we  dare  not 
violate ;  a  dark  veil  by  which  all   his  iniquities  are  con- 
cealed ;  detestation  and  contempt  give  way  to  pity.     It  is  of 
no  avail  that  his  faults  are  repeated :  a  dying  man,  who 
must  shortly  enter  the  shadow  of  death,  will  receive  the 
sympathy  of  him  who  knows  not  how  soon  he  shall  follow 
him.     Inspired  with  this  feeling,  we  think  for  a  moment 
the  sentence  more  disgraceful  to  our  nature,  so  frail  and 
80  transitory,  than  to  the  individual ;  to  the  laws  than  to 
their  victim.     Shielded  from  contempt  by  an  eminence  in 
misery  which  renders  him  sacred,  he  will  excite  sorrow 
with  his  terrors  and  forebodings,  or  inspire  admiration  by  his 
idrtitude,  rather  than  disgust  by  the  recollection  of  the 
vices  for  which  he  suffers.     At  the  heart-rending  scene  of 
his  dissolution  we  may  be  agitated  by  varying  and  powerful 
emotions ;  but  a  deep  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  offended 
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but  now  appeased  laws,  will  be  the  last  feeling  we  shall 
desire  to  experience.  Aher  the  fatal  stroke  we  are  ready 
to  pardon  him  whom  we  once  covered  with  execrations ;  his 
faults  are  buried  in  his  grave ;  his  sufferings  exist  In  our 
memory ;  all  his  contrition,  every  slight  vestige  of  good-* 
ness  or  feeling,  all  that  show  what  he  might  have  become, 
are  anxiously  inquired  and  foBdly  remembered.  The  venge- 
ance  of  the  law  excites  the  mercy  of  the  people»  and 
renders  for  a  time  every  good  man,  however  orthodox  or 
loyal,  dissatisfied  with  his  legislation,  his  governors,  and 
his  species. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  manifest  that  although  death  be 
to  the  reflecting  mind  of  '*  dreadful  things  the  most  dreads 
ful,''  it  is  far  from  exhibiting  a  form  capable  of  appalfing 
the  mass  of  transgressors.  To  those  who  will  not  look  bo^ 
yond  the  tomb,  it  seems  only  a  momentary  pang  whicb 
gives  an  eternal  oblivion  to  sorrow,  and  to  remorse.  The 
heroic  ruffian  thinks  that  to  despise  it  is  the  greatest  of  tifc# 
umphs,  while  the  sottish  plunderer  expects  in  it  a  Icmg 
night  of  insensibility  and  of  stupor.  The  wretch  who  is 
the  prey  of  impetuous  passions  can  find  their  last  gratifica* 
tion  in  a  spirited  exit.  A  moment's  bravery  is  all  be  aima 
at,  and  he  views  death  rather  as  an  harbour  to  which  he 
may  retire,  than  as  an  abyss  at  which  he  should  tremble* 
On  the  contrary  he  could  never  endure  to  anticipate  a  pro* 
tracted  confinement ;  a  life  of  degradation  and  of  remorse  | 
a  long  and  desolate  course  of  passions  exhausted  but  not 
subdued,  and  violent  desires  unsadsfied,  yet  still  vigorous* 
Such  a  system  of  confinement,  and  of  corrective  discipline, 
is  the  best  chance  of  prevention,  as  it  is  the  only  hope  of 
cure.  Thus  might  the  guilty  be  made  a  continual  lesscm  lo 
the  spectators  of  their  protracted  punishment ;  thus  migiit 
the  experiment  of  reformation  be  tried }  thus  justice  br« 
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come  the  agent  of  the  dictates  of  mercy ;  and  the  best  and 
kindliest  feelings  of  man  be  engaged  in  unison  \rith  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws. 

Thirdly,  public  executions  inspire  spectators  with  a 
savage  taste  for  slaughter.  The  thirst  of  blood  which 
causes  such  wide  desolation  is  consecrated  by  the  example  of 
the  laws.  The  prevalence  of  assassination,  aiid  of  warfare^ 
may  partly  be  traced  to  the  little  value  which  legislators 
have  set  upon  life,  to  the  levity  with  which  it  is  sacrificed  by 
authority  the  most  sacred  and  venerable.  The  slaughter  of 
one  man  in  his  dwelling  is  followed  by  that  of  his  murderer 
upon  the  scaffold.  The  most  tremendous  and  chilling  ideas 
become  familiar  and  unimpressite.  Murder  produces  mur- 
der,  death  generates  death ;  and  the  contagion  of  scaf- 
{(Ad»  is  diffused  through  the  life-blood  of  nations.  That 
capital  punishmeiHs  produce,  instead  of  preventing,  the  evil 
they  were  designed  to  remedy,  is  evident  from  history* 
The  records  of  the  Pennsylvatiian  govertlment,  established 
by  the  most  nK>derate  and  beneficent  of  legislators,  is  only 
a  nearer  exemplification  of  the  pxinciple  to  be  collected  froni 
^  aanals  of  Rome,'  where  to  save  the  life  of  a  citizen  was 
more  honorable  than  to  destroy  a  hundred  «iemies.  "  The 
bw6  of  the  Roman  king^/'  observes  Mr.  Justice 
.  Blackstone,  *^  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri  were 
fiiU  of  crtfeel  punishments  :  the*  Portian  law  which  ex^ 
empted  all  <id2ens  from  the  seata^ce  of  death,  silently  abrb« 
gated  them  aU.      In  this  period  the  Republic  fiorish^  ^ 


*  Camtfi?x  et  obdtictio  capitis,  nomen  ipram  crucis  absit  non  modo 
a  eorpate  citium  Romanorum  sed  etiam  a  cogitadone,  oculis,  auribas. 
HanuB  enitai  reruin  noa  solum  eventos  atque  perpessio,  sed  etiam 
conditio,  expectatio,  mentio  ipsa  denique  indigna  cive  Komano  atque 
homine  lib^roest.     Cic.  pro.  C.  Rabirio^S. 
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under  the  Emperors  severe  punishments  were  revived,  and 
/Aew  THE  Empire  FELL.* 

Surely  then  when  the  humane  Legislator  weighs  these 
awful  considerations,  and  connects  with  them  the  fearful 
responsibility  he  incurs  in  the  exercise  of  a  dubious 
povKer,  when  he  considers  that  the  blow  he  strikes  is  final 
and  irrevocable ;  that  all  hopes  of  reforming  the  criminal 
are  sacrificed  with  him  with  whom  alone  they  could  have 
expired;  when  he  takes  into  the  account  the  impressions 
made  on  the  spectators  of  the  dreadful  immolation ;  and 
sees  that  experience,  as  well  as  reason,  opposes  the  policy 
Smd  the  inhumanity  of  the  forfeiture  of  life ;  and  when  he 
adds  to  all  these  the  thought  that,  afi:er  all,  the  sentence 
may  be  unjust,  and  the  fame  of  the  victim  cleared  when  it 
is  too  late  to  make  him  reparation,  he  will  pause  before  he 
pronounces  the  irreversible  decree  :  at  least  he  will  reserve 
it  as  a  desperate  remedy  for  strange  and  singular  occur- 
rences which  justify  extraordinary  measures;  and  if  a  doubt 
occurs,  on  any  part  of  his  researches,  he  will  decide  in 
favor  of  that  mercy  which  he  feels  he  shall  one  day  wel- 
come, to  pardon  his  fi^ilties,  and  cover  the  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  are  the  most  conscious. 

To  these  speculations  of  what  ought  to  be  the  feeling  of 
governors  and  of  people,  the  laws  of  Britain  furnish  us 
with  a  melancholy  contrast.  In  this  country  of  freedom, 
of  Christianity,  and  of  beneficence,  which  stands  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  showering  blessings  on  the  less  happy  part  of  the 
world,  not  only  is  the  generosity  of  Heathen  lawgivers  de- 
spised, not  only  is  the  severity  of  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
enacted,  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  retaliation,  and  the 
more  ridiculous  idea  of  vindictive  justice  supported,  but  the 

'  4  Black.  Com.  p.  17.-— See  the  whole  of  this  Chapter. 
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punishment  of  death  is  the  common  remedy  for  common 
e?3s ;  the  Jewish  laws  are  far  exceeded,  if  not  eclipsed,  in 
barbarity ;  and  the  sanctions  of  positive  institutions  and  of 
natural  rights  are  enforced  by  the  same  frequent  and  awful 
penalty.  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  land  of  intellect,  of 
virtue,  and  of  freedom,  should  condescend  to  use  so  de- 
structive a  Panacea,  when  brighter  prospects  are  glowing 
around  her.  <But  '^  it  is  easier  to  extirpate  mankind  than 
to  reform  them/'  Alas!  even  the  hope  of  extirpation  is 
vain.  The  number  of  ruffians,  like  that  of  men,  is  in- 
creased by  the  removal  of  a  few  whose  mantle  descends  on 
their  successors,  with  a  double  portion  of  their  spirit.  Thus, 
m  the  full  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom,  abounding  in  every 
^)ecies  of  charity,  and  extending  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  goodness  to  the  savage  and  the  ignorant,  this  great  state 
sacrifices  a  larger  portion  of  criminals  than  any  govern- 
ment in  Europe ;  and  leaves  a  larger  number  behind  to 
exceed  their  predecessors  in  cunning  and  audacity ! 

III.  Putting,  then,  the  question  of  right  aside,  let  us 
examine  the  policy  which  causes  so  large  a  waste  of  life 
by  its  execution,  and  so  great  a  chance  of  impunity  by  its 
forbearance  ;  let  us  inquire  whether  it  is  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  or  safety  of  a  great  and  generous  people  to  de- 
nounce the  judgment  of  death  on  the  meanest  of  oflfend- 
ers;  on  the  dirty  pilferers  of  a  few  shillings ;  on  miserable 
jHck-pockets ;  and  on  mischievous  destroyers  of  fish-ponds: 
whether  British  dignity  would  be  violated  by  the  abolition 
of  unexecuted  penalties,  or  the  frame  of  civil  society  ren- 
dered less  secure  if  cemented  with  less  sanguinary  bonds* 
Should  the  investigation  abate  our  pride,  by  displaying  an 
error  in  our  system,  it  will  cheer  us  by  the  hope  that  a  land 
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of  equal  rights^  adorned  with  Christian  graces,  and  beau^ 
tified  with  charitlible  affections,  will  receive  new  v^or 
from  the  relaxation  of  overstrained  and  nerveless  cruelty, 
and  will  rejoice  in  brighter  prospects  as  she  diq)els  the 
darkness  in  which  her  penal  institutes  have  been  too  long 
enveloped. 

In  the  Jirst  place,    then,  it  is  observable  diat  severitf 
ao^very  undiscriminating  destroys  all  that  proportion  be» 
tween  crime  and  punishment,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  them  both.    In  the  great  and  universal  law  of 
nature,  by  which  we  suffer  within  ourselves  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  our  errors;  that  finest  example  of  the  peiw 
feet  and  the  immutable  union  of  power,  wisdom  and  bene* 
ficence ;  the  proportion  is  most  minutely  and  necessaribf 
accurate.     To  follow,  even  with  unequal  steps,  the  worl> 
ings  of  nature ;  to  imitate  the  marvellous  operations  of  the« 
Great  Source  of  laws  in  the  inward  workings  of  the  heart, 
is  the  proudest    triumph    of    human  skill.      Uns^le  to 
form  like  him  a  rule  for  every  case,  a  remedy  for  every 
evil;  too  ignorant  perfectly  to  design,  and  too  weak  with 
certainty  to  execute,  we  should  still  ennoble  ourselves  by 
aiming  at  perfection*      Keeping  this  lofty  end  in  view,  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  the  punishment  appsar  in  some 
d^ree  adapted  to  the  offence^  aad  study  to  inflict  no  hes^ 
vier  misery  than  necessity  requires.     But  it  is,  alas !  our 
strange  policy  to  reverse  the  simplest  maxims  of  reason  and 
of  nature.      Instead  of  throwing  round  oiu-  laws  a  kind  of 
holy  veneration  by  adding  promptitude  to  their  sentences, 
and  certainty  to    thdur  terrors ;  instead  of  engaging  the 
heart  in  their  defence,  by  the  evidence  of  their  genial  infli»* 
ence,  we  aKenate  it  by  confounding  errors  and  crimes  9 
bringii^  to   one  dreadful  level  the  pil&rer  and  the  assassin^ 
the  traitor  and   the  gipsey ;  by  -denouncing    on  them  a 
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destiny  in  which  all  distinctions  are  confounded.  Aastiming' 
at  once  the  unrelenting  coldness  and  the  ridiculous  paradar 
of  Stoicism,  we  act  as  though  we  despised  all  feeling  as 
affectation  and  weakness^  and  regarded  as  equal  in  guilt 
every  deviation  from  virtue.  The  follies  which  Horace 
derides  as  a  speculative  absurdity;  confined  to  the  unshaved 
philosophers  of  his  age,  who  were  pelted  by  the  ragged 
boys  of  the  ruder  populace,  we  embody  in  our  laws ;  ^  we 
display  in  frequent  executions;  and  we  maintain  in  the 
bosom  of  a  generous,  a  free,  and  a  Christian  people.  Now 
to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  life  required  to  sustain  or 
satisfy  the  dignity  of  our  penal  code,  its  effect  on  thos^  it 
is  imended  to  deter,  is  very  far  not  only  from  that  whicb 
could  palliate  its  horrors,  but  what  it  is  intended  to  produce^; 
The  mass  of  the  community,  incapable  of  abstract  reason^ 
mg,  calculate  the  measure  of  crime  from  the  d^ree  of  pu-^ 
flishment.  We  should  also  remember  that  it  is  never 
without  much  hesitation,  that  the  paths  of  rectitude  are 
totally  abandcmed.  The  phantom  which  allures  the  hed^ 
tating  cul|Mit  to  cross  the  boundary  of  virtue,  wears  a  ra^ 
diant  disguise,  and  he  yields  to  its  allurements  rather  from^ 
ivant  of  firmness  than  determined  villainy.  In  this  perilous 
bvt  not  hopeless  ccmdition  the  law  finds  him  as  a  trans» 
grcssor ;  cuts  off  all  retreat ;  appals  him  with  the  prospect 
of  infamous  death,  upcm  omfession  or  discovery ;  proclaims^ 
him  equal  in  guilt  to  the  most  guilty ;  and  excites  the  hope 
of  impunity  by  renewed  audacity,  and  by  excesses  more 
deadly  to  the  injured,  but  not  more  fatal  to  the  perpetratof* 
Thus  is  he  animated  with  all  the  energy  of  despair  to  en* 
gage  in  a  warfare  against  society,  which  terminates  only  with 
his  miserable  existence.  ^ 

'  **  Nee  vincet  ratio  hoc  tantumdem  ut  peccet  idemque 
Qui  tea^os  caules  alieni  fregerit  hprti 
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It  would  be  easy,  but  unpleasant,  to  multiply  proofs  of 
these  reasonings  from  the  annals  of  modern  history,  or 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life.  Let  murder  be  punished 
with  death,  and  robbery  with  exile,  and  you  combine  in 
fiivor  of  the  prevention  of  the  former  all  the  remaining 
terror  of  shedding  blood,  with  the  fear  of  a  weightier 
punishment.  Visit  them  both  with  the  same  levelling  pe- 
nalties, and  you  offer  as  a  premium  to  the  highwayman  to 
slaughter  him  whom  he  has  plundered,  the  hope  of 
greater  security.  The  vagrant,  who  is  liable  to  be  hanged 
as  a  gipsey,  may  steal  horses  or  children ;  rob  fish-ponds 
or  treasuries ;  kill  deer  or  monarchs,  without  incurring  any 
new  liability.  Thus,  if  we  punish  shop-lifdng  and  treason 
alike,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  the  coimter  we  are  en- 
dangering the  secretary's  office.  In  making  the  forgery  of 
one  pound  and  ten  thousand  alike  capital,  we  are  exposing 
instead  of  defending  that  commercial  property  to  which  so 
many  lives  have  been  so  vainly  sacrificed.  We  expend  our 
artiUery  in  the  destruction  of  a  cottage,  instead  of  reserving 
it  for  the  fortress.  Now  it  would  be  sufficiently  afflicting 
if  the  triiunph  which  guilt  wins  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate severity  were  obtained  from  the  lenity  of  gover- 
nors; but  when  the  level  is  produced  by  raising  the 
less  to  the  standard  of  the  greater^  when  pain  and  punish- 
ment are  made  the  Causes  of  guilt,  the  mind  finds  no  con- 
solation on  which  it  can  repose ;  sees  no  relieving  tint  oa 
which  it  can  find  a  relief  from  the  gloom  of  the  picture  ;  all 
is  cheerless,  gloomy,  and  terrible. 


£t  qui  noctumus  divAm  sacra  legerit.    Aosit 

RbGULA  PECCATIS  Q\JM  FCENAS  DIRIGET  iEQUAS  ! 

Nam,  ut  ferula  caesos  meritum  majora  subire 
Verbera  non  vercor/'  &c. 

SeeHor.Sat.  iu.lib.  I.Un.  117^121. 
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'  Another  effect  of  the  frequent  denunciation  of  death  is 
the  invention  of  additional  indignities  and  tortures.  If  we 
begin  the  scale  of  legislation  with  slight  penalties,  we  shall 
have  ample  room  to  increase  the  punishment  according  to 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  or  the  exigence  of  the  occa« 
sion.  But  tyrants,  who,  feeling  neither  capacity  nor  desire 
for  reforming  the  vicious,  punished  almost  every  offence 
with  the  worst  of  penalties,  were  compelled  to  invent  ex- 
quisite tortures  to  precede,  and  new  horrors  to  accompany 
its  execution,  when  they  wished  to  display  a  signal  example 
of  their  vengeance.  To  these  dreadful  efforts  of  perverse 
ingenuity,  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  species,  the  martyrs 
to  the  love  of  freedom,  and  of  purity  of  conscience,  have 
been  made  the  victims.  The  flame  is  happily  extinguished 
but  the  embers  are  yet  surviving.  Impotent  vengeance  is 
excited  at  the  death  of  the  traitor,  and  at  the  grave  of  the 
suicide.  Decency  surely  would  suggest  that  when  the 
spirit  is  gone  to  its  great  account ;  when  the  real  object 
of  laws  is  beyond  their  power  ;  when  he  can  no  longer 
palliate  or  defend  his  errors ;  it  is  unfeeling  and  wanton  to 
violate  our  best  feelings  for  the  sake  of  a  wretched  spec- 
tacle ;  it  is  cowardly  to  prey  upon  a  carcase ;  it  is  barba* 
rous  to  add  horror  to  the  despair  of  relatives  already  petri- 
fied by  the  sudden  and  horrible  stroke.  All  this,  however^ 
with  grateful  exultation  we  acknowledge,  are  trivial  evils 
when  compared  to  that  infernal  malignity  which  the  re- 
finements of  torture  stamped  upon  the  features  of  our 
species ! 

A  third  evil,  still  more  extensive,  results  from  the  same 
prolific  cause.  After  all  the  miseries  we  have  stated,  as  in- 
volved in  the  severity  of  our  laws,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that,  great  as  the  number  of  our  executions  are,  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  list  of  offenders.  The  due  execution  of 
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the  laws  is  prevented  by  dbeir  severity ;  they  are  stramed 
till  they  lose  their  vigor,  and  become  impotent  from  the 
same  cause  which  renders  them  unpopular.  Prosecutors^ 
juries  and  judges,  all  who  have  human  feelings  and  human 
inulties,  feel  that  to  enforce  the  statute  which  will  cut  short 
dieir  fellow  creatures'  space  of  repentance,  for  the  lower 
order  of  capital  offences,  wouldbetofixendlessmisery  ontheir 
own  bosoms.  Nothing  can  prove  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  a  system  more  clearly,  than  that  it  is  involuntarily  op« 
posed  by  the  best  feelings  of  the  most  virtuous  men.  The 
effects  of  their  forbearance  are  scarcely  less  portentous^ 
although  less  dismal,  than  the  cool  performance  of  their 
duty,  it  produces  a  variety  of  collateral  evils,  varying  with 
Ae  condition  of  the  party  rdenting,  and  establishes  one 
great  and  perpetual  source  of  villainy,  which  arises  alike 
from  the  mercy  by  whomsoever  It  is  exiended.  If  the  in^ 
yiied  party  declines  the  prosecution,  the  cximinal,  imdis* 
graced  and  impunished,  is  emboldened  «by  success  to  plimge 
into  blacker  guilt.  If  the  jury  acquit,  where  the  evidence 
dirges  them  to  condemn^  they  violate  the  sacred  obUgatkxi 
by  which  they  are  bound ;  thiey  look  on  peijury  as  an  ami^ 
able  weakness;  and  even  value  themselves  on  an  act  which 
diakes  purity  and  justice  to  the  very  centre.  They  thus 
establish  a  precedent  hostile  to  the  leanest  principle  of  the 
British  constitution ;  a  precedent  which  leads  the  guilty  ta 
hope,  but  compels  the  innocent  to  tremble.  For  if  the 
guardians  of  our  rights  may  be  moved  with  pity  to  acquit, 
they  may  be  excited  from  indignation  to  condemn ;  from 
evanescoit  feeling  they,  may  commit  a  compassionate  per- 
jury, which  may  give  the  disaffected  a  practical  lesson  how 
they  may  betray  our  most  inviolable  liberties.  Supposing^ 
theA,  prosecutors  and  juries  do  their  duties,  and  vie 
leave  it^with  the  judge  to  pardon  or  to  condemn,  atiU  are  tb^ 
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loischiefs  ^hich  flow  from  such  an  arrangement  tOQ 
erident  to  be  disguised.  The  practice  of  our  courts  must 
be  rendered  t  confused  mass  of  anomaly  and  contradiction, 
whilst  cme  judge  thinks  an  offence  venial,  at  which  another 
reddens  with  indignation.  What  in  one  county,  and  at  one 
assisse  is  punished  as  felony,  in  the  next  circuit,  or  next 
year,  will  be  visited  with  trifling  penalties.  The  whim,  the. 
caprice,  the  humor,  or  the  appetite  of  the  magistrate,  will 
decide  the  fate  of  the  criminal,  which  may  thus  sometimes  be 
influenced  by  circumstances  for  which  he  is  far  from  beii^ 
ieq>oniable.  Besides,  a  Briton  who  prides  himself  on  dte 
trial  by  jury  as  his  dearest  inheritance,  the  proudest 
boast  of  the  most  exalted  country,  will  ask  on  dit 
execudon  of  a  criminal  for  a  minbr  offence,  has  this 
man  been  tried?  The  jury  found,  indeed,  the  simple  fact 
of  his  guilt  in  one  instance,  from  which  the  judge  derived 
b»  authority  to  condemn.  But  how  often  is  it  that  it  is  not 
ifae  fact  on  which  his  life  or  death  is  dependent.  His  for* 
mcr  character,  his  demeanour  in  prison,  his  confes^on  or 
defence,  all  that  the  jury  did  not  because  they  could  not 
fed,  2X%  facts  left  to  the  decision  of  the  magistrate.  Surehp 
tins  vs  a  most  singular  and  dreadful  power,  which  must  excite 
our  apprehensions  if  we  call  to  mind  the  prejudices  and  sn^ 
p^^sdtions  of  a  Hale,  or  the  enormities  and  terrors  of  a 
lefferies. 

Serious  as  these  evils  appear,  they  are  far  exceeded  by 
the  wide  and  sweeping  consequences  which  this  tenderness 
|>toduces.  In  all  the  modes  of  its  exercise  to  which  we 
hxft  referred,  a  con^ant  strife  is  maintained  between  the 
laws  and  the  feelings  ;  between  civil  institutions  and  the 
dictates  of  nature.  ITie  latter  is  perpetually  striving  to  re- 
gain her  rightful  influence,  and  obtains  so  many  partial 
triumphs  by  risings  which  no  ans  can  suppress  that  the. 
enactments  by  which  she  is  repressed  are  frequently  dis. 
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graced.  We  find  an  enemy  where  we  should  acknowledge 
a  director,  and  thus  our  vigor  is  impaired  by  peipetual 
struggles,  and  our  consistency  lost  by  perpetual 
compromise.  The  voice  of  humanity  will  and  m.ust  be 
heard;  and  if  we  refuse  to  attend  to  it  in  fiaming  our 
laws,  we  shall  find  it  arresting  their  execution.  Thus 
the  severity  destroys  the  certainty  of  punishment.  Instead 
of  beautiful  harmony  and  exact  proportion,  all  is  anomalous 
and  discordant,  variable  as  the  seddments  of  individuals, 
and  uncertain  as  the  strange  and  mysterious  movements  of 
indignation  and  of  kindness.  Thus  the  throne  of  justice, 
instead  of  appearing  on  a  lofty  eminence,  inspiring  venera* 
lion  by  its  rectitude,  and  commanding  awe  by  its  tempered 
^gnity,  becomes  the  stormy  seat  of  contending  passions; 
a  seat  whose  foundations  are  unstable,  and  whose  decrees 
resemble  in  mutability  the  common  chances  which  they 
should  control.  The  very  end  of  laws  is  thus  over- 
thrown. He  who  goes  unpunished,  lest  he  should  be  vi- 
^ted  with  too  heavy  an  infliction,  is  addressed  in  the  laii- 
guage  of  Cicero  to  the  trembling  conspirator,  **  Nos  pa- 
timur  hebescere  aciem  hujus  auctoritatis  ;  habemus  enim 
hujusmodi  sen2ituscons\ilium,verumtameninclusu7nin  tabuUs 
tanquam  gladium  hi  vagina  reconditum :  quo  ex  senatuscan* 
suUo  coTtjes^m  interfectum  te  esse  convenit.  Vivis  et  vivisnon 

AD  DEPONENDAM    SED  AD    CONFJRMANDAM    AUDACIAM.^'"^ 

Here  the  cause  and  the  effect  are  both  developed  and  ex- 
plained. 

In  an  age  the  most  enlightened,  when  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  have  been  explored 
by  wonderful  and  felicitous  exertions ;  in  an  age  of  cha- 
rity, unlimited  as  distress,  and  at  once  eager  and  diffuse ; 
in  a  country  boasting  the  unsullied  purity  of  her   magis* 

•  Cic.  in  Cat.  2  ch. 
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trates,  ind  the  splendor  of  an  inimitable  Constitution,  the 
laws,  which  affect  life,  are  ac  once  terrible  and  uncertain^ 
and  so  singular  is  the  perversion  of  vigorous  energies  and 
good  intentions,  that  punishment  and  pardon-*--justice  and 
mercy— tend,  as  we  have  shown,  by  their  immediafe  effects^ 
to  iQcrease  the  numbers  and  deepen  the  guilt  of  the  oStJOt 
ders.  We  derive,  however,  solid  consolation  from  the  sound- 
ness of  the  general  stamina  of  the  heart  of  the  state^-^hicft 
we  believe  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  defioot 
from  extending  to  the  vitals,  and  finally  though^radi^ly  to 
fepel  a  blemish  which  has  long  slackened  her  matchlett 
^ergy,  and  impaired  the  beauty  which  is  destiicd 
to  bloom  with  new  graces,  and  to  throw  a  lovely  enchfioit^ 
ment  over  regions  now  desolate  and  imfruitfuL 

Most  of  the  errors  which  have  misled  large  portions  of 
mankind,  and  which  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  in  due 
tune  exploded,  will  be  found  to  have  derived  their  origiik 
from  very  simple  and  very  amiable  principles  : — a  cii dum«> 
stance  tending  greatly  to  encourage  oor  loftiest  hopes  for 
the  future  destiny  of  our  species;  The  whole  of  the  abuse* 
and  amomahes  of  legblation,  with  all  their  mighty  effects  oA 
the  £ite  and  character  of  .nadons^  seem  to  have  arisen  frott 
diose  popular  errors  whicfa,  at  the  commencement  af  this 
cssay^  we  attempted  to  unveil.  Those  various  and  dis- 
cordant ideas,  by  which  the  process  of  civil  institutions  is 
represented,  a]^>eared  to  arise  from  not  confining  ourselves 
to  the  sinqde  idea,  which  has  nevertheless  been  often  ad* 
initted,  that  the  end  of  all  penal  laws,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments, is  the  promotion  and  increase  of  happiness  and  of 
virtue.  It  was  the  admission  of  what  is  improperly  termed 
^  ViN^DiCTirs  JcrsTic^*  into  our  imaginations,  which  has 
caused  much  of  our  perplexity  and  inconsistency  :  and 
this  circumstance^  with  the  introduction  of  mercy  as  op- 
posed to  justice,  arose  &om  the  same  source  to  which  may 

Vol.  III.      Pom.  No.  V.  K 
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be  traced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  glories  and  of  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen  world.  Dreadful  rites,  fantastic 
superstitions,  and  bloody  massacres,  may  be  traced  to  a 
wigle  rhetorical  figure.  It  is  to  that  charming  principle 
which^ '  by  a  kind  of  magic,  imparts  life  to  inanimale  obr 
jects ; ' 'xtiiich  connects  the  world  of  morality  with  the 
•world  of  sensation,  and  the  world  of  nature  with  them 
both }  which  peoples  every  lovely  recess,  and  every  rocky 
eminence,  with  imagined  beings;  which  places  a  ruling 
spirit  in  the  storm,  and  a  nymph  by  the  ''haunted stream;'' 
which  gives  a  s^arate  existence  to  virtues,  to  principles^ 
and  to  passions  ;  that  we  owe  the  popular  ideas  of  mercy 
and  of  justice,  with  all  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
founded  upon  them,  and  all  the  laws  which  tyranny,  or 
mistaken  policy,  has  justified  by  their  aid.  We  have  thus 
acquired  the  idea,  and  embodied  the  image  of  a  beings 
founded  on  some  mysterious  k^ws,  by  which  God  himself 
is  bound,  who  requires  an  evil  to  be  suffered  comt 
mensurate  to  every  evil  committed;  who  beholds  men 
from  some  stormy  eminence  blindly  rushing  into  guilt,  and 
insists  on  their  being  made  to  suffer,  not  to  prevent  <^er8 
from  becoming  guilty,  but  because  they  are  themselves 
wicked.  Mercy  was  then  imaged,  as  embodying  the 
gentler  and  kindlier  emotions  of  the  heart,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lovely  and  pitying  angel,  to  turn  aside  the  vengeful,  sword 
of  justice,  and  supplicate  for  the  pardon  of  the  offender* 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty-r-the 
Source  of  all  authority,  and  the  model  of  all  legislation-— 
prove  the  gross  misapplication  of  terms  by  which  we  have 
been  deluded.  Every  thing  tends  to  show  us  that  he 
knows  no  division  of  character;  no  opposition  of  per- 
fections ;  no  contention  of  feelings  or  passions-*Thatf 
acting  with  one  design,  with  all  means  and  events  fully 
open  to  his  omniscient  eye,  he  framed  every  law  of  na« 
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ture ;  adapted  every  penalty ;  inflicted  every  correction ; 

dispensed  every  affliction,  to  raise  his  creatures  to  a  state  of 

purity  which  must  render  them  infinitely  blessed.     The 

tempers  and  hurricanes,  ivhich  dispel  the  contagion  of  the 

atmosphere^  are  fit  emblems  of  the  stormy  passions  which 

•desolate  the  moral  world  with  ruins,  but  which  prepare  h 

for  the  triumphant  course  of  goodness  and  of  truth.     Pos« 

sensed  of  the  amplest  means,  the  Great  Father  of  Spirits 

has  so  fitted  his  laws  for  every  occasion,  and  every  heart, 

dttt  he  plans  with  a  certainty  of  succeeding.     Mercy,  or 

ndier  beneficence,  is  the  foundation  of  his  designs ;  Jus- 

tke,  or  discipline  preparatory  to  happiness,  the  means  of 

Aeir  success,  and  the  pioneer  of  their  triumph.     Actuated 

by  a  similar  motive,  the  legislator,  who  is  also  the  friend 

of  his  species,  would  imitate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  models, 

at  present,  indeed,  but  dimly  seen,   of  perfect  wisdom. 

3Uymg  down  the  same  principle,  to  employ  the  least  pos- 

•Wc  evil  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  good, 

he  would  take  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  for  the  basis,  and 

^terweave  them  with  the  whole  of  his  system.     If  bene- 

^ence  be  always  his  object,  and  pain  sometimes  his  means, 

^^lie  and  genuine  feeling  will  see  the  execution  of  his  pe* 

^^des,  not,  indeed,  without  emotion,  but  without  a  wish 

^O  see  his  operations  suspended.  His  laws  will  be  the  per- 

^^ctton  of  his  reason ;  his  reason,  the  offspring  alike  of  his 

^Uderstanding  and  his  heart.     All  will  be  evident,  simple, 

^nd  consistent.      The  great  laws  of  Heaven  will  be  seen  ii¥ 

Veautifiil  miniature ;  the  same  in  their  design,  and  the  same 

In  their  tendency ;  till  the  image  of  God  glows  once  more 

in  the  features  of  man. 

In  this  world,  indeed,  we  never  anticipate  the  completion 

^  so  pure  a  system ;  yet  to  imagine  and  to  desire  it,  is  to 

grow  nearer  to  its  attainment.    Such  a  reformation  only 

is  our  present  object,  as  shall  ameliorate  and  soften  our 
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legislative  provisions,  and  adapt  them  to  the  improvements 
of  human  reason.  And  surely  when  we  reflect  on  die 
triumphs  so  lately  won  in  the  great  cause,  and  the  taksi^s 
now  occupied  in  the  mighty  contest  between  prqudice  and 
reason,  we  may  indulge  without  folly  in  hopes  which,  to 
the  sensual  and  the  worldly,  may  appear  somewhat  rooiatw 
tic.  If  we  carry  our  views  back  ^.  very  few  generaticsit, 
we  shall  be  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  progress  of  our 
species,  and  the  reforms  of  legislation  and  of  govenunenti 
To  speak  only  of  the  former ;  we  see  how  recent  the  time 
when  the  profession  of  that  fiEuth,  which  now  '^  exalts  itti 
mitred  frontin  our  Courts  and  Parliaments,''  was^considered 
as  deserving  of  death  here,  and  of  endless  tc^rments  herfi* 
after ;  when  the  altars  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  stained 
^d  polluted  with  the  blood  of  bis  closest  and  brightest 
followers ;  when  it  was  law  to  torture  unbending  virtue ; 
law  to  maintain  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  ;  law  to  destrojf 
truth ;  law  to  murder  in  the  name  of  religion ;  when  tyranny 
was  practised,  and  enormities  were  committed  '^  by  dtvnik 
right  ;^'  and  when  every  thing  dignified  and  cheering  vais 
5:ompelled  to  seek  the  peaceful  recesses  which  yet  retnaiiiad 
unpolluted.  In  the  last  few  years  more  advances  have 
made  towards  true  purity  and  greatness,  than  in 
ages  preceding  the  revival  of  intellect  and  of  freedom.  We 
are  yet  fresh  from  the  greatest  victory  ever  won^  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  battle  ever  fought  by  mor- 
^s ;  by  which  a  termination  was  placed  to  a  legalised  sya^ 
tem  of  robbery,  torture,  and  death  \  a  deadly  cancer  waa 
plucked  from  the  vitals  of  our  state  ;  and  a  savage  comir 
nent  emancipated  from  the  horrors  with  which  its  Christiafa 
brethren  had  long  distracted  and  enslaved  it,  and  produced 
from  its  agonies  a  revenue  of  exhaustless  degradation  aid 
iniseiy  to  themselves.  Of  what  should  he  despair  which 
is  truly  good  and  great,  when  we  remember  vith  haneat 
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mhle  {MTofit  upon  misery ;  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
itafde  branch  of  commerce^  is  now,  by  an  act  introduced 
bjf  ooe  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  cause  of  manly 
freodcmi  said  temperate  reform,  made  a  Felony  !  Last 
SMkn  a  triumph,  most  brilliant,  was  obtained  without  the 
liSl  of  eloquence  or  of  party ;  unopposed ;  undelayed } 
ilma$t  unnoticed.  Laws  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  con« 
iider^  as  necessary  to  the  being  of  oiir  Church  establish* 
wutj  were  repealed  as  monstrous  anomalies,  which  wertf 
ilmost  too  absurd  to  be  attacked.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  great  work 
which  invigorates  all  the  hopes,  and  brightens  all  the  pros- 
pects of  a  nation,  has  been  advancing  with  an  almost  magical 
fluidity.  By  cherishing  the  generous  saitiments  of  youth;  by 
letting  the  eyes  just  opened  on  earth  to  heaven ;  by  throwing 
iwnd  die  ingenuous  mind  a  talisman,  which  will  preserve 
tbe  arttessness  of  childhood  amidst  the  experience  of  age, 
ire  have  added  new  energies  to  the  very  heart  of  the  States 
Fhilanthf  opy  is  shining  in  Britain  in  the  midst  of  the  hor^ 
ton  which  convulse  the  continent.  By  union  of  heart ; 
bf  annihilation  of  bigotry ;  by  cordiality  of  parties ;  by 
^owfaig  charity ;  by  hof)es,  increaang  mlh  our  resources, 
we  are  preparing  for  the  high  station  of  the  benefactors  of 
ttie  unenlightened  regions  of  our  terrestrial  abode. 

Nor  18  k  possible  to  refrain  from  a  cordial  burst  of  con^* 
grattttotion  at  the  characters  of  those,  who  haVe  triumphant 
admiiition  at  the  labors  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
caoae  of  diat  legislative  reform,  which  is  so  gently  and  yet  s6 
aurdy  invigorating  the  decayed  energies  of  British  equity. 
Thoee;,  indeed^  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  great 
causetowhichwehave  just  alluded,  have  inscribed  their  names 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  ^xuldng  in  the  completion 
if  a  tardy  act  of  justice— -of  a  nation  in  conscience  un« 
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burthened,  and  in  a  nature  almost  renovated.  The  genefdus 
eloquence  and  fervent  zeal  of  a  Wilberforce,  the  masculine 
energy  and  blasting  philippic  of  a  Fox^  and  the  unweariecU 
though  humbler,  labors,  adorned  by  the  scriptural  simplicity 
of  a  Clarkson,  have  left  it  dubious  whether  the  curses  and 
horrors  of  the  iniquitous  traffic  were  more  degrading,  or 
the  struggle  by  which  it  was  abolished  more  glorious  Ox 
human  nature.  Nor  can  any  true  friend .  of  humanity  for- 
get that  peaceable  and  unearthly  sect ;  the  only  sect,  it'  ii 
not  invidious  to  mention,  who  retain  the  purity  of  prinutiye 
religion  unstained  with  the  vices ;  who  seem  like  a  sacred 
ark  embellished  with  small  external  ornament,  destined  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  love  and  peace  and  goodness 
inviolate  amidst  an  universal  degradation,  whose  charity  is 
more  a  princif^e  than  a  feeling,  and  whose  zeal,  if  only  on 
great  occasions  splendid,  is  always  bright  and  pure,  and 
directed  to  Heaven ; .  who  steadily  lay  the  foundation  of  im- 
provement without  coveting  the  glory  of  success ;  and  who 
reap  all  their  garlands  and  derive  all  their  rewards  from  the 
calm  satisfaction  and  unsullied  purity  of  their  own  boeoiiir* 
Equally  impossible  is  it  not  to  assign  the  first  place  in  die 
rank  of  literary  champions  to  that  great  periodical  worlc^' 
which  has  maintained  an  almost  magical  influence  on  die 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  country — which  has  shone  un- 
rivalled  in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  snd  of 
taste,  and  has  raised  tHe  mind  of  the  nation  tp  a  tone  of 
philosophic  thinking,  bold  without  rashness ;  and'has  yoff* 
fully  and  gracefully  offered  all  its  green  and  imfading  latirde 
on  the  shrine  of  freedom  and  beneficence.  The  l^al  pro* 
fession,  which  has  been  frequently  represented  as  cold,  un- 
feeling, and  contracted,  boasts  a  Romilly  and  a  Brougham,' 
who  have  in  their  tiuiis  shone  as  the  advocates  of  free  di^i 
cussion  and  of  public  virtue,  and  are  yet  destined  for  more 
<;:omplcte  and  more  extensive  victories.    Whether  if^  coa* 
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ten^hce  the  proverbial  integrity  and  unblemished  faith,  the 

steady  zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  of  the  former,  or 

Ae  matchless  vigor  of  imderstanding,  the  stupendous  power 

and  ccMKentration  of  thought,   and  the  never-failing  re^ 

Sources  of  the  latter,  we  feel  that    pleasure  which  'great 

leading  spirits  kindle  within  us  when  directing  a  noble  cause. 

They  cast  a  lustre  around  that  dififuses  itself  over  the  moral 

landscape^  and  which  beams  upon  us  like  the  first  dawnings 

of  that  perfect  light,  which  shall  gently  be  diffused  on  the 

foQg  desolated  regions  of  a  peaceful,  a  united,  and  a  bloom- 

^g  world. 

But  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  this  perishable  scoie— of  diis 
SHttering  and  evanescent  bubble,  that  is  alone  impaired  by 
C^e  magic  influence  of  the  phantom  of  vindictive  justice* 
^t  has  thrown  an  awful  gloom  over  our  prospects  of  that 
^^i^aturity  of  being — that  stable  inheritance,  which  should 
^Iiarm  away  the  weariness  of  life,  by  beaming  over  the  dark- 
^^«ss  of  the  grave.     By  the  dreary  and  chilling  visions  it  has 
produced,  the  destiny  of  a  species  has  been  involved  in  in- 
conceivable horrors  ;    the    springs  of  heavenly  comfort 
^lave  been  dried  up ;  and  the  sublime  religion  which  should 
dothe  humanity  with  comfort  and  with  radiance,  has  been 
^gured  as  a  deadly  enchantress,  blasting  the  loftiest  anti- 
citations  of  nature  and  of  reason.  The  same  £dlacy,  which 
lias  deprived  our  laws  of  their  vigor,  has  nerved  the  arm 
of  the  bigot,  and  darkened  the  imagination  of  the  pious* 
By  the  aid  of  this  terrible  personification,  the  Great  Father 
of  Spirits  is  represented  as  preparing,  by  all  the  revolutions 
of  time,  and  the  great  workings  of  his  invisible  hand,  for 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  his  offspring ;  as  conse« 
cratiag  this  beautiful  system  a  temple  for  the  great  immo- 
lation of  man  at  the  shrine  of  Almighty  Justice ;  and  as 
compelled,  by  the  same  stern  and  blasting  attribute,  to  pre- 
lenre  for  ever  his  loftiest  works  as  specimens  of  failure  and 
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of  deformitf.  The  last  display  of  his  unveiled  majesty  j 
the  final  triumph  of  his  perfections ;  the  mightiest  effort  of 
his  poxver,  is  pictured  as  conferring  immortality  on  guilt ; 
adding  agonies  to  remorse,  and  &ries  to  despair;  and 
darkening,  with  eternal  urrath«  an  immense  fragm^t  of  the 
uniyerse.  The  awful  period,  to  which  Revelation  encou-- 
rages  us.  to  look  for  the  full  devdopemtnt  of  all  the  un- 
certainties and  distresses  of  this  mortal  scene,  is  clouded 
with  horrors,  compared  to  which  death  is  lovely,  and  no* 
thingness  cheering ;  the  opening  of  a  state  more  myate« 
rious  than  the  ages  which  have  preceded  its  arrival;  a  state 
of  ruin  unchangeable  as  the  throne  of  the  Universal 
Parent.  Either  this  deadly  conclusion  of  the  dispensarioAs 
of  Heaven  was  the  end  to  which  it  directed  all  its  opera* 
tbns;  either  the  gfimpses  of  celestial  tight  with  wfakb 
earth  has  beea  blessed  and  purified,  were  sent  but  to 
deepen  endless  confusion  and  remediless  ruin,  or  its  de- 
signs have  been  baffled  by  a  s{nri;t  more  powerful  than  the 
Almighty.  In  the  midst  of  die  world,  reduced  to  its  pri^ 
meval  chaos,  that  gigantic  and  infernal  being  is  represeitted 
to  us  as  striding  triumphant  over  the  massive  ruins  of  the 
once  majestic  temple  of  human  virtue;  pcxnting  to  the 
countless  generations  awakened  but  to  suffer;  and  scowling^ 
with  malignant  exultation,  on  the  starless  gloom  of  eternal 
night  he  has  poured  on  the  wretched,  rendered  visible  only 
by  a  deadly  glare  from  the  brightness  of  heaven.  And  all 
this  unutterable  horror ;  all  this  worse  than  ruin  of  mil* 
lions  of  mindsi,  stamped  with  the  image  of  God ;  all  this 
tremendous  wreck  of  his  sublimest  works,  to  satisfy  the 
laws,  which  he  promulgated  as  the  noblest  of  his  bless* 
ings,  the  fairest  of  his  gifts,  the  sweetest  expressions  cf  his 
mercy  :  all  these  strange  delusions,  these  visbns  of  terrar,i 
with  their  lamentable  consequences,  are  the  offering  of 
the  great  Demon  of  Vindictive  Justice.  Let    this   basdecs 
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fthaaitom  1)6  once  dispelled^  and  th^  pro^>ects  6t  our  specif 
wQl  be  clear  and  glorious ;  we  shall  hear,  in  every  charm  of 
ftatitr«9  in  every  Section  of  the  heart,  in  every  sorrow,  and 
ki  every  vkisdtude,  the  still  small  voice  of  universal  mercy. 
The  plan  of  Heaven  will  be  plain,  consistent,  and  sublime. 
The  Dtsity  will  then  appear  at  once  beneficent  in  his  de« 
iigns,  and  infallible  in  their  completion ;  as  actuated  by 
porfections  which  could  never  for  a  moment  clash ;  so  har«» 
momous  as  to  neediio  reconciliation;  so  blended  as  to  be 
incapaUeof  disunion;  so  lovely  as  to  cherish  no  vengeance; 
4o   perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  change.      Filled  with  this 
great  idea,  we  shall  see,  with  unearthly  gladness,  the  great 
Spirit  of  Love  silently  working  out  its  eternal  purposes,  in 
^1  the  varieties  of  human  character,  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
human  virtue,  and  in  all  the  partial  clouds  which  remind 
IS  we  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  our  being  ;   we  shall  be* 
hold  through  every  revelation,  every  command,  every  law 
of  purity,  this  principle  breathing  in  all  its  freshness; 
touching  the  strings  of  life  with  gentle  transport ;  gradu^ 
ally  modifying  earth  to  the  likeness  of  heaven — ^^  in  infi^; 
ftitc  progression  from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good'*—' 
and  shedding  in  our  hearts  all  the  joy  which  we  are  ablef 
to  endure.     Our  views  will  be  carried  on  far,  very  far, 
beyond  the  grave,  through  other  preparatory  dispensationd 
ittSii  rising  in  glory,  to  the  fulness  of  all  its  joys.     The 
Kght  which  first  beapfied  on   the  newly-created  system; 
which  has,  through  all  ages,  been  gathering  lustre;  which 
beams  on  us  now  in  holy  glihipses  of  heaven  ;  shall  lead  us 
onward  over  the  ashes  of  the  universe  ;  shall  inspire  us  to 
tread  securely  on  the  great  sepulchre  of  time ;  shall  shine 
unclouded  over  the  enchanting  paradise  of  the  blessed; 
and  from  those  glorious  mansions  shall  spread  over  every 
desolate  region ;  illuminate  unnumbered  worlds,  emerg- 
ing from  the  gloom  of  a  second  chaos,  in  all  the  beauties 
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of  2  second  Eden ;  verdant  with  everlasting  spring  j  and 
filled  with  the  joys  of  the  deathless  re-union  of  friendship^ 
the  unsullied  purity  of  new-bom  virtue,  and  the  melody  of 
universal  thankfulness.  Then  the  vivifying  touch  of  Divine 
Love  shall  shed,  on  their  enraptured  inhabitants,  at  once  the 
bloom  of  youth,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  the  venerable 
sanctity  of  age ;  restoring  the  pxuity  of  childhood,  and  more 
than  exceeding  its  most  enchanting  visions ;  expanding  the 
genius  with  higher  desires,  and  animating  the  hopes  with 
brighter  prospects ;  and  thus  shall  commence  a  new  stage  of 
progression,  impoUuted  by  guilt  or  by  sorrow,  with  a  scene 
of  .happiness  marvellous  as  the  power  of  the  great  Law- 
giver, boundless  as  his  creation,  and  stable  as  the  pillars  of 
his  everlasting  throne.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  God's  vast  and 
happy  family,  standing  on  an  eminence,  far  above  error 
and  weakness,  we  shall  scan,  at  a  glance,  the  little  portion 
of  his  great  operations,  comprised  in  that  space  we  now 
consider  as  gloomy  and  as  long,  as  a  short  parenthesis  in 
eternity;   we  shall  contemplate  the  progress  of  distant 
worlds  in  various  stages  of  progression ;  and  we  shall,  with 
deep  humility  and  delight,  acknowledge  that  the  whole  is 
a  scheme  of  infinite  wisdom,  educing  good  from  evil ;  that 
the  penalties  of  all  deviations  from  goodness  are  but  the>^ 
means  of  blessing  the  transgressor ;  and  that  the  end  of 
all  divine  laws  is,  what  the  end  of  all  human  enactments 
should  be,  to  purify  and  not  to  avenge,  to  reform  aad 

not  to  DESTROY. 


TWO  LETTERS 


ON  THE  QUESTION 


OP 


Cat!)olt(  (tCmamipation. 


UY  CONCILIATOR. 


ORIGINAL. 


ISIi. 


TfVO  LETTERS,  ^c. 


The  foDowtng  little  production  cbims  no  merit  but  that  of  meaiKr 
ing  well.  The  writer,  secluded  on  the  beach  of  the  Atlantic^ 
Ocean  from  the  follies  and  pasnons  of  the  multitude,  offefT 
.  his  sentiments  as  a  dispassionate  observer.  Those  sentiments^ 
are  foundid  on  facts,  the  pftofs  of  which  are  refenred  to  ia 
the  Appendix.  Should  this  trivial  work  be  favored  with 
public  attention,  the  quotations  at  large  shall  be  given  in  %■ 
second  edition,  from  which  a  complete  body  of  evidence  will 
appear,  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Concilia 
tor.  And  the  present  crisis,  when  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  again  coming  forward,  seems  to  call  for  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
jEmpire^  and  in  the  stability  of  the  Constitution. 


To  the  JRoman  CaOioUcs  of  the  County  of  Qare^ 


Gentlemen, 

THE  great  question  of  Catholic  emandpt- 
tion,  in  which  you  are  all  so  materially  concerned,  has 
arrived  at  its  crisis.  It  is  one  of  those  extensive  measures 
whose  comprehensiye  effects  go  to  the  prosperity,  the 
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«iety,  and  possibly,  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
40n  such  an  occasion,  the  most  insignificant  individual 
l)elonging  tx>  that  Empire  has  a  right  to  offer  bis  sentiU 
9iien(&     It  is,  in  fact,  his  duty  to  do  so.    The  most  mode* 
vate  share  of  capacity  may  suggest  what  superior  genius 
3Qay  not  disdain  to  hear.     On  those  grounds,  and  influ- 
^Qced  by  those  motives,  the  author  of  this  address  pre- 
fU0)es»-  with  every  degree  of  humility  that  becomes  the 
inediocrity  of  his  station  and  talents,  to  submit  some  mat* 
ters  to  your  most  serious  consideration.     What  he  pro- 
poses to  say  will  not  be  recommended  by  elegance  of 
(X>mpofikion,  or  decorated  with  the  brilliancy  of  metaphor^ 
but  he  will  speak  to  you  ia  the  spirit  of  truth  that  requires 
Oct  the  aid  of  literary  ornaments,  ^  for  truth  like  beauty 
•is  most  when  least  adorned.*'  Though  eloquence  has  exerted 
1)er  fascinating  powers— diough  satire  has  fixed  his  enve- 
Iiomed  tooth  on  the  subject,  yet  an  important  somethingt 
of  d^oaive  weight,  appears  still  to  be  explained,  for  decb^ 
in^&tioQ,  however  polished,  seldom  condescends  to  penetrate 
deeper  than  tlie  surface,  and  personal  sarcasm  never  fisdis 
fo  irritate  the  feelings  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment. 
This  imperative  something,  that  hitherto   seems  to  have 
been  kept  out  of  view,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  recesses 
ci  historic  £u:t,  in  the  venerable  records  of  ages  that  have 
gone  by,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  pious  ancestors,  who 
have  long  slumbered  in  the  dust. 

Before  I  open  the  page  of  history,  that  silent  but  ia* 
fallible  monitor  that  forms  an  unerring  and  impartkil 
stsmdard,  by  which  human  opinions,  whether  correct  or  in^ 
accurate,  are  fairty  measured  and  precisely  ascertained,  it 
is  nteessary  to  look  at  the  present  state  of  the  question  of 
Cath<^c  emancipation.  This  will  of  course  lead  us  to  the 
(hief  impediment  at  which  it  now  rests,  and  that  appears 
to  me  to  resist  its  progress  to  fiiuil  accomplishment.    On 
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fhc  laJst  divisibn  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  for 
opening  the  doors  of  the  constitution  for  the  admission  of 
Cathotidty    was    lost    by  a  majority  of  four. —  I.     But 
even  if  it  had  passed  that  branch  of  the  Constitution,  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  the  first  executive  Magistrate,  the 
Prince  Regent,  remained  to  give  it  the  ultimate  assent* 
Various  petitions  against  the  measure  were  presented  from 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  claim 
every  attention,  and  deserve  the  most  mature  deliberation, 
so  fkr  as  they  affect  this  momentous  topic.    The  Catholic 
Bishops  also  published  their  disapprobation  of  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  related  to  their  nomination  or  appoihdnent^ 
and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  Catholic  Board.-— 
C.  After  bestowing  the  best  consideration  in  my  power  on  all 
those  documents,  and  on  the  speeches  in  Parliament  made 
by  the  c^jponents  to  the  Catholic  Bill,  the  principal  circum- 
stance that  appeared  to  make  the  most  alarming  and  unfa^ 
vorable  impression  was,  the  dread  of  foreign  influence* 
The  apprehension  was  distinctly  stated  to  su^se  from  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  in  the  present  arrangement  of   their 
Church,  being  appointed  by  the  Roman  Pontiff^  who  is  a 
vassal  of  Bonaparte,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  British  Em- 
pire.-—3.  Against  the  clandestine  exercise  of  this  hostile  influx 
ence  it  was  contended  no  restrictions  could  fully  provide; 
for  no  engagements  could  sufGciently  guard.— 4.  And  as 
to  the  Catholic  Bishops,  their  enmity  to  the  Bill  in  question 
seemed  to  stand  intirely  in  those  clauses,  that  empowered 
the  Executive  Government  to  establish  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  character  and  principles  of  those  Clergy, 
men,  who  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  selected  for  the 
ordination  of  Bishops,  and  which  those  Reverend  Prelates 
conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  religion  they  profess. 
How  to  meet  those  conflicting  difficulties,  and  to  remove 
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them,  is  the  great  quesdon.  My  answer  is  short  and  cleart 
viz.  listen  to  the  voice  of  history,  and  submit  to  her 
dedsionr— to  the  voice  of  Catholic  history,  imtten  by* 
Catholic  historians.  Permit  me  to  state  a  few  hcts  out  <>£ 
that  sacred  reservoir  of  human  knowledge,  and  pardon  an; 
old  and  steady  friend  who  conjures  you  to  follow  the 
path  to  which  they  lead.  Truth,  authenticated  truth,  ciiw 
not  be  wrong,  and  when  she  cites  a  precedent  in  pQtnt;i 
established  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  they  should,  at  aU> 
events,  take  it  seriously  into  their  contemplation.  I  beg. 
leave  to  advert  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when 
the  {Hety  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  obtained  for  it  the 
distinguished  appellation  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  their 
learning  the  Island  of  Literature.  The  warmiest  friend  to 
the  Catholic  Priesthood,  at  this  present  moment,  cannot 
form  a  happier  wish  for  them,  than  that  they  may  resemble 
in  Christian  purity,  and  science,  their  departed  predecesa 
8ors.  But  to  returp  to  history — ^in  the  second  centiuy 
Chrisdanity  came  into  Ireland,  from  the  Greek  Church 
that  was  founded  in  Asia  i  the  very  spot  where  our  Saviour 
was'  bom,  where  he  first  declared  his  divine  mission,  and 
finally  suffered  for  the  redemption  of  man.— ^.  It  must 
therefore  be  allowed,  that  the  forms  under  which  Christi* 
anity  then  appeared,  must  be  more  perfect,  by  being  more 
consonant  to  the  will  of  its  Divine  Author,  than  they 
could  be  rendered  by  any  deviations  in  after  times  :  the 
stream  always  runs  more  clear  and  unadulterated  as  we 
sq>proach  the  fountain  head.  The  Christian  system  made 
a  great  progress  under  the  conduct  of  the  first  Eastern 
Missionaries  who  introduced  it  into  Ireland,  and  the  dis* 
cipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  was  organised  into 
Clerical  departments,  modelled  agreeably  to  the  practice  of 
its  oriental  parent,  without  any  reference  to,  or  intercourse 
with,  the  see  of  Romet    (n  tlie  essential  ardcles  of  Rer 
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ligion,  the  Irisli  Church  was  in  parfect  uniaoii  vddi  tha(  of 
Rome*-— 6.  but  it  appdnted  its  Archbishops  and  Bi^op% 
&c.  without  any  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Roman  Poiif 
tiff  :-^7.  that  is,  in  all  the  great  £acts  on  which  the  Religipa 
of  Christ  was  founded,  they  were  both  agreed  ;  they  dif« 
fiered  only  in  such  particulars  as  did  not  affect  any  tenet  of 
the  Catholic  &ith. 

The  reason  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  being  thus 
tKenipt  from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  evidently 
flowed  from  its  Asiatic  origin,  which  neither  acknowledged 
die  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  npr  conceived  such  siw 
premacy  to  be  in  any  shape  material  to  the  CathoUc  ^oc* 
trine.  Th?  Irish  Clergy  also  observed,  that  they  could 
regulate  thdr  -  hierarchy  among  themsehres,  and  at  hom^ 
perfectly  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris* 
tians,  and  to  the  tenets  of  their  Religion.  In  the  fifth 
century  St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  and  m 
vain  endeavoured  lo  prevail  on  the  Irish  Clergy  to  change 
their  ancient  method  of  Church  Government,  and  to  sub^ 
mit  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  who  sent  him« 
During  five  centuries  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  scarce^ 
ty  any  vestige  can  be  traced  between  Ireland  and  Rome* 
In  this  long  space  of  tiipe,  the  ordination  of  the  Irish 
^shops,  and  of  all  the  other  Clergy,  was  settled  at  hoBMi- 
among  themselves,  by  what  may  be  called  domestic  regu^ 
lation,  without  any  application  whatsoever  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  this  vast  interval  they  consecrated  Bishqps  fbr 
foreign  missions,  and  those  Irish  Missionaries  opposed  as 
many  instances  the  mandates  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome^ 
who  had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  exclusive  title  o(  Popeb 
Among  those  opponents  to  Roman  supremacy  may  bi 
numbered  St.  Columba  m  Scotland,  Finian  and  Colmaa 
in  England,  Columbanus  in  France,  and  St.  Gall  in  Ger« 
many,  who  were  all  ordained  Bishops  by  the  Irish  Avcb* 
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bishops^  tridiout  any  authority  from  Rome*— 8.  I  trust 
Aat  it  will  not  be  deemed  disrespectful,  should  I  express  a 
^nA  that  the  present  advocates  for  the  necessity  (as  an 
article  of  faith)  of  Vsujpsl  ordination  of  Irish  Bishops  may 
^natilate  in  piety  and  virtue  those  venerable  characters  who 
bought  otherwbe,  and  who  acted  on  a  different  principle. 
^I^us  the  disdpline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  stood^ 
'^^m  its  first  introduction  in  the  second  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
^^»y,  withoat  the  slightest  tincture  of  foreign  influence^ 
^^%der  any  pretence  or  distinction  whatsoever.  In  the 
iefenth  century  the  Bishop  of  Rome  (Gregory)  took 
hiniself  the  title  of  Pope,  to  signify  he  was  the  sole  and 
fai3ier  of  the  Cathode  Church. 
The  peculiar  and  general  Pastor  of  the  Catholic  people 
over  the  worid.  9.  From  the  adoption  of  thi6  mag- 
^^^ificent  appellation,  the  Roman  Pontiff  appeared  to  acquire 
^^tdditioiial  right  to  temporal  power,  of  so  extended  a  de«' 

as  to  reach  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  earthy 

to  place  at  his  discretion  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 

^^prenacy,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of  kingdoms,  nations^ 

'^tnd  kings.    This  refined  system  of  Italian  policy  was,  by 

"Ihe  clergy  in  the  interest  of  his  holiness,  more  than  insinu^^ 

mted  to  be  a  sacred  privilege,  annexed  to  the  Papal  chair^ 

and  klentified  with  the  Catholic  religion  itself.     But  the! 

great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  resisted  the  delu- 

,^  TOtt,  and  pursued  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church, 

tonAy  unconnected  with  Rome,  until,  from  a  subsequent 

coiflbitiation  of  mcidents,  they  were  induced,  partly  by 

terror,  and  partly  by  more  exceptionable  means,  to  depart 

frote  their  ancient  plan  of  Church  Govemmetit,  and  to 

Submit  die  ordination  of  their  Bishops,  and  the  jurisdictiotl 

of  their  Church,  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.    In  the  twelfth 

century,  tribien  this  great  change  was  accomplished,  and 

which  was  a  complete  innovation  in  the  Irish  Catholic 

Vol-  in.  Pants  No.  V.  L 
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Church,  Nicholas  Breakspear  an  Englishman  had  sue 
ceeded  to  the  Popedom,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth. — 10«  The  detail  of  circumstances  that  marked  his 
eventful  life  in  his  career  to  that  dignity,  not  being  necefr 
sary  to  the  present  subject,  is  dispensed  with.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  exemption  of 
Ireland  from  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  which  was  then 
levied  by  the  See  of  Rome  out  of  the  greater  part  of 
Western  Europe,  had  long  been  objects  of  great  anxiety 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  The  ambition  of  Henry  the 
Second,  then  on  the  Eiiglish  throne,  was  inflamed  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  annex  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  his 
crown.  This  unfortunate  country  became  the  subject  of 
their  respective  views,  and  they  soon  formed  an  amicable 
arrangement  for  the  gratification  of  their  mutual  wisheSi 
Adrian  the  Fourth,  by  a  Papal  instrument  called  a  Bull, 
at  that  day  extremely  formidable,  dated  at  Rome,  1166i| 
made  a  conveyance  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second  on 
condition  of  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  Church  j  that  u^ 
of  bringing  the  Irish  Clergy  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Pope ;  and  of  making  every  house  in  Ireland  pay  one 
penny  to  St.  Peter ;  that  is  to  his  Holiness  as  the  repre- 
sentative on  earth  of  that  Apostle. — 11.  The  successor  oJ 
Adrian,  Alexander  the  Third,  in  1172  confirmed  this 
Bull  by  another  dated  at  Rome. — 12.  Under  this  tide 
Henry  invaded  Ireland  in  the  last-mendoned  year,  and 
having  procured  an  assembly  of  the  Irish  Clergy  to  meet 
at  Cashel,  and  those  Bulls  having  been  read,  they  were 
submitted  to  by  a  majority  of  those  who  attended,  and 
thus  commenced  the  new  mode  of  regulating  the  official 
discipline  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  under  the  control 
of  the  See  of  Rome ;  particularly  that  of  appointing  the 
Irish  Bishops,  that,  according  to  all  former  usage,  wcrf} 
adjusted  by  the   Clergy  among  themselves  without  aqy 
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iotervention  of  the  Papal  powen — IS.  The  name  of  Papa^ 

which .  signifies  father,  was  common  to  every  Bishop  on 
.  the  Continent.   The  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  Cen- 

toy,  converted  the  word  into  that  of  Pope,  which  title  he 
assumed  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  Father  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church. — 14.  All  these  are  facts  authenticated  by 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  arid  Roman  Catholic  records. 
Neither  a  want  of  truth  nor  of  impartiality  can,  therefore, 
on  this  subject,  be  imputed  to  them.  Upon  those  un- 
questionable truths — as  the  material  impediment  to  your 
"Jl  and  complete  share  of  Legislative  and  Official  power 
^J^iscs  in  the  Protestant  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
^^t^Skie  in  the  assembly  of  Cashel,  by  which  the  Pope  of 
Rome  acquired  Jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  Clergy,— can- 
^t  some  expedient  be  thought  of  for  doing  away  that  im- 
P^ment  ?  Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  this  change 
*^Ccame  so  essential  an  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion that  it  cannot  be  altered,  and  domestic  regulation,  such 
^  subsisted  prior  thereto,  put  in  its  place  without  injuring 
^e  Religion  itself? 

Had  an  English  Pope,  whose  very  title  was  recently 
^ubpted,  and  an  English  King,  who  was  an  Usurper,  the 
power  of  creating  a  fresh  article  of  feith  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury for  the  Catholic  persuasion  that  had  no  existence  for  a 
thousand  years  before  ?  For  if  it  be  affirmed  that  the  Irish 
Catholic  Priesthood  of  the  present  day  have  no  power  t;o 
reinstate  the  discipline  of  their  Church  as  it  stood  before 
the  twelfth  century,  without  impairing  an  essential  tenet,  it 
will  unavoidably  follow  that  the  before-mentioned  Pope  and 
King  w«re  authorized  to  add  a  new  article  of  faith  to  that 
which  was  taught  by  Christ,  that  it  would  be  now  impious 
to  meddle  with.  I  believe  the  absurdity  of  such  a  propo- 
sition is  obvious  to  the  meanest  understanding.  It  is  phy- 
^cally  impossible,  that  what  was  a  novelty  in  the  twelfth, 
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couI4  be  religion  in  the  second*  cesAnrj;  and  if  not  to  Ami 
kls^not  'within  the  power  of  subsequent  events,  or  nhMi 
queilt  human  beings,  to  make  it  so— the  vital  prindpka 
of  the  Caitholic  Church  being  divine  are  inunutable,  aad 
tquaUy  incapable  of  being  diminished  or  augm^ited.  Thef 
were  coeval  with  the  sacred  Mission  of  Christ,  and  formdl 
a  part  of  it,  and  whatever  circumstance  is  not  to  be  founl 
in  that  Miasion,  however  sanctioned  by  time,  can  only  be 
considered  as  human  inventiont  which  is  the  creature  of  ia» 
cidents,  and  varies  with  the  fluctuations  of  its  parent.  Wbat 
viight  have  been  a  aalutary  measure  six  hundred  years  ago^ 
M  ctroumetances  then  dilated,  may  turn  oat  at  this  iJay* 
fi%>m  t  variation  of  those  circumstances,  highly  prqudidal. 
•^The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Pope^  over  the  Iriaii  CadioKc 
Church,  appears  clearly  to  fall  within  this  descripdon*  It 
was  in  its  origin  a  mere  contrivance  of  two  men  (as  aireaidf 
proved)  who  were  armed  with  great  spuitual  and  t< 
pow^y  and  who,  with  their  subjects,  professed  the 
religion. 

Ulterior  events  have  produced  an  important  cbaogCk 
The  reUgioa  of  the  State  has  ceased  to  be  that  of  Rome^  but 
not  without  a  violent  civil  war,  in  which  the  £unily  on  ilia 
throne  was  expelled  for  its  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Faidi^ 
and  another  family  chosen-  in  its  place,  principally  on  fM> 
count  of  its  opposition  to  that  faith.-~l£.  This  opposition  k 
termed  Protestantism,  and  those  who  belonged  to  it  att 
called  Protestants. 

All  the  Legislative  departments  of  the  Constitution  ttf 
hi  their  hands,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  a  long  pn* 
scription  from  the  benefits  of  that  Constitution,  and  aftir 
£nling  in  their  attempts  to  defeat  it  by  force,  now  look  ibr 
its  full  enjoyment  by  what  is  termed  Catholic  Emanctpsiioiii 
The  power  of  granting  this  Catholic  claim  rests  of  count 
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itdrtly  with  the  Protestants^  Their  choice  can  either  con- 
cede or  withhold  the  gift,  h  depends  completely  on  their 
ofideSL  The  Catholic  application  for  it  has  been  recently 
rejected  by  the  Protestant  Legislature,  but  by  so  slender  t 
najofityy  as  not  to  discourage  another  eSon  next  Sessiocl 
of  PftrUament*  Ih  this  awful  interval,  he  is  a  true  friend 
bodi  to  CathoHcs  and  Protestants,  who  tries  to  soften  their 
a&iiiosky,  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  to  unite  theyr 
Md  in  die  defence  of  the  Empire,  at  a  juncture  diat  dei* 
mandt  the  union  of  er^  hand  and  every  heart. 

I  must  premise,  that  I  do  not  write  to  those,  however  M^ 
perior  their  intellects  may  be,  who  permit  a  warmth  of  4k* 
posidon  to  subdue  that  temperate  firmness,  on  which  the 
management  of  great  affiiirs  so  eminendy  depends.  No^ 
species  of  eloquence  has  as  yet  been  found,  that  could  im* 
pBit  coolness  to  passion,  when  heated  in  the  furnace  of  reli-^ 
gioiis  emulation.  Nor  do  I  write  to  the  contracted  or  uiw 
informed  zealot ;  for  who  can  give  liberaMty  to  bigotry,  of 
comprehension  to  ignorance  ?  But  I  solicit  the  atlendon  of 
if  ery  intelligent  Catholic,  who  is  conversant  with  the  genuine 
Ustory  of  his  own  Church,  and  who  has  strength  of  mind 
to  think  for  himself,  and  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  e93t\f 
ceedulity. 

Ha  the  facts  I  have  stated'  be  scrutfadsed,  and  left  mf  V 
mmifaig  on  tho^  fitctt  be  examined,  and  if  ^  one  hff 
Amm  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  other  en'oneous^  I  shadf ' 
acknowledge  that  my  authorides  are  invalid,  and  my  opS^ 
flfans  grottndlets.  But  in  the  discusoot^  that  I  fbus  inviief^ 
die  smartnesi  of  wit  wiU  not  be  tskm  for  pnoof,  nor  ik6 
qaibbb  of  sophistry  accepted  for  the  solidity  of  argument* 
1  tfiatf  not  attempt  to  state  or  justify  the  groMds  of  aktfni 
diat  operifie  on  the  Pf  otestanr  L^Mature,  respecting  fotl 
Md  complete  Cadiolic  Emanc^sadon^    Into  thift  wide  and 
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malignant  region  of  controversy  I  shall  not  travel.     It  is . 
sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  such  an  alarm,  that  it  is  rapidly 
spreading,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Catholics  to 
attend  to  it.    This  alarm  in  a  great  measure  proceeds  from . 
the  Catholic  Priesthood  being   ecclesiastically   connected, 
with  the  Pope,  who  is  the  vassal  of  Bonaparte^  and  who^ 
if  he  were  put  down,  would  be  probably  the  vassal  of  some ' 
other  person  on  the  throne  of  France.     This  being  the 
case,  and  as  the  Protestant  Legislature  alone  has  an  unli*. 
mited  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  Emancipation,  that  Le- 
gislature and  the  Protestant  people  ought  in  prudence  to 
be  conciliated,. ^nd  their  apprehensions  quieted,  whether  well* 
or  ill  founded,  by  any  measure  that  the  Catholics  can  adopt 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  that  compose  the  essentials  of 
their  religion.     Those  doctrines  are  co-eval  with  Christi- 
anity itself,  and  could  not  therefore  be  the  offspring  of  the 
twelfth  Century,  when  the  intercourse  with  the  Papal  See 
and  the  Irish  Clergy  commenced. 

As  that  intercourse,  instead  of  the  former  usage,  pro- 
ceeded from  a  vote  of  the  Clergy  who  assembled  at  Cashel 
^i  that  period,  their  successors  of  the  present  day  have  an 
equ?d  right  to  cancel  that  intercourse,  and  to  revive  the 
practice  that  preceded  it,  if  they  so  please.  From  these 
unquestionable  factd,  it  appeals  evident '  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic Church,  in  point  of  conscience,  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  return  to  that  mode  of  Ecclesiasdcal  Ordination  and 
discipline  that  prevailed  for  a  thousand  years  in  Ireland, 
during  which  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  was  uni- 
formly kept  clear  of  and  ^voided.  And  as  the  Papal  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  at  present  sug- 
gests the  strongest  reason  to  the  Protestant  Legislature  for 
resisting  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Catholic  Priesthood  are 
bounds  in  duty  to  their  flock,  to  review  this  important  point 
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^th  that  profound  meditation  for  which,  by  their  educar 

tion  and  profession,  they  are  so  perfectly  qualified. —  1 6.  The 

Catholic  Laity  are  bound  by   the  interest  they  owe  to 

Aemselves  and  their   posterity  to  consider  it  also,    most 

^Daturely,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and 

gO€^d  sense.     By  returning  to  the  Ecclesiastical  discipline  of 

yovir  fore&thers,  foreign  or  Papal  connexion  will  be  put 

^^  end  to,  there  will  be  then  no  ground  for  any  Oath  capa- 

M^  of  shocking  the  most  scrupulous  conscience ;  or  for  any 

^^^triction  to  which  the  most  festidious  pride  can  frame  any 

of  objection. 

Conciliator. 
EnniSj  August  Sd,  1813. 


Since  this  address  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  Speech 
^f  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  appeared  in  the  Ennis  Chronicle, 
from,  which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

"  Adhering,  however,  to  those  Laws,  by  which  the 
Throne,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Government  of  this 
Country  are  made  fundamentally  Protestant,  we  have  not 
consented  to  allow  (we  hope  we  never  shall  consent  to 
allow)  that  those  who  acknowledge  a  foreign  Jurisdiction 
should  be  authorized  to  administer  the  Power  and  Jurisdic- 
tbn  of  this  Realm.'' 
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To  the  Printer  of  tfte  Etmis  Chronicle, 

August  g/Ziy  I813« 

Conciliator  was  not  fairly  dealt  with  at  the 
Catholic  Meeting  on  the  6th  Instant,  at  Ennis.  He  ex- 
pected that,  if  he  had  the  honor  of  being  noticed  ^  all* 
his  positions  would  either  have  been  affirmed  or  denied^  oa 
their  own  merits.  But  instead  of  combating  his  facts,  or 
objecting  to  his  conclusions,  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  directed  against  his  address,  because  it  was  printed  at 
what  was  erroneously  alleged  an  Orange  Press.  Thus 
the  Meeting  was  diverted  from  the  only  point  that  deserved 
consideration,  viz.  the  contents  of  the  paper  in  question,  to 
a  circumstance  totally  immaterial,  viz.  to  the  Gentleman 
who  printed  it.  What  signifies  who  publishes  any  produc* 
tion  ?  It  is  the  language  and  principles  thai;  alone  must  de- 
cide its  character,  fibid  Conciliator  been  indebted  Sor  its 
publication  to  the  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholics,  the 
sentiments  it  contained  would  not  he  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected.  Had  the  most  violent  friend  to  that  cause  usheced 
it  to  the  public  view,  it  still  would  retain  the  same  .unalter- 
able quality. — But,  in  fact,  the  great  Catholic  leadeK  of 
the  day  are  with  Conciliator.  Had  they  tliought  tha|:  they 
could  have  shaken  his  authorities,  or  refuted  his  dodrineg, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  they  would  at  least  have  atten^ited 
to  do  so.  And  I  appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Long 
Robe,  if  presumption,  for  want  of  better  evidence,  be  aol 
always  deemed  sufficient* proof.  The  silence  of  so  much 
ability  and  learning,  as  they  unquestionably  possess,  amount^ 
to  a  positive  confession  that  the  groimd  taken  by  Condliah 
tor  was  impregnable.    Those  Gentlemen  were  pleased  to 


employ  all  their  great  talents  in  sallies  of  ridicule ;  but  the, 
suggestion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  **  that  ridicule  was  the  test 
of  truths"  has  long  been  supposed  more  ingenious  than  well 
foipded*  It  has  been  judiciously  observed  that  the  Divine 
Book»  on  which  our  Holy  ReUgion  is  erected^  would  not 
indrdy  escape,  if  tried  by  that  ^llacious  standards  Con* 
ciUsitor  has  to  Isunent,  and  which  he  does  with  the  most 
pcofouad  respect^  that  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Clare  had  a  considerable  influence  again£t  hinu 
Bad  that  venerable  sanction  been  the  other  way,  the  con- 
cimence  of  so  much  piety  and  literature  would  have  re«, 
ftBdied  honor  and  d%nity  on  Conciliator.  Female  charmsi 
ab>  exerted  their  mag^c  force,  on  the  same  side.  It  cannot 
t;berefore  appear  surprising  that  Conciliator,  and  hjs  advo^ 
ote  Mr.  Woulfe  (eloquent  as  on  all  hands  he  confessedly: 
yf9»y  ^lould  yield  before  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican*  and. 
tki&  l^htning  of  beauty ! 

Philo-ConciliatoBk. 
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Ta  ike  Prbiter  qf  the  Ennis  Chronicle* 

EtmiSj  August  23dy  18IS. 
But, 

Some  doubt  having  been  suggested  aa  to  the) 
wcwtmj'  of  Conciliator's  statement  reacting  the  wojb4 
<^  F^f"  a  little  explaaatiiin  seems  necessary ;  and^  as  the 
ohjectioa  piroceeds  from  a  quarter  distinguished  &r  sciencei 
and?  takots^  peculiar  attention  is  due  to  it.  The  wor4 
Aqm,  ov  Fa^er,  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the 

origia  of  the  WQr4  ^'^opc,''  but  there  is  %  difirence  of 
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opinion  on  that  point,  and  another  source  has  been  attri-' 
buted  to  it.     Saint  Jerome,  Saint  Cyprian,  Saint  Gregory, 
Saint  Augustine,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  authorised  Con- 
ciliator to  observe  that  the  title  of  Papa,  or  "  Pope  **  was 
anciently  given  to  all  Catholic  Bishops:   their  churches 
were  called  Apostolical  Sees.     Father  Le  Cointe  mentions 
that  it  was  only  in  the  eleventh  century  that  Gregory  the' 
Seventh  first  appointed,  in  a  synod  held  at  Rome,  that  the' 
title  **  Pope  '*  should  be  restrained  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,' 
as  a  particular  distinction  and  prerogative.     From   this 
period,  that  appellation  was  disused  by  the  Catholic  pre-' 
lates,    and    confined  exclusively  to  the    Roman  pontiff/ 
1 .  From  this  &ct,  and  from  what  has  been  said  by  Coiici-- 
fiator  on  the  same  subject,  it  follows,  that,  without  a  synod,' 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  no  power  to  abandon  any  pre^ 
rogative  hitherto  vested  in  the  see  of  Rome.     Therefore,' 
even  if  he  gave  his  consent  to  divest  himself  of  his  juris- 
diction over  the  Irish  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  nuga- 
tory, for,  at  best,  the  concession  would  be  only  binding  for 
his  own  life,  and  would  be  resumable  for  his  successor : 
to  make  it  perpetual,  the  sanction  of  a  synod  seems  essen- 
tial.    But,  in  saying  so  much,  I  do  not  mean  to  declare 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Clergy  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  church,  as  it  stood  before  the  assembly  of 
Cashel  in  the  12th  century,  depends  on  the  Pope,  or  on 
any  synod  He^  may  assemble.     I  only  take  the  liberty  of 
pressing  the  necessity  of  a  synod,  to  meet  the  opinion  of 
some   Catholic  gentlemen,'  who  spoke  at    the  Catholic 
Meeting  on  the  6th  instant  at  Ennis,  and  who  appears  to 
think  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  Pope  singly,  and  alone; 
would  not  be  sufBdenc  to  establish  domestic  nomination. 
I  have  reason  to  conceive  that  Conciliator  is  convinced  that 
this  measure  can  be  carried  into  better  and  more  complete 
effect  without  any  recourse  whatsoever  to  the  Pope.    It 
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was  transferred  to  the  Roman  pontiflF  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  at  Cashel,  as  already  stated,  and  it  can  be 
called  back  by  a  similar  authority.    The  same  power,  who 
gave  it  away,  can,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other^ 
i^edaim  it.     Having  intimated  that  the  word  ^^  Pope  "  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  another  origin  than 
^hat  of  Papa,  that  suppoddon  remains  to  be  explained. 
^e  word  Papa,  or  Pope,  among  the  Romans,  was  given  to 
^rtain  officers,  who  predded  over  the  sacrifices  that  were 
^  use  under  the  theology  that  prevailed  prior  to  Christ!- 
^^itj.    Their  business  was  to  whet  the  sacrificing  knife,  to, 
^ind  the  victim,  prepare  the  water  and  other  necessaries,, 
^nd  to  smite  the  vicdm.    It  is  well  known  that  the  primi- 
^^e  fathers  of  the  church,  in  order  to  allure  the  votaries  of 
^ganism  to  embrace  Christianity,  found  it  expedient  to 
^opt  some  of  their  ceremonies.     Under  this  impression^ 
it  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  word  Papa,  or  Pope,  waS; 
borrowed  from  polytheism  to  express  the  title  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  2.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  waste  more  time, 
on  the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  so  much  appeared  to 
be  proper  for  elucidating  what  otherwise  might  seem  erro- 
neous  or  obscure.     Whether  any  thing  Conciliator  haS; 
said  shall  be  of  use,  is  uncertain.     However  well  intended 
his  views  are  for  both  parties,  it  is  very  possible  they  may 
Hot  have  sufficient  weight  with  either.    His  impartial  mode- 
ration does  not  suit  the  complexion  of  the  dmes,  and  he 
has  not  the  favor  of  being  a  right  honorable  dunce  in 
office,  or  a  parliamentary  babbler,  with  the  faculty  of  talk- 
ing half  a  dozen  hours  upon  nothing. 

Philo-Conciliator. 
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REPLY  TO  CONCIUATQIL 

September  4ik,  1815. 

The  author  of  the  foUowmg^  lines  hopes  tha 
your  candor  and  hnpartiality  wilt  submit  them  to  the  piA 
Kc,  through  the  same  source  from  which  came  the  letters  o 
Conciliator,  for  whose  perusal  they  are  in  a  great  measun 
designed.  If  it  should  be  asked,  why  he  was  not  answers 
sooner,  I  reply,  that,  in  general,  he  was  considered  unwcnr 
thy  of  notice ;  and  those,  who  thought  otherwise,  decfiita 
ity  perhaps  through  aflected  modesty  or  diffidence*  Coo 
sdous  of  my  own  incapacity  as  a  writer,  and  expecting  t&a 
k  might,  from  day  to  day,  be  taken  up  by  abler  hands, 
sAnost  abandoned  every  idea  of  replying  to  it ;  nor  shotA 
I  now  attempt  it,  did  I  not  feel,  too  sensibly,  the  injustic< 
6f  imposing  on  a  credulous  public  die  chimerical  phantom 
oP  a:  disturbed  brain,  or,  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  of  a  maS 
dous  heart,  for  what  are  called  historical  facts.  After  a  feflf 
snd  pompous  introduction,  of  which  I  shall  take  no  notieef 
Conciliator  tells  us  there  is  still  ^an  important  sometliiiq 
yet  ta  be  explained,'*  and  this  great  nothing  he  has  <& 
covered  m  the  dreams  of  a  deluded  imagination;  but,.2t 
fruth,  his  production  turns  out  to  be  a  parturuent  monOss. 
Hfe  refers  his  readers  to^  or'  rather,  with  assuming  conlt 
dence,  tells  tftem  there  is  such  a  thing  as.  Catholic  history, 
written  by  Catholic  historians ;  bat  he  takes  care  not  ii 
tell  by  whom,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  which  is  the  same 
as  telling  a  man  in  a  desert  that  there  is  an  inhabited  coun* 
try,  if  it  could  be  found  out.  I  leave  to  his  own  bettei 
judgment,  if  this  be  fair  or  candid  dealing.  Upon  the 
authority  of  this  hitherto  unheard-of  history,  he  asserta 
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thtt  Okrktbmty  came  into  Irekuid  in  the  second  ei^ltiirf 
from  the  Greek  church ;  and  that  ail  piMnts  of  discipline  . 
vere  (ktermined  without  any  reference  to,  or  intercourse 
with,  the  6ee  of  Rome.     If  he  foe  a  logician,  he  must  graiit 
tkat  quod  gratis  asseretur  gratis  negatur.    He  knows  tlut 
•uppooang  a  question  is  not  proving  it ;  and  I  challenge  and 
^ndj  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  th»  assCTtion  by  the  audio^ 
jjty  of  any  accredited  histcM'iah.  1 .  When  he  does  so,  I  w91 
riww  its  impossibility,  aiui,  as  I  think,  upon  better  authority. 
^Iie  next  fact  rests  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  foregoing^ 
viz.  supposition.    He  supposes  the  conversion  of  Iretind, 
Ae  est^lishment  of  churches  and  church  discipline  pr^ 
fiout  to  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick.    This  supposition  t 
flitiy.deny,  and  will  at  present  content  myself  with  \ik 
liitli<Hity*»-^mple  assertion.     2.    I  shall  only  remind  hitt 
thttf  in  supposing  the  Pope's  consent  to  ordination  of  C^^- 
tkoiic  Bishops  to  be  contended  for  as  an  article  of  faith,  ht 
h  gMsdy  mistaken,  it  is  only  a  point  of  discipline,  in  whick^ 
yaariUy  speaking,  we  deem  unity  as  necessary  as  in  fiuilu 
Ibr  we  consider  schism  as  detrimmtal  to  the  faithful  as 
lieresy.     As  to  his  remark,  that  Gregory  first  assumed 
tfie  title  of  Pope,  it  b  so  unimportant  aund  immaterial,  that 
\  iMittld  not  take  the  trouble  to  tell  him  he  is  mistaken  ab 
to  ifie  £Mtt,  because,  whatever  his  appellation  might  have 
bees*  he  was  always  acknowledged  the  Supreme  Pastor  of 
lilt  Caitholsc  Church.     9.  Passing  over  a  long  paragraph^ 
in  which  he  details  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  papai 
influence  in  the  nomination  of  Irish  bishops,  which  was 
iUbmitted  to  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  in  Cashel  assemi*- 
Med,  I  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  which  is,  *^  that  the  clergy 
pf  Irelaod  have  now  a  right  to  rescind  the  act  of  their  pre*> 
deceasors  "  and  separate  in  discipline  from  the  see  of  Rome. 
This  conclusion  is  false  and  illegitimate,  as  appears  evident 
in  ft  pwaUel  case,  with  which  I  believe  Conciliator  tsuxt 
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conversa&t,  than  with  church  discipline  or  articles  of  faitH« 
Let  us  suppose  Conciliator  to  possess  lawfully,  by  the  gift 
of  some  friend,  a  considerable  property ;  and  that  some 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor  demands  it  from  him, 
and  says  he  has  a  right  to  rescind  the  act  of  his  predecessor 
that  transferred  this  property,  because  done  without  his 
consent.  How  would  he  like  the  friendly  neighbour,  that 
should  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  diflference  by  advising 
him  to  give  up  his  property  ?  I  think,  from  his  charitable 
dispositions  he  would  pity  the  insanity  of  the  claimant! 
Why  then  say  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  re- 
scind the  act  of  their  predecessors  and  superiors,  and  there- 
by separate,  in  the  established  discipline,  from  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  gratify  the  unreasonable  demands,  the  unfounded 
fears,  and  insulting  caprice,  of  some  few,  whose  heads  and 
hearts  tell  them  they  are  wrong,  but  whose  perverse  jea^ 
lousy,  contracted  bigotry,  or  malicious  dispositions,  encou- 
rage to  persist  ?  I  should  be  more  exact  in  the  example  I 
have  adduced,  but  I  am  sure  Conciliator  understands  ^ 
well,  and  I  hope  he  has  principle  enough  not  to  notice  any 
inaccuracy. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  has  a  confused  mass  of  church 
discipline  and  ardcles  of  faith,  in  the  arrangement  of  which 
there  is  scarce  common  sense,  much  less  any  thing  like 
logical  precision.  Whether  to  attribute  this  jumble  to  h» 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  to  the  malice  of  his 
heart,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  :  I  leave  himself  to  ex- 
plain.  He  has  protested  against  controversial  discussion; 
I  therefore  pass  by  the  hints  of  this  kind  that  appear  in  hb 
letter,  supposing  they  only  slipt  from  him  inadvertently.  If 
he  returns  to  that  subject,  he  shall  get  more  information. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  tells  us  the  power  ot 
granting  or  vrithholding  emancipation  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants  i  perhaps  it  is  more  in  die  hands  ot 
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Providence,  After  repeatedly  recommending  himself  as  a 
true  friend,  he  says,  he  does  not  write  for  either  of  two 
classes,  but  he  solicits  the  attention  of  every  intelligent 
Catholic,  who  is  conversant  with  the  genuine  history  of  his 
own  church,  and  who  has  strength  of  mind  to  think  for 
himself,  and  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  early  credulity. 
He  says,  let  the  facts  I  have  stated,  when  truth  would  say, 
let  the  suppositions  I  have  made,  be  scrutinised.  He  can* 
not  justify  the  false  alarm  of  the  Protestants,  but  it  ought, 
founded  or  unfounded,  to  be  gratified.  Notwithstanding  his 
repeated  professions  of  friendship,  and  of  his  being  a  steady 
and  old  one,  I  confess  I  am  disposed  to  believe  but  half  the 
assertion.  He  may  be  an  old,  but  I  really  think  him  not  a 
true,  friend  to  either  party.  A  true  friend  would  rather 
address  the  understanding  of  both  parties,  than  inflame  the 
ix^orst  passions  of  the  human  breast.  He  encourages  the 
Catholic  to  disobey  and  separate  from  his  lawful  superiors: 
in  this  I  hope  he  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  are  a  few  nominal  Catholics,  to  whom  his  doc- 
trine is  very  consoling  and  agreeable,  but  the  church  of 
Christ  ignores  the  patronage  of  a  disobedient  subject ;  and, 
thank  God,  they  are  few.  To  the  Protestant  he  says, 
though  you  act  contrary  to  reason,  to  justice,  and  huma- 
nity, you  ought  to  persist  till  your  demands,  however  un- 
reasonable, are  granted.  A  true  friend  would  tell  them 
to  consult  reason,  to  consult  the  true  feelings  of  humanity : 
he  would  tell  them  to  fulfil  the  first  principle  of  the  natural 
law,  **  do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  He  would  tell  them 
that  their  alarm  was  unfounded,  that  Doctor  Duigenan, 
Mr.  Peele,  and  Mr.  Giffard,  though  they  were  commission- 
ers, could  not  choose  more  peaceable,  loyal,  and  exemplary 
bishops  than  those  that  have  been  appointed  by  him,  that 
Conciliator  insidiously  calls  the  vassal  of  Bonaparte ;  that 
if  any  shadow  of  doubt  respecting  them  could  possibly  re- 
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ftKBii)  it  18  amply  guarded  against  by  the  oaths  and  restric- 
tions, with  which  they  are  trammelled  and  rivetted. 

I  must  here  remark  that  nothing  but  malice  could  induce 
the  author  to  represent  the  Pope  as  the  vassal  of  Bona^ 
jMirte,  as  he  cannot  be  ignorant  diat  the  Pope  is  suffiering  - 
for  his  Christian  and  manly  opposition  to  him,  and  for  that 
alone.  He  may  think  these  remarks  harsh,  but  when  no* 
torious  facts  are  notoriously  misrepresented,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  malice  is  the  main  spring  of  the  agent  Aa 
to  the  elegance  and  style  of  Conciliator,  I  can  offef  no 
remark,  for  it  far  surpasses  any  thing  I  can  pretend  to.  I 
must  say  he  is  no  logician ;  that  he  knows  not  an  article  of 
feith  from  an  article  of  discipline ;  or,  if  he  does,  he  nmsk 
be  a  malicious  incendiary,  who  thought  to  impose  on  &e 
credulity,  or  want  of  information,  of  his  readers.  In  jxnit 
of  history,  he  may  be  well  versed,  but  we  have  yet  to  leaA 
if  his  authority  exists,  or  ever  existed.  If  he  resuihes  die 
subject,  I  hope  he  will  be  more  accurate,  and  treat  lai 
readers  with  more  respect.  If  he  cannot  quote  authoilky, 
he  ought  at  least  to  give  his  name,  and  let  die  public  jud;^ 
if  he  deserves  their  implicit  faith  in  his  words.  He  ftius^ 
think  our  faith  very  strong,  if  he  expected  we  would  be* 
lieve  the  learned  production  he  sent  forth  without  any  qti6-> 
tation  but  the  authority  of  an  unknown,  and,  indeed,  much 
doubted  of,  •*  old  friend.'*  Soon  after  his  letter,  appeared 
another  called  Philo-Conciliator :  at  present  I  shall  say  no 
more  of  this,  than  that  it  was  a  clumsy  attempt  at  whit  xi 
called  wit,  but  contained  nothing  material.  The  only  apo* 
logy  I  can  offer  for  the  deficiency  of  style  is  his  own, 
"  that  truth  is  most  when  least  adorned.*'  To  disabuse 
the  public,  not  to  display  talents,  is  my  object ;  to  ensd)le 
them  to  discern  the  true  from  the  false  friend  : — ^how  far  I 
have  succeeded  I  leave  them  to  judge. 

SiMVLEX. 
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To  the  Editor  of  tfie  Ennis  Chronicle. 

September  7tli,  1813. 

Sir, 

A  printed  paper  having  been  circulated  signed 
P^^^K^plex^'and  which  was  copied  into  your  Chronicle  the  4tb 
'^^tant,  professing  to  be  an  answer  to  Conciliator,  as  a  friend 
^  the  kuter  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  some  observa^ 
^'^^ttt.   Had  the  publication  alluded  to  been  deserving,  either 
^^  its  arguments^  its  jdleged  facts,  or  its  diction,  ol  Concilia- 
tes attention,  he  would  not  have  assigned  this  task  to  me. 
^^Hiplex  begins  by  saying  that  Conciliator  was  not  answered 
^^Hmer  because  he  was  not  worthy  of  notice,  but  Simplex 
Allows  to  his  sorrow  that  this  is  not  the  truth,  for  there 
'^^ver  issued  a  composition  from  the  Ennis  press,  that 
Attracted  such  general  notice,  and  without  being  liable  to 
tli^  charge  of  partiality  for  my  friend,  I  may  assert,  such 
S^eneral  approbation.     There  was  no  occasion  for  Simplex 
^  assume  that  signature  for  his  production— -it  exhibits  too 
^tiany  proofs  of  that  character  to  make  it  at  all  necessary  for 
l^iin  to  sign  it.    How  a  paper  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
Could  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  I  leave  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Simplex  to  explain,  for  to  be  capable  of  impo- 
^tion  it  must  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  such  nonsense  does 
tuit  merit  further  attention. 

Simplex  seems  to  be  in  doubt  whether  he  is  to  attribute 

^  disturbed  brain  or  a  malicious  heart  to  Conciliator,  but 

V  all  events  Simplex  has  one  consolation,  his  brain  will 

never  be  disturbed  by  imaginary  phantoms,  nature   has 

knadly  jurmed  it  with  too  much  lead  fw  the  intrusbn  of 

fincy,  aiit'his  own  bosom  will  always  supply  him  with  too 

copious  a  fund -,  of  the  last  mentioned  ardcle,  to  lay  him 

under  any  necessity  of  borrowing  it  from  another.    As 

Vol.  UL    Fam.  No.  V.  M 
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Conciliator  had  not  the  happiness  of  being  bred  at  St. 
Omer  or  Douay,  he  cannot  put  a  dead  language  out  of 
joint  with  such  classical  propriety  as  Simplex  ;  for  "/wr/Mrw- 
ent  monte^^  is  really  a  phrase  that  sets  all  grammar  at 
defiance,  and  shows  with  what  dog-latin  he  edifies  his  flock. 
So  the  Catholic  history  appears  to  Simplex  like  a  man  in  a 
desert.  I  believe  it,  and  I  admit  the  goodness  of  the  amile) 
for  it  is  a  natural  comparison  for  bewildered  stupidity  to 
make,  that  a  man,  without  knowing  a  material  part  of  hit 
own  profession,  should  appear  to  be  in  an  unknown 
country.  How  truly  and  how  simply  has  Simplex  described 
himself.  So  the  history  quoted  by  Conciliator  was  unheard 
of  by  Simplex.  He  may  well  indeed  appeal  to  Providence  to 
assist  his  faith,  when  one  of  its  teachers  never  heard  a  weed 
of  the  history  of  his  own  religion.  As  Conciliator  was  not 
educated  to  be  a  Jesuit,  he  has  not  been  taught  the  art  dt 
evading  truth  and  common  sense  by  the  sne<*ring  sopfaistrjr 
of  a  Monkj  affecting  the  pedantic  airs  of  a  Logician.  He 
pretends  to  no  logic,  but  the  logic  of  truth  will  be  always 
found,  too  strong  for  the  artificial  casuistry  of  a  cloister. 
It  gives  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to  expose  the  blunders  of  a 
man  of  such  learning  as  Simplex  presumes  to  personate^ 
but  his  petulance  compels  me  to  undertake  the  unpleasant 
task.  Simplex  says  if  Conciliator  proves  the  truth  of  liis 
assertion,  he  will  show  its  impossibility.  How  a  trndi, 
when  proved,  can  be  shown  to  be  impossible  to  be  true,  I 
leave  for  Simplex  to  explain,  and  when  he  does,  he  will 
i>eat  brother  Peter  in  the  tale  of  the  tub  all  to  nothing,  who 
told  brother  Martin  that  he  could  prove  a  brown  loaf  was 
beef,  mutton  and  veal. 

It  seems  that  Cc^iciliator  was  correct  as  to  the  appellatMH 
of  the  Pope  being  a  new  invention  of  the  eleventh  centiirf, 
as  hesitated,  but  Simplex  asserts  he  was  always , supodnr 
Pastor  or  head  of  Ae  Catholic  Churchy  than  wbieli  ncMiipf 
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tan  be  more  untrue  or  repugnant  to  history.     1  •  For  many 

ceDturies  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  more  power  over 

the  Catholic  Church  than  any  other    dignitary,  and  the 

Bishops  of  Antiochy  Constantinople  and  other  places  were 

at  least  on  a  level  with  him.     But  I  am  glad  to  find  that 

Conciliator  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  supremacy 

of  the  Pope  over  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  was  an  article 

of  faith,  as  it  turns  out  according  to  Simplex  to  be  only  aa 

vticle  of  discipline*     But  if  he  be  in  error,  it  is  one  intd 

^rtiich  he  was  led  by  the  Clergy  themselves.      However  ag 

^  matter  of  mere  discipline  let  it  be  treated,  and  the  way 

^  ID  far  cleared  for  arriving  at  the  object  of  Conciliator^ 

namely  *^  to  get  rid  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction."     In  fact 

Uiis  confession  of  Simplex  confirms  the  whole  doctrine  of 

CoQciliaton     Like  his  brother  Foigard  in  the  comedy,  he 

Admits  the  fact  in  his  mode  of  denying  it.     But  alas  how 

Vmlike  Foigard  in  facetiousness  and  humor.     The  case  put 

^  Sbnpkx  of  a  fortune  being  demanded  back  &c.  does  not 

^  any  shape  apply  to  the  alteration  in  a  matter  of  religious 

tlitcipline,  but  it  was  natural  enough  for  a  Catholic  Priek 

to  follow  the  example  of  his  roaster  the  Pope,  in  consider* 

ii^  a  leligiouB  ceremony  the  same  thing  as  profierty. 

Simplex  flatly  denies  (to  use  his  own  words)  Conciliator's 
acoount  of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Christianity  in  the 
second  century,  upwards  of  two  htmdred  years  before  Samt 
Patrick,  and  considering  how  violently  he  declaims  against 
tks  ^^a8sertion,''it  is  rather  inconsistent  that  he  should  employ 
nothing  but  ^^  assertion"  almost  in  every  line  of  his  paper. 
Thoi^h  Conciliator  determined  to  postpone  his  proofs  till  he 
prodofied  them  all  at  once,  he  departs  a  little  from  this  inten^ 
tion  by  permitting  me  to  disclose  a  part  of  them,  to  show  with 
what  assurance  and  disregard  to  historic  evidence  Simplex 
hazards  his  ^^  assertions."  The  proofs  that  support  Conciliar 
lor's  statement  that  Simplex  so  flatly  denies,  are  Mansuetus, 
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an  Irishman,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ireland  ;  that  disdnguishecl 
and  learned  antiquarian  of  Ireland,  Bishop  Usher,  and  the 
venerable  Bede.  And  on  the  authority  of  Bruodm,  the 
hereditary  historian  of  Ireland,  Conciliator  instructs  me  to 
afErm  that  the  famous  Saint  Cathuldus  went  from  Ireland 
in  the  second  century  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
that  he  became  Bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy.  Simfrfei 
ought  to  blush  as  well  as  his  partizans,  if  any  he  has,  fix 
the  calumny,  ignorance  and  falsehood,  that  stain  almosi 
every  syllable  of  his  reply  to  Conciliator.  I  can  venture  tc 
say  that  Conciliator  has  too  much  respect  for  the  Catholic 
public,  as  well  as  for  himself,  to  assert  any  thing  as  a  fyo 
without  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  its  veracity.  The 
Pope  is  not  suffering  severely  from  Buonaparte  for  his 
Christian  and  manly  opposition  to  that  unprincipled  usurper^ 
as  Simplex  avers.  The  Pope,  in  violation  of  every  prindpk 
of  Christianity,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  many  splendid  dofa* 
tions  to  the  Roman  See  from  the  royal  ancestors  of  die 
murdered  Louis  the  sixteenth,  bestowed  every  sanction  that 
his  religion  and  imposing  station  could  confer  on  the  usur- 
pation of  the  tyrant.  2.  He  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  an  accomplice  after  the  horrid  fact,  and  the  severities  he 
feels  from  Bonaparte  are  intirely  imputable  to  his  reluct- 
ance to  part  with  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power.  It  if 
merely  a  dispute  between  the  despot  and  his  instrumem 
about  the  spoil,  in  which  Christianity  has  no  further  concen 
than  to  weep  over  the  outrages  she  has  sustained  from  bodL 
I  have  now  done  with  Dr.  Simplex  and  a  day  will  come 
when  the  Catholics  will  see  that  they  have  no  more  inveCB^ 
rate  enemies  than  the  Doctor  and  those  who  espouse  hii 
principles,  or  a  truer  friend  than  Conciliator. 

Philo-Concu.iatob4 
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To  ike  Protestants  and  CathoUcs  of  the  County  of  Clare. 

September  9th,  1813, 

Gentlemen, 

Since  the  4th  of  August  last,  when  Conciliator 
had  first  the  honor  of  addressing  the  last  mentioned  Gentle- 
men, time  enough  has  elapsed  for  an  answer  to  be  received, 
if  any  thing  decently  plausible  could  be  advanced  against 
ids  sentiments.  He  called  for  investigation,  being  convinced 
his  facts,  like  gold,  would  shine  brighter  from  the  coUisbn 
of  inquiry.  But  a  profound  silence  has  been  observed 
except  by  one  recent  publication  under  the  signature  of 
Simplex,  which,  though  a  friend  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
Conciliator  favored  it  with  some  notice,  merits  no  reply 
from  Conciliator  himself.  The  curtain  has  been  raised,  and 
die  ideal  phantoms  of  other  days  have  vanished  from  the 
q)ectators,  to  make  way  for  more  substantial  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life.  Such  is  the  effect  of  reflecdon  and  expe* 
lience  on  the  talisman  of  fiction.  The  stream  of  time  that 
wa^es  away  the  dissoluble  parts  of  fabulous  creation, 
passes  by  without  injury  the  adamant  of  truth.  The  period 
is  approaching  fast  when  the  fate  of  the  Catholics  will  be 
decided  in  Parliament,  at  least  for  the  present  generation,  if 
not  for  ever,  and  common  policy  and  common  sense  demand 
that  they  should  deeply  contemplate  on  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  their  pretensions  in  all  their  bearings.  In  this  ex- 
tensive view,  will  be  necessarily  comprehended  the  letter  and 
q>irit  of  the  Constitution,  into  whose  bosom  they  seek  for 
admission,  and  into  whose  vital  recesses  they  call  for  en- 
trance. 

Those  are  matters  of  the  most  serious  concern,  and  a 
mistake  in  the  principles  they  should  act  upon,  or  the  line 
of  conduct  they  should  pursue,  will  be  fatal.     I  feel  that  I 
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/.  am  perfectly  justified  in  the  language  I  can  express,  fron 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  used  by  their  public  orators 
However  they  may  be  men  of  considerable  talents  for  de 
clamation,  they  seem  to  have  courted  that  species  of  elo 
quence,  with  a  lover's  partiality.  Its  beauties  have  attractec 
all  their  admiration,  but  to  its  blemishes  they  have  been  to< 
blind.  Declamation  is  the  fairy  child  of  fancy,  how  bead 
tifully  playful  are  all  its  attitudes,  how  captivating  its  mova 
ments,  but  in  the  thorny  road  of  business  how  deceitful  \ 
guide !  Those  Gentlemen,  the  effusions  of  whose  genia 
have  illuminated  the  Catholic  board,  appear  to  have  gooi 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  subject.  Like  comets  the] 
have  directed  their  eccentric  course  into  the  boundless  re 
gion  of  space,  and  seem  either  to  have  forgotten  that  coo 
temptible  speck  called  earth,  or  to  have  regarded  it  as  ut 
terly  beneath  their  notice. — 1.  But  speculation,  howeve 
elegant,  or  however  elevated  its  flight,  must,  to  be  useful 
vouchsafe  to  be  wise,  and,  when  human  concerns  are  ii 
question,  must  stoop  from  aerial  excursions  and  humbi] 
take  a  view  of  the  disposition  of  Man.  If  the  inhabitaoti 
of  the  British  Empire  were  at  liberty  to  choose  a  form  o. 
Government,  the  speeches  of  those  Gentlemen  might  \h 
suitable  and  to  the  purpose,  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  the] 
appear  to  be  unmeaning  and  irrelevant.  They  may  be  ani 
mated  fancy  paintings,  but  the  plain  honest  landscape  0 
nature  is  what  is  wanting  at  present.  Those  Gentlemei 
should  please  to  remember  that  the  Empire  has  a  fizec 
Constitution,  that  its  essential  principles'  are  ascertained 
and  that  there  is  a  religion  called  Protestantism  interwovci 
with  that  Constitution.  They  should  also  remember  tha 
the  present  family  on  the  Throne  were  called  to  that  ^len 
did  station  because  they  were  Protestants,  over  the  heads  oj 
fifty  persons,  all  of  great  rank,  in  different  parts  of  thi 
Continent,  who  were  prior  to  them  in  point  of  law,  becauM 
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tley  were  Catholics :  and  that  the  condition  annexed  to 
this  royal  gift  was  that  this  chosen  family  should  not  only 
l)e  Protestants,  but  that  if  one  of  them  married  a  Catholic^ 
such  person  should  forfeit  the  right  to  the  Crown,  and  be 
considered  as  naturally  dead. 

The  whole  spirit  of  this  system  of  Government,  its  Co^ 
xooation  Oath,  and  all  its  institutions  were  formed  on  this 
principle.  It  was  certainly  a  principle  of  proscription,  but 
it  flowed  from  the  bloody  conflict  between  the  two  reli- 
gions. It  was  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  and  in  the  plains  of  Anghrim.  However  sweet  it 
might  be  to  the  victorious  Protestant,  to  the  conquered 
Catholic  it  was  a  dose  of  gall.  But  this  is  the  usual  chai* 
racter  of  victory  and  defeat,  and  had  the  result  of  battle 
been  the  other  way,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Protestants 
would  have  experienced  worse  treatment.  Such  of  our 
ancestors  who  belonged  to  the  beaten  party,  had  nothing 
else  to  expect,  when  they  risked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on 
the  doubtful  chance  of  war.  They  knew  the  consequences 
end  were  obliged  to  abide  by  them.  But  that  hour  of  af« 
^tion  is  over,  and  has  descended  to  the  grave  with  the 
misguided  parties  who  tasted  the  bitterness  of  its  cup,  and 
may  it  never  be  revived  but  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  inspire 
their  descendants  with  wisdom. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say,  that  the  new  Government  did 
not  make  too  severe  a  use  of  its  success.  I  mean  not  to 
insinuate  any  such  thing,  for  I  am  convinced  that  milder 
measures  would  have  made  a  more  affectionate  impression 
on  the  Catholic  heart.  However  such  are  the  facts,  and 
whether  we  lament  or  rejoice  at  them,  they  cannot  be  ob- 
fiterated  or  changed,  for  such  is  the  immutability  of  truth. 
But  a  new  scene  begins  to  open,  and  brighter  prospects 
promise  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  past,  and,  if  it  be 
not  our  own  fault,  will  be  realised  into  as  mtich*happines8, 
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as  the  imperfect  condition  of  this  world  will  permit,  and  as 
the  All- wise  Being  who  knows  best  for  what  he  has  created 
us,  can,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  his  Vernal  Justice^ 
bestow. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  Irish 
Catholics,  under  all  the  privations  and  disadvantages  that  a 
suspicious  Government  could  heap  on  them,  have  grxywn 
into  opulence  and  numbers.  They  have  at  length  fbond 
out,  that  freedom  and  wealth  under  a  Brunswick,  are  bet- 
ter than  arbitrary  power  and  wooden  shoes  under  a  Stuart. 
At  last  they  have  discovered  that  the  Constitution  of  1 688, 
which  their  ancestors  bled  in  the  field  to  oppose,  is  the  best 
existing,  and  they  desire  to  obtain  a  share  in  it  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  their  Protestant  brethren.  They  do 
not  seem  to  consider  that  this  Constitution  was  in  its  frame 
and  form  calculated  to  exclude  them — ^That  the  Protestant 
Hierarchy,  the  successful  and  hateful  rival  of  their  own,  is 
of  the  essence  of  that  constitution — ^That  the  power  of 
making  and  repealing  laws  resides  (with  the  consent  of  the 
first  executive  Magistrate)  in  two  of  the  branches  of  thatCon^ 
stitution  c  and  that  the  title  of  the  present  family  on  th^ 
Throne,  and  the  allegiance  of  their  Protestant  subjects,  dc^ 
pendon  that  family  preserving  their  Religion  and  Constitution 
inviolate.  Without  sufficiently  adverting  to  the  material  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  some  others  well  worth  their  notice,  the 
Irish  Catholics  call  for  admission  into  those  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  for  a  repeal  of  the  Laws  by  which 
they  were  affected.  Under  this  general  description,  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  by  virtue  of  which  most  of  the  landed 
property  in  Ireland  is  held,  appears  to  be  included.  That 
this  is  no  strained  inference  seems  clear  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  Catholic  Parliament  under  James  the  Second, 
held  in  Dublin  in  1689,  by  which  three  thousand  Protes*> 
tants  were  attainted,  and  their  Estates  declared  a  forfeiture* 
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S.  Yet  vitH  all  this  befoFe  tiieir  eyes,  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  claim,  ^^  as  a  matter  of  right,"  that  the  Le- 
gislative powers  and  the  ^tal  departments  of  the  State, 
should  be  thrown  open  to  them,  without  the  slightest 
change  in  their  connextion  with  a  foreign  Potentate,  though 
tnich  an  alteration  has  no  sort  of  concern  with  the  genuine 
tenets  of  their  religioui  for  it  is  now  confessed  by  their 
Clergy,  that  it  is  only  a  point  of  discipline.    A  Potentate 
who  though  he  has  differences  with  Buonaparte,  on  his  own 
personal  account  ivould  act  in  perfect  cordiality  with  him, 
cm  all  the  means  that  might  appear  conducive  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  their  common  religion,  in  a  Country  whose 
Government  confers  its  favors,  dignities,  and  emoluments 
pn  a  hostile   Competitor.— -4,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  thb 
point,  for  as  I  write  to  conciliate,  any  further  observations  on 
it  might  be  construed  into  an  opposite  intention.  But  a  certain 
portion  of  facts  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
reasonable,  candid,  and  well-informed  Catholic  might  see 
the  difficulties  that  lie  in  his  way,  and  the  method  by  which 
they  may  be  removed,  without  wounding  the  most  delicate 
fibre  of  his  conscience.     I  must  be  permitted  to  observe;, 
that  some  Catholic  Gentlemen  seem  to  forget  the  favors 
conferred  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  by 
which  their  religion  is  completely  tolerated,  and  their  ac- 
quisitions in  land  and  money  as  fully  secured  as  those  of  the 
Protestants,  yet  they  are  pleased  to  style  their  claim  for  po- 
litical power,  religious  toleration.    The  first  only  is  on  the 
carpet  for  discussion,  the  latter  they  have  as  fully,  to  all  in-' 
tents  an^  purpose^,   as  the  most  fayored  religion  of  the 
State. 

5.  Religious  and  civil  liberty  are  ideas  totally  distinct  from 
legislative  power,  and  it  is  not  ingenuous  to  confound  them. 
I  mean  not  to  argue  with  vulgar  prejudices  to  which  both 
parties  are  too  liable,  they  will  fade  away  of  course,  shoifld 
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the  principal  political  points  between  the  two  persoasiohs  he 
amicably  adjusted  ;  and  base  is  the  person  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it.  His  motives  must  be  infafnous,  and 
so  should  be  his  end.  I  have  stated  all  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances before  mentioned,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  re*- 
conciling  Catholic  claims  to  Protestant  power,*  in  strong 
terms,  to  show  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  them,  and  to  point 
out  the  measure  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  go  a 
great,  if  not  the  whole,  way  to  accomplish  that  important 
event.  A  measure  that  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to 
remove  all  justifiable  alarm  from  the  Protestant  mind,  and 
to  draw  out  the  sting  from  Catholic  sensibility,  that  has 
received  too  much  venom  from  Continental  intercourse. 

My  first  Conciliator  has  explained  this  matter  so  fully, 
that  I  have  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  further  on  it  here, 
than  merely  to  re-assert  that  the  Irish  Catholics  should  qua^ 
lify  so  far  to  be  eligible  into  Parliament  as  to  withdraw 
their  connexion  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  they  can  do  so,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  purity  of  their  religious  faith.  And  I  must  beg 
leave  to  add,  that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  British  le- 
gislature should  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  principles  to  its  bosom  by  its  own  members,  that 
may  be  the  result  of  a  machination  between  an  Italian 
Priest  and  the  Tvrant  of  France.  I  should  not  think  it  safe  for 
even  a  Protestant  to  be  a  Legislator,  if  he  owed  any  obe- 
dience to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  or  was  under  the  control 
of  a  Clergyman  who  did  owe  or  acknowledge  such  obe- 
dience.—And  this  apprehension  applies,  for  many  obvious 
reasons,  to  a  Catholic  with  infinitely  more  force.  This  is 
not  ^bigotry,  for  no  man  can  be  a  bigot  against  himself.  I 
do  not  venture  to  aver  that  throwing  the  anhy,  the 
navy,  the  revenue,  and  the  law,  with  the  elective  fran- 
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chise  and  landed  property,  into  die  scale  of  CatholicUirt 

*which  has  been  done,  is  strictly  within  the  meaning  of  the 

rerolution  system   of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

However,  such  is  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  our  Consdtutiaiit 

^hat  it  will  expand  to  embrace  all  its  sons,  provided  they 

liave  not  power  to  pierce  the  heart  of  their  venerable  Ea»- 

rent  with  a  foreign  sword.    The  Catholic  ought  to  consi^ 

der  that  James  the  second  was  dethroned  for  attempting  tt> 

do  in  his  day,  a  great  deal  less  than  has  been  done  for 

them  in  this.     The  Protestants  then  conceived  he  intended 

to  force  ihe  chalice  to  their  lips,  and  this  thought  soon 

turned  into  a  crucible  that  melted  away  his  Crown.     I  do 

not  deny  that  if  what  I  have  proposed  be  done,  but  ulterior 

arrangements  may  be  necessary,  for  who  can  stop  the 

march  of  time,  or  arrest  the  progress  of  events,  and  make 

them  stationary  ?     Even  should  an  apple  of  discord  drop 

from  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  for  nothing 

human  can  insure  perfection,  let  it  be  of  our  own  growth, 

but  let  us  not  transplant  the  poisonous  weeds  of  Italy  to  the 

foot  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 

When  the  foundation  of  mutual  conciliation  is  once 
happily  laid,  time  and  the  growing  confidence  of  both  par- 
ties will  finish  the  edifice,  and  the  British  Empire,  with  the 
united  love  of  all  her  children,  can  bid  defiance  to  the 
world. 

Having  thus  presumed  to  say  so  much  on  this  moment* 
ous  subject,  it  appears  not  improper  to  give  a  few  lines  to 
the  various  conditions  and  restrictions  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  characters,  eminent  in  the  Councils  of  the  State 
as  fit  checks  on  the  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  I 
mean  the  Veto  as  at  first  brought  forward,  and  the  oaths, 
commission  of  inquiry,  &c.  as  introduced  into  the  Ca^ 
thoUc  Bill  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament.     I  object  to 
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them  as  a  Protestant  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  Umited 
government,  and  I  object  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  Ca^ 
thoUcs,  ^who,  I  hope,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  enjoy  those 
benefits  as  amply  as  I  do.  They  all  tend  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  throne,  which  the  journals  of  the  House  c£ 
Commons  declare  wants  no  further  augmentation. --  6.  The 
state  vessel,  to  use  a  sea^term,  pitches  too  much  abaft* 
The  imperial  crown,  that  decorates  her  head,  is  sufficiently 
heavy,  but  add  to  its  weight  and  she  founders. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  address  a  few  words  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  county  and  borough.  I  call  on  you,  by 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  to 
come  forward  in  your  places  like  men  in  the  next  session, 
and  to  do  your  duty.  Make  yourselves  masters  of  the  im- 
portant  topic,  that  I  venture,  as  an  insignificant  individual 
compared  with  you,  to  write  on.  The  electioneering  farce 
has  been  played  too  long.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  voting 
for  the  Catholic  question  to  cajole  Catholic  interest  at 
an  election,  that  comes  clogged  either  with  clauses  mis* 
chievous  to  the  constitution,  or  incompatible  with  the 
original  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith. — ^As  to  such  gentle- 
men, who  have  a  command  in  our  army,  should  Buona* 
parte  monopolize  the  physical  strength  of  the  continent, 
I  request  they  may  estimate  of  what  avail,  brave  as  they  and 
their  Soldiers  are,  their  military  tactics  can  be  with  a  dis* 
united  and  enraged  population.  As  to  those  who  may  be 
occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits,  however  laudable,  I  think 
they  ought  to  consider,  under  the  perilous  circumstances 
just  stated,  how  long  they  may  have  an  estate  to  cultivate. 
And  as  to  those  who  may  be  employed  in  attending  the 
national  finances,  it  may  be  worth  their  wliile  to  calculate 
how  the  disastrous  chapter  of  accidents  may  release  them 
from  that  trouble,  by  leaving  t|;iem  no  puWic  treasure  to 
administer. 
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?•  I  do  not  speak  to  you  in  thesentimental  nonsense  that 
glitters  in  the  page  of  a  novel,  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  a  board-* 
ing-school  girl.  But  I  speak  to  you  as  men  of  sense,  as 
men  of  great  respectability  in  society,  smd,  above  all,  as 
members  of  that  legislature,  that  will  be  soon  applied  to 
for  a  decision  on  this  stupendous  question.  A  question, 
that,  as  it  may  be  settled,  will  be  pregnant  with  every 
social  good,  or,  like  Pandora's  box,  with  every  evil.  I 
speak  to  you  on  your  own  interest,  and  that  of  your  post- 
erity, that  at  this  moment  are  at  issue.  If  you  have  a 
better  proposition  for  allaying  the  tieats  of  this  unhappy, 
cdnvulsed  country,  give  it  to  that  coimtry  in  ParliameHt ; 
for,  trust  me,  she  will  want  all  your  assistance.  If  you  have 
no  better  expedient,  than  what  I  have  submitted,  close  wiU| 
mine,  and  support  it.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words^ 
that  claim  the  joint  attention  of  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics ;  and  then,  after  furnishing  a  list  of  proofs,  IshaU  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  I  hope,  for  ever.  Should  God,  in  his 
wrath  to  punish  us  for  our  sins,  permit  an' angry  contest^  tff 
grow  out  of  the  pres^it  posture  of  afiairs,  and  to  let  suppo- 
sition, in  the  magic  glass  of  futurity,  behold  the  Protestants 
again  victorious,  melancholy  will  be  their  victory,  and 
mournful  their  triumph,  it  will  recal  to  the  classic  eyf 
of  recollecdon,  the  Roman  general  shedding  tears  on  theF 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

C0NCILIA,T0R« 
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APPENDIX 


I. 

Appendijs  to  1st  Conciliator^  August  dd^  181 3. 

Containing  references  to  the  proofe  in  support  of  the 
material  facts  stated  by  the  first  Conciliator  FrMi  the 
beginning  to  No.  1.  vide  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  the 
29th  May,  1613. 

From  No*  1.  to  No.  3,  vide  the  29th  May,  1813. 

From  No.  2.  to  No.  3.  vide  the  debates  in  Parliamentt 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1813.  and  Buonaparte's  speeches  to  his 
Senate  and  people  of  France. 

From  No.  3.  to  No.  4.  vide  the  most  authentic  Histories 
of  England  since  the  Reformation. 

From  No.  4.  to  Nos.  S.  6.  7.  8.  and  9.  vide  Prelimfaiarf 
IMscourse  of  Sylvester  (yHafloran,  and  the  Works  of 
Father  Le  Cointe,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Austin,  Sidonius,  and  Apollinaris. 

From  Nos.  9.  to  No.  10.  vide  Bower's  History  of  the 
-Popes,  with  his  authorities ;  Preliminary  Discourse  to 
O'Halloran's  History  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Lives  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Heloise,  written  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Bering* 
ton,  a  Catholic  Clergyman. 

From  No.  10.  to  Nos.  11. 12.  and  13.  vide  O'Halloran's 
History  of  Ireland. 

From  No.  13.  to  No.  14.  vide  the  last  seven 'authorities 
mentioned  under  the  Numbers  5.  6.  7.  8.  and  9. 
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From  No.  14.  to  No.  15.  vide  the  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688. 

From  No.  15.  to  No.  16.  vide  Mosheim's  Church  His- 
tory and  Bower's  lives  of  the  Popes,  with  their  respettive 
-A^uthorities. 
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^stp^ppendkc  tQ  the  first  PldbhCanciHatori  August  9tK  1 8 1 8« 

.  Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support .  of  tfre 
^rnaterial , facts  stated  by  thie  iii^t  Philo- Conciliator.     Frbqi 
"^he  beginning  to  No.  J.  vide  the  proceedings  at  the  Catho- 
lic Meeting,  held  at  Ennis,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  on  the 

^th  of  iiAlgUSt,  181S. 

FroQ>  Ko.  1.  to.Np^  2«.  vide  an  impartial  account  of  the 
inetho^s .  liursued  for  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
Meeting'  already  mentioned,  and  the  means  that  influenced 
the  decision  of  that  meeting  against  the  principles  of  Con- 
ciliator. 


sa 


111. 

Ajipendix  to  tlie  second  Phtlo-ConciliatOTj  August  2dn/« 

1813. 

Contahiing  references  to  the  proofe  in  support  of  die 
material  facts  stated  by  the  second  Philo.Conci!ialiCMr< 
From  the  beginning  to  No.  1 .  vide  Chambers*  Dictionary^ 
tsith  Its  authorities. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  before^mentioned  autho^ 
rides. 
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iv. 


4^  OoK^^ 
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fc^P'^.'slive"',    o  vide  *'. 
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^J^jpendix  to  tlie  second  Conciliator ^  September  9/7i,  18 IS* 

Containing  references  to  the  proofs  in  support  of  the 
^iQts  stated  by  the  second  Conciliator.  From  the  begln- 
^^ixig  to  No.  1 .  vide  the  -speeches  of  the  Catholic  Orators  at 
^cir  public  Meetings. 

From  No.  1.  to  No.  2.  vide  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  limit  the  Succe$« 
^on  to  the  British  throne. 

From  No.  2.  to  No.  3.  vide  the  History  of  the  Transac** 
^ons  of  James  the  Second,  and  his  Catholic  Friends  in  ^re- 
Umd,  in  the  year  1689. 

From  No.  3.  to  No.  4.  vide  the  most  authentic  account 
of  the  policy  that  has  imiformly  directed  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Bishop  of  Rome. 

From  No.  4.  to  No.  5.  vide  an  account  of  the  Conces-^ 
^ons  made  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Irish  Catholics  since 
the  year  1779. 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  6.  vide  the  History  of  the  private 
Connexion  between  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  April,  1780,  respecting 
the  too  great  Influence  of  the  Crown. 

From  No.  6.  to  No.  7.  vide  the  formidable  Situation  of 
Suonaparte  when  Conciliator  was  published. 
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HENRI    MASERS  DE  LATUDK 


JL  HE  sufferings  of  M.  Latude,  during  thirty-five  years 
imprisonment  in  various  phices,  and  the  address  and  o 
rage,  ivith  which'  he  three  times  escaped  from  the  hands 
his  Persecutors,  ivill  render  a  short  account  of  him  yn 
intefesting^;  the  follo^iang  is  extracted  from  a  Histp 
written  by  himself,  and  published  in  1793,  now  very 
in  Paris. 


M.  Latude  was  born  in  1725,  at  the  chateau  of  ! 
£ither,  the  Marquis  de  Latude,  in  Languedoc.  A  taste  i 
mathematical  pur^ts  distmguished  him  very  early,  and  ! 
parents  encouraged  it  by  sending  him  to  Bergen-op-Zoo 
and  placing  him  under  the  care  of  M.  Dumai,  Engini 
in  Chief.  The  peace  of  1748  stopped  his  expected  p: 
motion,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  twen 
three,  to  follow  his  mathematical  studies,  and  finish  i 

education. 

♦  ... 

Full  of  ambition  and  high  spfrits,  he  aghed  for  i 
tinction,  but  he  had  no  interest  to  push  him  forward ; 
length  he  endeavoured  to  g;pda  himself  a  protector  by  t 
following  wild  scheme. 
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Madame  de  Pompadour  was  the  ragning  favorite,  and 

^  absolutely  governed  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his  Courts 

that  she  could  make,  or  unmake,  the  fortime  of  any  man 

by  a  word — but  she  was  proud,  cruel,  and  consequently 

detested.     Latude  thought  he  might  avail  himself  of  this 

public  indignadon,  of  which  she  was  well  informed,  pre^ 

tend  a  plot  against  her  life,  and  secure  her  hvor  by  making 

the  discovery ;  he  therefore  sent  by  the  post  a  small  box  of 

common  powder,  perfecdy  harmless,  then  waited  on  the 

Lady,  and  informed  her  that  such  a  thing  was  coming  to 

her,  and  made  up  a  very  alarming  story  of  a  conspiracy  to 

poison  her.     The  Marquise  expressed  the  most  lively  gnu 

dtude,  and  offered  him  a  purse  of  gold,  which  he  declined, 

at  the  same  time  dropping  a  hint  that  he  was  unprovided 

£br  ;  and  indmating,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  he  could^ 

that  her  patronage  was  the  object  of  his  ambidon.    It  was, 

probably,  some  suspicion  occasioned  by  his  conduct,  which 

induced  her  to  desire  him  to  write  down  his  address.    He 

did  it,  and  the  writing  betrayed  him.     The  next  day,  his 

dreams  of  approaching  greatness  were  destroyed,  by  the 

arrival  of  a  guard  to  convey  him  to  the  Basdlle.    He  was 

there  stripped  of  all  he  had,  dressed  hi  coarse  clothing, 

which  had  served  several  of  his  wretched  predecessors, 

and  shut  up  in  a  room,  to  meditate  on  his  change  of  for* 

tune. 

The  next  morning,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  came 
to  examine  him.  Latude  candidly  confessed  the  folly  he 
had  committed,  and  so  gained  upon  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Lieutenant,  that  he  promised  he  would  exert  his  influ- 
ence with  Madame  Pompadour  to  procure  his  pardon. 
The  application  was  unsuccessful ;  and  all  the  advantages 
he  derived  from  the  zeal  of  his  new  friend,  was  the  use  of 
some  books,  and  the  privilege  of  taking  occasional  exercise 
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in  the  a!r.    A  sdli  fardier  comfort  was  the  ndety  of  an^ 
other  prisoner^  a  Jew,  who  was  put  into  the  nmeroonu 

These  comforts,  probably,  reached  the  ear,  and  gave 
oflEence  to  the  hiexorable  soid  of  Madame  Pdmpadcur.  In 
four  months  time,  Latude  was  renloTed  to  the  prison  of 
Vincennes.  The  discipline  of  this  place  was  very  strict,  » 
guard  was  constantly  in  the  room,  to  watch  every  more^ 
ment,  and  report  every  word  spoken  by  the  Prisoner*' 
The  uneasiness  of  his  mind  occasioned  an  illness,  from 
which  he  suffered  considerably,  and  found  his  best  remedy 
in  ruminating  on  the  means  (^  making  his  escape.  He 
effected  it  ^bout  fourteen  months  after  his  first  apprehen^ 
sion  in  this  manner.  He  had  Uberty  to  walk  in  the  garden^ 
two  hours  every  day,  accompanied  by  two  turnkeys.  SonA* 
times  the  oldest  waited  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  staifSb 
while  the  other  came  alone  to  open  the  room  doon  At 
such  times  he  would  almays  hasten  down  stairs  to  rejooi 
tiie  other;  and  the  younger  turnkey,  accustomed  to  find- 
him  always  safe  below,  never  hastaied  his  pace  to  fc41o^ 
him.  One  day,  the  moment  the  door  was  openadt  te 
darted  down  the  staircase,  fastened  a  door  at  the  foot,  tasA- 
proceeded  to  an  outward  door,  guarded  by  a  centinel ;  he* 
knocked,  the  cendnel  opened  it,  he  inquired  if  the  CoQ'- 
fessor  was  arrived,  for  that  he  was  wanted  inst^Jitly ;  and- 
walked  on,  as  if  to  fetch  him ;  he  deceived  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  centinel,  in  the  same  manner,  and  found 
himself  once  more  freo^ 

\  He  hastened  to  P^ris ;  but  die  drea,d  of  being  retaken^ 
destroyed  all  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  he  thought^ 
by  throwing  himself  on  Madame  Fbmpadour*s  mercy  aad' 
generosity,  he  might  obtain  her  forgiveness.  He  drMr  up 
a  memorial  to  the  King,  and  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  k* 
the  place  of  hb  retreat.  He  wa$  isunedii^ely  arrested»  sn4 
sent^gain  to  the  Bastille^ 
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Hk  confinement  was  now  more  severe ;  lie  was  put  «& 

m  dungeon,  where  the  light  could  scarcely  find  aulmittancc. 

His  kind  friend,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  did  what  he 

could  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  by  ordering  him  good  diet; 

and  the  use  of  books,  paper,  and  ink.     On  the  margin  of 

one  of  these  books,  Latude  had 'the  imprudence  to  write 

•ome  satirical  lines  on  his  powerful  enemy.     They  wwe 

carried  to  her,  and  her  enmity  became  inTeterate.    In  an^ 

ewer  to  an  application  made  in  his  favor,  she  showed  these 

verses :  *'  See  what  a  wretch  you  plead  for ;  never  mentioa 

liim  to  me  more!"    He  remained  eighteen  months  in  this 

dungeon,  when  his  friend,    the  Lieutenant,  procured  Us 

removal  into  a  chamber,  and  offered  him  die  accommods^ 

tion  of  a  servant.— A  man  was  induced,  by  the  offer  of  high 

wages,  to  leave  his  wife  and  children,  and  enter  the  Bas^ 

tille :  but  having  done  this,  the  regulations  forbid  his  ever 

going  out,  or  holding  any  correspondence  without  the 

walls,  unless  his  master  obtained  his  liberty.     The  pooi* 

fellow,  who  had  thus  engaged  himself  to  Latude,  could  not 

kmg  support  his  situation ;  he  pined  so  much  after  his  lit 

berty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness,  and  he  died  in  the 

Bastille.    This  was  a  severe  afiiiction,  but  it  was  alleviated 

by  the  kindness  of  the  same  friend,  to  whom  he  had  already 

been  so  much  indebted,  and  another  companion  supplied 

the  place  of  the  one.  he  had  lost.    D*  Alegre  had  already 

been  a  prisoner  three  years ;  and  his  sufferings  proceeded 

from  his  having  written  a  letter  of  advice  and  caution  to 

Madame  Pompadour.    He  had,  equally  with  Latude,  expe* 

rienoed  the  kindness  of  the  compassionate  Lieutenant,  who 

continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  procure  then: 

release.     He  one  day  put  an  end  to  their  hopes,  by  saying 

diat  Madame  Pompadour  had  sworn  that  her  hatred  should 

be  eternal,  and  had  ordered  him  never  again  to  mention 

their  names.  D' Alegre  gave  himself  up  to  fkqair  {  Latude 
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foiincd  the  extraordinary  design  of  escaping;  a  d^gn 
which,  probably,  no  piisoner  had  ever  entertained,  and 
wliich  certainly  no  one  had  ever  carried  into  effect.  To 
find  a  way  through  the  doors,  and  to  pass  the  numerous 
centinels,  was  an  absolute  impossibility.  To  most  minds 
it  would  have  appeared  equally  so  to  mount  a  chimney, 
which  was  full  of  grates  and  bars  of  iron,  to  descend  from 
a  tower,  near  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  to  pass  a  fosse^ 
guarded  by  a  high  wall,  yet  this  was  performed  by  i.atude 
and  his  companion,  in  the  following  manner. 

Latude  first  discovered,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  that 
there  was  a  space  of  four  or  five  feet  between  the  floor  of 
his  apartment  and  the  deling  of  that  below  him,  and  he 
made  use  of  that  to  conceal  his  tools  and  materials,  which 
must  otherwise  have  betrayed  them  to  their  watchful 
guardians. 

Their  table  was  held  together  by  two  bolts  of  iron :  these 
bolts  they  sharpened  upon  the  pavement ;  of  the  steel  from 
a  tinder-box  they  made  a  small  knife,  and  cut  two  handles 
for  them.  These  instruments  were  intended  to  work  out 
the  bars  of  iron  in  the  chimney. 

Their  first  operation  was  to  find  a  good  access  to  their 
depot,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
and  answered  fully  to  their  wishes ;  but  they  could  only 
work  in  the  night,  after  all  the  visits  of  the  day  were  over. 
They  then  unravelled  two  shirts,  formed  the  threads  into 
twine,  and  twisted  those  again  into  a  cord  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  With  this  they  made  a  rope 
ladder,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  support,  themselves  in  the 
chimney,  while  they  unfastened  the  bars  and  spikes  with 
which  it  was  secured.  The  labor  of  doing  this  was  very 
severe,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  cement,  and  the 
painfiilness  of  the  posture  in  which  they  were  obliged  to 
work,  but  they  finished  it  in  six  months.    They  thea  em- 
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{^ed  themselves  in  making  from  the  wood  which  w^f 
allowed  them  as  fuel,  a  ladder  to  mount  from  the  fosse 
upon  the  parapet,  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet ;  the  Iog9 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  to 
shape  them  he  used  a  saw»  made  from  an  old  iron  candle^ 
stick.  Each  piece  was  made  to  fit  into  the  next,  and  hs* 
tened  by  two  strong  pegs,  upon  which  they  were  to  climb. 
They  finished  twenty  of  these  pieces,  taking  the  greatest  * 
care  to  stow  them  away  as  fast  as  they  were  done. 

The  great  work  still  remained,  the  rope  ladder  by  which 
they  might  descend  from  the  tower ;  they  unravelled  all 
their  linen,  shirts,  cravats,  night- caps,  napkins,  stockings, 
handkerchief?,  every  thing  that  could  supply  them  with 
^thread,  or  silk.     No  ropemaker  could  have  made  a  better 
cord  than  what  they  produced  from  these  materials ;  and 
^e  length  of  it  altogether  amounted  to  near  fourteea  hun- 
dred feet.  They  made  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  wood, 
and  covered  them  with  some  flannel,  lest  the  noise  of  their 
striking  against  the  wall  should  be  heard.     Some  of  the 
superfluous  cord  was  to  serve  as  an  additional  security  in 
case  the  ladder  should  bre<ik,  or  their  heads  should  turn 
giddy  at  the  height. 

All  these  preparations  occupied  them  eighteen  months ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  ensure  some  means  of  escaping  from 
the  Governor's  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  they  determined  to  do  this  by  working  through  it 
widi  two  bars  of  iron  from  the  chimney,  which  they  co- 
vered with  flannel  to  prevent  noise. 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
Fdmiary,  1756,  they  got  safe  from  this  tremendous  prison. 
Latude  first  climbed  the  chimney,  the  labor  of  which  made 
his  hands  and  knees  perfectly  raw,  and  gave  him  great 
pain.  He  then  drew  up  the  various  articles  necessary  for 
sir  escape  by  a  cord,  and  assisted  the  ascent  of  his  compa-. 
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fiion.  They  were  then  on  the  platform  of  the  Bastille,  and 
fixed  on  the  tower  da  Trdsor^  as  most  favorable  for  their 
purpose ;  they  then  £aistened  one  end  of  the  ladder  to  a 
cannon,  and  taking  the  precaution  before*mentioned  of 
fixing  the  spare  cord  round  his  body,  Latude  descoided ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult,  the  battlements  overhung  the  wall 
80  much,  that  he  swung  in  the  air,  and  fell  back  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  keep  his  hold.  When  he  was  safe  in  the 
fosse,  D'Alegre  lowered  what  was  necessary,  and  then  fbl* 
lowed,  but  with  this  advantage,  that  Latude  held  the  end  of 
the  ladder  to  prevent  its  swinging. 

The  rope  ladder,  and  the  things  they  were  compelled  to 
leave,  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Basdlle,  anil 
were  presented  to  Latude  in  the  year  1789,  the  day  afrar^ 
that  fortress  was  taken  by  the  people. 

The  night  Was  dark,  but  it  did  not  rain,  and  they  heard  a 
centinel  walking  a  few  paces  from  them.  They  were  there* 
fore  compelled  to  give  up  their  plan  of  mounting  the  panu 
pet,  and  crossing  the  Governor's  garden.  They  went  to  the 
right,  to  the  wall  which  separated  the  fosse  of  the  Bastille 
from  that  of  the  gate  St.  Antome,  and  began  to  work  wkb 
iron  bars.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ronde-Major  to  yimt 
the  centinels  every  half-hour,  to  see  that  they  are  awake^ 
they  were  consequently  often  disturbed  in  their  work  and 
slunk  down  in  the  water  till  he  had  passed.  They  were  once 
much  terrified  by  seeing  a  centinel  stop  upon  the  parsqier 
just  over  them,  but  he  had  not  seen  them,  and  the  oaif 
inconvenience  it  occasioned  Latude  was  the  being  obliged 
immediately  to  wash  his  head  and  face.  At  length,  after 
nine  hours'  excessive  labor  and  continued  terror,  thejf 
worked  a  hole  through  the  wall,  which  was  four  feet  and  a 
half  thick,  and  found  themselves  in  the  Fosse  St.  Antoine  ; 
and  as  they  proceeded  towards  the  high-road  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  Aqueduct  which  had  ten 
feet  water.    They  here  narrowly  escaped  beine  drowned. 


for  thw  hhqac  had  so  fatigued  them  they  could  scarcely 
inove.  Yet  at  length,  aa  the  clocks  of  the  city  struck  five, 
they  were  safe  and  at  liberty*  They  entered  the  city,  got 
into  a  hackney  coach,  and  went  to  the  house  of  M.  Sil- 
houette, an  old  friend  of  Latude's.  He  was  unfortunately 
at  Versailles,  but  they  found  concealment,  and  every  mark 
of  kindness,  from  a  relation  named  Dejean. 

The  mortification  of  such  an  escape  roused  every  exer- 
tion of  the  Police  in  order  to  discover  them.  They  remain- 
ed concealed  under  the  care  of  their  kind  friends  above 
a  month,  and  then  travelling  separate,  for  &ar  of  disco- 
very, quitted  Paris  in  disguise. 

Latude  arrived  at  Bruxelles,  the  place  he  had  appointed 
10  meet  D'Alegre,  without  being  detected.  On  inquiring 
for  his  friend,  they  gave  him  such  answers,  as  convinced 
ium  they  had  been  discovered ;  he  ordered  his  supper,  said 
he  had  some  business  in  the  town,  which  would  not  keepi 
him  long,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  into  the  country. 
He  came  to  a  house,  whence  a  passage-boat  was  gcing  to 
Anvers,  and  took  his  place  in  it.  In  this  boat  he  heard 
the  history  off  his  poor  friend  D'Aligre,  who  had  been 
taken  up  at  Bruxelles,  Terrified  at  this,  he  made  some 
pretence  for  quitting  the  boat,  and  walked  till  he  reached 
Bergen-op-Zoom.  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Amster- 
daniy  but  bis  money  was  all  gone,  and  he  was  in  a  starving 
condition,  when  the  kindness  of  a  stranger  relieved  him. 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  well  received  by  some  relations  of 
his  fiiniily,  and  thought  himself  iii  a  place  of  safety. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken  }  the  French  ambassador  applied 
for  leave  to  arrest  him,  and,  by  a  proper  application  of 
217000  livres,  obtained  ^that  permission*- and  poor  Latude 
was  arrested,  loaded  with  irons,  treated  vnth  every  possible 
insult  and  cruelty,  and  carried  back  to  Paris. 

The  gaolers  of  the  Bastille  received  htm  widi  malignant 
joy.     They  had  been  punished  for  ^lis  escape,  and  to  pre-' 
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Tent  all  possibility  of  his  doing  so  again,  they  ironed  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon.  Even  in  this 
horrible  situation  his  active  mind  found  out  some  amuse- 
ment ;  he  tamed  some  of  the  rats  which  infested  his  apart^ 
ment,  and  drew  consolation  from  what  was  at  first  a  tor- 
ment. He  attempted  also  to  train  some  spiders  in  the  same 
manner,  but  without  success. 

All  this  served  to  support  him  through  the  heavy  hours 
of  confinement,  but  could  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  res* 
toration  of  his  liberty.  He  therefore  thought  he  might 
interest  the  King  in  his  favor,  if  he  could  lay  before  him  a 
plan  he  had  formed  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  army, 
by  arming  the  Serjeants  and  non-commissioned  officers 
with  musquets  and  sabres  instead  of  halberts,  which  in  the 
time  of  battle  were  almost  a  useless  weapon.  But  how 
to  communicate  his  project  was  the  difficulty,  as  he  was 
denied  the  use  of  pens  and  paper ;  he  therefore  formed 
small  tablets  of  the  crumb  of  his  bread  by  squeezing  and 
moistening  it  in  his  hands,  took  the  bone  of  a  fish  for  his 
pen,  and  drew  blood  from  his  arm  for  ink.  When  he  had 
prepared  his  memorial,  he  procured  an  interview  with  the 
Confessor  of  the  Bastille,  who  promised  to  have  it  tran- 
scribed on  paper,  and  presented  to  the  minister.  By  the 
application  of  the  Confessor,  he  obtained  the  free  use  of 
writing  materials,  and  composed  a  memorial,  which  was 
presented  to  the  King  in  1758-  The  King  must  have  read 
it,  for  he  availed  himself  of  Latude's  observations,  but  he 
would  not  give  liberty  to  the  poor  prisoner  who  conu 
municated  them. 

He  waited  threemonths,inh(>pes  that  this  Memorial  would, 
jit  least,  procure  him  his  liberty,  but  in  vain ;  he  there- 
fore drew  up  and  sent  to  the  King  another  plan,  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  of  forming  an  establishment  for  the  wi« 
flows  and  orphans  of  soldiers,  and  of  defraying  the  exftuse 
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attending  the  institution  by  a  tax  on  the  postage  of  letters. 
The  tax  was  immediately  laid,  but  the  rest  of  the  plan  for- 
gotten. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Latude  still  languished  in  his 
dungeon.     Denied  the  enjoyment  of  exercise  and  air,  and 
deprived  of  the  hopes  which  had  hitherto  supported  him, 
he  was  seized  by  an  illness,  and  his  suflFerings  are  detailed 
in  the  report  made  by  the  surgeon  upon  his  case.    He 
states,  that  the  unwholesome  air  of  the  dungeon,  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  so  many  years,  the  weight  of  the 
ux>ns  on  his  hands  and  feet,  the  severity  of  the  cold  when 
he  had  no  fire,  the 'damp  from  the  walls,  and  the  want  of 
clothing,  had,  altogether,  rendered  the  prisoner's  existence 
so  miserable,  that  he  wished  to  destroy  himself.     He  re- 
fused for  some  time  to  eat  and  drink,  but  the  turnkeys 
forced  both  down  his  throat ;  he  was  therefore  driven  to 
the  cutting  his  veins  with  a  piece  of  broken  glass,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  night  nearly  bled  to  death.    Though  every 
exertion  has  been  made  to  restore  his  health,  he  is  still  in  a 
miserable  state;    from  which,  the   surgeon  proceeds  to 
state,  nothing  but  air  and  exercise  can  relieve  him. 

Even  this  representation  produced  no  effect  upon  his  per« 
secutors,  and  Latude  remained  in  his  dungeon,  till  the 
Seme  overflowed  its  banks,  and  filled  the  lower  apartments 
of  the  prison  with  water. 

in  the  room  to  which  he  was  removed  he  enjoyed  more 
air,  but  in  no  other  respect  was  his  situation  amended,  ex* 
cept,  indeed,  that  a  pigeon  flew  into  his  room,  (for  whom 
he  ingeniously  caught  a  companion)  and  in  their  society 
ibund  some  relief  from  the  burden  of  his  own  thoughts. 
The  inhuman  gaoler  demanded  part  of  his  allou'ance  of 
provisions  for  permission  to  keep  them,  and  raised  his  dc* 
QUBids  so  that  Latude,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  killed  them 
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take  from  him  a  flageolet,  which  he  had  contrived  to  make^ 
and  which  helped  to  lighten  many  a  weary  hour.  .  Hit 
agony  at  this  was  so  great,  that  they  thought  fit  to  restore 
it  to  him. 

A  new  Governor  was  appointed  to  the  Bastille,  in  1764^ 
and  greater  attention  was  shown  to  the  prisoners,  of  which 
Latude  immediately  felt  the  comforts.  He  took  advantages 
of  them  to  suggest  two  other  plans ;  one  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  finances,  the  other  for  the  establishment 
of  public  granaries.  But  all  his  exertions,  and  all  his 
pressing  solicitations  to  be  brought  to  trial,  or  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  were  fruitless.  He  was,  however,  indulged  with 
a  permission  to  walk  occasionally  in  the  open  air.  The 
death  of  his  father,  with  which  one  of  the  centinels  ac* 
qnainted  him,  seemed  to  annihilate  every  remaming  hope 
c£  obtaining  his  liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  also  learned 
the  death  of  his  great  enemy,  the  Marchioness  of  Pompa^ 
do\ir ;  but  he  found  also  that  other  enemies  as  powerful  and 
as  inveterate  remained,  and  who  had  determined  that  he 
should  continue  a  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  lifis» 
After  various  remonstrances  and  petitions,  which  were  at« 
tended  with  no  effect,  he  wrote  a  very  indignant  and  sar^ 
castic  letter  to  M.  Sartines,  then  Lieutenant  of  the  Police,  for 
which  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  fed  upon  bread  and 
water.  After  passing  some  months  in  this  state,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  Bastille,  and  carried  to  the  Chateau  of 
Vincennes.  His  persecutors  had  prepared  a  durigtbn  for 
him  here,  but  the  humanity  of  the  Governor  led  him  td, 
exchange  it  for  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  to  give  him 
liberty  to  walk  in  the  garden  two  hours  every  day«  This  laat 
ixrivilege  seemed  to  give  him  some  little  proepect  of  obtatnib 
iag;  his  fireedom ;  but  the  watchfulness  of  bai  goaatdkam 
precluded,  during  several  months,  all  possibility  of  making 
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attempt.  On  the  23d  of  November,  1 765,  he  succeeded 
in  the  following  daring  manner.  As  he  was  walking  in  the 
garden  attended,  as  usual,  by  three  men,  a  very  thick  fog 
suddenly  obscured  the  air  :  he  broke  suddenly  from  them, 
and  had  passed  three  centinels  before  the  alarm  was  given^ 
•o  that  they  could  stop  him,  but  they  joined  in  pursuing  and 
calling  after  him ;  the  last  centinel,  who  was  stationed  at 
the  narrow  entrance  gate,  being  thus  put  upon  his  guard. 
Mood  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  presenting  his  bayonet. 
It  vr2S  a  despeiate  moment ;  Latude  slackened  his  pace,  as 
if  going  to  siurrender  himself,  then  suddenly  leaped  upon 
the  fellow,  knocked  him  down,  and  ran  off.  When  he  was 
nt  aooie  distance,  he  hid  himself  in  the  Park  till  the  evenr 
ii^,  and  then  entered  Paris. 

He  carefully  concealed  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  po- 
lice, but  it  confined  him  so  much  to  do  so,  that  he  soon 
^Dond  that  escaping  from  the  prison  was  not  the  recovery 
<ii  hk  liberty ;  he  therefore  wrote  to  M.  Sartines,  whose 
antmosify  he  could  not  soften,  and  to  the  Duke  de  Choiseulg 
whose  protection  he  could  not  gain.  Poor  Latud^ 
therefore,  as  he  was  going  to  Versailles,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  lay  his  case  before  the  King,  or  some  man  in  power^ 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police-officers,  who  carried 
him  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  and  shortly  after  to 
hh  old  dungeon  at  Vincennes. 

The  rest  of  Latude's  history,  during  the  remainder  of 
\m  dmty-five  years*  imprisonment,  for  all  that  time  passed 
Irom  die  day  of  his  first  commitment  to  the  Bastille  to  that 
of  hii  filuil  deliverance,  is  only  a  painful  detail  of  the  hor» 
of  a  badly  regulated  prison,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  a 
who  was  compelled,  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  to  inhabit 
a  -damp  dungeon,  into  which  not  even  a  sun-beam  could 
IpCMtrate,  to  Ke  upon  rotten  straw,  to  have  a  short  allows 
nee  of  provisions,  and  even  thoae  of  the  worst  poasible 
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quality,  and  to  undergo  the  torment  of  vermin  tating  intd 
ins  flesh.  As  if  all  this  was  not  sufficient,  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Biccire,  the  lowest  prison  in  Paris,  where 
he  had  to  undergo  all  the  horrors  I  have  just  mentioned,  with 
these  in  addidon,  that  his  cell  was  just  over  thexonunon 
sewer,  whence  the  most  noisome  smells  arose^  and  that  he 
was  within  hearing  of  the  conversadon  of  some  of  the  vilest 
wretches  in  the  city. 

Latude,  always  active,  made  many  attempts  to  gain  the 
support  of  some  powerful  person.  He  found  means,  through 
the  connivance  of  a  turnkey,  to  procure  pen,  ink*  ^nd 
paper,  and  to  write  a  letter  to  a  person,  on  whose  assist- 
ance he  thought  he  could  depend ;  but  the  turnkey,  who 
promised  to  deliver  this  letter,  dropped  it  in  the  street. 
This  event,  which  at  first  he  considered  as  a  heavy  afliiction, 
led  eventually  to  his  release.  The  packet,  much  injured 
by  the  dirt  of  the  street,  was  picked  up  by  a  young  woman 
named  Le  Gros.  She  read,  with  horror,  the  account  it 
gave  of  Latude's  sufferings,  and  determined  to  devote  her- 
self entirely  to  the  obtaining  his  deliverance.  She  took  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  and  then  sent  it  according  to  its  original 
address. 

Madame  Le  Gros  was  the  wife  of  a  language-master, 
established  in  Paris.  Her  husband  approved  for  some  time 
her  humane  project,  but  afterwards  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
her  from  it,  through  despair  of  success ;  but  nothing  could 
check  the  zeal,  or  slacken  the  exertions,  of  this  extraordi« 
nary  woman,  when  she  had  once  ascertained  the  truth  of 
Latude's  narration.  It  would  be  impossible  to  detail,  in  a 
sketch  like  this,  her  various  exertions  in  the  course  of  thre6 
years ;  her  personal  applications  to  many  persons  in  power, 
or  possessed  of  interest,  to  whom  she  was  totally  unknown, 
bat  whom  she  interested  in  her  cause,  by  her  earnestness 
and  ^oquence ;  or  the  dangers  which  she  often  ran  of  be^ 
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img  involved  in  Latude*s  fate,  and  shut  up  for  life.  She 
often  pursued  her  charitable  applications  in  the  most  incle- 
mnent  weather,  and  could  not  be  diverted  from  it  m  the  last 
nonths  of  pregnancy.  She  supplied  him  with  what  money 
she  jcould  spare,  and  sent  him  ointments^  from  which  his 
Ixxiy,  eaten  into  boles,  and  covered  with  sores,  derived  the 
greatest  relief. 

At  length,  after  three  ycars^  anxiety  and  labor,  she  ob- 
^tained  an  order  for  his  discharge ;  but  the  relentless  ene* 
mies  of  L^tude  accompanied  it  with  another  order,  which 
anade  him  an  exile  for  life.     Madame  Le  Gros  returned 
again  to.  the  charge ;  and  before  she  would  avail  herself  of 
<be  fiist  ordei-,  procured  a  reversal  of  the  second*     M.  La- 
tude  obtained  his  liberty ;  and,  shordy  after,  a  pension  of 
foor  hundred  livres  a  year  from  Government. 
.    When  I  saw  Latude,  in  December  1801,  he  was  seventy- 
,fiix  years  old,  strong  and  active  for  his  age ;  he  had  before 
Jhim  on  a  table  all  his  tools  and  musi<^al  instruments,  and 
in  the  mkldie  of  them  the  hand  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  which  stood  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
he  explained  them,  and  told  the  story  of  his  wonderful 
escape  from  the  Bastille,  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  man*- 
ner.     The  power  of  oppressing  an  innocent  man  ought  not 
to  exist  in  any  civilised  State  j  and  the  example  of  Latude 
16  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  did  exist  in  the  old  Government 
of  France. 


Vol.  m.  P(wj.  No.  V.  O 


SKETCH   OF  THE   BASTILLE. 


This  well-known  State  Prison,  which  etood  for  four 
centuries  the  terror  of  France,  and  the  wonder  of  Eurc^ 
was  destroyed  in  four  hours  by  a  Parisian  mob.  Its  tnils 
history  is  not  much  known :  the  following  short  accouift 
of  its  dates,  government,  prisoners,  and  destructioii,  is  tAeh 
from  a  work  esteemed  authentic,  and  entitled  ^^  la  BastiOfe 
devoil^e.*'  ■ 

The  building  was  first  begun  in  1S70,  under  the  auspicei 
of  Charles  V.  Two  towers  were  thc^n  erected,  one  on 
each  side  the  high  road,  over  which  an  arch  was  thrown  td 
connect  them;  and  they  were  only  designed  to  be  an  orfi»- 
ment  and  defence  of  the  city«  Charles  VL  buih  four  adi- 
didonal  towers,  one  of  which  had  the  misapplied  name  df 
the  Tower  of  Liberty ;  joined  them  by  a  wall  dx  feet  tliidc» 
and  surrounded  the  whole  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
road  was  therefore  carried  in  another  direction,  round  tht 
eastern  side.   - 

An  armoury,  containing  40,000  muskets,  was  once  esta- 
blished here,  but  it  had  for  several  years  been  removed  10 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bastille  consisted  of 

A  Governor,  who  had  a  good  house  within  the  walls. 

A  Lieutenant. 

A  Major. 

Two  Adjutants. 

100  Invalids,  but  whose  number  seldom  exceeded  60. 

An  Engineer. 
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Ati  Entrepeiur  des  Badmens* 

A  Commissary. 

A  Physician. 

A  Surgeon* 

Three  Chaplains. 

Two  Confessors, 

And  two  Officers,  to  keep  the  Archives. 

The  stiictest  discipline  was  enforced,  and  the  slightest. 
cWriation  from  it  severely  punished.  All  the  forms  used  tn- 
^  besieged  town  were  constantly  observed ;  and  not  even  zn 
officer  could  absent  himself  for  a  night  without  the  expreia^ 
license  cf  the  Kmgf  or  his  minister. 

The  greatob^  of  this  prison  was  thedetention  of  state 

definquents.     It  became  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  tyraxh- 

nical  kings  and  ministers  an  mstrument  for  the  gratificatioit 

of  private  malice  and  intrigue,  and  wais  often,  under  the 

dirtction  of  bigots,  made  an  engine  of  persecution.     A 

register  of  the  prisoners,  containing  the  dates  and  causes  of 

their  cbnmiitment,  is  printed  in  the  work  from  which  1  am 

retracting.    It  shows  that  the  number  of  these  unfortunate 

^wictims  lad  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  shows  also  that 

they  were  often  confined  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences. 

When  the  mob  entered  the  Bastille,  in  1789,  only  seven 

prisoners  were  found  within  its  walls,  and  I  Extract  from 

the  register  the  nimibers  of  thote  confined  at  difierent 

periods,  taking  the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

fai  1663  were    54  prisoners 


1664  ...     13 

1686  ...  147 
1695  ...       7 

mostly  .on  the  score  of 
religion 

1733  ...     63 

- 

1759  ...     37 
1761  ...       4 

t 
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On  looking  over  the  register,  some  appear  to  have  been 
confined  on  charges  of  the  most  atrocious  treason,  some 
on  the  slightest  suspicion.  In  many  instances  heresy  is 
assigned,  or  disobedience  to  a  papal  mandate.  Several 
owed  their  confinement  to  the  publication  of  libels,  or 
indecent  books,  and  lampoons;  satirical  verses  and  epu 
grams  often  brought  their  unfortunate  authors  to  a  similar 
punishment.  Two  or  three  instances  occur  where  scms 
procured  the  detention  of  their  £aithers,  and  wives  of  their 
husbands,  because  they  were  dissipating  their  property} 
and  one  singular  entry  I  translate  literally. 

*'  1733.— Malbay,  who  assisted  the  Duke  de  NivenKW 
^*  to  ruin  himself.  He  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  at  the 
**  request  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers.  This  prisoner  had  a 
**  very  beautiful  wife." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  this  fortress  was 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Launay.  Some  days  before 
the  populace  attacked  it,  he  had  prepared  himself  for  its 
defence  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able,  by  placing  die 
fifteen  cannons  in  the  most  advantageous  situations,  and  by 
delivering  out  such  arms  and  anununidon  as  his  men  could 
use  with  effect.  The  garrison  consisted  of  thirty-twc 
Swiss  guards,  and  eighty-two  invalids.  On  the  momiDg 
of  the  1  Sth  of  July  the  Governor  drew  his  men  into  the 
interior  of  the  castle,  and  sent  twelve  to  the  tops  of  thi 
towers  as  centinels.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  fiem 
musket  balls  were  fired  at  these  centinels,  which  caused  a 
short  alarm. 

At  ten  the  next  morning,  three  persons,  stating  them- 
selves to  be  the  deputies  of  the  city,  presented  themselves 
at  the  gate,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Governor, 
De  Launay,  however,  did  not  think  it  right  to  admit  the 
great  crowd  which  followed  them  j  he  therefore  admitted 
the  deputies,  and  sent  four  of  his  officers  as  hostages  for 
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their  safety.     The  object  of  these  deputies,  if  they  could 
not  succeed  with  the  Governor,  was  to  seduce  the  minds 
of  the  military,  from  whom  they  obtained  an  assurance 
that  they  would  not  fire  on  the  people  unless  they  were 
absolutely  attacked.   The  deputies  promised  that  all  should 
be  quiet,  and  retired ;  but,  half  an  hour  after,  the  mob 
assembled  in  large  parties,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres, 
axes,  or  any  thing  they  could  procure,  crying  out,  ''  down 
yofith  the  Bastille,''  and  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  quit  the 
towers.     The  replies  and  entreaties  of  the  garrison  were 
of  no  avsul,  the  populace  pressed  forward,  and  two  men 
liad  the  audacity  to  climb  up  in  hce  of  the  garrison,  and 
break  with  their  hatchets  the  chains  which  supported  the 
great  bridge.     Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  crowd 
rushed  in,  and  ran  to  the  second  bridge,  firing  their  mus- 
kets at  the  same  time  upon  the  men  stationed  in  the  towers. 
Thus  provoked,  the  garrison  discharged  a  few  guns,  and 
the  mob  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.     An  hour  after  this 
attack,  a  drum,  accompanied  with  horrible  outcries,  was 
heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  flag  appeared,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  assembly  of  armed  citizens.     The  flag  and 
some  of  the  crowd  remained  without,  but  the  greater  part 
entered  the  Governor's  court,  calling  on  the  soldiers  not 
to  fire,  for  that  the  deputies  of  the  city  were  with  them. 
A  truce  was  then  agreed  on,  aiid  the  deputies  approached 
the  c^e,  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  officers  were 
preparing  to  go  out  as  hostages.     The  deputies  conversed 
a  little  with  the  Governor,  but  were  fearful  of  entering, 
and  only  loitered  for  half  an  hour  in  different  parts  of  the 
court.     On  their  departure,  the  mob  rushed  on  td  the 
attack  of  the  second  bridge.     Every  exertion  was  made  to 
ptevail  on  them  to  retire,  but  they  would  attend  to  nothing; 
Ae  Governor  then  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  by  which 
-discharge  several  were  killed,  and  the  party  instantly  fell 
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back,  but  not  far,  for  they  continued  to  fire  from  different 
{>laces  upon  the  officers  and  men  who  appeared  upon  the 
tourers.  Another  scheme  was  then  tried  by  the  rioters  ; 
tJiey  brought  three  loads  of  straw,  and  set  fire  to  it^  but 
this  was  of  no  service,  being  equally  an  annoyance  to  the 
besiegers  and  besieged. 

The  mob  after  this  received  reinforcement  from  the 
Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  brought  diem  two  pieces  of  can- 
lion,  four-pounders,  and  pointed  them  at  the  secondf 
bridge,  but  without  effect.  The  place  in  itself,  indeed,  was 
so  strong,  that  had  the  garrison  been  resolute  in  defending 
it,  all  the  exertions  of  the  assailants  must  have  been  fhut- 
less. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  subaltern  pf&cers  were 
very  earnest  in  entreating  the  Gbvernor  to  give  up  the 
place,  while  his  indecision  increased  their  akrm,  and  the 
common  danger.  He  was  at  one  time  so  little  master  of 
himself,  that  he  took .  up  a  matdij  with  an  intentbn  of 
blowing  up  the  magazine,  but  was  fortunately  stopt  by^ 
two  of  his  men,  who  suspected  his  intention.  M»  de 
Launay  then  asked  the  garrison  what  steps  he  should  take^ 
ftfid  told  them  he  had  much  rather  leap  from  the  tower 
than  be  massacred  by  the  people,  whose  fury  there  was  ao 
way  of  escaping.  The  soldiers  replied,  that  it  was  impos- 
i3ible  to  fight  much  longer,  and  that  they  had  rather  resign 
themselves  to  any  thing  than  slaughter  more  of  their  ifeUow 
citizens.  They  therefore  proposed,  as  the  best  plan,  the 
hoisting  a  white  flag,  and  offering  to  capitul^e*  The 
Governor  having  no  flag,  gave  them  a  white  liandi:er«> 
chief;  with  this  displayed  upon  a  stick,  some  of  them 
paraded  the  platform  three  times,  accompanied  by  a  drum* 
To  all  these  efforts  the  mob  paid  no  attention,  and  conti- 
AQed  firing  till  they  perceived  that  all  appearance  of  de- 
feiiding  the  castle  bad  ceased)    they  then  apprg^o^ 
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\  calling  out,  "  Lower  the  bridge."  A  Swiss 
Acer  made  himself  heard  from  a  battlement  near  the 
oridge,  and  desired  that  the  garrison  might  be  allowed 
» inarch  out  with  the  honors  of  war ;  the  reply  was,  no* 
rhe  same  officer  then  wrote  the  form  of  a  cajHtulation, 
nd  thrust  it  to  them  from  a  hole  in  the  wall  ^  he  prbposed 
bat  the  garrison  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver 
ip  the  place,  on  receiving  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
faould  not  be  massacred.  The  answer  was,  ^  iiower  the 
Mridge,  and  you  shall  not  be  hurt/'  On  this  assurance^ 
he  Governor  delivered  up  the  keys  to  an  officer,  who 
opened  the  gate,  and  lowered  the  bridge. 

In  an  instant  the  crowd  poured  in,  and  seiised  the  invalids; 
who  had  deposited  their  arms  against  the  wall.  The  Swiss, 
on  the  other  side,  were  not  molested^  because  being  dressed 
in  linen  frocks,  they  were  taken  for  prisoners.  A  horrible 
ccmfusion  now  reigned,  the  people  broke  into  the  apart-* 
ments  of  (he  ofHcers,  threw  out  the  furniture,  and  com- 
mitted  every  devastation  in  their  power.  Other  parties 
rushed  in,  and  fired  upon  them  by  mistake,  and  many  fell 
the  victims  of  their  mutual  blindness  and  fury. 

At  length  the  invalids  were  conducted,  like  slaves,  to  the 
Hbtel-de-Ville,  and  were  exposed,  as  they  went,  to  every 
insult  and  torment  of  the  mob ;  the  sight  of  two  of  their 
companions  hanging  before  the  door  was  a  fresh  aggrava- 
tion of  their  misery.  They  were  presented  to  an  officer  df 
the  city,  who  said,  "  You  have  fired  upon  your  fellow 
^  citizens,  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,  and  ydu  shall  be 
^  presently.'*  In  an  instant  a  thousand  voices  exclaimed, 
••  Give  them  up  to  us,  let  us  hang  them.'*  But  from  this 
fate  these  poor  wretches  were  delivered  by  their  less  san- 
guinary enemies,  the  soldiers  of  the  Gardes  Fran9aise$, 
who  escorted  twenty-two  of  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  Governor  was  seized  by  some  ferocious  wretches. 
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who  4iumed  liim  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  and  carried  it  on  a  pike  through  the  streets. 
The  mob,  (m  entering  the  Bastille,  found  only  seven 
prisoners,  so  mildly  did  Louis  XVL  exercise  the  power 
with  which  *  he  was  invested.  The  revolutionary  despots 
who  shortly  after  succeeded  him  acted  with  a  tyranny  and 
ferocity  never  displayed  by  any  government.  ^  The  prisons 
were  over-crowded  with  thousands  who  had  scarcely  incur<« 
red  a  suspicion,  and  who,  ^feer  a  shadow  of  a  trial,  often 
without,  even  that,  were  led  out  to  be  slaughtered,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  fresh  victims.  Such  are  the  conse^ 
quences  of  violent  revolutions  ;  such  th^  eflFects  of  oveiw 
turning  established  govermnents. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  Apprentice  Laws  are  now  nnder  (he  comideration  of 
Parliament  and  the  Public^  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  address.  ^Fbe  discussion  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  the  question  is 
probably  the  most  momentous  that  has  been  entertained  for  years. 
It  involvesj|iir  tutune  falo.  '*''.":■  * 

Perhapsjt  would  have  been  better  tfaatit Kad  not'l&een  stirred  ;* 
but  having  been  agitated^  there  b  no  alternative,  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  put  to  rest.  Of  the  ultimate  decision,  little  doubt  is 
entertained ;  still  (l^s»  ofithe  beneficiql.re9u)|  to  the  commerce  of 
tlie  country.  But  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  conviction  of  its  propriety,  in  the  persons  who  conceive  them« 
selv4^  afiectied  by  ir^  r  That  it  .should  be.  discussed  temp<crate]y  and 
deliberately,  is  the  object  of  these  pages.  Clamor  and  violence 
may  be  excited  as  they  have  been  on  other  occasions,  by  ignorance, 
intrigue,  and  prejudice,  anjd  by  interest  ill  understood :  but  whatever 
consequences  may  attend  this  discussion,  it  is  to  be  remembered^ 
that  it  has  not  originated  with  the  mai^ufactirrers,  who  desire  to 
Ifep^th^ir  restraints,  but  with  those  who,  by  mes|nsof  a  moosirotts 
and  alarming,  but  misguided  association,  have  demanded  their  un- 
limited extension.  While  they  remained  unexecuted,  their  conti- 
nuance on  the  Books  was  of  little  consequence ;  but  when  such 
giganfic  power  is  claimed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  annihilate 
them  for  ever.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  that  Apprenticeships 
should  be  made  legal  for  any  term  that  may  suit  the  inclination  or 
convenience  of  individuals ;  and  power  given  to  magistrates  to 
enforce  their  conditions,  but  that  they  be  not  made  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  *'  legal  ''  exercise  of  any  trade  or  manufacture 
in  this  kingdom. 

• 

March  1,  1814. 

>  The  attempt  to  extend  these  lawi  to  all  trades  ivhatever,  not  nofw  inclnded 
under  them,  preceded  by  many  monUis,  nay  indeed  in  tlie  first  instance  by  some 
ymrs,  Mr.  Seij.  Onslow's  motion  tor  repealing  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Klit. 


THE 


ORIGIN, 


4^,  S^c, 


J[n  order  to  come  to  a  proper  determination  on  the  inv 
*|)ortant  question,   vrhether  the  penaldes  of  the  Statute  of 
Ulizabeth,  "  Containing  divers  orders  for  Artificers^  La^ 
iorerSj  Servants  of  Husbandry^  and  Apprentices  "  ought 
to  be  repealed,  it  will  be  useful  to  take  a  view  of  the  object 
and  enactmerits  of  the  law,  and  of  their  application  to  the 
present  state  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country* 
After  reciting  that   '^  Although  there  remain  and  staiujl 
in  force  presently  a  great  number  of  Acts  and  Statutes  .cou^ 
ceming  the  retaining,  departing,  wages,  and  orders  of  ap^ 
prentices,  servants,  and  I^>orer89  as  well  in  husbandry  ap 
in  divers  other  arts,  mysteries,  and  occupations,  yet  partly 
for  the  imperfection  and  contrariety  that  is  found,  and  do^h 
a|q>ear  in  sundry  of  the  said  laws,  and  for  the  variety  anfjl 
number  of  them  and  chiefly  for  that  the  wages  and  allow- 
ances limited  and  rated  in  the  said  Statutes,  are  in  divero 
places  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  this  time  respect- 
ing the  advaiicemdot  of  pricei  of  all  things  b^lou^g  tp  the 
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said  servants  and  laborers,  the  said  laws  cannot  conveni- 
ently, without  the  great  grief  and  burden  of  the  poor  la- 
borer and  hired  man,  be  put  in  due  execution :  And  as 
the  said  several  Acts  and  Statutes  were  at  the  time  of  the 
making  of  them,  thought  to  be  very  good  and  beneficial  for 
the  commonwealth  of  this  realm  (as  divers  oftliem  are  J: 
so  if  the  substance  of  as  many  of  the  said  laws  as  are  meet 
to  be  continued,  shai^be  digested  and  reduced  into  one  sole 
law  and  statute,  and  in  the  same  an  uniform  order  pre- 
scribed and  limited  concerning  the  wages  and  other  orders 
for  apprentices,  servants,  and  laborers,  there  is  good  hope 
that  it  will  come  to  pass,  that  the  same  law,  (being  duly 
executed)  should  banish  idleness,  advance  husbandry^  and 
yield  unto  the  hired  person,  both  in  the  time  of  scarcity  and 
in  the  time  of  plenty,  a  convenient  proportion  of  wages.**  It 
enacts  (Sec.  2.)  *'  that  as  much  of  all  Statutes  as  concern 
the  hiring,  &c.  of  servants,  workmen,  artificers,  apprei- 
ticesj  and  laborers,  shall  be  repealed*  And  that  ail  the 
said  statutes,  and  any  matter  contained  therein,  and  not 
repealed  by  this  Act,  shall  remain  in  force  ;  any  thing  in 
this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'* 

The  object  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be  **  to  banish 
idleness  and  advance  husbandry  ;'  and  to  attain  this  objec^ 
it  is  enacted^  (sec.  4.)  That  every  person  not  above  SO  years 
ef  age  J  or  not  married,  who  has  used  certain  crafts  for 
three  years,  shall  serve  and  be  retained  in  the  said  crafts^ 
if  required,  unless  he  have  land  of  40s.  a  year ;  or  goods 
amounting  to  £\0\  oris  retained  in  husbandry;  or  in 
any  other  craft ;  or  in  service  of  a  nobleman  &c. ;  or  have 
a  convenient  farm  in  tillage.  But  by  Sec.  7-  Every  person 
between  12  and  60  years  ofagd  shall  be  compelled  to  serve 

in  husbandry ^'"mth  similar  exceptions.        • 

. .    .  j  . 

*  The  racing  of  wa^es  having  been  repeakd  in  the  bet  Sessions 

noticed% 
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And  further  it  is  enacted,  (Sec.  26.)  That  any  house-. 
liolder  in  a  corporate  town,  shall  or  may  take  the  son  ^ 
4my  freeman^  of  that  or  any  other  town,  not  occupied  m 
husbandry  or  being  a  laborer ^  as  an  apprentice,  according 
to  the  custom  of  London,  but  if  (Sec.  270  ^^  ^^  ^  mer- 
<ihant,  mercer,  draper,  goldsmith,  ironmonger,  embroiderei^ 
or  clothier,  the  parent  must  have  in  land  20^.  a  year. 

And  householders  being  artificers  in  market  towns,  (Se&. 
28.)  ipoay  also  take  the  sons  of  other  artificers  of  any  town 
\mthin  Hie  same  shire,  provided  they  are  as  before  not  ^ 
ready  husbandmen  or  laborers  ;  but  if  they  are  of  any  of 
the  before,  mentioned  trades,  then  the  parents  must  haw 
COS.  in  land. 

.  To  certain  laborious  trades,  however,  (enumerated  Sec. 
^•)  such  as  thatchers,  lime  and  ore  and  wood^ash  burners, 
1>rick  and  tile  makers,  bricklayers,  tylers,  slaters,  whe^^ 
plough,  and  mill  wrights,  sawyers,  carpenters,  smiths,  plais* 
terers,  &c.  wherever  they  may  dwell,  apprentices  may  be 
taken,  though  the  parents  have  no  land.  But  apprenticet 
to  woollen  weavers  in  villages,  must  have  60^.  in  land. 

All  indentures  are  void  (Sec.  41.)  that  are  contrary  to 
this  Act ;  And  (Sec.  33.)  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  woollen 
manufacturers  that  have  three  apprentices,  shall  keep  one 
journeyman. 

And  by  (Sec.  31.)  it  is  also  prohibited  to  carry  on,  or 
exercise,  or  set  any  other  person  to  work  at  any  craft  or 
mystery  carried  on  in  England  or  Wales,  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  Act  (1562),  without  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  7  years,  thereto^  under  a  penalty  of  40^.  a  month. 
None  of  these  restrictions '  have  in  the  memory  of  man 

■  Even  thp  advocates  for  the  continuance  of  this  Act  are  ashamed 
of  them,  and  desire  tlieir  repeal,  because  forsooth,  "  they  tend  to  pre-. 
vent  the  growth  of  genius,"  as  if  that  was  not  the  tendency  of  the 
Fhole  Act :  find  bcc^^usc  ^  everj  persou  hsa  a  common  right  tio  iii- 
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been  enforced  except  the  last.  They  have  all  been  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  tacit  consent  as  totally  incompatible  with 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  commerce,  on  which  it  had 
at  length  been  foimd  that  the  riches  and  power  of  the 
country  depended.  From  the  last,  an  appearance  of  exdii* 
ahre  privilege  has  been  derived,  and  the  penalty  attached 
has  aflforded  opportunity  to  individuals  to  enforce  it.  It  is 
thb  then  which  it  is  now  desired  to  repeal. 

it  is  clear  from  the  clauses  which  have  been  quoted,  that 
the  persons  who  were  permitted  to  become  tradesmen  and 
^artificers,  were  the  sons  oi  freemen  and  artificers  anli/,  and 
m  some  cases  they  must  possess  landed  estates :  and  that 
husbandmen  and  laborers  were  ejcchided  and  not  permitted 
to  quit  husbandry  and  enter  into  trade.  That  is,  in  plain 
Ei^lish,  as  the  Statute  itself  truly  expresses  it,  husbandry^ 
WIS  to  be  advanced  by  the  restraint  of  trade.  Is  this  then 
an  Act  to  be  contended  for  at  the  present  day  ?  Is  it  fit  tot 
extend  the  restraints  of  such  an  Act  over  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures and  inventions  of  the  present  age  ?  or  even  to 
continue  them  against  the  improvement  of  the  *^  crafts  and. 
mysteries  "  of  Elizabeth's  time  ? 

In  whatever  veneration  the  **  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  *^ 
may  be  held  on  other  subjects,  it  would  border  on  super- 
stition to  contend,  i^iat  a  law  which  was  contrived  ior  feudal 
timeSf  when  seven  tenths  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  attached  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grew,  and 

■ 

struction ;"  as  if  every  person  had  not  also  a  •*  common  right  **  to  get 
his  bread  in  tlie  manner  he  thought  best.  Whilst  they  exclaim  against 
the  monopoly  of  instruction  and  demand  it  as  of «« common  righti'' 
they  insist  on  keeping  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  employment !  The 
monopoly,  if  it  were  one,  was  granted  on  cnndiiions — they  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  conditions  and  keep  the  monopoly !  Have  they  forgotten 
thchr  la(te  outcry  against  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Trade  ?  Be* 
sides,  if  this  Act  were  strictly  enforced,  99  out  of  lOO  jouroejmeDf 
apprentices,  and  masters,  would  be  found  to  be  *«  ilWgal/' 
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little  less  die  property  of  their  lo^cU^  than  the  boon  and 
peasants  of  Poland  and  Russia,  ifould  be  fit  to  be  continued 
in  a  country,  abounding  in  manufactures,  and  dependent  on, 
conuherce.  But  ^^  the  fact  was,  to  speak  the  truth  at  once,'' 
says  Dean  Tucker,  ^<  the  landed  interest^  as  it  W2S  then  er- 
xoneously  understood  was  supposed  to  be  directiy  opposite 
to  the  trading  interest  of  the  kingdcMn." 

If,  notwithstanding,  it  be  still  insisted  that  the  object  of  diis 
Act  was  to  encourage  trade  by  giving  24>prenticed  persons 
the  power  of  excluding  all  that  had  not  been  apprenticed^ 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  law  as  it  stood  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act  to  prove  the  contrary*  By 
•a  Act  23rd  £.  in.  every  person  under  60  years  cxF  age^ 
with  few  exceptions,  might  be  compelled  to  serve  in  hus- 
bandry. And  by  2nd  Richard  IL  chap.  5.  ^*  He  or  she 
who  use  to  labor  at  plough  or  cart  till  1 2  years  old,  shaU 
thenceforth  abide  at  the  same  labor ^  and  not  be  put  to  any 
mystery  or  handicraft.'*  And  it  appears  *^that  notwith- 
standing this  Act,  it  was  found  '*  in  the  7th  Henry  IV.  **that 
infants  bom  within  the  upland  seignories,  whose  parents 
had  no  rent  or  living  but  theu*  service,  were  put  apjHren-^ 
ticc  to  divers  crafts,  and  that  for  the  pride  qfchathing  and 
ether  evil  customs  that  servants  do  use  in  the  same,  so  that 
there  is  so  great  scarcity  of  laborers  aAd  other  servants 
of  husbandry  that  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  this 
realm  be  greatly  impoverished  thereby  ;"'  and  it  was 
enacted  that  ^*  no  persons  should  be  apprenticed  unless  their 
parents  had  20^.  a  year  in  land.** 

It  was  thought  necessary,  however,  to  provide  tha^ 
notwithstanding  this  Act,  persons  should  be  permitted  ^  to 
send  their  children  to  school.'* 

And  under  this  law,  "  grievous,  oppressive,  and  slavish,*' 
as  it  was  truly  termed  by  the  citizens  of  London  in  their 
petition  to  Henry  VI.  the  whole  country  groaned  until  he^ 

'  c.  IT. 
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imndfal  **  of  the  entire  affections  and  feithfiil  services  of 
the  said  citizens  to  him  in  all  his  affairs  and  because  they 
did  not  take  as  apprentices  persons  qf  ViUein  estate^  and 
condition/'  granted  to  them  and  them  only  a  special  ex- 
emption/ Seventy  years  afterwards,  this  exemption  was 
extended  to  the  City  of  Norwich,  and  County  of  Norfolk, 
by  Henry  VIL  because,  ^^  the  making  of  worsted  was 
like  to  decay 9  as  few  or  none  could  be  had  apprentice  qf 
tiie  required  ability  in  landy  and  for  lack  of  apprentices  it 
is  like  to  be  set  apart,  and  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  to  the 
loss  and  impoverishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County 
cf  Norfolk/'^ 

Had  it  then  been ,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  have 
encouraged  trade,  experience  would  have  shown  them  thstt 
this  was  not  the  mode,  by  which  it  could  be  effected.  But 
this  is  not  all,  not  twelve  years  before  the  passing  this  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  an  Act  ^  had  been  passed  ^^  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  making  woollen  cloth  who  had  not  served  seven 
years  apprenticeship  thereto^**  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  repeal  a  short  time  after,  because  as  the  Statute  ^ 
states,  "  divers  Gties^  BorougJis^  and  Towns j*  were  pre- 
vented by  that  Act,  from  carrying  on  their  trade  **  to  their 
great  impoverishment  and  tetter  undoings  and  likely  to  be 
utterly  undone  for  ever.**  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was 
re-enacted  in  this  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

'  •  It  appears  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  In  the 
ninth  Richard  II,  it  is  complained  that  <*  Whereas  divers  vUteins  an^ 
NeifSf  (i.  e.  males  and  females),  as  well  of  Great  Lords,  as  of  other 
people,  do  fiy  within  Cities  and  other  places  enfranchised  as  the  Ciiy 
of  London^  and  the  like,  and  feign  divers  suits  against  their  Lords,  ta 
the  intent  to  make  them  free,  by  the  answer  of  their  Lords,"  and  it  was 
therefore  "  accorded  that  the  Lords  should  not  be  forbarred  of  their 
villeins  because  of  their  an$wcr  in  Law/' 

»  8.  H.  6.  c.  11.  ^  1-2.  H.  7.  c.  I. 

♦  5  and  6.  E.  6.  M  Mary  Sesf.*  3.  c.  7- 
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Notr,  ai  this  •*  grkmus^  cppremve^  and  slavisfi*^  Act  of 

Henry  IV.  which  confirmed  that   of  Richard  IL^  aftd 

left  in  full  fbree  also  that  of  Edward  m.  still  ccmtinued  to 

be  the  law  of  the  Land,  except  as  to  Norwich  and  London^ 

\rhat  alteration  did  this  **  iMaluable  Statute  of  Elizabeth  *^ 

introduce  ?— R  permitted  Freemen  and  Artificers^  who  nA 

kmger  pos^es^ed  the  qualification  of  905,  in  Land  to  put 

their  Children  Apprentices  to  other  Freemen  and  Arti/S^ 

ters^  in  dome  certain  laborious  and  common  manual  occn^ 

pations,  which,  they  could  not  do  under  the  Act  of  Henry 

IV. ;  but  it  still  more  effectually  restrained  any  others  frbin 

giving  way  to  the  temptation  held  out  by  Trade,  to  qui( 

the  service  of  their  Lords,  to  the  great  neglect  qfHmbcmd^ 

rtf^  by  laying  a  penalty,   which  the  former  Act  had  not 

tUme  on  such  as  employed  them.    By  the  former  Act,  if  a 

^ve  could  get  away  from  his  Master,  and  conceal  himself 

in  a  Town,  he  might  be  employed  perhaps,  but  he  could, 

Kiot  be  Apprenticed  ;  for  that  would  have  given  the  Mas^ 

ter  ah  interest  to  protect  him  from  his  *•  rightful  Lard 

to  whom  his  services  were  due,''  and  would  have  involved 

the  Town  itself  in  a  contest  with  the  Baron.     To  prevent 

this  it  was  and  sdll  continues  to  be  part  of  a  Freeman'^  oath/ 

**  that  he  will  take  none  apprentice,  but  if  he  be  free  bom^ 

(that  is  to  say,)  no  Bondsman's  Son.'' 

Now,  without  examining  too  cridcally  the  force  of  the 
dovdbcftil  and  apparently  contradictory  terms  of  the  repeal* 
ing  ckuse  of  this  act,  it  is  clear  that  the  7th  Sec.  revived 
and  continued  the  principle,  if  not  the  identical  enactments^ 
of  the  2d.  of  Richard,  and  23rd.  of  Edward ;  and  the 
3l9U  clause  by  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  Trader 
iiniess  the  party  had  been  apprenticed  thereto^  appears  to 
confirm  an  old  law  not  then  repeated,  (the  d7th  of  tlit 

'  Act  of  Conunon  CooaciL  H.  7.  i 

Vol-,  ffl.    J'am.  No.  V.  P 
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same  Edward^  ^'  that  Artificers  and  Handicraft  people, 
shall  hold  every  .one,  to  one  mistery  only."' 
.  But  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time,  to  dilate  further 
pn  this  point.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  however,  of  high 
SDjinding  claims  to  a  ^^  vested  interest ''  in  a  pretended  en- 
courage^ient  of  Trade,  which  in  fact  was,  and  was  intended 
to  be,  a  positive  restraint  and  prohibition.  But,  if  it  had 
l>een  otherwise,  is  this  single  clause,  of  a  law  passed  in 
semi-barbarous^  times,  the  only  law,  which  like  those  of 

■  The  liberal  construction  of  the  Judges  on  this  point  is  well 
known  ;  w:th  due  deference  to  them,  however,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
liberal,  but  had  constantly  enforced  the  Act,  it  would  not  have  been 
permitted  to  have  remained  to  this  day,  on  the  Statute  books.  But 
if  it  be  contended,  that  a  person  may  be  apprenticed  to  several  trzdes^ 
and  therefore  have  an  equal  right  to  follow  them  all,  it  des- 
troys the  plea  of  die  advocates  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  that  it  requires 
leven  years'  apprenticeship  to  become  master  of  one. 

*  Let  no  one  captiously  take  o£Fence  at  this  epithet.  Setting  aside 
that  the  act  has  liow  been  traced  back  to  the  Edwards,  Richards, 
and  Henrys  of  the  feudal  times  ;  its  application  will  be  admitted  when 
it  is  recollected  that  only  fifteen  years  before,  in  the  good  protestant 
times  of  Ed^^ard  the  VI.,  it  had  been  enacted,  • « that  as  all  vagabonds 
'tnerited  deaths  every  person  living  idle  for  3  days,  should  be  marked  by 
a  hot  iron  on  the  breast  with  the  letter  V,  and  made  a  slave  Jbr  tw© 
years,  to  who  ever  took  him  before  a  Justice,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  kidnapping  of  the  Negroes  of  Africa,  <*  and  shaR 
be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  by  beating,  and  chaining  be  made  to. 
labour  in  any  work,  be  it  never  so  vile."  "  If  he  ran  away  for  fbux> 
teen  days,  then  to  be  burnt  on  the  cheek  with  an  S,  and  be  a  slavejbr 
#0f  ;•,"  « if  he  fled  a  second  time,  to  be  adjudged  aye/ow,"  This  inhuman 
law  was  however  repealed  in  the  same  reign,  and  the  milder  systemi 
of  Henry  VIII.  restored.  It  marks  however  the  character  of  the  time. 
The  admirers  of  Elizabeth  will  have  pleasure  in  remarking  diat  nin« 
years  aft^,  wh«>  she  had  occasion  to  pass  an  Act  on  the  same  sal^ect 
iierself,^  the  vagabond  was  only  to  he  "  greiv ously  whipped  and  hwmt 
through  the  grUtle  of  the  right  ear,  with  a  hot  iron  of  an  inch  about  P* 
vnle&s  some  one  would  take  him  for  a  yc^r.    And  dut  he  vas  mt  X^ 
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the  Medes  and  Persians,  It  Is  not  permitted  to  alter  ?  Is  a 
few  passed  250  years  ago,  wl^en  the  commerce'  of  London, 
which  was  carried  on  by  200  Citizens  only,  was  more 
than  T  of  that  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  when  the  whole  of  the 
exports  of  the  co^mtry,  did  not  exceed  ^2,500,000,  and 
A  of  that  consisted  in  One  article  (woollen  cloth)  which 
was  even  then  exported  in  an  unfinished  state  ? — ^Are  the 
Acts  of  a  Queen,  who  had  so  little  regard  for  Trade  as  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  one  of  ^the  most  useful  plants,  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  the  smell  of  it-— of  a  Queen  of 
whom  it  is  remarked  by  the  Historian,  that  ^^  if  she  had  gone 
on  for  a  tract  of  years,  at  her  own  rate,  England  wouU 
have  contained  at  present  as  little  industry  as  Morocco,  oi: 
the  coast  of  Barbary"  *— ^ire  the  Acts  of  such  a  period  to 
be  estee;med  inviolable,  ^d  imalterable  ? 

What, 'however,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Act  ?  The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  shipping !  By  a  re* 
monstrance  from  the  Trinity-house  in  1 602,  it  appears  thaf; 
the  seamen,  and  shipping  had  decayed  one  t/iird  in  twelve 
years !  and  the  fine  cloth  was  in  such  little  credit,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  King  James  could  induce  his  cour- 
tiers to  wear  it. 

But  in  fact,  it  was  found  impracticable  and  impolitic  to 
carry  this  hw  fully  into  efiect,  and  in  the  memorable  laa* 
guage  of  Lord  Kenyon,^  '^he  ink  with  which  it  was  written 
was  scarce  dry  when  the  inconvenience  of  it  was  felt,''  and 
when  the  religious  persecutions  in  the  Netherlands,  drove 
the  Manufacturers  into  this  Country,  and  the  benefits  of 
trade  were  better  understood,  the  Judges  endeavoured  to 
quibble  it  away,  ajad  actually  decided  that  serving  an  Ap« 
prenticeship  to  any  one  trade,  for  seven  years,  entitled  a  man 

suffer  dea^  for  the  second  offence,  if  any  would  take  him  for  twd 
years !  Aiid  sot  to  be.  adjudged  an  absolute  felon  till  the  third  dnie ! ' 

'  Foreign  comxoerct»  *  prdine.  '  Peake's  Cases. 
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to  carry  oH  My  oUier.^  In  evety  age^  they  hav€  eoneiimd 
in  annulling  it  ^  much  as  iilras  in  theh*  powdf/  At  cmi 
time,  a  master  hai  beeh  permitted  to  carry  cm  a  trade»  fbi 
the  future^  because  he  hsls  already  Tiolated  the  law  fiN 
eleren  years  with  impunity.  At  aUdtheri  a  jounieytfitt 
has  been  excused^  beCaUte  it  was  said,  he  might  clo  ttitm 
trifling  part  of  the  work,  and  the  act  only  imposed  dH 
|>enalty  a^aiil^t  masters  for  empldyihg  *'  illegal  men ''  AM 
upon  the  men  ht  working :  as  if  Working  at  a  tradft  iW 
not  exercising  it !  Again  it  has  beeh  determinedi  &ft  tfK 
girths  ^ere  no  part  of  the  saddle,  and  that  cutdng  tin 
hoofis  of  a  horse  was  neither  the  business  of  a  htA&ti  nlM 
a  smith ! 

Is  it  not  high  time  to  )-epeal  a  law  when  it  is  held  beOta 
to  connive  at  its  infraction  than  to  enforce  ltd  observsmce  i 

But  the  fanciful  disdncddns  arising  out  of  the  law  itself 
throw  ridictile  on  its  operadoh.  A  wheelwright  may  mah 
a  coach,  though  a  coach-maker  may  not  make  a  wheel 
yet  he  may  employ  a  journeyman  smith  to  make  the  irUti 
#ork  of  the  carriage,  and  a  paintet*  to  dect>rate  the  body 
It  is  in  fact,  a  constant  soutbe  of  Vocation  and  partial  ep 
pression  in  its  operation. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  Act  wsl^  to  insure  good  work 
manship  and  to  prevent  fraudulent  practiced  fti .  the  masttti 
facture  of  goods.  Does  it  or  can  it  do  sd  ?  Can  any  Aet  ti 
Parliament  prevent  a  man  carrying  on  his  trade  ill  ^ 

'  39rd.  EliiaUth  in  Ezch. 

^  Some  remarks  of  Blackstone  form  the  only  plattdble  excepddtr 
but  he  gave  no  <<  opinion,'*  much  less  pronounceii  ^  a  jUdgiHefeat' 
After  stating  the  points  first  against  and  then  in  favor  of  die  Ac 
of  Elizabeth,  he  adds  simply  <<  and  in  this  there  seemt  to  be  mad 
reason."  If  a  garbled  and  faUe  quotation  of  thb  passage,  had  no 
been  brought  into  this  discussion  for  sinister  purpoaeSf  diis  Iflitii] 
a^d^  doubtful  expression*  would  have  been  uawortbj  notices 
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manner  he  thinks  most  to  his  advanta^?  Let  the  innumer- 
able acts  for  die  *^tnie  making  of  wooUen  cloth/^  aod  maaf 
other  articlesi  answer  the  question.  So  impossible  ivas  it 
found  to  enforce  these  laws,  however  often  they  were  r^ 
eoactedt  tiiiat  they  at  one  time  attempted  the  equally-  in- 
cficient  proceeding  of  preventing  any  person  who  had  car* 
lied  on  die  wooUen  trade,  fvom  discontinuing  it  without  a 
ikenee  from  die  magistrates.'  Nay  such  was  tl)e  iaieddlfng 
foUy  of  diose  dmes,  that  they  passed  an  act  to  compd  the 
making  of  sharp^pakUed.  pinsi  ^  Need  the  consequence 
|)e  stated?  No  pins  were  made ;  and  diey  were  obliged  tt 
rapMcal  die  law  the  very  next  year. 

Besid^  does  not  die  true  making  of  ai^  commodkjf 
depend  more  upon  the  master's  honesty  than  upon  die 
varkman's  ability  ?'  if  the  master  is  dishonest,  will  not  the 
i^prentide  he  instructed  in  the  same  coarse?  May  he  not 
tSBch  perfection  in  knavery,  as  well  as  good  workmanship? 

But  it  isiaid,  a  boy  must  be  taught  to  work.  Tmei 
Bat  is  it  necessary  to  give  him  a  mionopoly  as  well  a^  iiw 
strucdon  ?  If  die  future  employment  of  an  aj^entice  is  10 
depend  merely  on  his  indentures,  what  inducement  has  he 
to  s^ttain  perfection  ?  He  is  more  ready  to  exhibit  them  than 
his  dexterity  at  work.  And  so  far  from  **  imbibing  do- 
mestic habits,  and  bong  accustomed  to  subordinatbn,  Ap» 
prentices  seem  solicitous,^'  said  an  intdligent  Magistrate 
under  examination  by  a  Committee  ^  of  die  House  of  Conv 
mens  upon  this  subject,  ^  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  eartt 

•  5th  &  6th  E.  6.  c.  6.  s.  49.  *  35  H.  8. 

•  Notwithstanding  innumerable  acts  for  the  "true  making  at 
woollen  cloth,"  in  which  the  fault  had  been  constantly  laid  on  the  un- 
ddlfidnesi  of  the  workman  toho  had  not  served  7  years  apprenticeship, 
it  was  fov^d  that  the  same  defects  continued  S6  years'  after  passing  this 
A^t.  Seven  years'  apprenticeship  did  not  make  them  holiest,  and  the  ms4* 
4k  was  atlast  puton  the  right  horse  s  ihejraudqfthe  moster.iS.  Eli^. 

*  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  w6ollen  trade^  180A 
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workmen's  wages,  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  Ae 

masters,  and  to  make  it  not  worth  while  to  keep  them,  but 

to  let  them  go.'*    Every  man's  experience  confirms  this 

truth. 

.    On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  frequently  found  that  the 

most  ingenious  workmen  have  never  been  apprenticed  at  all  ? 

In  thia  case,  the  workman  depends  entirely  upon  dexte» 
rity,  not  upon  indentures ;  he  is  strongly  actuated  by  the 
wages  he  receives,  by  the  increase  he  hopes  to  obtain,  and 
by  partiality  for  his  employment.  His.  whole  mind  is  bent 
en  success. — ^Need<we  call  to  mind  the  names  of  Arkwright, 
of  Harrison,  or  of  Arnold  ?  of  Brindley,  of  Stmeaton,  or 
of  Rennie  ?  of  Fergusson,  or  of  Hunter  ?  of  Watt,  of  Bra- 
mah,  or  of  Brunei  ?  Which  of  them  were  apprenticed  to . 
the  arts  they  have  rendered  illustrious  ?  What  would  not 
the  country  have  lost  if  this  system  of  exclusion  ha4  been 
extended  to  them  ?  What  if  the  restraints  of  this  act  had 
been  heretofore  extended  to  new  manufactures?  How  could 
4hey  have  been  carried  on,  or  even  introduced,  if  the  ar» 
lists  must  have  been  apprenticed  according  to  this  law  ?  If 
this  had  been  the  case  our  manufactures  would  not  have 
soared  beyond  those  of  Poland  and  Russia.  We  have,  in^ 
deed,  just  attained  the  art  of  casting  the  minutest  articles  in 
iron,  and  rendering  them  equally  tenacious,  malleable,  and 
brilliant,  as  the  finest  ever  passed  under  the  hammer,  b 
genius  therefore  at  its  height?  Who  can  say  that  the  human 
intellect  may  not  restore  to  us  the  malleable  glass,  or  per» 
petual  lamp  of  antiquity  ?  Are  we,  in  the  wantonness  .of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  impiously  to  shut  the  door  against 
the  almighty  power  of  mind  ? 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege, as  it  is  erroneously  called,  is  an  exclusion  which  ope- 
rates against  apprentices,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  them.  How- 
ever ill  the  practice  of  a  trade  may  agree  with  the  hea^tbt 
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the  ability,  or  the  inclination  of  an  apprentice :  whether  his 
mind  is  directed  to  prefer  the  study  of  another,  by  a  riper 
understanding,  which  would  render  him  more  competent 
to  excel  in  it ;  or  whether,  by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  he  is  dis- 
abled from  pursuing  the  first  to  which  he  is  placed ;  by 
that  and  that  alone  he  must  abide  :  he  is,  in  the  one  case, 
as  irretrievably  fixed  in  that  trade,  as  if  he  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Castes  of  India  ;  in  the  other  he  has  no  alternative  ;; 
he  must  starve  !  If  the  caprice  of  fashion  should  destroy  lis 
trade  ;  with  the  greatest  talent,  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and 
the  most  anxious  desire  for  employment,  still   he  must 
starve ! ! !     So  must  the  Scots  and  Irish !     In  England  or 
^Wales,  parts  of  the  same  United  Elingdom,  they  must  not 
l)e  employed,  for  they  have  not  served  "  according  to  this 
act."     They  also  must  starve ! ! ! 

^  When  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  was  passed,  our  manufac- 
tures were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  supply  of  the 
home  market ;  a  branch  of  commerce  which  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  exempt  from  those  sudden  shocks  and  vicissitudes 
to  which  a  foreign  trade  is  liable,  from  the  operation  not 
merely  of  commercial  but  political  causes ;  shocks,  whereby 
great  numbers  of  workmen,  being  at  once  thrown  out  of 
their  old  employment,  are  djriven  to  seek  some  new,  perhaps 
some  kindred  occupation,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fa- 
milies. A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Apprentice  Laws  would 
obviously  preclude  any  occasional  transfer  of  this  sort,  and 
^he  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.** ' 

Are  not  then  the  enactments  of  Elizabeth  the  cause  tof 
what  is  called  the  "surplus  of  manufacturing  poor?"  Does 
not  the  violation  of  that  statute  afford  facilities  for  their 
employment,  and  lessen,  rather  than  increase,  their  num- 
bers ?  Will  you,  by  enforcing  it  at  the  peace,  drive  to  the 
miserable  and  infamous  resource  of  prostitution,  the  muld^ 

'  Report  of  Committee  on  woollen  manufacture^  18(K7i 
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tudes  of  women  no^  employed  in  the  fabricadpn  of  arms 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  ?  Will  you  again  crowd  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  with  unfortunate  wretches,  where 
now,  happily,  none  are  to  be  found  ? 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  propriety  of  the  institu- 
tjpa  of  apprenticeship,  in  order  to  protect  youth  during  the 
period  of  minority,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  For  this 
purpose^  as  well  as  to  initiate  diem  in  the  practice  of  their 
ieq>ective  trades,  it  is  undoubtedly  useful.  But,  say  the 
Committee,  whose  report  has  been  before  referred  to,  ^'  the 
moral  arguments  also  in  favor  of  apprenticeships^  can  no 
fenger  have  the  same  force,  when  few  masters  receive  their 
apprentices  mider  their  own  roof,  or  consider  them  as  mem* 
bers  of  their  family  ;  and,  in  our  dmes,  when  it^must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  influence  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  subor* 
dinadon  formerly  prevalent,  has  so  greatly  declined,  it  is  like- 
wise too  often  found,  that  the  apprentice,  when  he  approaches 
the  term  of  manhood,  and  having  become  a  competent  work*- 
9Uin»  should  compensate  to  his  master  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  his  instrucdon  and  maintenance,  becomes  discontented  gnd 
unruly*  Often  he  quits  his  master's  service  j  or,  if  he  re^ 
luctantly  continues  in  it,  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation 
are  incurably  contracted  by  a  youth,  who  had  he  himself 
tasted  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  might 
have  been  formed  to  the  opposite  habits  of  sobriety  wi, 
diligence.*' 

Again  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  restraints  of  this  statute  are 
taken  oflf,  there  will  remain  no  motive  for  parents  to  place 
their  children  as  apprentices.  The  Legislature  of  that  day 
did  not  attempt  to  legislate  for  posterity.  It  did  not  fore- 
sce-^it  could  not  foresee  the  period  when  the  commerce  of 
EngUnd  should  extend  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth ;  much  less  could  it  foresee  that  its  rank  and  import* 
ance  among  nations  was  upheld  and  maintained  by  that 
conmierce  alone.    Fortunately  the  openttion  of  the  act  was 
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nuaincd  to  the  ^  crafts  and  mystems*''  then  in  being, 
lie  ^^  arts  and  manufactures''  afterwards  introduced  were 
ree ;  and  they  have  florished  accordingly.  Is  there  any 
Icortfa  of  apprentices  tn  those  trades  which  are  not  under 
lie  control  of  this  statute  p  The  coachn)ak«^?  the  p^per« 
tainers?  the  tin-plate-workers?  the  watch-makers?  the 
aathematical  and  optical  instrument  makers?  and  a  huxidred 
icher?,  totally  unknown  to  our  ancestors  ?  Are  they  tiot  as 
^gerly  sought  ,ifter  by  parents  ? 

The  motive  in  the  parent  may  in  some  cases  be  the 
liorter  term  of  apprenticeship,  which  gives  him  die  oppor** 
wky  to  continue  his  child  a  year  or  two  longer  at  school, 
nd  put  him  out  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  minority  only. 
)iit  has  he  no  modve  in  the  protection  of  his  child  for  the 
arm  i  None  in  that  compulsory  subordination,  by  which 
te  is  inured  to  habits  of  industry,  which  cannot  be  attained 
inder  a  parent's  roof,  amidst  the  familiarity  of  relations  ? 
f  one  in  the  instruction  he  receives,  and  in  the  practical 
lexterity  he  acquires,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  exercise 
lis  art  for  his  own  benefit,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  man? 

But  if,  as  is  asserted,  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  is 

Absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  our  manu- 

itctures,  how  has  it  been  permitted  for  these  hundred 

fears,  that  an  apprentice  of  a  day  old,  should  be  freed 

From  his  indentures  and  allowed  to  carry  on  his  trade,  for 

tnerely  convicting  two  persons  of  coining  ?  Why,  if  this 

is  the  case,  has  not  some  better  method  been  found  of 

rewarding  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  than  by 

permitting  them,  without  perhaps  an  hour's  apprenticeship, 

to  assist  in  destroying,   by  their  inexpertness,  die  credit 

sf  our  goods  ?  Besides,  what  becomes  of  the  first  attempts 
of  the  apprentice  himself  ?   If  seven  years'  learning  were 

•  The  corrupt  spelling  of  this  word  induces  many  to  suppose  it  In- 
AadM  something  concealed ;  the  original  is  the  Nomian  French  word 
umnMSfi  or  fnetien,  an  occupation ! 
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necessary,  every  thing  he  pretends  to  make,  before  he  is 
out  of  his  time,  must  either  be  destroyed,  or  will  tend  to 
the  discredit  of  our  manufactures. 

Is  there  greater  danger  of  bad  workmanship  from  the 
industry  and  genius  of  self-taught  men,  than  from  untaught 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  young  men  during  the  early  part  of 
their  apprenticeship  ?  Has  the  woollen  manufacture  degen- 
erated, in  which,  though  the  law  required  a  seven  years* 
apprenticeship,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,^'  that  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  an  apprentice  was  scarcely  to 
be  foimd  ?  Nay,  the  very  existence  of  this  •*  invaluable"  act, 
was  totally  unknown  to  the  manufacturers,  who,  the  mo- 
ment they  discovered  it,  procured  its  repeal  as  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  restored  to  their  right  to  carry 
on  any  oilier  manufacture  whatever^  witliout  being  appren^ 
ticed  to  it.''  And  the  same  privilege,  if  indeed  the  restori. 
tion  of  *'' common  right,"  as  Lord  Mansfield  called  it,  is  to 
be  called  a  privilege,  has  been  given  to  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars, and  alt  persons  whom  they  efuploy^  not  merely  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  but  actually  to  work  at  any  manufac- 
ture without  being  apprenticed  to  it,  or  even  to  hawking 
and  pedling !'  So  little  does  the  enlightened  legislature  of 
the  present  day  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  for  the 
gratuitous  purpose  of  compelling  men  to  attend  to  their 
own  interest. 

Besides,  are  those  trades  which  are  not  "  restricted,** 
or  in  the  phrase  of  some,  not  "protected,"  less  prosperous 
than  those  which  are  ?  They  are,  in  truth,  more  fiorishing, 
and  have  made  greater  improvement.  The  cotton  manu-i 
facture,  for  instance,  has  even  set  the  example  of  every 
improvement  which  has  at  last,  reluctantly,  been  admitted 
into  the  woollen?  though  the  latter  was  comparatively 
florishing,  three  centuries  before  the  former  was  known ! 
Ndtber  are  the  improvements  in  saddlery  to  be  compared 

Woollen  Report.  *  49.  G  3.  *  50  O.  S. 
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With  those  in  watch-making.  Numerous,  scientific,  and 
valuable  as  these  last  have  been,  scarce  one  of  them  has 
been  made  by  regular  apprentices  to  the  art.  But  it  is 
mere  pretence,  and  those  who  urge  it,  know  it  to  be  so. 
Every  art  which  requires  an  apprenticeship  for  seven  years, 
to  enable  a  man  to  practise  it  with  success,  nmst  and  will 
have  that  time  bestowed  upon  it,  whether  impelled  to  it  by 
law  or  interest. 

Yet  it  is  asserted,  that  **  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try  have   degaierated  from    their  former    excellence!** 
How  ?  where  ?  when  ?  and  by  whom  has  this  notable  dis- 
■covery  been  made  ?  Is  this  degeneracy  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  shops  of  Londoni  of  Birmingham  ?  of  Sheffield  ? 
of  Manchester  ?  of  Paisley  ?   of  Leeds  ?  of  Nottingham  ? 
or  of  Glasgow?   No:    the  Committee,  in  that  masterly 
leport*  which  cannot  be  too  often  referred  to,  nor  too  vndely 
circulated,  state  that  **  the  rapid  and  prodigious  increase  of 
late   years,   in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  is  universally  known,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  that 
increase  on  qur  revenue  and  national  strength;   and  in 
considering  the  immediate  causes  of  that  augmentation  it 
will  appear,  that  under  the  favor  of  Providence,  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  mdustry  among  a  free  and  enlightened  people  left  to 
ihe  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  talents  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vast  capital ;  puslung  to  the  utmost  the  principk 
of  tlie  division  of  labor ;    calling  in  all  the  resources  of 
scientific  research    and  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  i^nally 
availing  themselves  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fix>m 
visiting  foreign  countries,   not  only  for  forming  new  and 
confirming  old  commercial  connexions,  but  for  obtaining  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  wants,  the  taste,  the  habits,  the 
discoveries  and  improvements,  the  productions  and  fabrics 
of  other  civilized  nations ;  and  by  thus  bringing  home  facts 

*  Report  on  the  Woollen  Trade,  1806. 
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lad  suggestions  perfecdog  our  existing  mantifectures,  and 
adding  new  ones  to  our  domesdc  stock ;  opening  at  die 
same  time  new  markets  for  the  production  of  our  manu- 
^tuHng  and  commercial  industry»  and  qualifying  ourselves 
for  supplying  them/'  ^^  It  is  by  these  means  alone*''  coa- 
tlttiie  the  committee*  ^*  and  above  all  by  the  efiect  of  mixrAj- 
n^Sf,  in  mprming  the  qmUty  wd  cheapenit^  ihefalnicA' 
Han  of  our  various  articles  of  export,  that  with  a  condnuaUy 
af&cumula(ing  weight  of  taxes*  and  with  all  the  necessaries 
ai|d  copiforts  of  life  g^dually  increasing  in  price,  the  eflfects 
of  whicb  on  die  wages  of  labor  could  not  but  be  very  cgq- 
md^T^ttU^  om  commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  alao 
ipiipr$SWng  in  ^ucb  a  degree  as  to  surpass  the  most  sangiiinr 
f:a)cj4aHon$  of  the  ablest  political  writers*  who  had  speoir 
lated  ^  the  impirovements  of  a  future  age/' 

It  is,  indeed»  an  undeniable  fact*  that  the  high  degnce  of 
pei^feptioin  and  comparative  chea^ess  which  th^  have  at* 
HJnedf  his  superseded  die  neoessicy  of  importation,  and  era* 
■ted  ji  idomand  for  them  from  all  parts  of  the  dvHisdl 

}f*  however^  this  drcumstance  should  have  tempted  tlif 
cupidity  of  some  individuals  to  impose  a  spurious  and 
defective  commodity  on  Foreigners*  is  it  to  the  wimder- 
working  powers  of  this  antiquated  Statute  that  we  ari  fo 
look  for  the  prevention  of  all  fraud  and  imposition  ?  Would 
it  have  prevented  the  exportation  of  gingerbread  watches  to 
Turkey  and  China*  whose  only  recommendation  was  H^ 
gaudy  decoration  of  the  case.  Or  does  it  restrain  the  mar 
nu^Bicture  of  razors  which  are  made^  as  Peter  Pindar  has  it, 
•*  to  sheir^  and  not  to  shave  ? 

But  '^  tJiey  are  degenerated  so  much  as  to  be  even  e^rfti- 
ded  from  foreign  markets !"  Where  does  the  man  hide  who 
makes  the  assertion  ?  Does  he  ever  mix  with  his  fellow* 
Mtm  ?   Does  he  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  £urope? 
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is  he  yet  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  cmi^  mahilfactures  htt 
been  to  great,  and  the  obtaining  of  them  so  impossible,  ail 
to  have  produced  the  most  sudden  and  extraordinary  revo^ 
Itition  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  wants  of  the  continent  have  driven  the 
hidi^rto  victorious  armies  of  France  from  the  Niemen  to 
ihe  Vistt^la ;  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe ;  frt>m  the  Elbe 
to  the  Seine  ?  tf  he  is  ignorant  of  all  this,  let  him  come 
forth  and  look  kt  the  sun. 

*'  But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  that  important  const- 
deration  that  we  are,  at  this  day,  surrounded  by  powerful 
and  civiiii^ed  nations,  who  are  intent  on  cultivating  their 
Manufacture  and  commerce ;  and  who  are  the  more  eaget 
to  become  our  competitors  in  trade,  from  having  witnessed 
the  astonishing  effects  of  our  commercial  prosperity/' 

The  mischief,  however,  the  manufacturers  £^  they  have 
ti^ost  reason  to  dread,  from  the  extension  or  continuance  of 
ihis  act,  is  one  which  strikes  at  the  rt>ot  of  all  our  prosperity* 
It  is  that  which  arises  frcxn  the  pretensions  it  countenances,  and 
the  tb\(Qt  it  gives  to  the  combination  of  workmen  for  the  rais* 
ing  of  wages,  and  the  preventibn  of  improvement.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  pretended  privileges  given  by  this  act,  many 
masters  are  not  permitted  to  hire  their  o^xm  wwkmen«  No 
the  **  Shop  Committee**  must  be  applied  to.  They  must  be 
assured  that  all  is  right — ^that  every  workman  has,  as  they 
pretend,  been  *•  legally  apprenticed;"  that  is>  in  fact,  that 
he  belongs  to  **  the  Club.**  For  they  makie  no  cystimrtioR 
SF  he  leagues  with  them.  They  choose  too  what  articles  ^11 
be  made,  and  impose  large  fines  on  whoever  disobeys  tiieir 
laws.  They  fine  men  also,  that  work  for  nuisters  who  con- 
duct their  business  in  a  manner  net  approved  by  them^ 
Aye,  and  they  compel  payment  too,  by  outlawry  and  pro- 
acripticm !   Neither  will  they  make  a  new  article,  tttl  '^  U^eit 
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Committee*'  has  decreed  the  price ;  and  no  mdmber  of  th( 
Clyxh  da?^e  execute  it  for  less.  If  the  master  resists  *th( 
decree,  however  extravagant  he  may  know  it  to  be,  anc 
obtains  assistance  from  any  well-disposed  journeymen 
the  rest  instantly  quit  his  shop  ;  and,  until  they  are  able  t< 
obtain  admission  to  another,  are  supported  from  *Uhe  fund.' 
In  the  mean  time  a  mark  is  set  upon  the  men.  None  wil 
hereafter  work  in  the  same  shop  with  them,  imtil  thei] 
peace  is  made  by  "  a  fine."  But  if  any  of  them  should  noi 
have  been  apprenticed,  then  is  the  whole  artillery  of  th< 
t  law  brought  out.     The  lawyer  takes  command,  and  what 

ever  is  the  result  of  the  action,  the  expenses  are  defrayec 
by  *'  the  fund.*'  The  lawyer  is  secure,  and  what  does  hi 
care  for  the  trade  of  the  country  ? 

If  a  workman  by  the  piece  is  desired  by  his  master  tc 
make  an  article  differently  from  what  he  has  been  accus 
tomed,  he  will  condescend,  indeed,  if  its  advantages  are  sc 
self-evident  that  he  can  hit  upon  no  evasion,  to  comply ; 
but  he  uill  charge  a  much  larger  price  for  the  work, 
tfiough  it  should  not  have  taken  more  than  half  the  time, 
and  this  must  be  paid,  or  the  master  may  work  by  himsel^ 
Is  this  a  state  of  trade  under  which  we  can  hope  to  be  en 
bled  to  continue  the  advantages  we  have  got? 

"  There  arc,"  says  an  intelligent  manufacturer,  "  r 
nufacturers  on  the  continent  who  cannot  vie  with  us.   If 
lose  our  advantages  we  shall  not  be  able  to  vie  with  tt 
We  must  go  on  with  our  improvements." 

Are  the  masters  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  journeymen 
besides,  to  see  their  best  hopes  destroyed  by  increasir 
price  of  tlieir  goods  so  as  to  prohibit  the  consum 
The  least  attempt  at  improvement  or  economy,  by 
this  mischief  .is  to  be  avoided,   is  the  signal  of  re 
Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  has  it  been  carried  of  late  in  son? 
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shops,  that  a  laborer  is  not  suffered  to  turn  a  grindstone. 
No;  a  "  regular,"  a  *'  legaP'  workman,  at  two  guineas  a 
week,  is  the  only  person  permitted  to  turn  a  stone  to  sharpen 
a  chisel ;  or  lend  a  hand  to  load  a  cart ! ! ! 

This  is  an  evil  abundantly  sufficient  of  itself  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  not  only  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but 
even  the  whole  commercial  greatness  of  our  country ;  an 
evxiy  the  fatal,  though  not  perhaps  instantaneous,  conse- 
qu^ices  of  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  workmen 
ihemsehes  shouldforesee  so  plainly,  or  feel  so  forcibly,  as 
not  to  incur  it,  under  the  powerful  temptation  of  a  strong 
md  immediate,  thouerh  temporary,  interest. 

But  Vie  are  referred  to  the  combination  act  as  a  remedy 
For  these  mischiefs.  Setting  aside  the  difficulty  of  produ- 
dng  legal  proofs; — the  anxiedes  and  heart-burnings  en- 
gendered by  contests  between  masters  and  men — the  stop- 
page of  manufactories,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience, that  all  laws  which  have  hitherto  been  framed  to 
repress  those  evils,  have,  by  a  system  of  artful  and  perse- 
yering  association  on  the  part  of  the  journeymen,  been 
rendered  insufficient  and  nugatory. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened  that  trade  has  flo- 
rished  so  greatly  under  the  restraints  of  Elizabeth,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  has  florished  in  spite  of  those  restraints. 
That  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactures,  both  in  num- 
ber and  importance,  are  not  under  the  control  of  that  act, 
and  that  with  respect  to  those  that  are  within  its  pale,  it 
bad  become  nearly  a  dead  letter.  That  it  had  lain  dor- 
mant so  long,  that  in  the  boasted  staple  of  the  country 
which  had  florished  a  century  before*  the  act  was  passe^,  it 
was  utterly  unknown  until  within  these  ten  years.    .,,,... 

Having  shown  that  the  origin  and  object  9^^l^  ^tatui^ 
i|  the  reverse  o[  all  that  has  beeu  a$cri|?cd  tp  it-^Tl^at  ^ 
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wad  to  restrain  trade^  not  to  advance  it--«That  it  otigbatfld 
imder  the  feudal  government  and  tyranny  of  the  andettt 
Barons,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  extension  of  com* 
merce — ^That  it  cannot  ensure  either  good  work^  or  indus* 
trious  workmen— That  it  did  not  intend  to  gram  an  Qicdu- 
ave  privilege,  and  that  if  it  had,  it  would  have  beeft  pro* 
ducfive  of  the  greatest  misery  to  the  objects  of  it — Thtt 
it  has  long  remained  in  the  statute  bo^  jdearly  a  dead 
letter ;  and  that  oilr  manufactures  have  florished  in  prt)* 
portion,  as  they  have  been  uncontrolled  by  its  operttrion^ 
which  is  vexatious,  partial,  oppres^ve,  and  uncertain— 4t  dui* 
not  be  necessary  to  urge  any  local  interest  to  induce  Hnt  dti* 
zens  and  traders  of  London  to  concur  in  promoting  its  repeal. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  privileged  of  corpo* 
rations  are  not  aflfected  by  its  repetd.  Setting  aside  the 
iact  that  the  cities  of  London  and  Norwich  are  exprettly 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  EUaabeth ;  He 
mere  freedom  from  restraints  imposed  on  eMrdung  4 
trade  generally,  will  not  coffer  the  right  of  canymgk 
on  in  a  privileged  place* 

But  it  may  be  fairly  asked  of  the  great  body  of  shop- 
keepers of  this  metropolis,  and  indeed  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  if  they  are  willing  to  return  to  that  grovelling  ^te, 
of  which  we  have  heard  from  our  fathers,  and  some  of  uS 
may  remember;  when  the  master  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  fed  at  the  same  board  with  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices;  when  he  made  no  more  goods  than  were 
ordered,  and  s(dd  no  more  than  were  made  under  his  roqff 
for  to  this  must  they  come  back  if  this  statute  be  extendcdl 
or  enforced. 

While,  however,  this  act  remains  on  the  statute  bodc^ 
the  workmen  will  continue  to  labor  under  the  delusbn  of 
tn.  appearance  of  exclusive  right.  It  is  a  constant  aource 
of  cornet  between  die  men  and  their  employers.    Itexcttei 
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perpetual  jealousy.    The  workman  no  longer  beKeves  hii 
interest  to  be  compatible  with  that  of  his  niaster.     He  setd 
hi^  hc0  against  every  improvement  that  wouk)  cheapen  our 
manufectures.      He    fears    that    facility  of   mannfecturd 
will  decrease  the  quantum  of  employment,  and  has  not  yei 
Icamt,  that  in  whatever  proportion  price  fe  reduced,  con^ 
fumption  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  increased.      tU 
bnxxls  over  imaginary  evils,   and  becomes  restless  and 
^oerulous.     He  associates  with   the  discontented  of  his 
class,  and  from  that  moment  becomes  a  slave.     He  has  nd 
longer  a  will  of  bis  own,  he  must  obey  the  ordkiances  df 
tilie  todety.    They  take  the  law  into  their  own  hatidd,  sttki 
-*•  suspend  their  masters  from  employment.**    By  ihe  opei 
vation  of  this  act,  they  often  compel  their  masters  W  tefiU 
Ttnit  to  whatever  they  direct.     Their  victory  becomes  msNf- 
tcr  of  triumph  and  gratulation  to  every  class  of  workmen. 
l[t  ezcices  the  envy  of  all  those  who  are  not  under  the  coim 
trol  of  the  act.    They  ardiently  desire  what  Aey  eatt  its 
•*  protection  : "  "  that  protection  which  vultures  give  to 
lambs,  covering  and  devouring  thetn.'^  This  delusion,  pow- 
erful in  its  effect,  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  industri- 
ously propagated.     It  has  within  these  ten  years  produced 
most  extensive  and  formidable  associations  by  which  this  act 
has  been  revived  and  enforced  throughout  the  country. 

They  have  also  pressed  parliament  for  several  years  to 
inflict  severe  penalties  on  the  violation  of  this  obsolete  and 
pernicious  statute,  under  which  violation  our  manufactures 
have  so  greatly  prospered.  This,  however,  would  not 
content  them.  It  must  be  extended  to  all  the  other  manu- 
Nurtures  which,  it  is  notorious,  have,  without  its  assistancei^ 
florished  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  and  even 
to  such  as  are  yet  unknown. 

This  enormous  confederacy  has  drawn  into  its  vortex 
the  workmen  of  almost  every  trade,  and  its  influence  ex* 
Vot.  UL  Pom.  No.  V.  Q 
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tends,  to  the  remotest  corneis  of  the  isle.  Its  means  are 
commensurate  with  its  extent.  The  spirit  which  produced 
it  must  be  laid.  It  has  exhibited  its  pretensions ;  and  ii 
this  country  is  still  to  enjoy  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
they  must  be  resisted.  The  question  must  now  be  put  to 
rest.  It  cannot  remain  as  it  is.  If  it  be  not  repealed,  iJ 
mil  be  enforced.  If  it  be  partial,  oppressive,  vexatiouSj 
impolitic,  and  impracticable  ;  if  it  be  unfit  for  the  present 
times  and  for  a  commercial  nation,  it  ought  not,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin  or  its  object,  or  even  its  utility  in 
the  infancy  of  trade,  to  remain  an  hour  longer  on  the 
statute  books.  But  its  repeal  becomes  imperiously  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  trade  when  such  colossal  at- 
tempts are  making  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  not  merely 
to  revive  and  enforce  it,  but  to  extend  it,  with  additional 
restrictions,  to  the  various  manufactures  hitherto  free  from 
its  restraints,  and  also  to  bring  within  its  power  the  dis- 
coveries  and  inventions  of  '*  ages  yet  unborn ! ! !  " 

BY  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

CHARLES  ALSAGER. 
SAMUEL  BEVINGTON. 
JOHN  COLLINGE. 
BRYAN  DONKIN. 
JOHN  FOWLER. 
ALEX.  GALLOWAY. 
WILLIAM  HdWARD. 
HENRY  MAUDSLAY. 
SAM.  MILLER. 
JOHN  WARNER. 

John  Richter, 
I6th  February^  1814.  Secretary. 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


As  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  union  of  mankind  in  society 
is  to  restrain  the  strong  and  vicious,  to  protect  the  weak  and 
innocent,  if  the  former  are  permitted  to  proceed  in  their  depreda- 
tions with  impunity,  and  the  security  of  the  latter^  either  in  per* 
son  or  property,  is  violsite4i  the  very  advantages  pr^iosed  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  that  necessary  compact  are  altogether  lost. 

Who  can  read  the  frequent  accounts  of  the  daring  robberies 
and  extensive  thefts  which  have  been  lately  perpetrated,  without 
being  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  property ;  or  peruse  the  me- 
lancholy detail  of  atrocious  murders,  without  feeling  some  terror 
for  his  own  personal  security,  and  without  blushing  for  the  cha* 
racter  of  our  country,  in  which  such  enormities  have  been  com- 
mitted ? 

These  remarks,  however,  are  by  no  means  intended  to  gratify 
an  idle  spirit  of  complaint;  they  are  made  with  a  view  of  pointing 
ottt  the  necessity  of  applying  some  speedy  remedy  for  evils  which 
are  already  grown  to  such  a  head,  and  which  appear  to  be  still  in- 
creasing. No  further  apology,  therefore,  is  thought  necessary  for 
this  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  oi 
such  immediate  interest. 
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It  will  hardly  be  said  that  the  present  establishments  for  the 
prevention  of  robberies  and  other  crimes  are  fully  adequate  for  lilt 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended :  but  by  this  observaitioA  ao 
complaint  is  intended  to  be  made  against  those  establishmenlfif.  It 
i»  impossible  to  advance  any  thing  against  their  vigtlancei  actii^ityi 
or  information ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  employment  of 
those  institutions  is  rather  in  the  detection  than  in  the  prevention  of 
crimes  ^  and  though  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  interfere  iti  dto 
latter  capacity^  whenever  called  oo  for  that  purpose,  still  theif  ex* 
ertions  must  often  necessarily  be  confined ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  extent  of  this  metropolis,  and  the  amount  of  its  population^  m 
well  as  the  infinite  variety  of  depredations  which  are  every  day 
planned  and  executed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  these  limited 
establishments  can,  even  in  thi»  respect,  comparativriy  spealong^^ 
piodnce  any  extensive  or  considerable  effect. 

In  considering  the  difierent  expedients  which  have  been  resorted 
t»  for  the  protection  of  the  immense  and  valuable  property  with 
which  this  city  is  enriched ;  in  considering  that  system  of  pre* 
▼entive  jurisprudence  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  resuft  of 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  many  ages,  it  leaUy^  is  difficult  to 
reetrain  our  laughter^  when  we  are  obliged  to  describe,  as*  the  most 
numerous  body  for  the  ni^tly  guani  of  our  persons  and  propnty^ 
the  useless,  weak,  and  decrepid  crowd  of  watchmen.  When  we 
are  in  real  danger,  it  seems  almost  an  insult  to  our  fear»  to  allade 
to  this  class  of  men  as  our  chief  hope  and  reliance. 

As  brevity  must  be  the  characteristic  of  these  few  remark^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  forbear  enumerating  the  numberless  instaacet 
which  might  be  adduced  of  robberies  perpetrated  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the^e  men.  However,  were  they  in  fact  ever  so  active  and 
vigilant,  it  is  impossible,  accordsag  to  the  present  system  on  which 
diey  act,  that  they  can  be  of  the  smallest  use  in  the  prevenrionr-of 
robbery;  for  in  what  does  their  watching  consist?  Each  watchman: 
fasA  a  smaU  district  ta  guard ;  at  the  striking  of  the  clock  he  leaEtes 
his  box,  goes  hia  round,  calling  the  hour,  and  returns  in  about  bodf 
the  time  which  is  to  elapse  before  he  goes  his  second  round ;  tbio 
remaining  half  he  sleeps  in  his  box ;  and  when  the  clock  striken 
Ae  half  hour,  he  sallies  again  firom^hia  hiding-place,.  andbetwMii 

waking  goeirexactif  the  same  nonnd. 
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III  the  first  place,  what  can  be  the  possible  advantage  of  calling 
the  hour  ?  it  can  only  be  a  signal  to  the  thief  for  a  time  to  desist 
from  his  attempt  whilst  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  night  is  bawl- 
ing by  him  (allowing  three  minutes  is  more  than  sufficient)  and 
then  to  his  work  again  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  with  a  certainty 
of  no  interruption  for  half  an  hour.  Is  not  the  most  unobserving 
passenger  in  the  streets  aware  of  this,  and  do  we  think  that  the 
thief,  whose  profit  and  safety  depend  upon  a  minute  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  does  not  well  know  how  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  purposes  ?  Again,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  these  decrepid 
watchmen,  and  as  a  contrast,  consider  the  activity,  caution,  and 
well  practised  skill  of  the  thief,  on  which  he  risks  his  very  life, 
and  then  say  if  it  is  not  almost  incredible  that  a  thief  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  watchman  ?  and  a  modem  miracle,  that  a 
watchman  should  surprise  a  thief  ?  Add  to  these  considerations, 
the  incapacity  of  the  watchmen,  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
on  which  they  act,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  even  in  league 
with  the  depredators,  and  will  any  person  retain  any  prejudice 
in  favor  of  this  inefficient  guard  ? — Indeed,  that  they  are  the  night- 
ly laughing-stock  of  the  passing  crowds  in  the  streets,  is  so  noto- 
rious, that  it  must  be  useless  to  insist  further  on  a  position,  which 
1  must  conclude  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  contradict. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  answered  tliat  there  arc  many  other  persons 
besides  these  miserable  watchmen  employed  in  the  nightly  pro- 
tection of  this  city  and  its  environs,  whose  exertions  are  much 
more  active,  and  whose  services  are  more  availing,  than  those  of 
these  decrepid  objects ;  such  as  patroles,  beadles  at  the  watch 
houses,  and  constables  of  the  night.  To  this,  however,  it  will 
be  replied,  that  even  these,  if  they  are  more  active,  are  still  ineflfec- 
tual,  as  is  found  by  a  continuance  of  depredations  to  an  equal 
extent,  since  they  have  been  established,  and  as  late  occurrences 
would  induce  one  to  believe,  by  almost  an  increase  of  robberies  ; 
these,  therefore,  like  many  other  expedients  of  the  same  kind, 
which  have  been  successively  adopted,  have  had  little  other  effect, 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  public  charge  without  producing  -any 
conresponding  advantages ;  and  from  tliis  experience  it  is  presumed 
that  such  will  be  the  result  of  like  trifling  alterations  under  the 
present  system,  however  perseveruigly  they  may  be  pursued, 
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nm  what  has  already  been  advancedi  it  will  be  easily  antici- 
j  that  the  plan  which  is  here  intended  to  be  proposed  would 
I  as  far  as  is  practicable^  the  increase  of  the  employment, 
iflttence  of  the  different  police  establishments^  and  would 
'e  the  intire  abolition  of  the  present  nightly  watch,  as  totally 
ient ;  but  as  hazardous  and  violent  innovations  are  to  be 
d,  it  would  be  worth  an  attempt  even  to  preserve  this  already 
ished  Institution,  did  not  this  entire  conviction  of  its  total 
saess  prevent  the  entertaining  such  an  idea,  and  fuUy  prove 
:  would  require  infinitely  more  trouble  and  expense  to  prop 
d  render  effectual  this  disjointed  and  weak  system,  than  to 
tsh  a  perfectly  new  one,  strong,  vigorous,  and  certain  in  its 
ion.  The  same  disposition  not  to  innovate,  would  also 
It  the  expediency  of  employing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  all  the 
dons  at  present  established,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  plan^ 
than  introducing  new. 

succeed  in  any  undertaking  wliich  must  be  carried^  into 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  many^  it  is  necessary  to  call 
:tion  the  strongest  motives  to  activity  which  influence  the 
L  mind ;  and  confessedly  there  is  no  feeling  in  man,  which 
trong  to  impel  him  to  exertion  and  to  overcome  his  natu- 
olence,  as  self-interest ;  the  effect  of  which,  applied  to  any 
» is  almost  like  the  magical  power  of  the  fabled  talismans 
item  Romance.  To  call  this  motive  into  action  will  be  the 
ol  object  of  the  plan  here  submitted  to  consideration.  As 
mdation  of  this  scheme  is  thus  simple,  it  cannot  but  be  ex- 
that  the  superstructure  will  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  so  simple 
lat  it  is  almost  a  sufficient  description  of  it,  to  say  that  the 
,  which  the  writer  proposes,  is  one  of  "  Inswatice  against 
y  .•*'  this  will  be  enough  to  point  out  the  object  of  the  plan^ 
will  require  but   little  more  explanation  to  show  its  appli- 

outline  of  the  plan  is  as  follows :  in  tlie  first  place  it  may 
to  appease  the  alarm  of  the  avaritious,  to  learn  that  no 
nal  expense  or  charge,  buc  such  as  is  voluntary,  is  intend- 
be  imposed,  and  for  such  voluntary  payment,  security 
^bbery  will  be  offered  as  a  recompence. — Again  as  this  plan 
'  intended  as  a  preventive  to-  the  evil  complained  of,  and 
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fiot  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state,  no  provision  wfll  be  made 
fpr  the   Government  to  sluure  any  part  oi  the  profits  arising  from 
jit,  tt^  whole  of  which  should  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  ^x^rtions 
KXf  tbpse  who  shall  carry  it  iato  execution.     And  that  <be  unity 
iimd  simplicity  of  this  plan  sbouid  be  preserved,  which  is  ^tttemed 
^seatially  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  to  k  promptitude  of  action 
|in4   systematic  arraogeaient  of  information,  it  is  most  stroii^lf 
irecommended  that  ihere  should  he  one  superintending  general 
fyffiice  qf  Insyrance,  incorporated  by  a  gratuitous  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ffient,  which  should  be  stationed  with  a  suitaUe  and  extensive 
^tablishment    of  secretaries,    clerks,   and   all  other  officarsy  in 
the  centre  of  the  Metropolis  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ge&eral 
Post  Office)  and  that  other  subordinate  offices,  reporting  tQ  tlie 
general  office,  should  be  establi^d  in  other  parts  of  the  Medfo- 
pfdia,  and  likewise  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  whoU  of 
which  this  office  would  be  proposed  to  extend.     And  af  at  thf 
^OBjimencement  of  such  an  office,  but  little  effect  in  decreasbg 
fhe  number  of  robberies  can  be  ^^cpect^d,  and  therefore,  for  some 
time,  4X>nsiderable  sums  would  be  paid  by  it,  and  a  large  fupd 
would  be  necessary  to  support  and  carry  on  the  establishment, 
a  general  national  fund  should  be  established  by  individual  sub- 
i^riptions  in  shares  of  IQQ/.  each,  to  be  regulated  as  to  inteiest^ 
bonus  or  distribution,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  ordinary 
firf  offices,  or  such  other  regulations  as  might  be  hereafter  suggest- 
^^.    The  shares  are  proposed  to  be  taken  for  this  small   suni^  in 
ojrder  that  the  subscribers  may  be  as  numerous  as  possibly  and 
cpnsequently   the  interest  in  the  success  of  the.  undertaking  as 
liAiversal  as  it  can  be  made.     However,  to  secure  the  personal 
fyttention  of  som^  few  individuals  to  the  management  and  care 
pf  the  Institution,  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  certain  number 
of  directors  should  be  appointed,  each  of  whom  should  be  per*' 
mitted  to  have  shares  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  interest  them  so 
(^r  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  as  to  induce  them  to  super- 
intend the  management  pf  the  establishment.    As  a  further  sy^ 
port  to  this  institution,  it  would  certainly  be  proposed  witjlMrat 
hesitation,  that  the  fund  now  raised  in  each  parish,  icxr  t}ie  ^uppoprt 
pf  the  present  nightly  ws^tch,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  upot^j 

ibpMld  be  ^9^fenr§d  ^  this  est^bUsbmeqt.    Ad4  ti»  tM*  4  nffM 
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premium  per  cent^  somedung  more  perhaps  to  the  insurera  dhiii 
the  premium  on  fire  ineurances,  but  considerably  less  to  the  by» 
sured  than  what  is  paid  on  those  policies  (because,  as  is  said  beforo^ 
Government  should  take  neither  duty  nor  stamp  on  these)  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  fund  would  be  raised^  as  would 
put  the  police  establi Ament  of  London  far  beyond  that  of  aof 
other  country,  and  would  enable  the  institution  to  give  such  Hh 
wards  for  information  and  detection  as  would  regularly  obtain  tilt 
best  of  the  former,  and  in  most  instances  secure  the  latter  |  Vy 
which  means  the  number  of  robberies  would  by  degrees  be  so  m^ 
duced  that  large  profits  would  arise  from  the  fund,  and  return  it 
those  who  subscribed,  not  only  security  for  their  property,  butabt 
ample  interest  for  their  subscription. 

So  much  as  to  forming  a  fund,  and  now  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  plan.  It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  this  fund  will  enable 
die  managers  to  keep  a  full  and  adequate  establishment  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks,  and  likewise  to  reward  liberally  all  others  whom 
it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  employ.  With  respect  to  Hm 
persons  whom  it  would  be  proper  for  the  office  to  engage  in  thidr 
service,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  moat  adnsablt 
for  them  to  resort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  officers  of  the  abeaidy 
established  police  offices  in  London ;  they  cannot  find  more  actsvf 
and  intelligent  men  for  the  purposes  of  their  institution^  and  by 
amply  rewarding  them,  there  will  be  afforded  to  those  officers  t 
stimulus  which  they  have  never  yet  felt,  and  the  want  of  which 
spirit  has  always  been  exhibited  in  the  paralyzed  efforts  of  thoae 
establishments. 

Again  it  will  be  prudent  in  this  infant  office,  to  resort  to  all  tilt 
other  organised  bodies  of  men  which  the  laws  have  already  8ano» 
tioned,  and  from  whom  different  statutes  as  well  as  the  common 
kw  have  already  demanded  the  performance  of  duties  which 
would  materially  assist  this  institution :— Mipon  which>  theielbf% 
of  course  t]ie  directors  might  depend,  as  they  could  at  all  timoi 
miforce  them  by  law,  and  the  more  prompt  executico  of  whidi  tfaey 
a^y  insure  by  the  additional  stimulus  of  reward.  These  are  iim 
Gonst;abIes  and  petty  constables,  beadleS)  and  all  ether  officers  oi 
the  sam$  cla,s^.  Of  a  different  description  from  Aete^  but  Uttk 
le«i fevvk^c^lib «ro ^ k«;qwa of dM Wi^pite   &oqidbn»ikill 
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times,  the  most  useful  information  might,  by  proper  rewards,  be 
easily  obtained,  for  the  purposes  both  of  prevention  and  detec- 
tion. 

As  the  oflice  is  to  receive  the  funds  allotted  to  paying  the 
nightly  watch,  of  course  it  will  be  expected  that  it  should  provide 
some  effectual  substitute  for  it.  This  might  be  easily  obtained 
by  a  prudent  selection  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  men  in 
every  neighbourhood,  in  which  choice,  the  Directors  will  natu- 
rally be  induced,  by  their  desire  of  securing  the  profits  of  their 
eetablishment,  *to  select  those  who  will  in  every  respect  be  the 
most  likely  properly  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  thus  as  there 
will  be  no  temptation  to  abuse  their  choice,  and  every  reason  to 
be  careful  in  it,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  the  selection  being 
properly  made.  Of  this  assertion  the  firemen  employed  by  the 
different  fire  offices  appear  to  be  an  incontestible  proof. 

As  to  their  pay,  it  may  easily  be  afforded  out  of  the  fund,  which 
will  be  fully  adequate  to  this  purpose  ^    particularly  as  it  will  be 
augmented  by  the  pay  of    the    present  watchmen.     One  man 
thus  selected  would,  with  the  greatest  ease,  watch  two  of  the 
present  rounds  \  or  as  the  division  of  labor  is  better,  and  it  would 
thereby  multiply  the  number  of  observers,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  have  the  rounds  larger,  but  three  men  at  the 
least  attached  to  each  round,  so  tliat  tlie  fatigue  would  be  but 
small,  and  by   equally  dividing  the  successive  times  of  watcUng 
between  them,  they  might  easily  give  up  a  portion  of  the  night  to 
this  duty,  without  at  all  infringing  upon  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment  in  the  day.     This    might    more    readily    be   effected  by 
selecting    those    people  who    were  engaged  in  occupations  for 
which  day-light  is  necessary,  and  who  of  course  in  the  winter 
nights,  which  require  the  longest  watching,  would  have  the  most 
disengaged  time  for  performing  it.     By  these  means  also  it  would 
weU  answer  their  purpose  to  do  it  for  a  less  hire  than  is  paid  to 
the  present  watchmen  who  do  nothing  or  little  more  i — and  it  is 
a  material  point,  that  this  pay  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  in  order 
diat  -the  rewards  for  actual  service  performed  might  be  the  lar- ' 
ger.    On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
rewards  should  never  be  fixed,  but  always  proportioned  to  the 
service  doiie>   and  the  importance  of •  the  information  afforded: 
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always  remembering,  however,  that  in  rewards  well  deserved,'  the 
Directors  cannot  be  too  liberal.  This  therefore  should  be  the  scale  of 
payment : — the  regular  pay  sufficient  only  to  retain  the  employed  : 
the  rewards  for  persons  detected  considerable, — for  crimes  prevent- 
ed, still  more  considerable.     In  districts  where  no  robberies  occur 
(or  if  some  still  occur  in  all,  to  that  in  which  there  are  the  fewest)  a 
reward,  which  will  make  the  total  receipts  of  that  district,  in  the 
year,  considerably  more  than  the  total  rewards  received  by  any  other 
district  for  the  detection  of  crimes.     The  distribution  of  the  differ- 
ent officers  employed  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  and  more  re- 
VKiote   departments  of  the  office,  should  be  as  follows :  the  Direc- 
tors would  of  course  be  employed  in  the  management  of  the  funds, 
^nd  all  the  general  and  extraordinary  business  of  the  centre  office 
*xxrith  the  principal  secretary  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  provide 
for  the  execution  of  their  orders  by  the  lower  departments.     One 
secretary  for  secret  service,  in  whom  most  unbounded  confidence 
^ould  be  reposed,  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  all 
private  communications,  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  the 
<ommunicators  of  that  intelligence  unknown,  and  clerks  must  ne- 
cessarily be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  correspond 
<lence,  and  keeping  the  books  and  registers  of  the  office,  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  for  information.  By  means  of  proper  schemes  or  cy- 
phers, the  entries  might  be  so  made  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  the  key.  In  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  perhaps  adjoining 
each  of  the  present  eight  police  offices,  there  should  be  established 
minor  offices  regulated  on  the  plan  of  the  general  office,  but  of 
course  the  officers  in  each  would  be  fewer  in  number ;  one  general 
and  confidential  secretary,  with  one  or  two  clerks,  would  probably  be 
sufficient.      The  duty  of  these  officers  would  be  to  communicate 
information  to  the  general  office,  and  to  receive  insurances,  make 
out  policies,  investigate  and  pay  claims  on  the  office,  and  in  short 
to  execute  all  the  detail  of  their  respective  districts.     The  officers 
and  runners  of  the  different  police  establishments  should,  during  the 
day,  be  employed   in  parading  and  watching  the  most  frequented 
streets,  and  in  collecting  information ;   and  should  reside  close  to 
their  offices,  that  they  might  instantly  be  summoned  at  night,  if 
occasion  should  require,  for  which  purpose  one  person  at  least 
i&ould  attend  day  and  night  at  each  of  the  poUee  offices,  uid  «lso 
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•t  the  iii8iifaiice  offices^  with  clear  direcdons  how  to  act  vpon . 
■bumiy  and  to  whom  first  to  apply.    To  the  warchrotn  will  be 
given  the  care  of  the  night,  and  to  the  beadles  from  their  local 
kaowltdgief  will  be  allotted  the  task  of  procuring  local  informationy 
particularly  as  to  the  reputed  receiving  houses^  and  the  conHables 
will  at  all  times  be  expected  to  be  vigilant  and  activey  when 
necemty  may  require.  Of  all  these  officers,  conspicuous  lists  should 
be  hung  up  in  the  subordinate  and  police  offices  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  their  parishes  and  rounds  or  districts,  and  to 
each  name  the  residence  should  be  affixed— dtflFerent  alarms  should 
be  ooncerted  .according  to  the  di£Ferent  occasions,  and  above  all 
things,  immediately  upon  an  alarm,  each  constable  should  have  his 
appointed  receiving  houses  to  observe.    Thus  much  for  the  metio- 
polia— *large  cities  or  towns  should  have  one,  two^  or  three  subor- 
dinate offices,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  upon  the  same 
foociag  as  those  in  London,  to  report  information  to  the  general 
office,    and  to  manage   the   insurance  of   its   district.     Their 
watchmen,  beadles,  and  constables^  where  they  have  all  or  any  of 
those  officers,  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  Erected 
above.    In  smaller  towns,  one  agent  to  manage  the  insurance  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  report  information  to  the  general  office^ 
will  be  sufficient,  if  connected  with  power,  to  apply  small  rewards 
in  his  neighbourhood,  according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  recetving 
directions  from  the  board  as  to  the  distribution  of  larger  rewaida. 
In  all  villages  or  hamlets  where  there  is   a  constable,  such  to 
be  employed  as  a  minor  agent,  to  report  and  communicate  with  the 
agent  at  the  neighbouring  town  i  and  where  more  than  five  houses 
uid  no  constable,  the  tything  man  to  be  soemployed^  and  if  tfaeieis 
neither  constable  nor  tythmg  man,  the  most  active  and  intriligent 
of  the  inhabitants.    Thus  there  will  be  a  regular  and  systematic 
gradation  of  duty  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest :  unremittiE^  and 
certain  information  will  be  received  fraa  every  part  of  the  kii^ 
dom,  and  security  will  be  afforded  to  the  metropolis,  citiea,  towni^ 
and  even  to  the  smallest  assemblage  of  houses.     Add  to  this  that  ai^ 
according  to  this  plan  there  will  always  be  one  or  more  offioca^  or 
at  least  agents  ever  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  receive^ 
vegister,  and  forward  to  the  superintending  officer  every  infemap 
tioii  offered,  and  as  it  will    be   the  interest  of  all  those   1A0 
subscribe  to  the  concern   as  well  as  of  those  whose   persona 
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or  property  may  be  threatened,   to  gtre  the  etrliett    infomUN 
tion  of  any  suspected  person  or  any  suspicious  circumstances,  it 
may  fairly  be  expected  that  information  would  be  pouring  in  every 
€lay  even  from  the  genera]  mass  of  the  people  \  and  no  soonef 
*«roald  a  suspicious  character  appear  in  any  district,  or  suspicious 
circumstance  be  obsenred  in  any  of  the  several  inhabitants  there^ 
^han  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  would  be  first  communicated  to 
'the  general  office,  and  again  from  thence  be  spread  over  the  whcde 
^strict  where  it  would  be  necessary ;  and  thus  the  whole  society 
«f  good  and  honest  citizens  would  form  one  compact  body,  pre- 
pared and  united  against  the  unjust  attempts  of  the  dishonest)  and 
by  these  means  a  robber  virill  become  a  universally  proscribed  and 
aiafked  character. 

The  public  roads,  however,  as  far  as  this  plail  has  already  goiie> 
siili  remain  without  any  direct  protection;    and  our  propetCy, 
vrlulst  passing  from  place  to  place,  is  still  without  an  immediate 
^iiafd.     Perhaps  the  timely  application  of  rewards  to  constables 
and  tythingmen  would  put  them  so  much  upon  the  alert  as  to  S6* 
CuT^  even  in  this  case,  the  detection  of  culprits,  if  early  alarm  wtS 
^[vaen  )  and  also  sometimes  stimulate  those  men  to  obtain  and  eons 
atmnicate  such  information  as  may  even  enable  the  general  ofie^ 
ma  some  instances,  to  prevent  intended  higlh-way  robberies.     At 
adl  events,  something  for  the  security  of  the  roads  nri^  perhaps 
Iw  effected  by  granting  exemptions  from  all  taxes,  dthes,  and  ralesi 
parliamentary  or  parochial,  to  all  cottages  hereafter  built  ad^oMng 
to  public  roads  or  highways,  and  the  land  upon  which  such  eot^ 
tages  stand,  and  garden  or  orchard  adjoining,  provided  such  C0N 
tagt  16  not  beyond  a  certain  size,  and  is  situated  not  within  fifty 
yafds=  of  any  other  akeady  erected  cottage,  and  that  some  part  of 
Ar  cottage  is  within  twenty  yards  of  the  centre  of  some  road  of 
highway,  and  that  the  land  upcm  which  sueh  cottage  standi,  i»* 
eluding  the  garden  or  orchard  adjoining,  should  not  exceed  hrif 
aiacse.    This,  it  is^  expected,  would  encourage  the  b«tldin|^  df 
cottages  at  the  sides  of  turnpike-roads }  and  should  that  br  the 
Sase^  the  inhabitaiits  of  those  houses^  in  case  of  robbery,  wuuM 
iffasd  vntf  assistance,  and  speedily  spread  the  darm ;  and*  being 
sooDuaged  by  rewards,  would  in  a  diort  time^  by  dieir  vigihneef 
psfseas  tkr  possibiliiy  of  robberies  on  the  rosNi.    SlMiMthitte 
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found^^ln  insuiTicicnt  inducement  to  encourage  the  bmldn^  of 
Iiduses  by  the  sides  of  the  highways,  the  bnd  to  be  exeoipCed 
might  be  increased,  or  other  temptations  held  out  to  the  land- 
owners, so  as  at  last  to  induce  them  to  adopt  this  method^  which 
would  add  to  their  own  individual  security,  and  to  the  security  of 
their  property,  whilst  it  would  increase  the  number  of  cottaq;e$f 
which  are  in  most  parts  of  the  country  much  wanted,  many  fami- 
lies now  generally  living  together,  a  circumstance  oftentimes  inju^ 
rious  both  to  their  health  and  morals* 

The  principal  advantages  proposed  by  this  plan  are,  first,  (as  has 
been  said  before)  that  it  engages  the  strong  motive  of  self-interest 
in  its.  success  \  next,  that  it  is  to  form  one  general,  umted^  and 
comprehensive  system,  all  the  minor  parts  of  the  institution  ena- 
pating  from  the  head  as  their  source,  and  making  together  one 
Gooipact  whole.  With  this  view,  it  is  thought  particulariy  ad^ 
visable,  that  if  this  plan  should  be  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be 
adopted  entire,  and  carried  into  execution  on  one  general  scate, 
before  any  individual,  with  tlie  wish  of  making  it  the  soavce  of 
private  gain,  might  attempt  such  a  design ;  when  probably  other 
unconnected  oiRces  of  tliis  description  would  spring  up9  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  separately  would  produce  only 
the  ordinary  profit  of  such  institutions  to  those  engaged  in  them, 
andj  comparatively  speaking,  but  little  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large :  for  in  that  case,  each  office  would  have  separately  to  en- 
counter all  those  difficulties  which  in  this  plan  the  centre  office 
alone  would  experience;  and,  after  all,  they  could  not  be  effectu^ 
ally  surmounted.  Besides,  these  offices  getting  into  many  difierent 
bands,  their  interests  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  each  other, 
instead  of  being  united,  and  that  scheme,  from  which,  i£  ex- 
hibiting one  strong,  active,  and  self-united  body,  the  most  vigor- 
ous efiects  might  be  expected,  would,  under  those  circumstances, 
become  nothing  but  a  disjointed  and  incongruous  mass,  of  which 
weakness,  inactivity,  and  inefficacy,  would  be  the  principal  features. 

Again :  we  may  consider  the  number  of  persons  who  from  the 
smallness  of  the  shares  will  probably  be  tempted  to  subscribe^ 
and  those  who  to  secure  themselves  will  most  likely  be  induced  to 
insure ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  number  of  vigilant  asditants 
which  the  institution  will  have  from  those  who  will  seek  for  tfaeir 
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lewards,  it  w^l  be  easy  to  see  how  large  a*IiQdy/will  be  ehgi^ed 
by  their  interest  to  oppose  the  now  prosperou§:}x>dy  of  robbert. 
It  would  be  giving  too  gloomy  a  picture  of  society  to  imagine  that 
the  nun>ber  of  those  who  live  upon  theft  can  exceed  ^the  total  num- 
ber of  subscribers,  insurers,  directors,  secretaries,  clet^ks,  officers, 
ruiiners,  agents,  constables,  tythingmen,  and  others,   which  this 
plan  will  set  actively  at  work  against  them ;  and  if  they  do  not 
exceed  this  number^  (it  surely  is  impossible  that  they  can  amount 
to  half  of  them,)  we  may  readily  conclude  that  such  a  united  body 
^fvould  soon  triumph  over  the  unorganized  bands  of  depredators* 
^Another  advantage  proposed  is,  that  information  of   suspicious 
<:Jiaracters  being  received  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at  the 
general  office,  and  again  issued  from  thence  to  all  the  other  officeSf 
ItLieves,  for  the  future,  would  have  no  hiding-place,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  perpetrate  any  crimes  unknown,  and 
^lius  profit  and  impunity,  the  present   too  strong  incitements  to 
"K-obbery,  would  be  removed  ;  and  where  prevention  did  not  anti- 
cipate their  gain,  detection  would  certainly  insure  their  punish- 
nent.     There  is  no  doubt  but  these  men  well  consider  the  chances 
^f  their  profits  and  their  impunity  :  they  never  would  risque  their 
lives  for  so  precarious  a  hope  of  success.     But  the  chief  benefit  of 
Xhisplan  is,  that  a  comprehensive  and  vigorous  police  establishment 
"will  b&  formed,  without  incurring  any  additional  public  charge^ 
«md  the  individual  expense  which  will  be  incurred  will  be  volun- 
tary.    And  another  scarcely  less  important  consideration  is,  that 
the  whole  of  this  will  be  done  with  but  little  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  and  very  immaterial  changes  in  the  laws: 
the  only  one  which  I  am  at  present  aware  will  be  necessary  isy 
that  the  agents  of  the  several  subsidiary  offices  should  be  enabled 
to  bring  actions  against  the  hundred  for  any  sums  of  money  which 
they  may  have  paid  to  persons  robbed,  and  which,  according  to 
the  existing  laws,  these  persons  can  now  claim  of  the  hundred* 
And  should  the  exemptions  be  allowed  for  houses  built  near  the 
public  roads,  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Act  granting  the  exemptions,  declaring  that  by- 
inhabiting  such  houses  a  settlement  should  not  be  acquired. 

Since  I  have  commenced  the  explanation  of  this  plan,  I  harecon- 
tuljted  Mr.  Colquhoun's  useful  worki  in  order  to  learn  if  any  thing 
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hen  advanced  would  militate  against  the  doctrines  or 
mendationa  which  that  very  experienced  magistrate  faai  suggcstedy 
and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  in  almost  every  part  doctrines  are  laid 
down  with  which  this  scheme  would  correspond,  and  the  deside- 
rata there  mentioned  will,  as  I  conceive,  be  found  in  this  plan.  In 
condudif^,  therefore,  that  part  of  my  observations  which  relates 
to  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  proposed,  I  cannot  illustrate  them 
better  than  by  transcribing  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Ccrfquhoun's 
booky  and  referring  to  otiiers,  in  which  he  has  stated  the  necessity 
of  those  regulations  which  it  is  intended  this  plan  should  provide. 

In  page  25,  enumerating  the  causes  of  the  present  inefficacy  of 
the  police,  he  attributes  it  to  '<  the  want  of  an  active  principle, 
calculated  to  concentrate  and  connect  the  whole  police  of  the  m^ 
tiopoKs  and  the  nation,  and  to  reduce  the  general  management  to 
aystem  and  method,  by  the  interposition  of  a  superintending 
agency,  composed  of  able,  intelligent,  and  indefarigable  men." 
Able  and  intelligent  men  only,  at  least  sufBciently  so  to  manaq^e 
tlus  establishment,  will  undertake  it,  and  their  interest  in  its  auc- 
ceaa  will  make  them  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  its  concerns. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say,  **  On  these  persons  it  is  proposed 
ikonld  devolve  the  subordinate  care  and  direction  of  the  general 
police  of  the  metropolis,  so  as  to  obtain,  by  the  introduction  of 
order  and  arrangement,  a  complete  history  of  the  connections  and 
pursuits  of  all  or  most  of  the  criminal  and  fraudulent  persons  who 
fesort  to  the  metropolis  (either  natives  or  foreigners);  forming 
fipom  such  materials  a  register  of  all  known  offenders,  and  thereby 
establishing  a  clue  for  their  detection  as  often  as  they  are  charged 
with  committing  depredations  upon  the  public ;  with  power  to 
feward  officers  of  justice,  and  all  other  persons  whose  services  are 
found  to  be  useful  in  the  discovery  or  detection  of  delinquents  of 
every  description — to  keep  an  account  of  property  stolen,  or 
procured  by  swindling  or  fraudulent  transactions,  in  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain— to  establish  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  magistrates  in  town  and  country,  so  as  to  be 
able  more  efiectuaUy  to  watch  the  motions  of  all  suspected  per* 
sons,  with  a  view  to  quick  and  immediate  detection,  and  to  inter- 
pose such  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  every  class  of  offenders  as 
may  diminish  crimes  bj  tacieasing  the  risque  of  detectkn.  ^AIf 
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thiif  under  ctrcnmstanoes  where  a  tenire-foint  would  be  farmed^ 
mk  tbe  general  afiairs  of  the  police  be  condvcted  with  method  and 
legufarityj;  and  the  whole  system  be  carried  on  with  that  intelli- 
gence and  benefit  to  the  country  which  must  arise  from  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  business  being  directed  solely  to  these  objects.** 
AH  these  ends  are  intended  to  be  efi^cted,  and  the  regulations  and 
mraiigements  there  proposed,  or  at  least  something  to  the  same 
purpooe,  to  be  established  by  the  plan  here  detailed. 

In  the  third  head  of  enumeration,  he  mentions  the  w»it  of  pd* 
fice  establishments  in  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns ;  which  by  this  plan  are  provided:  in  the  fourth,  the  want 
of  a  public  prosecutor  for  the;  Crown^  tvfaich  deficiency  might  be 
-easily  supplied  by  an  officer  of  this  establishment,  appointed  solely 
Ito  conduct  all  prosecutions  in  which  the  office  may  be  concerned. 

In  the  fifth  head,  he.  deplores  the  want  of  a  more  correct  Und 
vegular  system,  for  the  purpose  of  -obtaining  the  fullest  and  most 
^uAentic  information.  By  this  plan  such  a  system  is  efiectuall j 
fvovided. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  die  author,  amongst  the 
general  rmles  which  he  suggests  for  the  improrement  of  our  penal 
code^  recommends  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  die  injured 
party.  That  is  here  effectually  provided  for,  although  by  meanjt 
different  from  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Colquhoun. 

In  c3iap.  9,  the  increase  of  crimes  is  justly  ascribed  to  the  de» 
fident  and  ill-executed  laws,  and  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
pdke ;  and  in  c&ap.  12  it  is  observed,  as  a  cause  of  complaint^ 
that  responsibility,  as  to  objects  of  police,  attaches  no*where.  As 
to  the  system  desired,  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  supply  it :  and 
far  respoosibiiity,  die  more  energetic  motive  of  interest  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  employing  and  rewarding  constables  and  other  peace-offi- 
cers ss  secured  in  this  scheme,  as  is  recommended  by  Colquhouo 
io  his  14tfa  chapter.  And  the  weU<-known  reluctance  and  back- 
wanbiest  of  those  whose  property  has  been  stolen  in  maUng  ap- 
]dicariM  for  assistance  to  recover  their  property,  or  to  detect  the 
iifieaden,  is  sufficiently  counteracted  by  making  it  necessary  for 
them  to  apply  for  remuneration  from  the  office,  who  will  immedi- 
ly  institute  the  proper  search  and  inquiries.  And  the  ill  effi^cti 
Vol.  ill,  Pnw.  No.V.  R 
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of  their  mistaken  humanity  will  be  obviated^  and  die  hope  of  im- 
punity be  withdrawn  from  the  guilty,  by  the  certainty  of  prosecu- 
jtion  I  besides  that  all  inducements  to  the  compounding  of  felonies 
will  be  effectually  removedi  and  this  head  of  the  law  almost  ren- 
dered useless. 

'  The  small  number  of  officers  exclusively  employed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  immense  property  of  this  kingdom,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  funds  to  reward  them,  the  want  of  any  stimulus  to  the  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  necessity  of  a  plan  to  consolidate  the  whole 
tribe  of  constables,  beadles,  and  watchmen  into  one  body,  and  die 
propriety  of  making  their  offices  .desirable  and  reputable,  will  all 
be  provided  for  by  this  institution  ^  as  well  as  the  other  desiderata 
mendpned  by  Mr.  G>lquhoun,  which  seem  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  be  supplied,  to  an  extent  even  beyond>  that  which  hit 
book  declares  as  necessary,  by  this  easy  and  cheap,  though  com- 
prehensive and  effecdve  establishment. 

Having  cursorily  stated  the  proposed  advantages  of  this  insdtii- 
tion,  it  now  seems  necessary  to  anticipate  some  few  of  the  most 
obvious  objecdons  that  will  probably  be  urged  against  its  establish- 
ment. The  first,  no  doubt,  will  be,  that  it  will  not  succeed  as  a 
speculation  ;  that  none  will  be  induced  to  subscribe ;  and  that  it 
will  fail  in  its  very  birth.  But  is  it  the  disinclination  of  the  £i^« 
lish  to  speculation  that  will  authorise  this  supposidon^  when  the 
South-Sea  bubble  is  remembered  ?  when  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
necessary  to  restrain  this  disposition  to  improvidence  and  ill* 
digested  schemes  ?  when  lotteries  are  supported  by  eager  pur* 
chasers  i  when  tunnels,  canals,  docks,  theatres,  improvements,  ai^ 
works  of  every  description,  are  with  unremitting  perseverance  pur- 
sued, and  funds,  without  difficulty,  and  apparendy  without  end, 
are  constandy  and  almost  immediately  subscribed  ? 

Should  the  plan  survive  this  objection,  the  next  probably  will  be, 
that  those  who  subscribe  will  lose  their  money,  and  obtain  no  pro- 
fit i  that  the  risk  and  demand  upon  the  office  will  be  great,  and 
the  frauds  practised  upon  it  sdll  greater.  To  this  it  must  be  an- 
swered, that  to  the  offices  already  established,  the  ship,  lifei  and 
^  fire  insurances,  those  objections  exist  to  a  still  greater  degree,  and 
yet  they  are  found  to  be  most  prosperous  speculadons  to  the  partm 
concerned  in  them.     In  the  first  there  is  the  risk  by  anned.  and 
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active  enemies,  by  dangers  of  storms  and  tempests,  none  of  whicbi 
it  may  be  observed,  are  within  the  controul  of  the  insures.     In 
the  second  there  are  the  multiplied  dangers  and  casualties  of  eveff 
moment  of  life  to  be  calculated ;  all  equally  beyond  either  the  coo* 
troul  or  the  foresight  of  man,  so  as  to  render  this  mode  of  insnr* 
ance,  with  respect  at  least  to  each  individual  case,  purely  a  matter 
of  chance  ;  and  in  the  third  instance,  the  care  which  should  pre* 
vent  the  danger  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  or  influence  of  t)^ 
office :  and  as  to  fraud,  it  surely  will  not   be  contended  that  if^ 
each  of  those  instances  a  wider  door  is  not  opened  to  it,  when  k  if 
considered  that  the  transactions  of  the  first  are  in  some  cases  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  correct  information  is  often  difficult  to  bt 
obtained;  and  in  other  cases,  where  a  total  loss  has  happened  at 
sea,  all  evidence  of  fraud,  if  any,  must  have  perished  with  the 
ship.     In  the  second,  perhaps  there  may  be  less ;  but  in  the  thirdf 
where  the  destructive  element  generally  reduces  to  ruin  every  ves- 
tige of  testimony  which  might  establish  fraud,  surely  the  tempta^ 
tion  is  unusually  great,  and  but  in  a  small  degree  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  detection.     In  the  institution  above  described,  the  risk 
to  be  incurred  might  perhaps  be,  and  indeed  most  probably  would 
be,  at/irstt  very  considerable;    but  the   danger  to  be    insured 
against  would  always  be  under  the  control  of  the  officers,  and 
the  diligence  which  they  would  use  would  soon  effectually  reduce 
it  within  the  smallest  bounds.    This  distinguishing  feature  :|nd 
advantage  it  would  have  over  all  other  insurances'—- that  nothing 
but  its  own  negligence  can  involve  it  in  difficulties ;  and  against 
fraud,  the  number  of  officers  which  it  will  have  on  the  alert  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  will  be  an  almost  certain  guard. 

Another  argument,  in  answer  to  both  these  objections,  may 
promptly  be  drawn  from  the  societies  already  established  for  the  pre^ 
vention  of  frauds  and  robberies,  to  none  of  which  is  there,  I  believe 
the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  subscribers ;  and  in  no  instance, 
notwithstanding  the  charges  they  incur  for  prosecutions,  (which  in 
such  small  societies  must  necessarily  be  very  large  in  proportion  to 
their  profits,)  have  their  funds  proved  deficient;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  rather  been  redundant. 

To  the  third  objection  which  may  perhaps  be  advanced  of  the 
improbability  tha  itl^e  plan  will  not  produce  the  effect  intended,  er 
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be  pursued  and  executed  with  that  vigilance  and  perseverance  *m 
sR  its  departments  which  have  been  supposed,  I  would  first  in- 
itanee  the  efiect  which  has  been  confessedly  produced  in  every 
^bstrict  in  which  the  societies  above  alluded  to  have  been  estab- 
fidied,    notwithstanding  they  are   so  small    in   themselves,    so 
Kmited  in  their  object,  and  so   imperfect  in  their  constitution^ 
whilst  they  above  all  ^ngs  want  the  great  consolidating  principle 
of  unity  which  this  plan  will  possess.     Again :  the  general  efiect, 
Vhich  has  been  produced  by  the  offices  for  insurance  ag»n9t  fire, 
night  be  mentioned.    The  ravages  of  that  destructive  element, 
which  heretofore  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and  which  has  since 
jepeatedly  threatened  whole  districts,  and  been  productive  of  the 
inost  extensive  loss  and  misery,  are  now  restrained  within  limits 
comparatively  small,  being  generally  confined  to  one  house,  and 
firequently  reduced  even  before  it  has  proceeded  to  that  extent. 
Who  can  see  the  prompt  and  active  exertions  of  the  different  fire 
bo£es  from  the  various  parts  of  the  metropoUs,  immediately  after 
die  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  without  being  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
the  same  result  would  be  produced  by  insurances  against  robbery, 
particularly  where  they  should  be  effected,  as  is  above  proposed, 
by  one  united  and  systematized  national  office;  which  I  must 
again  repeat  is  the  only  certain  mode  of  carrying  this  plan  to  its 
utmost  extent. 

One  other  objection  remains,  which  diere  can  be  no  doubt  will 
instantly  be  raised  against  this  plan  with  overbearing  clamor ;  this 
)a  the  dreadful  charge  of  espionage  :  and  if  this  were  likely  to  be 
(nroduced  to  any  unconstitutional  extent  by  this  institution,  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  recommended.     But  it  is  not  very  evident  how 
that  system  of  inquiry  which  is  to  lead  only  to  the  detection  of 
trinies,  can  effect  any  but  those  who,  one  would  imagine,  would  not 
be  very  ready  to  boast  of  their  dissatisfaction,  and  whom  not  to 
watch  and  control,  would  be  the  most  unpardonable  neglect,  both 
|n  the  laws  and  the  executive  government.     The  system  of  inquiry 
and  watching  which  is  here  recommended,  is  far  from  being  so 
extensive  or  rigid  as  the  old  system  authorized  by  our  most  ancient 
bws,  by  which  the  neighbourhood  was  made  responsible  for  all 
robberies  committed  amongst  them ;  and  which  law  must  neces- 
sarily have  induced  diem  to  such  a  watchful  attentioa  as  shouid  at 
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all  times  make  them  aware  of  the  suspected^  characters  amon; 
them^  and  thus  enable  them^  in  case  of  robbery,  readily  to  fix  up 
the  guilty. 

Haying  now  shown  the  present  defective  state  of  the  police,  a 
the  improbability  of  trifling  alterations  producing  amendme 
since  they  have  already  failed ;  having  therefore  shown  the  nee 
sity  of  some  new  system,  and  exphined  the  one  here  propose 
having  pointed  out  its  advantages,  and  proved  them  by  facts,  a 
by  the  concurring  opinions  of  an  experienced  Magistrate ;  a 
having  answered,  as  far  as  they  can  be  anticipated,  the  few  m 
obvious  objections  to  this  plan ;  the  author  has  done  his  duty ;  i 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  scheme  must  be  the  act  of  othersj 
whom  is,  left  the  consideration  of  it.  One  only  hope,  however; 
entertained,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  an  Englishman 
that  whatever  system  may  be  adopted,  our  property  may  be  rt 
dered  safe  from  robbery,  and  we  may  by  some  means  or  other 
able  to  lie  secure  in  our  beds. 


i^b&ert)dtion<s 


ON     TI1£ 


BILL 


ENDERING  THE  MILITIA  DISPOSABLE  FOR 


FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


\ 

.'/■■    5 

BY        %  •  .     -      .        >/ 


JOHN   PHILIPPART5  ESQ. 


"  Of  all  things  tending  to  the  greatness  of  any  Kingdom  or 
State,  the  principal  is,  to  have  a  race  of  military  men.'' 

Lord  Bacon. 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 

LORD  VISCOUNT  CASTLEREAGH, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

My  Lord, 

Permit  me  respectfully  to  oflFer  for  your  Lordship's  consi- 
deratton  the  following  Remarks  on  the  Bill  you  haTc  lately 
introduced  in  Parliament,  for  rendering  the  Militia  dispo- 
sable for  Foreign  Service. 

I  am  encouraged  to  this  address  from  having  received  the 
favorable  opinions  of  several  distinguished  officers,  on  the 
measure  I  had  the  honor  to  recommend  twelve  months 
since,  in  my  "  ObservaticMie  on  the  Military  System  of  the 
British  Empire/'  as  well  as  from  a  perfect  conviction  that 
your  Lordship  will  with  pleasure  receive  suggestions  re- 
spectfully offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion :  more  especially  as  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  failed  of 
acquiring  that  success  which  your  Lordship  must  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  from  a  knowledge  that  before  the  object  you 
have  in  view  can  be  possibly  attsuned,  the  Bill  must  under- 
go some  very  material  amendments.  I  have  further  to 
assure  your  Lordship  that  only  such  observations  shall  be 
intruded  as,  I  am  certain,  are  in  unison  with  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  officers  of  long  service  and  talents,  and  whose 
ideas  on  so  very  important  an  alteration  in  the  military  systems 
of  this  Empire  claim,  and  I  am  convinced  will  receive,  at- 
tention both  from  your  lordship  and  the  British  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
With  sincere  respect. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  PHILIPPART. 

London,  March  ],  1814. 
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HE  various  remarks  I  have  at  different  dmes  p^tn  to 
"•ie  public  on  the  military  systems  and  economy  of  this 
^rountry,  have  been  solely  prompted  by  a  firm  pei^uasion 
^hat  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Englfehman  to  contribute,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities,  towards  the  safety  and  benefit  of 
Oreat  Britain.  If,  therefore,  either  in  proposmg  improve- 
ments and  remedies,  or  pointing  out  defects,  my  observa-' 
lions  are  of  service,  I  am  fully  recompensed 

The  Kll  for  rendering  the  militia  disposable  for  foreign 
service,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  military  interests 
of  this  ooimtry,  and  if  a  measure  of  that  kind  could  be  effect- 
naSfy  carried  into  execution,  our  military  capabilides  wouFd 
be  much  greater  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  there  Is  no 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  we  more  required 
a  powerful  British  military  force,  or  when  it  could  be  of 
greater  service,  than  at  the  present  moment. 

In  discussing  therefore  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Secretary  of  State*s  plan,  I  feel  sensible 
that  my  motives  will  be  understood  and,  I  trust,  that  this 
atttsnpi  to  prove  in  what  manner  the  militia  might  be  ren- 
dered disposable,  will  be  read  with  attention  by  those  whom 
it  most  interests. 
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To  afford  every  individual  who  may  peruse  this  paper 
a  correct  view  of  the  Bill  in  question,  as  well  as  of 
the  propositions  I  shall  offer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
the  clauses  contained  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  Bill,  with  ob- 
servations on  those  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  pre- 
vented the  measure  receiving  the  success  his  Lordship  must 
have  expected. 


1st  Clause.— His  Majesty  empowered  to  accept  the  vo- 
luntary offers  of  a  proportion  of  the  Militia  to  serve  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

2d  Clause. -^Bounty  of  eight  guineas  to  persons  making 
voluntary  offers.  * 

Unobjectionable. 

Sd  Clause. — Commanding  officers  to  explain  that  the 
offer  is  to  be  voluntary. 

4th  Clause. — ^The  services  of  three  field-officers  may  be 
accepted  with  nine  hundred  men.  Two  field-officers  with 
six  hundred  men ;  and  one  with  three  hundred,  &c.  And 
proportion  of  other  officers  according  to  the  establishment. 
.  With  regard  to  this  clause,  it  should  be.  inquired  whether 
the  field-officers  in  general  of  Militia  regiments  can  possibly 
be  considered  competent  to  the  command  of  regular  regi- 
ments on  service  ?  Many  militia  field-officers  I  admit  to  be 
gentlemen  of  great  ability,  but  if  by  his  Majesty's  regula* 
tions  it  is  required  that  an  officer  should  serve  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  before  he  can  be  qualified  for  the  situation  of 
field-officer ;  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  those 
officers  who  have  never  seen  any  service,  who  are  practi- 

'  Milfdamen  ▼olunteering  for  the  line,  if  inlisling  for  an  unlimitied 
period  of  service,  are  to  receive  sixteen  guincai  i  if  tot  a^  limited, 
tmdvt  goinesi.—- Fuif  Afp^fMx  (B.) 
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cally,  if  not  totally,  unacquainted  with  the  routine  of  regu* 
lar  service,  with  the  duties,  and  internal  and  external  ma- 
jriagement  of  regular  regiments  in  the  field,  cannot  compe- 
tently discharge  the  trust  which  will  be  confided  in  them,  if 
^qypdnted  field-officers  of  the  line  ;  and  which  they  acquire 
irom  bringing  into  the  regular  service  a  certain  quota  of 
men. 

Would  any  general  officer  expect  that  field-officers  of 
regiments  thus  appointed  could  execute  the  duties  imposed 
on  them  when  employed  on  actual  foreign  service?  that 
they  would  fulfil  as  required  the  orders  he  might  issue,  and 
satisfactorily  direct  the  operations  of  their  corps  in  services 
of  hazard  and  importance.  Will  the  commanding  general 
have  that  necessary  confidence  in  his  forces,  when  his  prin- 
cipal agents,  field-officers,  are  gentlemen  inexperienced  in 
actual  warfare  ?  And  can  the  country  expect  him  to  suc- 
ceed against  troops  whose  officer^  are  men  of  the  greatest 
eq)erience  and  ability  ? 

'  Such  are  the  considerations  which  a  clause  of  this  nature 
requires ;  and  I  feel  certain  that  they  will  even  be  regarded 
as  just  by  the  field-officers  of  militia  regiments.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  their  honor  or  character,  when  I  observe 
they  cannot  be  in  reason  expected  competent  to  the  duties 
of  similar  situations  in  the  regular  army.  The  services 
of  the  latter  and  the  militia  are  totally  different;  and 
•Idiough  a  field-officer  may  be  equal  to  every  Militia  duty» 
it  must  require  time  to  render  him  adequate  to  the  discharge 
of  the  more  arduous  and  important  trusts  confided  in  field- 
officers  of  the  regular  forces ;  especially  that  most  important 
pointy  the  taking  care  of  the  men  when  in  the  field. 

Instead  therefore  of  the  clause  in  question,  I  have  to 
suggest  the  following  amendment. 

Allow  every  militia  officer,  from  the  rank  of  lieateonc- 


colonel  downwards^  viho  diaU  bring  with  him  a  tertam 
qyota  of  mcn^  rank  one  degree  inferior  to  that  which  ha 
enjoyed  in  the  nulitia.  The  lieutenant-Oolonelciea  diouUl 
be  <&posed  of  among  half^pay  actire  majors^  on  their  pay-' 
mg  the  regulated  difference  of  ftill  and  half-pay ;  or  ^Ycn 
to  those  minors  on  fiiU  pay  who  may  be  deemed  by  bii 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  deserving  of 
Such  profHoticxi.  The  senior  majorities  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  like  manner  to  the  Ueutenant-colon^lcice. 

The  junior  majorities  to  be  held  by  lieutemnt^cdoiids  of 
tfie  militia ;  companies  by  majors  of  the  milida ;  lieutenuit* 
cies  by  captains  of  the  militia ;  and  the  carnnttssiont  Sox 
Msigncies  to  be  diq>osed  of  agreeably  to  the  present  aitny 
ngiilations. 

In  carrying,  however,  a  measure  of  thb  nature  into  effecti 
a  judicious  and  impartial  distribution  o£  several  of  the  new 
eommissfons  should  take  place.  If  many  of  these  were 
given  to  meritorious  officers  on  half-pay,  gf eat  bai^  wi^bt 
accrue  to  the  service ;  and  the  disposable  nnlhary  force  o: 
tbe  empire  augmented  in  such  manner,  that^  aftor 
campaign,  the  militia  officers,  by  being  under  the  directicH^ 
df  the  reguhu*s,  would  acquire,  in  a  considerable  degree^  a, 
proper  knowledge  of  their  8ituati0ns.  Whereas  if  thejr 
were  continued,  as  proposed,  together  under  the  directidia 
of  militia  Ueutenant-colonels,  &c.  it  must  require  a  Very  loag^ 
time  before  they  can,  if  ever,  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of" 
their  duties,  and  become  experienced  officers. 

As  colonels  of  regiments  have  generally  his  Majeaty^s 
ccmtinual  lesre  of  absence,  the  service  would  not  sufier 
if  the  colondbcies  of  any  new  corps  were  given  to  patriotic 
(pentlemen  of  fortune,  of  eminent  respectability,  oa  con- 
^deration  of  their  clothing,  for  the  first  year^  tbe  wbok  of 
men. 
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5th  Clause. — His  Majesty  may  ibrm  the  xnlXda  £ot  ex-* 
tended  service  into  such  provisional  regiments  or  batcaliqjEM 
as  he  may  think  fit. 

This  clause  is  partly  replied  to  by  my  answers  to  the  pre- 
ceding one :  but  I  conceive  that  the  regular  force  of  the 
country  would  be  better  improved  by  the  militia-men 
being  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the  diflferent  regiments  of 
the  line,  and  their  officers  appointed,  as  I  have  already  de* 
scribed,  to  such  regiments  as  may  experience  from  the 
Tolunteerings  an  augmentation  of  their  establishments. 

6th  Clause. — Officers  of  the  militia  not  to  take  any 
higher  rank  than  lieutenant-colonel. 

My  opinion  on  this  clause  is  fully  given  in  the  answei:  to 
the  4th. 

7th  Clause. — ^In  case  sufficient  officers  do  not  volunteer^ 
his  Majesty  may  appoint  officers. 

From  the  nature  of  the  present  Bill,  there  appears  to  be 
no  chance  of  a  want  of  officers :  but  if  the  Bill  is  amended, 
as  it  necessarily  must,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  in  case 
of  an  insufficiency  should  certainly  be  from  the  line. 

8th  Clause.  —  Officers  whose  offers  of  extended  service 
are  accepted,  entitled  to  half-pay :  but  not  if  they  do  not 
join  and  serve  upon  being  required  to  supply  vacancies* 
Pensions  to  widows  of  officers  killed  on  service. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Bill,  the 
militia  officer  is  benefited :  but  the  p(»nts  in  this  clause 
appear  equitable,  and  the  latter  is  most  essential. 

9th  Clause.— Militia  on  extended  service  subject  to  Mu- 
tiny Act  as  regulars :  and  militia  officers  and  officers  of  re- 
gular forces  to  sit  indiscriminately  on  courts-martial. 

These  points  are  unobjectionable.  The  service  of  the 
country  would  have  been  benefited  if  the  latter  had  been 
always  practised,  as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  plea  for  ane- 
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gular  and  militia  officers  not  ^tting  iftdiscriminately  on 
courts-martial. 

10th  Clause.— To  continue  militia,  and  remain  subject 
to  militia  regulations,  except  as  particularly  provided  by 
this  act. 

In  what  manner  this^  clause  is  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, I  have  not  been  able  clearly  to  ascertain.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  if,  when  the  militia  forces  are  constituted  re- 
gulars, an  officer  of  the  former  exchanges  with  the  latter, 
he  is  still  to  be  considered  as  a  militia  officer ;  or  that  the 
regular  officer  becomes  a  militia-man?  In  numerous  in- 
stances, according  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  act,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  annexed  list,'  militia  officers  will 
volunteer  with  their  men  into  the  different  regiments  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them  :  and  it  will  only  be  in  some  cases 
that  militia  officers  will  be  attached  to  the  provisional  bat- 
talions or  regiments. 

11th  Clause. — His  Majesty  may  make   regulations  for 
retaining  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  drunmiers, 
as  supernumeraries. 
Unobjectionable. 

1 2th  Clause. — Militia-men  may  inlist  together  as  a  com* 
pany  of  not  less  than  100 ;  and  his  Majesty  may  appoint 
officers  from  the  militia,  and  make  battalions  of  such  com- 
panies, &c. 

This  clause  appears  to  me  highly  objectionable,  as,  in 
conformity  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  observation  on 

'  Vide  Appendix :  in  which  also  is  given  the  special  instnictioni 
for  the  guidance  of  general  officers  and  others  employed  in  cairying 
into  e£Fect  the  volunteering  of  the  militia  for  the  regular  service, 
marked  (B) :  and  extracts  of  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  at  War,  addressed  to  commanding  officers  of  militia  regi* 
ments,  marked  (C> 
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clause  7,  if  an  Insufficienqf  of  officers  occurs,  thej  certainly 
thould  be  appointed  from  the  line. 

rsth  Clause.— -Certain  persons  not  to  inlist  without  the 
consent  of  the  conunanding  officer ;  viz.  adjutant's  clerk 
or  regimental  clerk,  drununer,  musician,  armourer,  artil- 
lery-man, or  matross. 

The  men  mentioned  in  this  clause  being  certainly  requi- 
site to  every  regiment,  their  exclusion  from  the  general  vo- 
lunteering, except  with  the  special  permission  of  their  com- 
manding  officers,  is  unobjectionable. 

14th  Clause. — Commanding  officers  may  refuse  to  dis- 
charge men,  upon  sufficient  cause. 

This  clause  affords  to  conunanding  officers  a  power 
which  I  must  consider  as  highly  detrimental  to  the  military 
aisrvice.  I  have  mentioned  in  my  former  observations,  that 
th^  occasional  volunteerings  from  the  militia  have  given 
birth  to  a  conduct  in  some  commanding  officers  certainly 
rqnrehensible.  '^  At  the  periods  of  recruidng  from  the 
militia,  every  officer  is  bound  to  promote  the  same,  as  it  is 
the  object  of  our  executive  government ;  yet  commanding 
officers  of  several  militia  regiments  have  contrived  to  absent, 
or  engage  upon  particular  duties,  the  grenadiers,  light  in* 
fantry,  and  best  men  of  their  corps,  rill  the  rime  of  receiv- 
mg  recruits  expired,  or  unril  the  worst  part  of  their  regi- 
ments  had  volunteered;  and  although  numbers  of  the 
Biiest  men  would  have  rejoiced  in  offering  their  services 
For  the  line^  th^  have  been  prevented  by  this  flagirious  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  their  officers. 

In  the  above  statement  I  am  borne  out  by  perhaps  every 
commanding  officer  of  a  regular  regiment,  who  has  had 
KCasipn  to  distribute  recruiting  parries,  at  the  period  of 
irolunteerings,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom :  and  it  is 
iBict  sufficient  to  condemn  in  toto  a  clause  of  this  descrip- 
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1 5th  Ctame«-»«^rBons  discharged  refusbg  to  inlietp  or 
not  approved  of,  shall  contiiiue  to  belong  to  the  regiment 
from  which  discharged. 

Hiis  clause  is  unobjectionable :  but  I  must  beg  to  re» 
mark  that  the  system  frequently  practised  by  Serjeants,  of 
engaging  men,  when  intoxicated,  to  accept  their  discbaxge 
(and  who  generally  afterwards  revise  to  inlist)  should  be 
prevented, 

1 6th  Clause.— -^o  person  shall  be  drafted  from  the  re* 
giment  in  which  he  inlisted. 

Unobjectionable. 

17th  Clause. — ^Militia  officers  volunteering  to  serve  in 
the  regular  forces  to  have  half-pay. 

As  answer  to  8th  clause. 

1 8th  Clause.-^Number  of  men  taken  from  the  militia 
net  to  exceed  90,000. 

19th  Clause. — 51  G.  III.  relating  to  militia  inlisting  k 
die  line,  to  continue  in  force,  except  in  the  particular 
specified  in  this  act. 

20th  Clause.*^Act  not  to  extend  to  the  London  militia*. 

21st  Clause^-~Act  may  be  altered  or  repealed  this 
sion. 


As  the  principal  part  of  militia-men  are  married,  and 
have  femilies  chargeable  to  the  different  parishes  <^  #ie 
Uiuted  Kingdom  on  the  death  of  their  husbands  cnt  fis^efs^ 
it  appears  to  me  unreasonable  to  expect  that  men  enjoying 
this  satisfaction  will  become  regular  soldiers  unless  ike  like 
prospects  are  held  out  to  them,  at  least  for  a  certain  Maiteed 
time. — ^b  it  natural  that  men,  for  the  sake  <:f  a  baimtf  tf 
twelve  or  dxteen  gttineas,  should  acquiesM  fid  tfie  rs- 
flexion  that  those  most  dear  to  them  wSl,  ill  dlec^eHldf 
their  fall,  be  left  totally  destitute,  friendless^  and  UB|f«*^ 
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lected?   These  are  considerations  to  which  militia-meii  are 
not  lost^  and  are  considerations  that  will  be  present  to  every 
married  militia-man,  and  deter  him  from  becoming  a  regular 
soldier  under  the  present  Bill. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  wish 
that  a  Stationary  Depot  was  established  for  every  regiment 
of  the  line,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  to 
such  depots,  barracks  and  regimental  schools  were  at- 
^siched. 

When  a  regiment  is  ordered  on  foreign  service  its  depot 
'^Bvould  aflTord  an  asylum  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  sol- 
<^ers ;    and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  soldier,  a  pension 
^oidd  be  provided  for  the  wife,  out  of  a  general  regimen- 
^  contribution  fund,  aided  by  some  government  support. 
TTie  children  of  soldiers  should,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age,  during  the  life-time  of  their  fathers,  be  brought  up  at 
the  regimental  schools ;  and  on  their  death  be  transferred 
to  the  military  asylums,  which  should  be  wholly  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  fatherless  children. 

In  return,  however,  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  male  childi-en  of  soldiers,  I  have  to  recom- 
mend that  they  should,  when  possible,  be  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  obliged  to  serve  as  soldiers 
seven  years,  from  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  receiving 
any  bounty. — If  their  inclinations,  or  any  bodily  defect, 
should  prevent ,  this  object,  they  should  be  brought  up  as 
armourers,  &c.  or  to  some  regimental  trade ;  and  to  each 
regiment  of  the  line  a  company  of  artificers  might  by 
this  means  be  readily  attached,  which  would  prevent  the 
regimental  soldiers  being  employed  in  those  duties,  and 
which  at  present  weaken  the  effective  strength  of  every 
corps. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  a  pension  should  be  given  to 
the  wife  of  every  soldier  who  dies  in  the  service ;  but  to 
Vol.  III.    Pam.  No.  V.  S 
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the  wives  of  such  men  only  as  fall  in  defence  of  their  coun« 
trjf  or  who  by  a  long  service  entitle  their  wives  and  diildren 
to  some  particular  indulgence. 


The  following  are  the  numbers  volunteered  to  the 
line: 

British 8285 

Irish 1318 

9603 

Nearly  3000  have  volunteered  as  militia-men  for  th^ 
provisional  battalions. 
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APPENDIX  (A.) 
s  and  Battalions  in  Europe  into  tti&fc&  it  isprO' 
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APPENDIX  (B.) 

Horse  Guards,  Dec.  181S. 
Special  Instnictiom  for  %he  Guidance  of  General  Officers  am 
.  others  employed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  VolwUeerisig  (fih 
Militia  for  the  Regular  Service. 

1st.  The  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  men  of  tbe  inlEtt 
will  be  permitted  to  volunteer  for  any  of  the  regiments  of  foot  guaftb 
or  infantry  of  the  line,  (with  the  exception  of  the  6*0th)  and  must  be  ;^ 
tested  accordingly,  and  not  for  any  particular  battalion  of  the  regi 
ment ;  or 

2d.  They  may  enter  generally  into  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  am 
will  he  received  and  appointed  to  regiments  now  serving  in  Europe 
With  every  hundred  men,  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign  will,  b 
transferred  from  the  militia  to  the  line,  and  non-commicsioned  oflicei 
in  the  proportion  of  five  Serjeants,  six  corporals,  and  two  drummers. 

3d.  The  volunteers  who  have  already  been  attested  for  general  sec 
vice  in  the  line,  are  to  be  re-attested  for  such  regiments*  as  they  ma; 
make  choice  of,  provided  they  are  according  to  the  regulations  of  tb 
corps  in  whicli  they  are  desirous  of  serving. 

4th.  General  officers  commanding  districts  will  appoint  general  o 
field  officers  of  the  line,  who  are  to  be  assisted  by  competent  me<fica 
officers,  to  inspect  the  volunteers.  They  will  be  careful  in  rejectiii] 
every  man  who  is  ftot  conformable  to  the  regulations  according  to  tb 
corps  for  which  he  is  intended,  or  who  is  considered  surgically  unfiit  £9 
active  service. 

5th.  Volunteers  for  the  foot  guirds  and  the  line,  will  receive  a  bount] 
of  sixteen  guineas,  if  enlisting  for  an  unlimited  period  of  service,  and  \\ 
guineas,  if  for  ;i  limited  period,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  on  attest 
ing,  and  the  remainder  (after  completing  their  regimental  necessspici 
on  joining  the  regiitiental  dep6t  or  head-quarters  of  the  raiment. 

6th.  The  age  and  standard  for  the  respective  corps,  are  fixed  a 
follows,  viz. 

Age  not  exceeding  Height  not  unde 

Foot  Guards        -        •        ^    35    -        -        "  5  feet  7  inchci 

Line  .-.-35..-  5  feet  4  mche! 

7th.  The  standard  for  the  Jight  infantry  and  rifie  corps  is  to  be  dt 
same  as  that  for  the  other  regiments  of  infantry. 

8th.  The  royal  waggon  train  will  also  be  ^owed  to  receive  Tohoi 
t^ers  from  the  BritUh  militia.    No  man  und#r  etghteei^jtdxi  of  agj 
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is  to  be  approred  for  this  corps,  or  who  exceeds  Jive  Jeet  Jour  inches  in 
height,  or  is  less  than  ^ve  Jeet  ixoo  inches.  Volunteers  for  the  royal 
waggon  train,  for  an  unlimited  period,  yrill  receive  a  bounty  of  txoelve 
guineas^  and  those  enlisting  for  limited,  service,  a  bounty  of  ei^ 

ptdne^tx 

9th.  No  militia  man  who  may  be  in  confinement,  or  under  the  sq^ 
tence  jof  a  court-martial— No  person  employed  asadutant's  cletl^ 
regimental  clerk,  drummer,  musician  in  the  band,  armourer,  or  who 
shall  have  been  trained  as  an  artillery  man  or  raatross,  'smd  as  such 
shall  be  attached  to  any  artillery  belonging  to  any  regiment  of  militia^ 
not  exceeding  fwcniy  men  in  each  battalion,  is  to  volunteer  without  the 
consent  of  jtbe  officer  commanding  the  regiment. 

10th.  In  case  the  colonels,  or  officers  commanding,  should  refuse 
to  discharge  any  private  who  shall  be  desirous  of  volunteering  into  the 
i^gular  service,  the  approving  general  or  field  officers  are  to  require 
in  writing  the  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  transmit  the  same  for  the 
decision  of  the  general  officer  commanding  the  district. 

11th.   The  approving  general  and   field  officers  will  take  caie 
tibat  the  volunteers  are  regularly  discharged  from  the  militia,  and  fhat 
their  accounts  are  closed,  and  every  just  claim  satisfied  ;  they  will  also 
l>e  careful  that  tliey  are  inmiediately  re-attested  for  the  regiment  into 
'which  they  have  volunteered,  or,  for  general  service  in  the  line,  accord- 
ing tf  the  forms  of  attestations  prescribed  by  the  present  mutiny  act. 
.  12th.  Men  volunteering  for  regiments  stationed  in  the  same  garri- 
son, or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  to  be  delivered  over  as 
soon  as  attested,  and  the  officers  com^ianding  regiments  of  militia  will 
be  responsible  that  the  attestations  are  duly  forwarded. 

Idth.  The  general  officers  commanding  districts  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps  for  forwarding  the  men  who  may  volunteer  for  particu- 
lar regiments,  and  will  transmit  to  the  adjutant-general,  returns  of  the 
numbers  from  each  corps.  Returns  of  the  number  of  men  which  vo- 
lunteer from  the  respective  regiments  of  militia  for  general  service  in 
the  line,  are  also  to  be  transmitted  without  delay  to  the  adjutant-gene- 
ral, and  the  men  are  to  remain  with  the  militia  until  the  orders  shall  be 
received  for  their  transfer  to  the  regular  service. 

14th.  The  general' officersi  commanding  districts  will  communicate 
with  the  qiiarter-mastcr-general,  with  respect  to  marching  the  volun* 
tcers  to  their  destination. 

J^ch.  The  volunteers  are  to  take  widi  them  the  clothing  of  the  pre- 
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aent  year,  and  are  to  leave  ^th  the  militia  their  great  coats,  and  other 
regimental  appointments. 

16tH.  The  subdivision  offictrs  and  parties  employed  on  the  recniit*> 
ing  service  are  not  to  be  called  on  to  assist  in  this  duty,  as  the  volun^ 
teering  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  regular  recnikkig. 
^il7th.  Furfeoghs  are  not  to  be  granted  xx>  the  volunteers  previous  to 
^PKr  joiniog  the  head-quarters  of  their  corps,  or  the  regime&tal  depdtf 
«--afcer  which,  the  officers  commanding  will  be  at  liberty  to  apf^y  to 
the  general  officer  of  the  district  for  shore  furk)Ugbi>  provided  the  ser* 
vice  will  admit  of  this  indulgence. 

18th,  An  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  volunteers :  viz.  6d.  per  mile,  when  proceedbg  from  the  > 
quarters  of  their  regiment,  and  9d.  per  mile  when  returning,  and  they 
will  further  receive  a  daUy  aUowance  during  the  time  they  are  so  em- 
ployed, according  to  their  rank,  as  follows :  viz.  Captains,  lOs^^— Sttbal« 
terns,  5s. 

19th.  The  general  officers  commaiKling  districts  will  carry  into 
fStcl  the  volunteering  of  the  milida  for  the  regular  service.  The 
cofenels  or  officers  commanding  regiments  of  miliiia  will  act  underlie 
mstructions  of  the  secretary  of  state  with  respect  to  the  volun- 
teering of  their  corps  for  extended  service  in  Europe.— -By  order  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief, 

(Signed)  HARRY  CALVERT,  Adjt.-Gerit 

APPENDIX  (C.) 

Extract  of  a  Circular  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department^  to  the  Officers  commanding  corps  ofMili^ 
tia^  dated  fVhitefiall,  Nov.  25,  1818. 

**  The  men  enlisting  into  his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  12th  section  of  the  act  54  Geo.  II L  cap.  1,  dated  24th 
November,  will  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  of  two  guineas,  either  for 
limited  or  unlimited  service,  in  addition  to  the  regulated  bounty  al- 
lowed to  militia  men  enlisting  into  the  line  for  limited  or  unlimited 
service  respectively.' 
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>  The  half  bounty  to  be  paid  on  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regW 
ments  or  regimental  dep6ts,  will  therefore  be,  six  guineas  for  volunteers  who 
enter  for  seven  years,  and  eight  guineas  for  volunteers  for  an  unlimited 
period. 
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Extract  of  a  Circular  Letter  addressed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to 
Officers  coifimanding  regiments  and  corps  of  British  and  Irish 
Miliiia  serving  in  Great  Britain^  dated  War-Office^  Nov.  2% 
181S. 

«*  The  bounty,  pay,  &c.  of  the  non>cominissioned  officers,  drummeri  • 
and  private  men,  who  shall  volunteer  for  service  in  any  of  the  corps 
specified  in  the  list  inclosed  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  letter  of  the  25th  in- 
stant,  are  to  be  issued  and  accounted  for  according  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  volunteering  from  the  militia  into  the  line,  dated 
g9th  March,  1813." 
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I.  Carmina  Homerica  :  Ilias  e4  Odyssea  a rhapsodorum  interpolti'' 
tionibus  repurgatay  et  in  pristinam/m'mam  redacta  ;  cum  not  is  «c 
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V.  Bishop  Pearton's  minor  Tracts  chronologically  arranged, 

VI.  T.  Falconer's  two  Letters  On  the  Ojford  Strabo, 

VI I.  De  Gracorum  Verbis  in  HegulA  fleetendis  ;  a  C.  S.  G.  Hanpt- 
niann. 
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their  booksellers. 

It  is  requested  that  a!!  Comniiinications  be  sent,  one  roontlf  at  least, 
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diN  CE  I  had  die  pleasure  of  meeting  you  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  great  variation  in  the  price  of  wool.  Previously  to  that  meet- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  distrust  which  arose  in  respect  to  the 
American  States,  and  the  dbordered  state  of  the  Continent,  our 
;  manufactures  suffered  a  depression,  more  considerable  than  at  any 
former  period  of  the  wlu* :  and,  assisted  by  much  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  price  of  wool  was  kept  down ;  but  towards  winter  the 
price  rose  rapidly,  and  afterwards  to  an  extent  never  experienced 
before.  I  stated  at  our  last  wool-fair,  and  in  confident  terms,  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  it ;  and  I 
particularly  represented  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  die  sup- 
position that  the  manufactures  of  the  finest  woob  (now  princi- 
pally under  our  consideration)  were  essentially  prejudiced  by  the 
war,  as  the  sale  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  home  market^  and 
comparatively  very  little  on  the  export  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  that  the  home  demand  is  the 
great  support  of  all  our  manufactures!  Little  Argument  can  be 
deduced  from  the  extravagant  prices  of  wool  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  winter  and  spring.  It  was  evidently  occasioned  by 
wool-dealers  speculating  on  the  scanty  supply  of  Spanish  wool, 
and  on  the  article  being  in  few  hands ;  however  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Talue  of  wool  is  much  higher  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  With 
respect  to  CKir  woollen  trade  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  considerably  better  than  it  was  last  year.    The  American 
Non-importation  Act,  which  was  in  a  great  degree  ineffectual,  is  at 
least  suspended  for  the  present ;  a  great  exportation  thither  now 
takes  place.     Several  other  channels  are  found  for  our  manufac- 
tures, and  whatever  was  deficient  in  the  demand  for  them  in  pre- 
ceding years,  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  future  demand ;  for 
they  must  be  had  somewhere,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  conti- 
nent are  certainly  greatly  reduced  and  prejudiced  by  revolution  and 
vrar.    The  principal  apprehension  is,  whether  our  manufacturers 
vrill  be  enabled  to  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial.    Whatever  check  or  decline  takes  place  in  the  exoiellent  ma- 
nufactures of  fine  wool  in  the  West  of  England  does  not  arise  en- 
tirely from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  Spanish  wool,  but  partly 
from  the  high  wages,  which  are  likely  to  transfer  the  manufacture 
to  Hhe  less  luxurious  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire.     It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  the  manufacturers  of  woollens  in  the  West 
Riding  have  been  greatly  hurt  by  the  war,  and  especially  last  year^ 
by  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  American  States,  which  were  in- 
finitely more  injurious  to  themselves  than  they  could  possibly  be  to 
us;  but  it  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  btoad  and  narrow  cloths 
(the  only  branch  of  the  trade  of  which  a  precise  knowledge  can  ht 
obtained),  last  year  amounted  to  5,309i007  yards  of  narrow,  and 
9,050,970  yards  of  broad,  very  little  less  than  an  average  of  the 
ten  preceding  years,  which  include  several  years  of  the  greatest  ex- 
port.    And  it  should  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  de- 
clamation we  have  heard  on  the  ruin  of  our  trade,  the  decline  in  the 
exports  of  woollens  of  all  sorts  in  the  last  year,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  is  only  519>^82/.  official  value. 

The  scanty  supply  of  Spanish  wool  must  very  considerably  raise 
the  intrinsic  value  of  our  fine  wools,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are 
very  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years ;  and  the  coat  which  I 
now  wear  shows  that  South  Dovm  wool  may  be  used  as  a  very 
good  substitute  for  Spanish :  its  appearance  is  equally  good.  I 
have  corresponded  with  every  part  of  England  where  there  are  cod* 
siderable  fairs  for  wool.  At  Hereford  fair,  1st  of  July,  Ryeland 
wool  sold  at  3s,  4hd.  per  lb.  and  was  supposed  to  be  undersold; 
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my  correspondent  observing  that  his  woot  had  been  valued  at6s.  6d* 
per  lb.  by  a  man  in  the  trade ;  but  it  should  be  remark  *d^  that  the 
Herefordshire  wools  are  trinded,  and  cleansed  from  some  of  their 
impurities.  It  is  added^  that  the  sellers^  pleased  with  prices  higher 
than  usual,  had  sold  under  the  real  value.  Mr.  George  Wilbrabam 
has  this  year  sold  his  Delaniere  Forest  wool  for  Ss.  4d.  per  lb. 
S«me  had  been  sold  as  high  as  !%s.  6d.  and  one  instance  of  Si.  6id. 
perlb.  There  are  parts  in  the  Delanf^re  Forest  fleeces  finer  than 
in  the  South  Down ;  but  the  latter  are  more  even,  so  that  little  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  price.  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  who  is  well 
known  to  you  all,  as  the  distinguished  friend  of  the  agriculture  and 
trade  of  the  country,  in  his  account  of  TItetford  fair,  16tb  of  July, 
says  there  was  a  great  attendance  of  growers,  but  little  or  no  busi>- 
ness  was  done ;  that  2s,  Sd.  was  generally  offered  for  the  Down 
wool ;  that  some  was  sold  at  2s.  IQJd.  per  lb. ;  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  that  3s.  will  be  generally  given  for  the  best.  I  have  since 
learned  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  South  Down  was  afterwards 
sold  at  that  price.  Letters  from  Suffolk  mention,  that  less  than 
80s.  per  todd  of  28  lbs.,  which  is  about  2s,  \Old.  per  lb.,  for  South 
Down  wool,  has  been  refusted.  Mr.  Western,  of  Essex^  who  is 
also  known  to  many  of  you,  as  perfectly  well-informed,  says  that 
no  business  was  done  at  the  Ccdchester  fair,  17tli  July;  that  one 
lot,  of  a  middling  quality,  lias  been  sold  for  2s.  Qd.y  but  that  the 
growers  of  the  best  wools  will  not  take  less  than  2s.  \0\d.  per  Ib^ 
Mr.  Western  sold  his  wool  last  year,  in  Ireland,  at  Ss.  and  his 
hunbs'  wool  at  l«.  9^. :  his  factor  says  it  will  sell  for  5^.  6d.  thb 
year.  Even  the  common  wool  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex  is  sold 
firom  2s.  6d.  to  2s,  9d. ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  Brcnchley,  Kent,  has 
refused  25.  3d.  for  his  wool,  a  mixture  of  Komney  Marsh  and  South 
Down ;  and  I  know  several  instances,  in  this  county  and  out  of  it, 
where  3s.  for  South  Down  has  been  refused.  1  have  not  so  detailed 
an  account  of  Mr.  Toilet's  wool  as  usual ;  but  I  learn  from  him, 
that  he  has  sold  to  the  same  persons  who  have  bought  his  wool  for 
several  years,  843  fleeces,  of  which  120  were  pure  Merino,  for 
878/.  10^.,  which  is  20s,  Sd,  per  fleece.  Notwithstanding  thede* 
dine  in  the  price  of  Spanish  wool,  the  best  quality  has  t>een  sold, 
within  a  short  time,  at  1 5s, ;  but  1  understand  that  the  manuiaC' 
turers  iu  the  west  of  England  have  good  Sfiaiiish  wool  at  from  8i. 
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to  lOs.  per  lb.  I  have  exerted  the  fullest  inquiry  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect opinion  of  the  value  of  the  wool  of  this  year^  and  after  a  dut 
examination  of  a  very  extensive  correspondence^  the  opinion  I 
i:ollect  from  it  is,  that  3s.  appears  to  be  a  fair  price  for  our  finest 
wools,  and  so  proportionably  for  wools  of  inferior  quality ;  and  I 
&ink  it  sufficient^  because  it  is  fully  equal  to  45.  whea  washed  and 
brought  to  the  state  of  Spanish.  We  should  not  appreciate  our 
wool  by  the  very  contracted  extent  of  the  supply  this  year ;  but 
rather  restrict  ourselves  to  its  intrinsic  value.  That  value^  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  the  grower  of  fine  wool  has  scarcely  ever  yet  ob- 
tained. Hitherto  it  has  been  a  depreciated  commodity,  it  has  sel- 
dom found  an  open  market,  and  the  wool-staplers  have  never  evinced 
a  proper  degree  of  discrimination  in  respect  to  quality.  But  an 
advanced  price  has  promoted,  and  will  always  secure,  a  greater  de- 
gree of  care  and  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece,  rather  than 
to  the  quantity ;  and  unless  we  obtain  a  better  price  ^tfaan  hereto- 
tfore^  the  weight  of  the  fleece  will  be  the  principal  object  of  die 
grower.  This  is  a  crisis  in  the  wool  trade  of  Britain^  and  by  not 
exacting  exorbitant  prices,  the  manufacturers  will  be  mduced  to 
«se  British  fine  wools  in  the  place  of  Spanish.  If  the  present  ex- 
iravagant  price  of  Spanhh  wool  should  induce  the  marmfacturers 
io  encouragey  by  advanced  prices,  (he  growth  and  manufacture  of 
British  fine  wools,  the  prejudices  of  the  country  in  favor  of  Spa- 
nish would  be  soon  done  away;  and  we  should  become  independent 
of  other  countries  for  the  materials  of  staple  manufacture,  and 
save  nearly  three  millions  sterling  to  this  nation ;  for  nothi$ig  is 
more  clearly  demonstrated,  than  that  wool  may  be  raised  in  Eng^ 
land,  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  is  imported! 

Expectation  being  very  higfa  in  respect  to  price.  Lord  Sheffield 
mentioned  3s.,  which  lie  knew  had  been  refused  by  several,  as  a 
maximum  for  the  finest  wool.  And  he  knew  that  price  had  been 
given,  in  several  parts  of  England,  for  inferior  wool ;  and  that  he 
by  no  means  meant  to  guide  the  opinion  in  respect  to  wool  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  has  seldom  happened  that  much  business  has 
been  done  on  the  day  of  the  fair,  the  owners  of  the  finest  wools  in-^ 
«isted  on  5l.  per  tod  of  32lbs.  or  3f.  lid.  per  lb.,  and  there  was 
little  doubt  of  their  obtaining  at  least  3s.  per  lb.  A  considerable 
iquantity  of  the  inferior  wools  was  sold  at  2f .  6d. 
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Lord  Sheffield  stated  that  his  tailor,  who  was  also  his  woollen- 
draper,  and  whose  interest  was  not  to  over-rate  the  quality,  had 
valued  the  cloth  of  the  coat  he  then  wore  as  worth  £85.  per  yard. 
TTie  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  even  at  the  present  high  prices, 
amounted  to  per  yard  .  .  .        0    G     1 J 

TTie  wool,  at  St.  per  lb.  in  the  fleece  0     7     0 


Dyeing  of  drab,  at  3  Jrf.  per  lb. 

A  yard  of  drab  cloth 

If  woaded  to  dark  blue,  at  25.  per  lb.     • 
Manufacturing  and  wool 

A  yard  of  blue  cloth  .  •        (T  15  lOJ 

JLeaving,  at  285;  or  even  245.  per  yard,  a  very  sufficient  profit  to 
the  manufacturers,  drapers,  8cc. 
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Report,  July  27,  1810. 

My  desire  to  acquire  information,  that  might  be  useful  at  these 
meetings,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  flattering  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed,  that  my  endeavours  have  been  serviceable,  and 
induces  me  to  persevere  m  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  woollen 
trade,  the  probable  supply  and  quality  of  wool  from  this  and  other 
countries,  and  the  probable  demand  there  is  likely  to  be  for  our 
maniifiu^ture.  The  perpetually  changing  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  its  dbtracted  and  ruinous  state,  seems  to  baffle  inquiry,  and 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  offer  you  any  satisfoctory  opi- 
nions ;  but  if  we  rely  on  facts,  and  it  is  to  them  I  shall  principally 
endeavom'  to  point  your  attention,  reasonable  conclusions  may  be 
drawn. 

The  increased  difficulty  of  procuringy  and  die  consequent  high 
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price  ofy  Spauish  wool,  raised  the  value  of  British  fine  wool,  and 
induced  our  spirited  farmers  to  atteqd  to  the  amelioration  of  an 
article  which  had  been  greatly  debased  and  neglected^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pernicious  monopoly  at  home>  and  the  permission  to 
import  wool^  free  of  all  duties^  from  every  part  of  the  world* 
Depreciation  and  neglect  of  course  raised  a  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  it  in  our  finer  manufactures,  and  it  was  no  longer  worth  the 
while  of  our  wool-growers  to  attend  to  the  quality^  but  to  aim  at 
the  greatest  weight  or  quantity.  The  adequate  price  now  given 
for  British  fine  wool  has  had  a  surprising  effect,  aud  the  wool  of 
our  principal  South  Down  flocks  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago ;  so  much  so,  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
breed  of  sheep  so  rapidly  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

Jot  which  we  are  particularljf  indebted  to  his  Majesty,  there  cas^ 
be  little  doubt  that  this  country  may  become  independent  qf  all 
others  as  to  the  supply  of  wool  of  all  kinds. 

The  export  of  superfine  cloths,  compared  with  inferior  manu- 
factures, is  not  considerable,  and  the  great  bulk  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  has  been  of  British  wool,  especially  for  exportation. 
Those  of  Spanish  wool  are  principally  for  home  consumption^ 
which,  however,  is  the  best  market.  Very  good  superfine  cloth  is 
made  of  South  Down  wool,  and  is  very  sufficient  for  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Yorkshire ;  and  when  its  improved  quality  is  bet- 
ter known  there,  it  will  surely  come  into  greater  demand  dianis 
the  case  at  present,^  where  the  northern  wools  are  generally  used, 
and  the  consumption  of  Herefordshire  and  South  Down  wool  is 
not  very  considerable.  The  woollen  trade  in  the  West  Riding 
is  at  present  very  good,  and  there  was  an  increase  last  year  of 
1,417,833  yards  over  the  preceding  year;  l5/J77fS05  yards  wer^ 

.  milled  within  the  year.  The  demand  for  low  and  middle  priced 
woollens  has  swept  away  all  the  stock  on  hand,  at  an  advance  of 
from  5to7i  per  cent.,  and  of  course  the  price  of  wool  employe^ 
in  those  manufactures  has  advanced.  Prime  Spanbh  wool  has/ 
been  purchased  last  spring  at  \Ss*  and, up  wards  per  lb.  to  sell  again; 
and  in  March  last,  the  current  price  at  Bristol,  from  whence  our 
fine  fabrics  of  wool  in  the  West  of  England  are  supplied,  sold  at 
]5f.perlb.  Late  failures,  arising  from  extravagant  speculatioi^ 
have  had  the  effect  of  forcing  iqto  the  market  foreign  wpobi  ai 
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prices  which  refer  more  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  than  to  the 
regular  demand  of  the  trade.  It  appears  that  in  future  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  usual  importation,  consequently  that  the  price  of 
foreign  wool  will  continue  high^  and  the  value  of  British  fine  wools' 
will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  importation  of 
the  former.  It  b  computed  that  Buonaparte  has  caused  many 
thousands  of  Spanish  sheep  to  be  driven  into  France,  and  it  is 
known  that  a  large  quantity  of  Spanish  wool  is  accumulated  in 
that  country ;  which,  as  it  cannot  come  to  us  direct  from  thence, 
possibly  some  part  finds  its  way  through  Germany,  which  has  raised 
the  importation  from  thence  into  the  port  of  London  alone,  for  the 
last  quarter,  ending  the  5th  of  July,  to  367,608 lbs. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  in  the  west,  the  lowest  prices  of 
Spanish  wool  of  the  first  quality  in  Bristol  and  London,  were, 
about  the  18th  of  this  month,  Leonesa  12^.,  Segoviana  10s.  6d., 
and  Soria  10s.  per  lb.;  and  at  the  same  time  prime  Herefordshire 
was  5s.  per  lb..  South  Down  of  the  first  quality  from  45.  to  4;.  6<I. 
per  lb. 

At  Hereford  fair,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  fine  wool  sold  at 
an  advance  from  last  year  of  3s.  per  stone  of  12lbs. :  4^.  9^^*  was 
refused  for  wool  of  the  Ryeland  and  Spanish  cross ;  and  some  of 
an  inferior  quality  sold  at  45.  J^d^  Of  the  middling  kind  of  wool  a 
great  deal  remained  unsold.  Mr.  Clive  sold  his  wool,  (which  is 
pure  Ryeland  with  a  slight  mixture  of  Merino,)  at  45.  per  lb.  The 
prime  Ryeland  sold  at  35.  7<^.,  inferior  Ryeland  at  25.  Qhd.  per  lb. ; 
but  it  is  said  the  Ryeland  breed  is  so  generally  mixed  with  the  Lei^ 
cester^  to  promote  the  increase  of  mutton,  that  the  wool  no  longer 
fetains  its  pre-eminence,  and  that  the  South  Down  being  consider- 
ably improved  in  quality,  (especially  if  triuded  and  made  up  in  the 
same  manner,)  is  worth  more,  in  fact,  than  the  Ryeland  sold  at 
Hereford  or  Ross  fairs.  Most  of  the  Herefordshire  wool  is  sold 
to*  GFoucestershire  clothiers. 

At  Ross  wool  fair,  on  the  20th  instant,  the  best  Ryeland  trinded 
wool  sold  at  from  35.  2d.  to  3s.  }0d.  per  lb.  One  of  my  corre-< 
spondents  expects  55.  9^*  per  lb.  for  his  wool,  which  is  very  fine ; 
hardly  any  Merino  Ryeland  was  offered,  and  coarse  wools  were 
yery  low. 
*  *  TL\kejfe  is  no  regular  f^ir  for  woo|  in  Ches)u^ ;  but  I  learo  from 
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Mr.  George  Wilbraham,  of  Delamere  Forest,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject^  that  the  prices  of  the  fleeces  of  that 
forest  vary  very  much,  from  3s.  6d,  to  4«.  Sd.  per  lb.,  which  is  a 
rise  of  4id.  per  lb.  since  last  year.  He  observes,  the  Delamere 
Forest  fleece  is  finer  than  the  South  Down,  but  not  so  even  through* 
out,  and  that  it  works  well  widi  the  Spanish : — a  convincing  proof 
of  the  fineness  of  the  pile ;  as  does  also  the  South  Down,  of  which 
a  considerable  quantity  has  of  late  been  carded  with  the  Spanish  in 
mills  made  for  the  purpose.  He  sold  his  wool  this  year,  consist- 
ing of  ^35  South  Down^  78  Delamere,  and  30  mixed  Merino,  at 
4s.  2id.  per  lb. ;  and  one  of  his  neighbours  sold  Forest  and  South 
Down  at  4s.  and  mixed  Merino  at  5s.  Hd.  per  lb.:  all  these  wools 
•re  bought  up  for  the  Yorkshire  manufactories.  1  understand  Mr. 
Toilet  has  sold  his  wool  of  Spanish  mixture  at  6s.  per  lb.  including, 
bowever,  one-sixth  part,  or  thereabouts,  of  prime  Merino. 

Tbetford  fair  was  better  attended  than  usual ;  many  wool  buyers 
came  from  Yorkshire^  who  admitted  there  was  no  stock  of  wool  in 
the  West  Riding ;  but  little  business  was  done  at  the  fair.  The 
growers  of  best  South  Down  and  fine  English  wools  expect  3s.  6(/. 
per  lb.,  when  the  small  farmers,  who  cannot  wait  for  better  prices, 
have  disposed  of  their  wool.  Mr.  Coke  informs  me  he  has  sold 
774  fleeces,  half-bred  South  Down  and  Ryeland  by  a  Merino  ram, 
at  4s.  6d.  per  lb.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  business  was  done 
at  Colchester  wool  fair. 

At  Dorchester  fair,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  whole  of  the  wool 
brought  there  was  sold.  The  best  South  Down  there  sold  at  25. 5d. 
per  lb. ;  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  our  prime  wool.  Com« 
mon  Berkshire  wool  sold  better  than  last  year. 

At  the  wool  sale  at  London  Wall  I  understand  much  business 
was  not  done.  1  he  Duke  of  Bedford  sold  some  lots  of  pure 
South  Down  at  3s.  Id,  and  other  lots  at  35.  2d.  per  lb.  Mr.  £I1« 
man  refused  35.  3d.  per  lb.  for  his  wool. 

Some  time  after  the  last  fair  held  at  this  place,  twelve  mouths 
Hgo,  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  rose  very  considerably,  notwith« 
standing  the  vehement  assertions  that  the  market  was  greatly  over* 
stocked,  and  that  the  wool-staplers  could  not  dispose  of  their  stocktv 
The  prime  wool  sold,  soon  after  the  fair,  at  from  35.  ]  Jcl.  to  35.  6d. 
wi  upwards.    Mr.  Price^  of  Lyminge,  iu  Kent^  sold  bis  South 
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Down  wool  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  he 
has  no  Down— he  has  only  artificial  grasses,  and  a  few  grass  fields : 
he  keeps  above  300  ewes;  and  Mr.  Honejrwood  sold  his  wool  of 
the  same  kind  at  the  like  price.  But  the  South  Down  wool  in  Ire* 
land,  sold  there  last  summer  by  auction,  greatly  surpassed  any  price 
we  ever  heard  of  in  this  country ;  it  sold  at  from  5s.  Id.  to  Bs.  6d» 
per  lb. 

Mr.  Toilet,  of  Staffordshire,  who  has  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  very  ably,  promoted  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  England  (hj 
breeding  Spanish  sheep,  and  by  crossing  them  with  fine-wooUed 
English  sheep),  has  sold  his  whole  lot  of  wool  this  year  at  6s.  per 
lb.  His  flock  consisted  of  711,  of  which  140  were  pure  Merino, 
the  rest  deep  crosses  upon  the  Ryeland:  711  fleeces  weighed 
3 128  lbs.  which  at  6^.  came  to  1/.  6s.  4id.  per  fleece,  taking  the 
flock  through. 

The  official  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  last  year  is 
5,416,151/.,  which  is  562,152/.  more  than  the  preceding  year. 
The  trade  in  general  greatly  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  viz.  the 
exports  of  1808  were  34,554,267/.,  and  in  1809  they  rose  to 
50,101,763/.,  and  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  never  flo* 
rished  to  the  degree  it  does  at  present. 

IJuder  all  these  circumstances,  namely,  the  increase  of  the  wool- 
len manufacture  in  Yorkshire,  the  extraordinary  increase  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  the  failure  or  great  decrease  of  a  future  supply 
from  Spain ;  as  the  quantity  produced  there  will  be  greatly  di- 
minished in  consequence  of  its  devastation  by  war,  and  die  ruined 
state  of  its  flocks ;  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  Spanish 
wool,  owing  to  the  late  failures  and  extraordinary  importation, 
should  not  materially  affect  the  price  of  South  Down  wool,  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  our  consideration,  and  which  appears  to 
be  3s.  4ld.  per  lb.  from  an  average  of  the  prices  of  that  article  sold 
since  the  failures,  and  within  the  present  month,  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  1  have  avoided  all  consideration  of  coarse  or 
long  wools,  not  wishing  to  perplex  the  subject  with  any  thing  that 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  1  have  made  little  inquiry,  but  I  understand 
die  sale  is  very  dull.  The  Spanish  breed  is  rapidly  spreading  over 
die  kingdom,  and  also  the  breed  of  British'  fine-wooUed  sheep, 
which  must  diminiah  the  growth  of  coarse  wool^  and  consequently 
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die  value  of  an  article  so  necessary  to  many  essential  manufactures 

will  rise. 

» 

If  my  opinion  respecting  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  is  de- 
sired, I  should  (notwithstanding^  the  average  value  within  the  pre* 
tent  month  throughout  the  kingdom  was  3^.  4  Jcl.  per  lb.)  recom- 
mend, under  all  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fair,  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  3s.  per  lb.  for  such  bargains 
as  may  be  made  this  day ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  those  to  who^  it 
may  be  convenient,  and  who  wish  to  reserve  their  wool,  will  have  a 
better  price ;  and  that  in  future,  when  the  present  stock  of  foreign 
wool  is  disposed  of,  that  our  farmers  who  have  attended  to  the 
quality  of  their  wool^  will  never  fail  to  obtain  a  very  good  price 
for  it. 


Report,  Jult  £6,  1811. 

The  continued  extravagant  conduct  of  the  enemy,  infinitely  more 
hurtful  to  the  countries  under  his  protection  than  it  is  to  us,  has 
greatly  deran^^  trade  and  intercourse  among  nations ;  yet  the  dis- 
tress which  has  fallen  on  this  country  did  not  arise  merely  from  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy;  much  has  been  done  through  precipitate  and 
mischievous  speculations,  as  well  as  by  the  dissemination  of  no- 
tions tending  to  destroy  confidence,  and  to  prejudice  the  credit  of 
the  country ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  asserted  decay  of  the  woollen 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  I  trust  1  shall  be  able  to  prove 
diat  the  export  of  woollens  has  increased,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion at  home  must  also  be  greater  than  ever  it  has  been.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the  enormous  importations, 
for  several  years  past,  of  foreign  wool,  which,  not  widiout  reason, 
has  occasioned  a  great  degree  of  alarm  among  the  wool-growers  of 
die  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  England,  in  the  year 
1808,  ^  amounted  to  2,353,725  lbs.,  being  only  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  of  the  import  in  the  preceding  year.  Most  of  it  arrived 
before  the  close  of  the  spring ;  and  the  French,  having  possessed 
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theihselves  about  that  time  of  the  principal  ports  of  exportation 
in  Spain,  it  early  became  evident  that  further  supplies  would  not 
arrive.    The  staplers  and  wool-factors  immediately  began  to  spe- 
culate upon  this  expectation^  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  correct. 
The  speculators^  some  of  whom  already  held  considerable  stocks^ 
part  of  the  extraordinary  import  of  1807,  purchased  every  bag  as 
it  was  offered  for  sale.     Previously  to  those  speculations,  Spanish 
wool  sold  at  the  following  prices ;  viz.  Leonesas  6s.  9^.,  Segovias 
65.  to  6s.  6d,j  and  Sorias  5s.  to  5s.  9^.,  at  a  credit  of  eight  months ; 
but  the  prices  were   rapidly  enhanced,  and  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1809>  Leonesas  were  sold  at  25s.,  Segovias  21  s.,  and 
Sorias  IBs.  per  lb.     It  is  said  that  the  foreign  wools  had  cost  the 
merchant  10s.  per  lb.,  and  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  of  large  capitals.    Very  many,,  who  bad  im« 
prudently  engaged  in  the  speculation,  were  ruined ;  whereas  im- 
mense profits  were  made  by  those  who  had  purchased  at  the  low 
rates   of  1808,  and  contrived  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  stock  at 
very  high  prices,  and  then  retired  from  the  market.     Since  that 
memorable  speculation,  Spanish  wools  have  gradually  declined  in 
price.     The  manufacturer  having  no  disposition  to  buy  a  larger 
quantity  than  his  immediate  necessities  required,  which  was  less 
than  usual,  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  suspension  of  the 
manufacture,  during  the  latter  part  of  1809  and  beginning  of  1810; 
and  the  import  of  wool  in  1809  being  6,845,338  lbs.,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1810  much  greater  than  at  any  anterior  correspondent 
period,  Spanish  wools  were  at  length  reduced  to  their  former  prices. 
The  total    quantity  of   foreign    wool    imported  in    1810    was 
I0,936,2£4lbs.,  being  above  one-half  more  than  an  average  import 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  inferior  only  to  the  extraordinary 
import  of  1807,  when  the  Spaniards,  under  an  apprehension  of 
impending  political  convulsion,  sent  here  all  the  wool  they  could 
collect,  to  preserve  it  from  the  hands  of  th)B  French.    This  large 
importation  in  1810,  and  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  com- 
mercial men,  produced  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  prices,  and 
in  January  and  February  last  they  were  very  low. — Speculation  then 
re-commenced.   The  purchases  of  prime  qualities,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June  last,  have  been/  very  great,  chiefly  of  last  year's  im- 
port, the  spring  importation^  usually  the  season  when  the  entries 
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M  most  numerous,  not  being  very  considerable.  Leonesas  have 
reMiilj  sold  at  from  85.  tp  8s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  but  this  advance  in  prime 
wools  has  not  much  affected  the  inferior  sorts^  of  which,  it  is  said, 
ikere  is  fully  two  years'  consumption  on  hand :  the  price  asked  for 
Scgovias  is  6s.  and  for  Sorias  5s.  per  lb.,  and  not  much  is  sold  even 
it  those  prices.  As  the  prime  fleeces,  however,  are  now  taken  out 
of  the  market,  and  in  the  bands  of  those  who  will  not  sell  at  low 
prices,  the  manufacturers  of  superfine  cloths  may  resort  to  the  next 
or  inferior  qualities,  which  will  probably  raise  their  price. 

Prime  English  sorted  wool,  previously  to  ISO^y  was  generally 
estimated  at  half  the  price  of  the  finest  Spanish  wool ;  that  is, 
when  tlie  latter  was  selling  at  6s.  9d.  per  lb.  the  English  wool  was 
worth  Ss.  4d. ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  late  speculations,  it  sold 
at  65.     For  some  time  after  the  great  failures  among  the  wool- 
staplers,  comparatively  little  was  sold ;  but  considerable  quantities 
have  been  disposed  of  lately,  at  prices,  however,  much  reduced,  and 
lower  than   they  have  been   during  several  years;  prime  South 
Down,  in  the  fleece,  at  from  2s.  to  9,s.  3d.  per  lb.     The  principal 
growers  of  English  wool,  not  having  sold  the  growth  of  last  year, 
there  must  be  a  large  quantity  on  hand ;  there  is  very  little,  how- 
ever, in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  who  seldom  keep  any  large 
stock.     Although  many  of  the  staplers  of  English  wool  are  very 
wealthy,  few  of  them,  at  present,   have  money  unemployed ;  their 
capital  is  not  at  command,  it  is  partly  locked  up  in  the  estates  of 
those  who  have  suspended  payment,  or  become  bankrupts  ;  conse- 
quently they  have  not  the  means  of  increasing  their  stock,  and  the 
lack  of  money  obliges  many  of  tliem  to  sacrifice  the  stock  they 
have.     Nothing  has  tended  more  to  cripple  and  distress  this  de- 
scription of  persons,  as  well  as  many  others,  than  the  general  with- 
drawing of  discounts  by  all  banks,  the  result  of  Uie  publication  of 
the  Bullion  Committee's  Report ;  and  the  gloom  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  commercial  men,  has  induced  them  to  purchase  much 
more  sparingly  than  formerly. 

When  tlic  prices  of  wool  had  been  so  extravagantly  enhanced 
by  speculation^  the  manufacturer,  as  usual,  laid  on  his  fabrics  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  material ;  and  the  spe« 
culations  in  wool  were  closely  followed  by  speculations  iu  cloths* 
Even  40s,  and  upwards  per  yard  were  demanded  by  the  drapers 
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for  blue  clothsy  and  for  a  considerable  time  they  obtained  for  them 
from  348.  to  S6s.  per  yard.  But  the  high  prices  of  Spanish  wool, 
and  of  the  cloth,  after  a  few  months  checked  the  manufiicture ; 
there  was  more  economy  in  the  use  of  it,  and  inferior  cloths  were 
worn.  Superfine  blue  cloths  have  since  been  reduced  to  their  for- 
mer prices,  viz.  about  24$.  per  yard.  At  this  time,  the  mamifac- 
tures  in  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, are  in  general  employed,  and,  as  it  is  called,  at  hit 
work,  on  the  finest  Spanish  wools.  The  consumption  of  superfine 
cloths  made  of  that  wool  has  been  almost  entirely  by  British  sub- 
jects, and  no  considerable  quantity  has  ever  been  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Superfine  woollens  are  actually  scarce,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  suspension  of  the  manuAicture ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  branch  of  the  manufacture  will  resume  its  former 
florishing  state,  while  Spanish  wool  is  at  its  present  moderate 
price.  As  to  the  state  of  the  woollen  trade  in  Yorkshire,  I  learn 
that  the  stock  of  unsold  goods  on  hand  was  much  greater  than 
usual :  that  the  best  sorted  English  wool,  which  was  lately  sold  at 
5s.  &d.  per  lb.,  now  sells  at  35.  4cf.  to  S9>  Sd,  All  the  lower 
sorts  have  fallen  in  that  district;  but  as  their  advance  was  less, 
their  fall  has  been  comparatively  not  so  great.  The  best  Spanish 
wool,  which  was  once,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  at  1 5s.  and  up- 
wards, is  now  at  7s. ;  but  Spanish  fleeces  by  no  means  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  wools  worked  up  in  Yorkshire. 

The  official  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  last  year,  * 
viz.  5,773,214/.  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  year  1809 
by  350,000/.,  and  those  of  that  year  considerably  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  exports  of  the  last 
forty  years,  which  includes  the  most  florishing  period  of  our  trade, 
is  4,662,523/.,  considerably  more  than  1,000,000/.  below  the  ex- 
ports of  last  year;  but  these,  it  should  be  observed,  are  the  official, 
not  the  real  values.  They,  however,  answer  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. The  real  value  would  probably  amount  to  nearly  double. 
I  learn  also  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  exports  of  woollen  manu- 
facture in  the  first  quarter  of  this*  year.  The  exports  of  cloth  to 
America,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  were  very  great, 
probably  in  anticipation  of  the  American  prohibitions  being  again 
enforced ;  but  cautious  dealers  detained  their  goods,  which  were 
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not  ready  in  time  to  reach  America  before  tlie  2d  of  February,  and 
have  them  on  hand,  whilst  those  who  ventured  to  ship  in  our  jx>rt8 
till  the  1st  of  February,  succeeded  in  having  them  received.  The 
East  and  West  India  demands  for  woollens  are  the  same  as  usual, 
but  very  litde  business  is  doing  with  Germany,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe.  It  should  be  observed,  that  France  at  no  time 
took  a  considerable  part  of  our  woollen  exports. 

The  average  importation  of  wool  in  nineteen  years,  ending  1715, 
was  only  869,727  lbs.,  and  even  at  that  time  we  considered  wool* 
lens  as  our  principal  and  most  valuable  manufacture.  "Fhe  average 
importation  of  eight  years,  ending  1789>  (the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,)  was  2,660,828  lbs.  The  average  of  eight 
years,  ending  1799>  was  4,020,000  lbs. ;  and  the  average  of  eight 
years,  endmg  1810  inclusive,  was  7,729,929lbs.  This  immense 
increase  since  1786  must  of  coarse  greatly  clash  with  the  essential 
interests  of  the  landed  property  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  for  al- 
though the  prime  foreign  wools,  viz.  Leonesas,  even  at  6s.  9^.,  cau 
hardly  interfere  with  English  fine  wools  at  from  25.  to  3s. ;  yet,  as 
a  great  proportion  are  the  lower  wools  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  failmes^  have  often  sold  of  late 
for  less  than  the  freights  and  insurance,  they  not  only  interfere 
with  the  firit  crosses  of  the  Merino  with  British  ewes,  but  also 
with  the  prime  clothing  wools  of  English  breeds,  such  as  tlie  Here- 
ford and  South  Down  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  very  extraordi- 
nary quantity  imported,  and  of  the  stock  of  wool  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers,  has  so  much  prejudiced  the  sale,  that  the  growers 
seem  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  and  the  latter  are  not 
averse  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  which  tend  to  keep  down 
the  value  of  wool. 

The  patriotic  endeavours  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  several  spirited 
individuals,  to  establish  a  permanent  and  adequate  source  of  supply 
of  fine  wools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  introduction  of  Spa- 
nish sheep,  have  succeeded  more  fully,  and  the  object  now  seems 
likely  to  be  more  rapidly  attained  than  even  the  most  sanguine  had 
expected.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Merino  wool 
of  British  growth,  such  as  his  Majesty,  Mr.  Toilet,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen have  raised,  if  it  were  washed  and  sorted  in  the  Spanish 
mode,  might  go  to  market  in  successful  competition  with  the  ave- 
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tuge  of  the  Leonesas  or  best  Spanish  wools.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  in  the  culture  of  wool  of  the  Spanish  breed  in  England, 
is  very  encouraging.  The  fineness,  and  consequent  value^  of  the 
fleece^  compensates  the  deficiency  of  value  in  the  carcase ;  but  if 
adequate  prices  be  obtained  for  the  wool,  the  growers  will  perse- 
vere in  their  exertions  to  improve  the  form  and  weight  of  the  dieep, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  ultimately  succeed,  vrithout  de- 
terioratii^  the  excellence  of  the  fleeces.  These  laudable  exertions^ 
however,  to  relieve  the  country  from  a  great  annual  expendittue, 
for  supplies  of  the  materials  of  its  staple'  manufacture,  will  prove 
unavailing,  if  the  wool  of  every  part  of  the  world  is  to  continue  to 
be  admitted  duty  free.  The  wool-grower  will,  of  course,  soon 
cease  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fleeces,  when  he 
finds  his  labors  unrewarded  by  an  adequate  price,  and  his  attention 
will  be  turned  from  an  improvement  of  the  quality  to  an  increase  of 
the  quantity ;  and  thus  we  shall  relapse  into  our  former  indifference 
of  the  diaracter  of  our  wool.  The  mischievous  tendency  of  an  un» 
restrained  importation  of  foreign  wools  is  now  so  glaringly  obvious, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  national  folly,  if  we  do 
not  immediately  interpose  some  control  upon  the  entry  of  inferior 
wools. 

As  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can  raise,  in  diese  islands, 
wools  as  fine,  and  as  well  adapted  to  our  purposes,  as  those  which 
we  import,  it  is  a  highly  unprincipled  policy  to  continue  to  encou- 
rage an  importation  wliich  costs  us  some  millions  sterling  yeaiiy ; 
and  at  a  time  when  we  a;'e  necessarily  so  greedy  of  revenue,  a  duty 
of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  foreign  wools,  (which  would  have  pro- 
duced last  year  the  sum  of  546,550/.^,  may  be  proposed  as  a  very 
desirable  measure,  and  would  be  supported  by  the  best  practical 
principles.  While  it  would  check  the  importation  of  wools  of  in- 
ferior quality,  it  would  not  in  any  wise  prejudice  the  manu&ctur^ 
or  prevent  the  introduction  of  prime  Spanish  fleeces,  such  as  we 
used  to  import.  It  might,  perhaps,  furnish  a  pretence  to  the 
manufacturer  to  increase  the  price  of  the  finest  cloths;  but  he 
could  have  no  ground  for  complaiut,  as  the  sale  of  those  prime 
fabrics  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  tlie  home  market,  where  he  is 
free  from  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  would  be 
mmply  indemnified  for  any  temporary  advance  of  capital  in  payment 
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if  Ibe  duty,  by  the  enhanced  price  which  he  could  command  for 
lis  commodity.  But  from  the  competition  among  speculators  in 
bragn  wooly  and  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  market  prices  of  that 
uticle  beings  as  they  must  continue  to  be  during  the  present  un- 
ited state  of  things^  considerably  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
MToposed  duty,  it  is  probable  that  the  manufacturer  would  be  able 
x>  purchase  the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  if  it  were  not  liable  to  the 
payment  of  tlie  duty ;  and  as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  fabrics 
nanufactured  from  Spanish  wool  goes  to  foreign  markets,  there 
MO  be  no  objection  to  the  duty  on  the  ground  of  injuring  our  ex- 
port trade  in  woollens.  It  is  a  suflSicient  sacrifice  of  the  landed  to 
be  manufacturing  interest^  to  suffer  the  prohibition  of  the  exporta- 
ion  of  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  the  free  admission  of 
iheeps'  wool  of  every  qualit}',  without  subjecting  it  to  the  pay- 
nent  of  any  duties  to  countervail  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the 
countries  from  whence  it  is  brought^  to  the  great  discouragement 
!>f  the  growth  of  wool  in  these  kingdojns^  is  a  sacrifice  of  essen- 
ial  interests  in  favor  of  foreigners^  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
my  principles  of  justice  or  sound  policy.  There  can  be  no  more 
ioubt  of  the  good  policy  of  imposing  a  duty  on  foreign  wool, 
diough  a  raw  material,  than  there  is  of  the  necessity  of  a  duty  on 
:oni  (the  raw  material  of  bread),  when  the  price  is  reduced  so  low 
IS  to  discourage  its  culture.  It  is  not  long  since  that  we  imported 
lie  greater  part  of  the  iron  used  in  our  manufactures ;  and  there 
leemed  to  be  a  perfect  despondency  in  respect  to  our  ability  to 
procure  a  supply  from  our  own  mines.  However,  the  perse* 
ferance  and  skill  of  our  iron-masters,  aided  by  a  duty  of  3/.  7^*^ 
Mrogressively  increased  to  5L  Qs.  4d.  and  6/.  ids.  4d.  per  ton,  have 
iroughrthe  manufacture  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  to  such  a  high 
late  of  perfection,  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
[iiantity  of  foreign  iron  imported  for  our  use,  has  been  reduced 
rom  50,000  to  about  16,000  tons,  thereby  saving  to  the  country 
ipwards  of  800,000/.  yearly,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable 
DGrease  in  the  consumption  of  iron  has.  taken  place  within  the  &ame 
leriod. 

It  has  been  speciously  said,  that  by  excluding  the  common  wool 
}{  die  continent  we  should  promote  the  manufacture  of  it  abroad : 
Mit  this  argument  is  not  entitled  to  any  consideration ;  for,  in  fact. 
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the  proposed  duty  would  merely  affect  the  sale  of  those  inferior 
wools  which  have  fouud  their  way  into  our  markets  only  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  and  not  by  any  means  the  description  of  fine 
wools  which  alone  were  fonnerly  imported;  and  if  the  foreign 
grower,  when  excluded  from  our  markets,  should  find  the  manu- 
factories suspended  which  used  to  consume  his  coarse  wools,  as  is 
the  case,  he  will  of  course  convert  his  pastures  to  other  objects  of 
culture.  The  principal  object  of  the  proposed  duty  is  to  check  the. 
unusual  introduction  of  inferior  wools,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the 
discouragement  of  the  growth  of  our  own  country,  and  to  enable 
our  fine  wools  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  fine  wools  of  other 
countries  until  the  growth  shall  be  equal  to  the  supply  of  our  manu- 
iactures.  It  will  not  surely  be  disputed  that  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pend our  money  in  bringing  a  raw  material  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, when  we  can  raise  it  with  advantage  at  home.  But  wherever 
taxation  is  carried  to  a  great  and  increasing  height,  and  ultimately 
equalizes  itself  by  attaching  to  the  consumers,  as  in  this  country 
the  prices  of  commodities  must,  for  the  most  part,  progressively 
increase ;  and  hence  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  produce  <^f 
the  soil,  in  countries  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  taxation, 
will  be  proportionably  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britain.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  prefer  to  abandon  our  agriculture  altogether,  and  to 
trust  to  precarious  supplies  from  abroad,  we  must  impose,  firom 
time  to  time,  such  duties  upon  products  similar  to  our  own,  inn 
ported  from  foreign  countries,  as  shall  place  the  native  cultivator 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  foreigner ;  for  the  consumer  will 
purchase  at  the  cheapest  price,  and  no  man  will  long  employ  a 
capital  in  the  production  of  an  article  which  cannot  afterwards  be 
disposed  of  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  profit.  The  validity  of  these 
principles  cannot  be  refuted ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
subject  of  our  consideration,  it  must  be  generally  acknowledged 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  this  is  not  only  a  pro* 
per  moment,  but  the  best  probably  which  wUl  occur^  for  canyii^ 
into  execution  a  measure,  the  necessity  for  which  is  so  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  fieicts,  and  which  comes  recommended  to  us  by  tlie 
soundest  principles  of  national  policy. 

But  to  return  to  the  causes  of  the  dulness  of  the  wooUmarket; 
it  may  be  imputed^  not  only  to  the  overstock  of  foreign  wool,  iwl 
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to  the  general  distrust  so  diligently  promoted,  to  mischievous  specu- 
lations^ and  the  diiKculty  in  procuring  discounts :  these  have  pro- 
duced many  bankruptcies.  The  scarcity  of  gold  is  most  errone- 
ously attributed  to  particular  operations  of  the  enemy,  to  the  war, 
ind  sometimes  to  the  conduct,  highly  infatuated,  of  the  American 
States ;  but  it  may  in  great  measure  be  imputed  to  our  own  bad 
policy,  the  neglect  of  encouraging  tillage,  the  suffering  it  to  labor 
tmder  great  depressions,  permitting  the  grain  of  countries,  com- 
paratively untaxed  and  untydied,  to  enter  our  ports,  when  the  price 
of  grain  is  too  low  to  pay  the  farmer  his  expenses ;  the  allowing 
millions  of  acres  to  lie  waste  ;  and,  instead  of  assisting  the  improve- 
ments by  pcemiums  and  bounties,  permitting  the  money  which 
might  be  most  advantageously  employed  in  the  cultivation,  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  lawyers,  agents,  and  the  clerks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  soliciting  and  procuring  separate  acts  of  inclosure. 
Much  waste  land  remains  uninclosed,  and  will  remain  so,  solely  on 
iccount  of  the  great  expense  which  must  be  incurred  in  obtaining 
inclosure  acts.  Very  many  parcels  of  common  or  waste  land, 
though  good  in  quality,  being  less  in  quantity  than  seven  or  eight 
hundred  acres,  will  not  pay  the  present  extravagant  expense  of  a 
leparate  inclosure  act ;  therefore  those  parcels  must  ever  remain 
comparatively  in  a  state  of  waste,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  na- 
tional policy.  These  separate  causes  prevent  the  growth  of  a  suf- 
^ci^ncy  of  grain;  and  they  preclude  us  from  maintaining  our  for- 
mer export  trade  in  that  article,  which  sixty  years  ago  was  very 
great.  It  was  the  deficiency  of  grain  in  1796,  through  the  want  of 
due  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  waste 
hrnds,  far  more  than  foreign  subsidies,  that  drew  from  this  country 
rtif  fold,  and  brought  on  the  Bank  restriction  in  1797>  and  from 
that  time  we  have  annually  imported  grain,  on  an  avers^e,  to  the 
imomit  of  7^0(X),(XX)/. ;  which,  added  to  the  large  sums  we  have 
pM  for  foreign  wool,  accounts  for  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling 
itMeceBsarily  sent  yearly  out  of  this  country.  In  the  years  1800 
md  1801,  the  value  of  grain  imported  amounted  to  the  immense 
nun  of  nineteen  millions  sterling.  Besides,  we  have,  perhaps,  too 
largely  run  into  the  measure  of  importhig  various  articles  of  foreign 
produced  n^erchandize  in  much  greater  quantities  than  our  home 
Donsomption  required,  or  we  can  find  a  vent  for  by  re-exportation. 
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The  Mrliole  of  lliem^  indeed,  may  not  be  imported  on  Biituli  ac* 
count ;  but  tlie  advantages  of  the  warehousing  aystem,  by  which 
the  payment  of  duties  is  suspended  until  the  goods  are  taken  oat  for 
home  consumption,  and  none  levied  when  re-exported,  have  ren- 
dered our  principal  ports  the  entrep6t  of  the  commerce  of  great 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  profits  of  commission,  8cc.  tempt  indi- 
viduals to  make  considerable  advances  of  money  to  the  ownerSy 
even  long  before  they  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  goods-;  where- 
by the  demand  for  bullion  and  specie  to  send  abroad  has  been  in- 
creased, and  bills  of  exchange  on  this  country  multiplied.     These, 
and  the  necessary  supplies  of  our  army  and  fleet,  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  unfavorable  state  of  exchange,     ^fhe  i^storaUon  of 
confidence  is  principally  necessary  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree 
of  commerce.     But  we  may  despond  of  that  blessing  while  we  arc 
liable  to  such  mischievous  suggestions — as  that  the  rental  of  Eng- 
Iand;(  and  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  are  dependent  on,  and 
must  vary  with,  the  price  of  bullion  on  the  continent,  and  other 
foreign  circumstances ;  a  doctrine  which  can  only  tend  to  dbtress 
his  Majesty's  government,  and,  through  it^  occasion  great  confusion 
and  mischief  to  the  country.    Too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  insinuations,  though  superficial,  and  scarcely  plausible.     It  is  a — 
false  notion  that  this  country  till  lately  depended  on  the  precious 
metals  for  its  circulating  medium.     Our  trade  would  have  beeas 
much  more  limited,  if  we  had  not  brought  in  aid  a  great  paper- 
currency  ;  and  if  our  coin  hud  not  found  its  way  to  the  continent   * 
I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  been  able  to  pay  for  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  grain,  wool,  and  other  articles  we  have  im- 
ported, and  also  the  freight^  or  how  we  could  have  supplied  our 
armies  abroad.     The  rate  of  exchange  is  not  affected  by  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  paper;  and  I  have  little  hesitation  in  sayings 
that  the  depreciation  of  that  paper  will  not  be  felt,  as  long  at  the 
immense  revenue  of  this  country  is  received  in  Bank  of  Ei^Iand 
paper  at  the  Eok chequer.    The  deeming  it  a  legal  tender  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments. 

I  fear  some  of  these  details  will  appear  superfluous,  but  they  art 
necessary  to  justify  and  explain  some  general  conclusions  that  I 
draw  from  them,  and  which  I  shall  now  briefly  state. 

Hiat  the  scarcity  of  gold  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  tbt 
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war,  to  the  particular  conduct  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  the  hostile  and 
unfriendly  conduct  of  the  American  States;  but,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  bad  policy  in  our  interior  management. 

That  large  quantities  of  gold  coin  are  not  necess&ry  to  commerce, 
as  has  been  amply  proved  in  the  instances  of  Holland  and  Scot* 
land,  which  countries  had  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  coin  in  their 
most  florishing  state. 

That  the  demand  for  woollens  for  the  home  market  is  not  di- 
minished, but  probably  much  increased ;  and  that  the  export  of 
them  is  also  much  increased. 

That,  comparatively  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  manufacture, 
the  demand  for  foreign  countries  with  which  we  are  now  at  war 
>¥as  not  considerable. 

That  speculations  in  foreign  wools,  and  the  extravagant  varia- 
tions of  price,  hav^  deranged  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  that 
article ;  but  those  wools  being  now  reduced  to  their  former  price, 
and  the  manufacture  of  them  being  principally  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  restored  to  its  former  state. 

That  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  prime  Spanish  wool  in  the 
market ;  but  that  there  are  very  large  stocks  of  inferior  foreign 
wools  ;  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  last  year's  clip  of  English 
fine  wool  is  still  on  hand. 

That  it  is  not  the  decay  of  the  manufacture,  or  the  want  of  de- 
mand for  it,  but  difficulties  respecting  money,  and  the  great  stock 
of  wool  in  hand,  that  occasion  the  debasement  in  price. 

That  die  staplers  of  English  fine  wools  have  greatly  suffered  by 
speculations,  by  distrust  arising  from  erroneous  notions,  and  by  the 
difficulties  of  obtaining  discounts. 

That  the  sale  of  fine  English  wools  is  greatly  prejudiced  by  an 
immense  importation  of  foreign  wools,  particularly  of  inferior  sorts, 
and  by  the  distressed  state  of  the  staplers. 

The  want  of  opportunity  for  inquiry  and  information  often  ren- 
ders us  liable  to  admit  fallacious  opinions  and  suggestions.  If  the 
positions  I  have  stated  for  your  consideration  should  assist  you  in 
the  investigation  of  subjects  so  very  interesting  to  the  country,  it 
will  afford  me  great  satisfaction.  My  wish  is,  that  we  may  not  be 
]ed  away  by  incorrect  notions  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  that 
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have  occurred.    If  we  see  disdnctly  how  they  arise,  it  will  prove 
less  difficult  to  obviate  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  my  Report :  the 
statement  of  the  low  prices  lately  given  for  fine  English  wools. 

Hereford  fair,  the  1st  of  this  month,  was  very  ill  attended,  and 
the  several  sorts  of  wool  were  sold  at  prices  very  considerably  re- 
duced :  the  finest  wools  sold  at  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  4id.,  which  is 
nearly  one-third  lesi  than  the  price  of  last  year,  but  very  little  was 
sold.  There  was  no  demand  for  the  inferior  wools;  Sufficient 
business  was  not  done  to  note  the  price,  but  every  thing  sold  very 
ill  at  that  fair. 

At  Ross  fair,  on  the  20th  instant,  as  in  most  other  places,  little 
has  been  done:  the  best  Ryeland  sold  at  from  2s.  4irf.  to  2s.  S^rf.; 
5s.  was  refused  for  Anglo-Merino  wool,  which-Told  last  year  at  5s.\ 
and  at  Coleford  fair,  remarkable  for  fine  wool,  the  prices  were 
greatly  reduced  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  some  was 
sold  as  low  as  25.  \d.  per  lb.  \  It  is  the  opinion,  however,  that 
wool  will  rise,  as  in  Gloucester  and  other  parts  there  is  very  little 
fine  wool  on  hand,  and,  at  present,  a  great  demand  for  fine  cloths. 

Shropshire  wools  are  selling  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  in  the  fleece; 
these  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  prices  they  sold  for  during 
tlie  speculation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
South  Down  sold  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  3rf.,  Dorset,  Devon,  8cc.  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.y  long  wool  9d.,  and  little  was  disposed  of.  These  very  lo>v' 
and  discouraging  prices,  of  course,  prevented  the  owners  of  the 
wool  from  selling  ;  but  Spanish  wools  are  the  great  article  for  sale 
in  that  district,  and  its  price  has  already  been  stated :  some  English- 
Merino  wool,  washed,  sold  in  Bristol  at  the  very  low  price  of  4s. 

At  Dorchester  fair,  in  Oxfordshire,  South  Down  wool,  certainly 
of  an  indifferent  quality,  sold  for  Is.  6^^.  per  lb.,  the  same  as  sold 
last  year  for  2s.  5d.  The  wools  of  Wilts,  and  Berks,  at  from  Is. 
to  Is.  Id.:  one  lot  of  coarse  Leicester  and  Gloucester  cross  at 
1 1  |t/. ;  and  some  Spanish  lambs'  wool  for  4s.  Almost  tlie  whole 
of  the  wool  oJfTered  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in 
price,  was  sold.  The  farmers  being  aware  of  the  utility  of  die  lair 
are  determined  to  support  it. 

In  Suffolk  only  Is.  6d.per  lb.  b  talked  of  for  Norfolk  and  South 
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Down  wools ;  but  it  is  only  little  farmers  who  have  sold  any.  The 
great  farmers  consider  the  price  so  unsettled,  and  the  demand  so 
trifling,  that  they  do  not  sell  at  all. 

In  parts  of  Staffordshire  where  wool  is  grown,  about  the  quality 
of  untrinded  Herefordshire,  and  fully  as  good  as  the  South  Down, 
tome  has  been  sold  at  from  2s.  to  25.  \d.,  about  a  third  less  than 
last  year. 

The  great  sale  for  wool  in  Ireland  was  not  to  take  place  till  the 
23d,  of  which  we  could  not  yet  have  any  account ;  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  there  would  be  a  ready  demand,  and  good  prices,  at 
least  for  the  best  lots.  The  prices  of  the  common  clothing  wools, 
of  an  inferior  quality,  have  been  at  from  ls,7d.  to  \s.9d.per 
lb.,  and  from  2$.  6J.  to  2^.  Hd,  for  wools  of  the  first  cross  between 
Wkklow  and  South  Down ;  so  much  has  the  native  breed  improved 
by  crossing  with  South  Down  rams. 

I  have  confined  myself  principally  to  the  fine  clothing  wools, 
but  as  to  the  low-piiced  English  wools,  I  understand  they  have 
been  bought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  freely  as  usual. 

With  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  information  in  my  power,  I  have 
engaged  in  a  very  extensive  correspondence,  and  I  have  collected 
a  great  number  of  the  best  documents  that  could  be  acquired ;  I 
have  not  made  use  of  any  information  but  that  on  which  I  was 
satbfied  I  might  depend,  and  the  authorities  are  highly  respectable; 
the  details  have  been  examined  with  great  care ;  and  I  have  made 
a  selection  of  what  appeared  consistent,  and  what  I  conceived 
might  be  useful  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The  information 
shows  that  so  Hide  business  has  been  done,  tiiat  no  fixed  price  can 
be  stated.  In  many  paits,  the  dealers  had  not  come  into  the  coun* 
try  as  usual ;  but  tlie  price  is  rising,  and  considerably ;  and  it  is  a 
general  opinion,  that  it  must,  and  will  speedily,  rise  higher,  and 
that  credit  is  in  a  considerable  degree  re-established. — ^There  is  an 
expectation  that  some  ports  which  are  now  shut  will  be  open  to  us, 
and  that  when  the  check  which  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
the  late  derangement  is  at  an  end,  English  wool  will  readily  sell  at 
its  former  prices.  It  is  known  that  until  very  lately  no  wool  was 
sold  except  by  the  necessitous ;  that  the  wool-staplers  have  sup- 
plied the  manufacturers  from  their  old  stores,  which  must  now  be 
much  exhausted ;  diat  the  manufacturer  draws  his  supplies  monthly. 
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and  sometimes  weekly^  and  seldom  has  any  large  stock  in  hand ; 
and  that  the  staplers  have  at  present  but  little  money  at  command.  ^ 
Under  these  circumstances^  the  growers  of  fine  wools  hi  all  the 
principal  districts  have  no  expectation  of  a  sale>  at  present^  the 
price  being  so  inadequate  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  concluded  on  keeping  it  until  a  more  regular  <^emand  shall 
arise.  The  fair  at  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  inferior  wools 
were  sold,  is  the  only  exception  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

It  is  tlie  opinion  of  some,  that  there  is  no  more  wool  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers  than  there  used  to  be  in  those  of  the  staplers ; 
.  but  I  conceive  it  probable  that  the  late  good  prices  for  fine  wools 
may  have  increased  the  growth  of  them  considerably.  If  the  legisr 
lature,  however,  should  not  give  the  country  that  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  by  adequate  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign 
wools,  it  is  certain  that  such  immense  importations  must  utterly 
put  an  end  to  the  growth  of  fine  wools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  to  the  price  that  should  be  accepted  for  our  wool,  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  give  an  opinion.  I  have  stated  all  the  facta  that  appeared 
to  me  worth  the  attention  of  the  meeting  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
home  consumption  and  the  exports  are  both  increased,  perhaps,  in 
consideration  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  money  market,  and 
the  redundancy  of  foreign  wools,  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  from 
25.  to  2s.  Ad.  per  lb.  for  the  best  South  Down  ;  and  this  reduction, 
I  am  sure,  is  full  as  much  as  the  times  require. 

The  meeting  appeared  very  much  satisfied  with  the  report 
Lord  Chichester  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Sheffield,  aud  the 
thanks  of  the  company  for  the  useful  information  he  had  given,  and 
the  comprehensive  view  he  had  taken  of  th^  subject;  observing, 
that  without  the  advantage  of  the  information  Lord  S.  had  yearly 
communicated  to  the  meeting,  they  would  have  been  under  great 
difficulty  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  real  value  of  their  wool^  and 
of  the  state  of  the  trade.  The  wool-buyers  acknowledged  the 
fairness  and  correctness  of  the  statement ;  they  said  they  had  suf-r 
JFered  so  much,  that  the  trade  could  not  afford  even  the  reduced 
prices  proposed  by  his  Lordship ;   and  they  alluded  to  the  noor ' 

'  The  wool  growers  usually  contract  with  the  staplers  for  prompt  payment;  thf 
proeeeds  of  their  wool  being  generally  applied  to  the  payment  of  their  rents  at 
MicJiaelmas,  especially  those  who  are  not  very  opulent. 
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inportation  law  of  the  American  States.  Lord  Sheffield  insisted 
&at  the  home  consumption  and  the  export  trade  being  both  in- 
creased, there  was  no  ground  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  given  of 
late  years  for  the  South  Down  wool,  except  that  of  the  market 
being  overstocked  with  foreign  wools :  tliat  the  reduction  he  pro-' 
posed  was  from  lOd.  to  U.  per  lb. ;  nearly  a  third ;  and  that  pre- 
iriously  to  the  late  speculation^  the  best  had  sold  at  3s. Sid.  per  lb.; 
that  the  manufacture  had  been  raised  upwards  of  a  third  per  yard^ 
but  that  the  average  between  the  low  and  high  prices  did  not  justify 
a  rise  of  more  than  Is,  Sd.  per  yard.  He  was  satisfied,  if  the  Ame- 
lican  States  should,  through  a  partiality  to  France,  or  the  wrong- 
lieadedness  of  a  party  there  unfavorable  to  Great  Britain,  again  en- 
act a  non-intercourse  law,  it  would  be  evaded,  or  not  generally 
pbserved.  The  people  of  that  counti^  will  not  go  naked,  from 
affection  to  the  French  or  enmity  to  diis  country :  and  whatever 
they  can  pay  for  will  find  its  way  to  them,  and  what  they  do  not 
take  from  us  this,  they  will  another  year ;  and  thus  it  has  always 
been  found  that  they  have  taken  on  an  average  nearly  the  same 
quantity.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  can  get  clothing  from  any 
other  country  at  present,  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  them  for  a  long 
time  to  manufacture  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  most 
certain,  that  they  cannot  dispose  of  their  produce  or  merchandize 
but  through  this  country,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  get 
every  article  of  the  produce  of  the  American  States,  fully  as  good 
and  as  cheap,  from  other  countries.  Lord  Sheffield  added,  that,  at 
all  events,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  the  wool^  if  they  could 
Dot  get  2s.  Sd.  for  the  best  lots. 

A  very  considerable  quantity  had  been  sold  before  the  fair  at  25. 
and  for  some  lots  Qs,  Sd,  had  been  given. 

The  same  backwardness  to  purchase  which  took  place  at  Lewes, 
prevailed  at  the  other  wool  fairs. 

The  Thetford  fair  was  numerously  attended  ;  little  business  was 
done  in  the  room,  but  there  was  an  evident  desire  in  the  buyers  to 
purchase  privately  the  best  wool  at  from  Q.Od.  to  25d.  Some  were 
sold  at  those  prices,  but  a  rise  was  expected,  and  the  farmers 
pbowed  little  disposition  to  sell  at  these  low  rates. 

At  Ashford  fair,  in  KcQt,  (not  long  established,)  there  was  no- 
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Ait^  done  in  South  Down  or  fine  English  wools.     The  demand 
increasing  and  value  rising  considerably. 

At  Colchester  only  Q.[d.  per  lb.  was  offered  for  the  best  samples 
of  Norfolk  and  South  Down  wools^  and  pretty  good  wools  sold  at 
19^.  The  wool-growers  seem  disposed  to  take  nearly  one-third 
less  of  the  prices  of  late  years  ;  but  the  wool-buyer  very  unreason- 
aUy  requires  a  greater  reduction. 

Tie  demand  for  woollen  manufactures  has  lately  been  consider- 
able ;  they  find  their  way  to  Russia,  and  large  assortments  are  in 
band  for  the  spring  shipments  to  America.  It  would  also  appear 
that  the  superfine  clothing  trade  is  particularly  brisk  :  in  Glouces- 
tershire the  manufacturers  are  very  actively  employed,  and  sevend 
establishments  are  mentioned  as  now  breaking  twenty  packs  of 
wool  a  week  each.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
jadices  of  the  manufacturer,  are  such  that  he  is  now  daily  buying  in- 
ferior Spanish  wools,  by  no  means  equal  to  fine  English  wools^  at 
very  superior  prices  to  what  he  will  give  for  the  English. 

Principal  persons  concerned  in  the  import  of  foreign  wools  say 
that  notwithstanding  the  importation,  in  the  half  year  ending  the  5th 
July  last^  has  been  3, 140,676  lbs.,  scarcely  a  bag  has  been  received 
which  would,  three  years  ago,  have  been  esteemed  of  prime  quality, 
and  but  comparatively  a  small  quantity  of  superior  seconds. 
Nevertheless  foreign  wools,  as  above  observed,  when  compared 
with  British  fine  wools,  obtain  high  prices,  though  they  do  not 
yield  more  than  a  fair  average  profit  to  the  importers. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  Spain,  whither  he  went 
last  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  flocks  and  contract- 
ing for  fine  fleeces,  says  that  if  the  country  were  immediately  re- 
lieved from  the  destructive  warfare  in  which  it  is  at  present  plunged, 
many  years  must  elapse  before  the  flocks  would  recover  their  for- 
mer state  of  perfection.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  pure  flock  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  usual  succes- 
sion of  pasture,  and  other  causes,  tlie  fleeces  are  generally  very 
much  deteriorated  in  quality.  He  accounts  for  the  importation  of 
wools  this  year,  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  (Composed  chiefly  of  the 
inferior  wools,  which  Spain  was  accustomed  to  retain  for  the  con- 
sumption of  her  own  manufacture,  very  few  of  which  have  been 
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able  to  continue  at  work.     It  is  acknowledged  that  formeriy  die 
greater  part  of  these  wools  would  not  have  found  a  market  here. 

The  current  prices  of  Spanish  wools  have  risen  considerably 
within  the  last  three  weeks ;  but  on  comparing  these  prices  vrifh 
what  have  been  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years^  reference  should  always  be  had  to  the  circumstances  above 
stated,  as  at  least  25  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  them.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  parcel  having  the  prime  Leonesa  marks  was  sold  last 
week  at  Ss.  Sd,,  but  the  fleeces  were  very  foul,  and  when  brought 
into  the  state  in  which  wools  of  the  same  marks  used  to  come,  thej 
will  have  cost  the  purchaser  about  Ms.  6d.  or  l^s.,  and  even  iheii 
they  will  not  be  equal  in  quality,  on  account  of  the  commixture  of 
fleeces.  Very  large  quantities  of  Sorias  have,  in  like  manner,  beea 
Bold  as  low  as  at  28.  3d.  and  35.  per  lb. 

The  sheep's  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of 
four  years,  ending  5th  January,  181 1,,  was  5,767,865  lbs.,  and  tlie 
quantity  imported  in  the  half  year  ending  5th  Julys  1811,  distiiH 
guishing  the  countries  whence  imported^  was  as  follows : — 

lbs. 
Germany  and  North  of  Europe         -        -  41,594 

Portugal  872,681 

Spain  and  Gibraltar        ....     2,147>696 
Malta  and  Levant  ....  49^654 

Ireland  and  Isle  of  Man  ...  3,690 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ...  4,318 

States  of  America  -        -         -        .  7,103 

Brazils  .  ....  12,741 

Prize  -  ....  1,193 


Total  lbs.  3,140,670 
of  which  l,727)000lbs.  were  imported  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  ending  5th  April  last.  It  is  difflcult  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  these  wools  came  from  France ;  but  it  is  known  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  was  brought  here,  in  neutral  vessels,  indirecdy 
from  that  country. 

The  quantity  of  wool  disposed  of  by  auction  at  the  annual  sale 
in  Ireland,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  July  last,  exceeded  the  sale  of 
the  preceding  year  by  1305  fleeces,  and  has  increased  since  the  firat 
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institulion  in  1606^  from  100  to  5240  fleeces.  Tlie  late  specula- 
tioDS  and  derangements  in  trade  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  the 
^ool  trade  in  Ireland,  nor  has  it  suffered  by  the  combinations  of 
the  jobbers. 

Lord  Clerniont's  171  fleeces  of  South  Down  sold  at  per  lb.  6    8 

amounting  to  1 5s,  per  fleece. 
Mr.  Chritchly's  sold  at  -  -  -  -      6     7 

Mr.  Owen  Wynne's  329  fleeces,  average  Ids.  3d,  per  fleece,  at  5  9 
Sir  John  Scbright's  at  -  -  -  -       3     8 

His  fleece,  weight  5 lbs.,  amounted  to  -  -     18     4 

The  average  price  of  the  whole  of  the  South  Down  >vool  there 
sold  was  36.  4d,  per  lb. 

Dr.  Butler's  91  fleeces  of  Merino  sold  at  12«.  Sd.  per  lb.  Se- 
veral other  lots  of  Merino  sold  at  75.,  85.,  9«*>  and  lOs,  per  lb. 
Mr.  George  Evan  sold  seven  Merino  fleeces  for  15/.  viz.  at  7s.  6d. 
per  lb. 

Lord  Meath's  South  Down  on  Wicklow  sold  at  4s. 

The  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  report  that  the  introduction^  of 
the  Merino  breed  into  that  country  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  manufacturers,  and  promised  amply  to  repay 
the  expense  of  the  import  of  Spanish  sheep ;  the  avidity  of  the 
buyers  to  purchase  the  wool  must  account  for  prices  evidently  be- 
yond the  intrinsic  value  of  unscoured  wool.  The  parcel  that  sold 
highest  was  shorn  from  a  portion  of  the  flock  imported  into  Cork 
last  summer,  and  was  considered  equal  to  any  that  Spain  could 
produce.  The  manufacturers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  made  up,  though  merely  river-washed  upon 
the  sheep's  back.  In  every  instance  where  the  soap- washing  had 
been  used,  the  appearance  of  the  wool  was  injured,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  washing  carefully  upon  the  sheep's  back,  in 
pure  n^in  water,  was  the  safest  and  best  method  to  adopt. 

The  extraordinary  advantages  resulting  from  the  cross  of  Merino 
on  South  Down,  appeared  not  only  in  the  parcels  of  wool  of  that 
description,  but  by  the  high  prices  at  which  they  sold,  exceeding 
the  rate  of  pure  Merino  in  many  instances. 

The  Farmuig  Society  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Dr.  Parry,  m  ho  presented  tlie  Society  with  a  ranj,  from  wbicb. 
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on  the  South  Down  ewes  of  Mr.  Grierson^  the  wool  of  some  sheep 
of  one  year  old  attained  the  extraordinary  price  of  Qs*  Qd.  per  lb. 
unscoured. 

The  Report  further  says,  that  the  South  Down  wool,  and  die 
crosses  of  the  South  Down  on  Wicklow  Mountain  sheep,  did  not 
bring  the  extravagant  prices  of  the  last  year,  but  sold  in  general 
very  well,  and  would  have  sold  much  better,  but  for  the  inferiority 
of  many  parcels,  from  having  been  badly  made  up,  and  from  the 
want  of  judicious  selection  by  some  of  the  breeders. 

*  At  the  Rathdrum  show  of  cattle  in  Iceland,  the  5th  of  this 
month,  Mr.  Owen  Byrne  obtained  the  first  premium  for  ewe 
lambs  of  the  cross  of  South  Down  on  Native  Wicklow  Mountain, 
and  his  wool  was  much  approved,  and  bore  a  high  price,  being  the 
first  cross  of  South  Down,  the  progeny  of  which  are  found  to  pos- 
sess all  the  hardiness  of  the  native  breed ;  but  the  Merino  woob 
were  the  favorites,  and  the  general  opinion  was,  that  a  cross  from 
the  Merino  and  South  Down,  if  generally  established,  would  be 
productive  of  a  superior  growth  of  fine  wool. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice,  however,  here  in  England  keep  down 
the  price  of  British  grown  Spanish  wool ;  yet  the  spirited  intro- 
ducers of  the  Spanish  breed  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  pro- 
duce of  Lord  Castlereagh's  Merino  flock  this  year  averaged  5lb.5oz. 
per  fleece  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  Some  of  the  ewe 
tegs  dipt  7  lb.  8  oz. ;  it  is  deemed  worth  85.  per  lb.  at  which  price 
the  fleeces,  on  an  average  of  the  flock,  are  worth  435.  each.  A 
very  considerably  smaller  profit  would  compensate  for  a  deficiency 
of  weight  in  the  carcase.  The  intelligence  of  our  breeders  will 
soon,  by  crossing,  bring  the  sheep  to  such  form  as  we  deem  more 
perfect ;  and  it  seems  proved  that  the  wool  of  the  Spanish,  crossed 
on  Ryeland  and  South  Down,  is  fully  equal  to  the  whole  breed  of 
Spain.  If  the  constitution  of  the  sheep  that  first  arrived  from  that 
country  does  not  completely  resist  our  climate,  their  descendants 
bred  in  England  will  acquire  sufiicient  hardiness,  and  even  by  de- 
grees be  brought  to  bear  the  fold,  if  it  should  be  required,  as  well 
as  our  own  sheep ;  and  the  closeness  of  tlie  wool,  and  the  crust  of 
waxy  matter  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  breed,  ought  to  pre- 
serve them  better  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  than  the 
^lighter  fleeces  of  the  English  fine-wooUed  she^p. .  The  foot-rot. 
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to  which  the  Spanish  sheep  seem  liable,  might  be  avoided  by  atten- 
tion and  care. 


Report,  July  27,  1812. 

Since  I  last  had  the  honor  of  attending  this  meeting,  the  value  of 
English  fine  wool  has  been  too  low  to  encourage  the  growers  to 
prefer  quality  to  quantity.  I  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  ob* 
serving  that  for  some  time  it  has  been  gradually  on  the  rise.  The 
depression  has  been  most  erroneously  imputed  to  other  causes ;  but 
the  real  cause  was  the  immense  importation  of  wool  from  the  con* 
tinent,  in  a  much  worse  state,  and  inferior  in  quality,  to  that  which 
used  to  be  imported.  In  consequence  of  the  quantity  being  more 
than  was  wanted  for  consumption,  or  for  which  there  was  a  de- 
mand, it  sold  at  low  prices ;  and  through  the  prejudices  of  the 
manufacturers,  greatly  interfered  with  English  fine  wools. 

The  average  importation  of  foreign  wool,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  was  only  869,727  lbs.  The  average  of  eight  years 
ending  1789,  was  2,660,828lbs.  Tlie  average  of  eight  years  end- 
ing 1799,  was  4,020,000lbs.  The  average  of  eight  years  ending 
1810  inclusive,  was  7,729,929 lbs. 

Wool  imported  in  the  year — 

1806  -  -  -  7,333,993  lbs. 

1807  -  -  -  11,768,926 

1808  -  -  -  2,353,725 

1809  -  -  -  6,845,933 

1810  -  -  -  10,936,224 

1811  -  -  -  4,739,97« 
Hie  two  quarters  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1812,  2,587,533 

The  importation  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  ending  the  5tli 
of  April,  into  Great  Britain,  was  8l6,608lbs.,  of  which  595,187lb8. 
came  from  Portugal,  while  only  190,125  lbs.  were  received  from 
Spain.  But  in  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  of  Jnly,  1812,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  wool  into  London  was  l,383,215lbs.;  ratlNr 
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more  than  the  greatest  importation  in  former  years  dtiring  that 
quarter.     The  importation  into  Bristol  for  the  same  period  was 
230^  10  lbs.,  and  that  into  Liverpool  amounted  to   156,800  lbs. 
Total  of  the  two  quarters  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1812, 2,587,533lb8. 
which  is  about  a  sixth  less  than  the  importation  during  the  same 
period  the  preceding  year.     A  greater  decrease  in  the  importation 
might  have  been  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
Spain  and  of  her  flocks,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  then  in  possession  of  the  French,     I  am 
informed  also,  that  very  little  wool  remains  in  those  shipping  ports 
of  Spain  and  Portugiii  which  are  now  open  to  us.     The  quantity 
of  Spanish  wool  in  this  country  must  be  considerably  decreased, 
as  in  April  last  the  demand   for  broad-cloths,   in  every   part  of 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  was  greater  than 
has  been  known  ;  and  it  is  supposed  the  present  consumption  ex- 
ceeds the  importation.     Every  hand  is  now  employed^  and  many  of 
them  both  day  and  night.     Many  of  the  great  manufacturers  work 
up  from  thirty  to  forty  bags,  and  upwards,  of  Spanish  wool  per 
week,  and  could  employ  double  their  present  number  of  hands  if 
they  could  be  procured. 

Since  the  Bristol  fair,  last  September,  Spanish  wools  advanced 
from  Is.  6d.  to  os.  per  lb.  There  bas  been  some  decline  in  the 
price,  but  at  Bristol,  July  16,  1812,  the  prices  were — 

Prime  Leonesas  from  9'-  Od.  to  9^.  6d, 

Prime  Segovias  -         -         7$.  6d.  to  85. 6J. 

Prime  Sorias  -         -         6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d> 

The  increase  of  price  and  of  consumption,  and  the  decrease*  of 
importation,  must  necessarily  raise  the  value  of  fine  English  wool : 
but  the  above  are  the  prices  of  the  prime  sorts.  It  is  the  unlimited 
importation  of  inferior  wools  that  will  discourage  the  growth,  and 
will  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  English  fine  wools,  if  not  protected 
by  an  import  duty.  ^Hie  growth  of  wool  in  England  actually  ex- 
ceeds tlie  demand,  and  is  more  than  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in  any 
state  of  our  trade ;  at  least  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  return,  or  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  grower.  Wool  is  the  only  article  which  is 
prohibited  from  seeking  another  market  in  the  case  of  a  redun- 
dancy, and  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  or  calls  more  loudly  for  re- 
dress^ tlian  the  unprincipled  measure  of  suffering  an  article  to  cobm 
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from  every  part  of  the  world,  free  of  all  duty,  iii  competition  with 
the  wool  of  this  country,  so  taxed  and  tythed.  Our  wool  labors 
even  under  what  it  worse  than  a  maximum,  and  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  debase  the  price.  Every  prin« 
ciple  of  policy  and  of  justice  requires  that  an  import  duty  should 
be  laid  on  foreign  wool,  by  which  our  revenue  would  be  con- 
siderably benefitted,  and  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  which  has  with 
so  much  spirit  been  lately  promoted  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
would  be  permanently  established.  It  may  be  necessary  that  every 
county  should  address  the  Legislature,  and  if  relief  cannot  be  oh- 
tained,  we  must  diminish  our  flocks,  or  relinquish  the  growth  of 
fine  wool. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  our  woollen  manufactures,  on 
which  the  value  of  wool  must  necessarily  depend,  there  is  no 
ground  for  apprehension.  The  home  market  is  greatly  increased, 
and  on  that  we  may  rely;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  comparatively  not  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  our  manufactures  that  goes  to  foreign  countries.  But  so  much 
has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  decline  of  trade,  and  of  the  con«e- 
quent  reduced  demand  for  wool  and  woollens,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  those  sug« 
gestions. 

First,  as  to  our  general  trade.  The  real  value  of  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  average  of  three  years 
ending  1807,  inclusive,  vras  ...     51,540,224/. 

Average  of  four  years  ending  1811  inclusive  -     55,657,372/. 

So  that  our  general  exports  have  increased  upwards  of  4,000,000/. 
on  an  average,  above  the  years  preceding  the  operation  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Orders  in  Council  and  American  Non-importation  and  Em* 
bargo  Laws,  to  which  the  supposed  declining  trade  has  been  so 
clamorously  and  so  falsely  imputed.  The  trade  to  certain  coun- 
tries has  declined  by  the  change  of  its  direction.  The  Act  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade, '  the  American  Non-importation 
Act,  the  Berlin  Decree,  and  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  block* 
aded  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  both  inclusive,  took  place  in 
1806;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  best  measure  of  Lord  Gren- 

>  By  which  the  exports  to  Africa  decliaed  from  1,156,000/.  in  1805;  to  409,075/. 
in  1811. 
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TiUl^'s  admiDistratioti;  the  retaliatory  Order  in  Council^  dated  the 
7th  of  January  (from  whence  sprang  the  other  Orders,)  the  Milan 
Decree^  the  American   Embargo,  and  the  war  with  Russia ;  all   * 
these  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  necessarily  produced  great 
variation  in  our  trade.     The  exports  in  1805  and  1806^  which  were 
^ery  great,  on  an  average  of  the  two  years  52,069,006/. ;  on  an 
leverage  of  the  two  following  years,  viz.  1807  and  1808,  declined 
ly84d,  803/.     But  on  an  average  of  the  two  following  years,  1809 
zind  1810,  they  amounted  to  &l.360,060/.  amply  making  up  for  the 
decline  of  the  two  preceding  yeeirs,  and  also  of  the  subsequent  year 
^81 1,  when  the  exports  fell  to  43,939,620/*  a  very  natural  decrease, 
sirising  from  the  excess  of   preceding  exports.    Thus,  notwith- 
standing all  the  impediments  and  adverse  efforts  of  the  enemy,  the 
commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  on  averages  compared  with  any 
former  period,  has  not  suffered,  but  has  considerably  increased. 

The  powers  of  production  in  the  British  Empire  are  at  present 
so  great  and  so  extensive,  that  demand  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
them*  Our  commerce  in  1809  and  1810  was  greater  than  ever  it 
Iiad  been ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  extraordinary  produc- 
tion and  exportation,  foreign  markets  should  be  glutted,  and  that 
'die  subsequent  year  (1811)  should  fall  short,  in  some  proportion, 
to  the  extraordinary  excess  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

So  far  relates  to  the  general  trade  of  die  country ;  but  the  great 
complaint  has  been  the  failure  of  the  exportation  of  British  manu- 
factures to  the  American  States.  Perhaps  the  public  has  never 
been  more  completely  imposed  on,  nor  a  greater  proportion  of  it 
more  completely  duped,  than  it  has  been  by  the  ill-founded  clamor 
80  diligently  and  mischievously  fomented  against  the  Orders  ia 
Council. 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Ameri- 
can States,  previously  to  the  American  Nun-importation  and  Em- 
bargo Laws,  and  to  the  British  Orders  in  Council— average  of 
three  years,  ending  1807  inclusive  *  *        ^12,136,811 

And  to  all  other  parts  of  America,  including  the 
British  and  Foreign  West  Indies         -  -  10,599>5I4 


Total  for  the  whole  of  America        -  -        £22,736,525 
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The  real  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Ameri* 
can  States,  average  of  four  years^  ending  1811  inclusive^  during 
which  period  the  British  Orders  in  Council  and  American  Non-* 
importation  and  Embargo  Laws  were  in  operation  £6,464%0o9 
And  to  all  other  parts  of  America^  including  the 

British  and  Foreign  West  Indies  -  -         17,133,5^3 


Making  a  total  for  the  whole  of  America  -      £2d>597>6l3 

In  the  latter  period^  therefore,  the  deficiency  in  the  direct  ex« 
ports  to  the  American  States  was  more  than  compensated  by  aif 
increased  exportation  toother  parts  of  America;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that,  during  the  first-mentioned  period,  the  goods  exported 
from  hence  in  American  vessels  were  by  no  means  entirely  carried 
to  the  American  States,  for.  the  consumption  of  those  States^  but 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  have  been  conveyed  by  the 
Americans  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  wliich  we  have 
ourselves  since  supplied  directly  in  British  ships;  and  that  an  equi- 
valent proportion  of  the  exports  to  the  British  North- American 
Colonies  and  the  West  Indies^  must^  in  the  latter  period,  have  in-^ 
directly  found  their  way  into  the  American  States,  to  make  up  the- 
deficiency  in  the  direct  importations  there.  Ireland,  which  has  so 
advantageous  a  trade  with  this  country,  imports  annually  from  hence 
manufactures  and  produce  to  the  amount  of  7>000,000/.  and  np^ 
wards,  which  is  probably  full  as  much  as  was  ever  actually  conr 
sumed  within  the  American  States. 

Our  trade  to  the  continent  of  Europe  has  heretofore  been  ranch 
greater  than  it  ever  has  been  to  the  American  States,  and  as  the 
French  Decrees  exclude  all  Bk-itish  manufactures  and  produce  froBH 
every  part  of  the  world  under  the  influence  of  France,  &e  manu- 
fSsictures  formerly  sent  to  those  were  in  great  part  thrown  npoa  the 
home  and  American  markets,  by  which  both  wouM  have  been  over- 
stocked, even  if  the  American  non-interconrse  had  never  taken 
place. 

The  principal  complaints  came  from  the  mamifecturera  of  Bir* 
mingham,  many  of  whom  having  been  excluded  by  those  decrees 
from  the  continental  market,  turned  to  the  Ameriean  Ifade,  and 
having  limited  themselves  to  that  trade  only,  and  an  immense 
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Quantity  of  Birmingham  manufactures  having  been  sent  there  in 
1810,  those  houses,  whose  trade  was  limited,  of  course  suffered 
M  the  American  ports  being  shut.  Several  respectable  persons 
who  were  examined  before  the  House  of  Lords  said  that,  in  con* 
Jequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  other  improve- 
ments, the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  have,  within  a  short  time, 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  great,  unusual,  and  unnatural 
amount  of  business  in  1809  and  1810,  and  the  great  accumulation 
of  impediments  in  the  disposal  of  the  commodities,  acting  all  at  once 
in  October  1810,  trade  was  greatly  depressed.  Similar  continen- 
tal manufactures  have  interfered,  and  are  preferred  and  substituted 
in  many  instances,  particularly  in  the  late  French,  and  also  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  And 
^  long  as  the  American  States  have  access,  contrary  to  all  sound 
principle,  to  our  East  and  West  India  possessions,  they  will  supply 
diem  witli  contraband  goods ;  and  when  the  Continent  is  open  to 
the  American  States,  they  must  take  in  payment  continental  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures,  far  exceeding  their  own  consumption, 
and  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  sale  for  them  in  foreign 
markets.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  Great  Britain  will 
not  only  find  a  very  disadvantageous  competition  in  such  markets, 
but  in  those  also  of  which  she  ought  to  have  the  exclusive  supply. 

Misrepresentation  and  misapprehension  have  seldom  had  greater 
effect  than  in  respect  to  the  Orders  in  Council.  Real  distresses, 
arising  from  different  causes,  were  exaggerated,  and  represented  to 
be  general,  when  only  certain  classes  of  manufacturers  were  in 
want  of  work.  Yet  every  distress,  every  riot  and  outrageous  pro- 
ceeding, arising  from  whatever  cause,  were  imputed  to  those  Or- 
ders ;  those  just  and  necessary  retaliatory  measures,  without  which 
not  only  France  and  all  the  countries  uhder  her  hifluence,  but  also 
the  whole  of  our  foreign  possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
would  have  been  supplied  with  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
hostile  countries  by  American  shipping,  creating  a  most  dangerous 
competition  with  British  manufactures.  And  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  our  inestimable  carrying  trade,  which  was  almost  lost  by 
Ae  admission  of  neutral  shipping,  has  been  in  a  great  degree  re* 
stored  by  the  operation  of  the  Orders  in  Council ! ! ! 

Our  Navigation  Laws  were  in  part  suspended,  with  the  view  of 
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exporting  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  means  of 
licenses,  and  the  licenses  obviated,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
obstructions  created  by  the  French  Decrees  to  the  admittance  of 
our  manufactures. 

Without  those  licenses,  Russia,  Sweden^  Denmark,  and  all  the 
countries  under  the  influence  of  France,  beuig  hostile,  our  exports 
to  those  parts  would  have  been  extremely  limited  or  subject  to 
great  difficulty  and  loss.  If  the  Orders  in  Council  had  not  taken 
place,  our  enemies  would  have  been  supplied  with  raw  materials 
and  with  articles  of  every  description ;  and  while  ^Aeir  manufactures 
and  produce  would  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  by  neutral  shipping, 
we  should  have  been  shut  out  from  the  Continent.  As  produce 
can  be  raised  much  cheaper  in  the  foreign  than  in  the  British  West 
India  colonies,  the  countries  under  the  control  of  France  would  be 
supplied  in  American  shipping,  navigating  at  peace  freights  and 
peace  insurances,  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  in  exchange  for  their 
own  manufactures ;  aud  of  cour»e  no  colonial  produce  would  be  re- 
(ceived  on  the  Continent  from  hence.  The  West  India  trade  was 
extremely  depressed  in  18CM>  and  1807,  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  markets  being  supplied  by  neutrals  ;  and  the  latest  accounts 
from  the  Ilavannuh  state  that  the  Americans  take  off  their  sugars 
at  good  prices,  and  have  iillcd  their  markets  with  French  manu- 
factures. 

Our  retaliatory  measiu^es  have  reduced  the  Continent  to  the 
greatest  distress,  insomuch  that  the  French  Decrees  would  have 
been  revoked,  if  a  mischievous  and  groundless  clamor  had  not 
encoiunged  their  continuance.  But  the  reperl  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  while  the  enemy  will  observe  neither  treaty  nor  restriction, 
would  give  effect  to  all  the  measures  of  France,  in  favor  of  her 
own  commerce,  and  to  the  detriment  of  ours ;  and  all  colonial 
produce  would  be  supplied  by  neutral  shipping. 

Hie  Non-importation,  the  Non-intercourse,  aud  Embargoes, 
have  occasioned   tlie  greatest  distress  and   bankruptcies   in  the 
American  States.    The  produce  of  that  country,  which  wouW 
meet  a  ready  sale  in  this,  cannot  find  a  market,  nor  could  the; 
iibtain  payment  for  the  flour  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  b 
bills  on  England  from  Britii^h  Commissaries  in  those  countries 
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tnd  exchange  is  so  much  against  the  American  States^  that  their 
export  trade  to  Enropc  must  soon  cease.  One  great  advantage 
arising  from  exchange  being  so  unfavorable  to  the  American  States 
iSy  that  the  American  debt  to  this  country  has  been  in  great  part 
liquidated.  American  exports  to  France  in  1804  are  stated  at  ten 
millions  sterling,  but,  being  checked  by  our  Orders  in  Council, 
Aey  were  reduced  in  IB  10  to  ^rj00,000. 

The  evidence  of  the  most  respectable  persons,  and  petitions 
from  the  most  considerable  houses  in  the  city,  and  of  the  oldest 
establishments,  and  signed  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal 
merchants,  ship-owners,  and  traders,  support  and  maintain  these 
opinions  respectuig  the  Orders  in  Councril,  and  express  a  belief 
that  the  great  body  of  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom  entertain 
the  same.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that,  so  atrocious  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  late  disgiaceful 
transactions  in  the  disturbed  counties,  that  they  have  endeavoured, 
by  a  system  of  terror  and  of  assassination,  to  prevent  respect- 
able men,  at  the  he^d  of  great  establishments,  from  coming 
forward  and  givmg  evidence ;  and,  to  my  knowledge,  they  have 
succeeded  in  several  instances  ;  and  five  chiefs  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  whom  they  considered  as  unfriendly  to  them,  have 
been  assassinated.  But  the  promoters  of  the  clamor  against  the 
Orders  in  Council  argue  as  if  the  British  Government  were  the 
aggressor  in  the  dispute  with  America.  Yet  the  American 
Non-importation  Act  was  passed  in  April,  1806,  with  the  view  of 
obliging  Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  right  of  search.  This 
happened  fifteen  months  before  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeak,  and 
-  before  any  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  of  which  they  complain,  were 
meditated.  Nor  have  these  Orders  at  any  time  been  the  only 
object  of  American  complaint.  The  Orders  in  Council  issued  by 
the  short  Administration  of  1806,  and  during  Mr.  Perceval's 
Administration,  were  consequent  to  the  French  Decrees,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  tlie  enemy  to  revoke  those  Decrees, 
which  had  for  object  the  exclusion  of  all  British  manufactures  and 
produce  from  every  part  of  the  world  under  the  influence  of 
France ;  and  which  were  enforced  in  the  most  savage  mamier— - 
by  forfeiture,  branding,  and  ten  years*  hard  labor. 
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I  have  entered  into  details  which,  perhaps,  may  appear  fereiga 
to  the  subject;  but  it  is  essential  to  remove  misapprdieBtions^ 
and  to  prevent  manufacturers  from  being  misled  by  fallacious 
accounts  of  the  state  of  commerce  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to 
point  the  attention  of  those  concerned  to  plain  and  simple  apecu* 
lations,  which  will  best  tend  to  their  interests,  and  are  within  our 
control.  1  wish  to  show  that  those  interests  are  comparatively 
little  affected  by  the  circumstances  that  have  been  so  clamorously 
pressed  upon  their  attention,  and  tliat  the  value  of  their  commodi- 
ties is,  by  no  means,  so  dependent  oil  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
countries  as  is  generally  imagined :  it  is  essential  also  that  our  com* 
mercial  resources  should  be  known,  and  how  far  and  how  little  the 
maaufacturers  of  this  country  are  dependent  on  a  direct  trade  with 
the  American  States. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  real  state  of  the  dispute  with  those  States, 
and  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  dismayed  by  fake  and  mis* 
chievous  suggestions,  in  case  that  perverse  and  Frenchified  party 
(by  no  means  the  most  respectable  nor  most  numerous  part  of  those 
States)  should  continue  hostile,  and  that  our  concessions  should  be 
rejected.  I  wish  it  also  to  he  considered,  that  the  clamors  for 
concession  to  the  American  States  cannot  benefit  our  trade  gene« 
rally,  but  must  and  do  encourage  those  States  to  persevere  in  their 
extravagant  claims,  which,  if  conceded,  the  most  essential  political 
interests  will  be  sacrificed  for  uncertain,  or  at  best  transitory,  ad-* 
vantages.  The  highly  mischievous  concessions  of  the  most  precious 
interests  by  the  treaty  of  1 794,  though  possibly  only  temporary^ 
should  not  for  a  moment,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  have  been 
granted. 

The  sure  and  highly  improving  market  of  the  British  empire  is 
alone  sufficient  to  employ  a  vast  number  of  manufacturers,  and  to 
consume  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactures.  This, 
generully  called  the  home  jn  contradistinction  to  foreign  markets, 
includes  not  only  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  also  our 
Colonies  in  North  America ;  tlie  whole  of  the  West  Indies  now  ii 
our  possession ;  the  East  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Git 
mltar,  Malta^  and  all  places  now  occupied  by  us  ;    \yhich  contib 
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M  I  cenceive^  nearly  S0^000,000  of  inhabitants^*  exclusive  of  In- 
dians. But  were  w£  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  declamations 
we  have  lately  heard^  it  would  seem  that  the  supply  of  the  few  miU 
lions,  not  very  opulent^  scattered  over  the  comparatively  thinly 
inhabited  country  of  the  American  States,  was  of  more  consequence 
than  this  home  market,  which  we  might  completely  command. 
Those  who  are  so  apprehensive  of  the  loss  of  the  American  market, 
may  recollect,  that  during  the  rebellion,  anc^  the  most  acrimonious 
part  of  it,  the  Provinces  were  supplied  with  British  manufactufes 
in  preference  to  {Ihose  of  their  great  ally  and  protector  France, 
which  were  most  eagerly  pressed  upon  them.  Yet  America  never 
did  nor  ever  will  ta4ce  from  U9  any  article  with  which  she  can 
possibly  supply  herself,  nor  any  article  which  she  can  procure 
better  or  cheaper  from  other  countries,  but  she  will  continue  to 
take  from  us  such  merchandize  ^nd  manufactures  as  are  necessary 
for  herself,  and  for  her  foreign  commerce. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  my  observations  in  4hvor  of 
the  home  market,  imply  an  opinion  that  our  foreign  trade  will 
generally  decrease ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  it  will  greatly 
increase  :  and  even  if  the  demand  for  British  manufactures,  from 
the  American  States,  should  decline,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
our  commerce  with  South  America,  whose  ports  are  not  likely 
again  to  be  shut  against  us,  will  most  amply  compensate.  Our 
merchants  have  been  discouraged  because  their  first  and  immense 
shipments  for  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  meet  a  ready  market.  But 
merchandize,  emptied  indiscriminately  from  all  our  warehouses, 
was  ill  assorted  for  the  country  ;  the  vast  regions  usually  supplied 
Irom  Buenos  Ayres,  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  destructive  war« 
Are,  and  hostile  to  the  capital,  the  consumption  of  our  manufac*^ 

*  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  «       .       •       •  14,000,008 

Ireland 4,500,000 

The  two  Canadas,  Prince  Edwards,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland, 

New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  ...  2,000,000 

The  whole  of  the  West  Indies  now  in  our  possession,  including 

French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  3,500,000 

Gibraltar,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  East  Indies,  including  Java,  the 

Isle  of  France,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  -        •  6,000,000 

■    ■        ■    *■ 
30,000fi00 
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tures  was  confined  to  the  population  of  the  city.  •  Neither .  the 
merchants  of  ChiU  nor  Lima  could  venture  to  come  with  dieir 
mules  Idden  with  dollars  to  purchase,  nor  were  there  any  means  of 
'supplying  the  interior :  we  may  be  assured  that  an  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  will  give  rise  to  new  wants  in  that  extensive 
country,  and  we  And  that  the  South  American  market  is  nQW  be- 
coming profitable  to  {]ie  regular  merchant. 

The  complaints  oc  ihe  manufacturers  of  iron  and  Birmingham 
wares  have  been  the  loudest,  and  the  distress  of  those  who  had  not 
full  employment,  especially  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  no  iiiconsiderable 
portion  of  the  discontent  in  «ome  districts  arose  from  thia  reduction 
of  wages,  jexjtravagantly  raised  by  eager  speculation  for  the 
South  American,  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  and  other  markets^ 
that  enabled  the  manufacturers  ta  idle  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week;  which  reduction,  unfortunately  happening  at  the  time  of 
the  extii^ordinary  high  price  of  bread,  occasioned  the  distress  to  be 
severely  felt.  But  the  \vant  of  en^ployment  should  be  imputed  to 
the  French  Decrees,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  manufactures  beyond 
demand,  rather  than  to  the  Orders  in  Council ;  and  it  9hould  be 
observed  that  foreign  markets  have  been  glutted,  and  manufactures 
^eatly  distressed,  long  before  Orders  in  Council  were  ev^r  thought 
of,  and  in  times  of  tranquillity . 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  prohibition  of  British'  Goods 
pn  the  continent  had  thrown  a  greater  quantity  of  our  manufactures 
^an  ever  went  to  the  American  States  upon  the  Home  and  Ameri? 
pan  markets  ;  and  that  those  traders,  who  had  transferred  and  limited 
iheir  dealings  to  the  Apierican  States  alone,  found  a  large  quantity 
of  manufactures  on  their  hands  when  the  American  ports  were  ^hut 
against  them.  But  it  is  clear,  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  other  improvements,  and  by  our  eager  desire 
to  speculate  wherever  we  have  the  least  opening,  wp  have  over- 
stocked or  surpassed  the  demand,  particularly  iu  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  Birmingham  articles,  which  have  increased  so  wonder- 
fully as  to  have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  five  years  :  anjl 
so  great  also  is  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons^  that 
were  we  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  1  am  convinced  we  have  over- 
done the  market  in  those  manufactures  ;  and  in  order  that  we  may 
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be  less  liable  to  be  imposed  on  or  misled,  we  should  prepare  our- 
selves^ in  the  case  of  peace^  to  expect  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
tome  of  our  manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
which  would  then  take  place,  instead  of  increasing  might  con- 
siderably decrease;  nor  should  we  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
certain  iron  manufactures  of  the  continent  are  preferred  as  cheaper 
and  stronger^  in  several  of  the  markets  we  frequent ;  and  that  great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  die  American  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  this  observation  could  be  imputed 
to  any  indifference  on  my  part  towards  the  iron  manufacture ; 
.there  certainly  is  not  a  more  hearty  well-wisher  to  that  trade  than  I 
am :  it  has  circumstances  to  recommend  it  beyond  all  others;  it  is 
all  labor,  from  the  taking  the  ore  out  of  the  earth  to  the  finishing 
of  the  spring  of  a  watch^  in  which  state  it  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  any  metal  whatever.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  con- 
tinuing to  florish ;  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  fashion,  nor  on 
foreign  markets ;  the  British  Empire  will  always  require  an  im«> 
inense  supply. 

The  want  of  confidence  which  has  prevailed  ;  the  distrust  arising 
from  bankruptcies ;  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee ;  and  the  hostile  conduct  of  the  American  States ; 
operating  together — bankers  and  others  could  not  venture  to  accom- 
modate the  master  manufacturers  and  persons  engaged  in  trade  as 
heretofore.  This  want  of  confidence,  in  many  instances,  prevented 
the  master  manufacturers  from  giving  full  employment  to  tlieir 
workmen,  rather  dian  the  want  of  orders ;  and  many  thought  it 
prudent  to  dismiss  a  number  of  their  hands,  not  because  they  had 
ho  orders,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  to 
execute  orders  for  which  they  would  not  be  paid  for  many  months* 

The  complaints,  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Woollen  trade  in  York- 
shire, may  be  answered  by  a  comparison  of  the  average  exports  of 
Woollens  at  different  periods. 

The    average    value   of    five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January, 

177G,  ....  ^4,350,941. 

Average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1789,  .£3,544,1  \6, 

Average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  January,  liW2,  ^5,158,338. 

The  export  in  1811   was  jfi4,376,000^  considerably  below  the 
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two  preceding  years  of  extraordinary  exports,  but  exceeding  the 
average  exports  of  live  years  previously  to  the  American  War,  and 
of  the  five  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  And  I  learo 
from  the  Custom-House  that  the  exports  of  Woollens  this  year  will 
not  be  short  of  any  former  year. 

The  conditional  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council  has  oc- 
casioned a  very  great  advance  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on 
coarse  goods,  and  even  on  those  of  rather  higher  prices ;  but  mid- 
dle priced  and  superfine  cloths  have  not  experienced  much  change. 
Cloths  under  5s.  per  yard  are  in  greater  demand  than  those  from 
5s.  to  10s.  per  yard. 

We  have  no  returns  of  the  quantity  of  Woollens  manufactured, 
except  those  that  are  milled  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Avhich  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  of  our  manufacture  of 
Woollens. 

On  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of  'yards, 

April,  1776,  the  amount  was        -            -  5^369,518 

On  the  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  fifth  of 

April,  1789,            ....  8,642,716 

On  an  average  of  five  years,  ending  the  5th  of 

April,  1812,                -          -        .        -  14,718,625 

So  that  on  an  average  there  is  a  great  increase  of  milled  cloth ; 
und  taking  even  the  year  1811,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  year 
when  the  manufacture  had  greatly  declined,  we  find  that  it  exceeded 
the  quantity  milled  in  1802,  a. year  of  peace,  by  561,293  yards. 

These  returns  are  made  to  Pontefract  Easter  Session,  and  the 
gentleman  who  makes  them  has  just  now  communicated  that  there 
is  a  great  increase  of  clolh  milled  in  the  quarter  ending  the  25th  of 
last  month,  which  must  have  been  manufactured  previously  to  the 
fuspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

The  introduction  of  Spanish  Sheep  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
a  subject  of  such  great  ini|>ortance,  that  it  claims  some  observation. 
Their  reputation  has  suddenly  fallen,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  happened  on  sufficient  ground  or  trial.  The  good  opinion  I 
had  formed  of  that  breed  was,  however,  very  much  checked  on 
hearing  that  a  person  of  respectability,  real  patriotism,  and  liberal 
attention  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  British  Empire,   and,  I  may 
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«dd,  of  knowledge  of  the  subject, — I  mean  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk^ 
had  declared  himself  unfavorable  to  the  Spanish  breed.  I  un* 
derstand  the  objection  is  entirely  to  the  carcase ;  for  the  superiority  * 
of  the  wool  over  the  English  fine  wools  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
Mr.  Toilet,  Mr.  Tharp,  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  Mr. 
Lucas,  and  others,  who  have  entered  deeply  into  the  experiments^ 
are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  practicability  of  growing  superfine 
wool  in  these  kingdoms,  and  that  the  value  of  the  breed  will  revive. 

The  Merino  wool  grown  in  this  country  is  now  very  readily  sold 
at  an  advanced  price,  and  great  encouragement  is  h^d  out  in 
future.  Hie  additional  quantity  of  wool  these  sheep  produce 
being  much  more  than  the  South  Down,  and  in  many  instances 
double  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  added  to  the  well-authenticated 
statements  of  the  tendency  to  fatten  equal  to  any  except  the  Lei^ 
cester  breed,  are  circumstances  strongly  in  their  favor. 

Mr.  Tharp  observes,  that  the  high  crossed  wethers  bred  by  him, 
and  exhibited  fd  Lord  Somerville's  and  the  Merino  meeting,  gained 
both  prizes  for  wool  and  fatness.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  sheep,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  our  breeders  will,  by  cross- 
ing, bring  it  to  that  form  we  deem  most  perfect. 

There  are  two  sorts  of -sheep  in  Spain,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  the  fine  woolled  sheep  is  never  eaten  in  that  country. 
They  are  kept  merely  for  their  wool,  and  on  laud  in  a  miserably 
bad  state,  without  any  care  about  their  feeding,  consequently  wt 
cannot  be  surprised  if  their  flesh  is  bad.  It  is  the  case  in  all  warm 
countries  where  they  are  neglected ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  where  there  is  no  attention  bestowed  upon 
them,  the  flesh  is  not  deemed  wholesome ;  while  in  Switzerland^ 
where  the  pasture  is  favorable,  the  mutton  is  as  good  as  any  I  have 
eaten ;  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  flesh  of  sheep  of  the  Spanish 
breed,  the  grain  of  which  is  as  fine  as  any  we  are  acquainted  with, 
properly  fed  from  the  birth,  and  on  English  pasture,  will  not  prove 
excellent  meat.  It  is  not  a  fair  trial  to  attempt  to  fatten  those 
starved  animals,  lauded  here  in  the  most  miserable  condition,  and 
which,  perhaps,  never  were  in  a  much  better  state :  but  at  my 
table,  the  first  crosses  of  South  >Down  with  Spanish  have  not  been 
distinguished  from  the  whole  breed  of  the  former. 

The  importation  of  Spanish  sheep  has  niucb  diecreased :  yetj,  ia 

f 
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the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1811,  781  were  imported 
into  Bristol. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  superfine  wool  will  be  in  much  greater  de- 
mand than  ever  it  has  been,  and  I  do  not  know  from  whence  an 
adequate  supply  can  be  derived  hereafter.  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
me  to  be  prudent  to  discourage  a  breed  of  sheep  becoming  every 
day  more  necessary  to  the  country.  The  consideration  of  the  large 
sums  which  might  be  saved  to  this  country,  by  raising  wool  equal 
in  quality  to  that  generally  imported,  sliould  induce  us  not  to  re- 
linquish hastily  an  objtict  of  such  importance.  Thirty  years'  at- 
tention to  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  practicable, 
and  without  much  stronger  proofs  than  have  yet  come  to  my  know* 
ledge,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  stop  short 
in  a  pursuit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  likely  to  answer  exr 
trcmely  well  to  those  who  persevere.  The  fleece  alone  of  these 
Aeep  is  often  worth  more  than  both  fleece  and  carcase  of  a  great 
proportion  of  tlie  sheep  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  policy  of 
our  enemy  is  far  different  from  that  of  abandoning  the  establish- 
ment of  Spanish  flocks  in  France  ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  his  objects 
to  make  that  country  the  emporium  for  superfine  Wools. 

In  Ireland  the  gro\vth  of  Spanish  w  ool  is  cultivated  with  great 
spirit,  sells  at  very  high  prices,  and  the  cloths  made  of  it  are  ex- 
cellent. Tlie  public  sale  for  this  year  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
the  Farming  Society  at  Dublin  has  in  store  between  6  and  7000 
fleeces  of  Merino,  ^nd  Merino  and  South  Down  crosses,  and  some 
native  Wicklow,  for  which  very  good  prices  are  expected.  At  the 
sale  of  wool  at  tlfe  Cork  Institution,  on  the  24th  of  last  month, 
South  Down  sold  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  8rf.  per  lb.  (Mr.  Aldworlh); 
Merino  from  7s.  5d.  to  IO5.  7d.  per  lb.  (Mr.  Barry);  crosses  of 
Merino  from  3s.  \d.  to  75.  7d.  per  lb.  (Lord  Doneraile.)  But 
|iow  it  happens  that  the  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  wool  is  so  much 
depressed  in  this  country,  the  first  in  the  world  for  the  woollen 
manufacture,  while  they  obtain  such  an  encouraging  price  io 
Ireland,  where  the  manufacture  is  not  carried  to  a  great  extent,  is 
incomprehensible,  and  such  a  mystery  as  cannot  easily  be  unravelled. 
In  Ireland  there  is  not  generally  a  middle  man,  in  that  trade,  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  manufacturer.  The  Irish  manufacturer 
may  have  some  partiality  for  the  produce  of  his  native  coimtry>  and 
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may,  perhaps,  sometimes  have  gone  beyond  its  value ;  but  it  is  dif^ 
ficult  to  believe  that  at  repeated  sales  of  so  large  a  number  of 
fleeces  the  general  average  was  beyond  what  they  were  fairly  worth 
to  tlie  manufacturer.  If  worth  so  much  to  an  Irish^  why  not  to  an 
English  manufacturer?  Either  the  stapler  or  the  manufacturer 
takes  a  great  advantage !  Yet  of  all  middle  men,  the  stapler  seems 
to  be  the  most  necessary ;  because,  if  the  manufacturer  buys  the 
wool  in  the  fleece,  he  purchases  parts  which  he  does  not  want ; 
and  though  the  South  Down  fleece  is  the  most  even,  yet  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  will  not  suit  any  one  kind  of  manufacture. 

From  12  to  15,000  Spanish  sheep  have  been  landed  in  North 
America ;  the  prices  of  the  rams  have  been  as  high  as  in  England, 
and  it  is  declared  that  the  imported  Merinos  are  very  hardy,  and 
bear  the  climate  (of  Connecticut)  belter  than  the  native  sheep ; 
that  the  lambs  are  strong,  and  only  covered  by  a  shed ;  that  the 
ewes  on  an  average  give  61bs.  and  the  rams  1  libs,  of  wool,  which 
sells  for  5s.  ]d.  per  lb.;  that  13  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  were 
shorn  in  the  American  States  in  1811;  and  that  17  millions  of 
yards  of  cloth  were  made  in  tlie  same  year,  and  sold  very  extrava* 
gantly,  from  seven  to  nine  dollars  per  yard ;  as  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  American  Societies  for  encouraging  Agriculture,  &c. 
But  I  am  informed  the  experiment,  in  respect  to  Spanish  sheep, 
does  not  prosper ;  and  the  specimens  of  cloth  1  have  seen  were 
very  bad.  However,  English  wool  is  not  very  likely  to  sufi'er 
from  the  competition  of  that  article  grown  in  the  Northern  States, 
such  as  Connecticut,  &c.  where  the  snow  lies  four  or  five  months 
in  the  year :  at  least,  in  this  country,  we  could  not  afford  to  keep 
sheep  on  hay  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

The  spirited  and  intelligent  exertions  of  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  of 
Sneyd  Park,  near  Bristol,  must  tend  essentially  to  establish  an 
adequate  or  fair  price  for  wool  of  the  Spanish  breed  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  has  erected  large  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  washing  and  sorting  wool ;  and  also  a  lanibing-house 
capable  of  receiving  from  1500  to  2000  ewes  commodiously.  He 
washes  and  sorts  the  Merino  wool  according  to  the  Spanish 
method ;  and  the  impprters  of  that  article  agree  in  opinion,  that 
no  wool,  coming  from  Spain,  is  so  well  sorted  and  prepared  as  at 
Mr.  Hairs.  The  want  of  this  method  of  washing,  sorting,  and 
preparing  the  Merino  wool  grown  in  England,  occasioned  great 
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difficulty  in  the  sale  of  it ;  and^  when  disposed  of  hfi  the  fleece^  the 
price  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  wool  of  the  same  quality  coming 
from  Spain. 

Mr.  Hall,  with  his  usual  spirit,  endeavours  to  introduce  the  same 
method  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  he  is  well  situated,  near 
Bristol^  which,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  clothing  counties, 
idiould  be  the  grand  mart  for  the  sale  of  superfine  wools. ' 

I1ie  object  of  these  details  is,  to  give  such  a  view  to  our  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  wool  and  woollens,  as  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  both.  I  shall  now  add  the  prices  given  at 
the  late  fairs  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Monmouth, 
fiyeland  wool  sold  at  Qs,  Sd,  per  lb.  At  Hereford,  the  price  wa.^ 
better;  the  common  Ryeland  sold  from  25.  lOd.  to  3s,  lid.  per 
lb. ;  Merino  crosses  from  3s.  Id.  to  5s.  0\d.  per  lb.  At  Ross 
fair,  Ryeland  wool  sold  at  3s.  9,\d.  per  lb. ;  no  Spanish  or  Anglo- 
Merino  wools  were  offered  for  sale.  In  Cheshire,  wool  grown  on 
Delamere  Forest  has  been  sold  from  25.  Qd,  to  35.  per  lb.  Mr. 
Wilbraham  sold  at  25.  Qd.  per  lb.  part  mixed  Merino,  but  rather 
more  than  five  parts  in  six  South  Down  wool.  One  half  mixed 
Merino,  the  other  half  South  Down,  sold  at  35.  6rf.  per  lb.  An- 
other flock  of  mixed  Merinos  and  Ryeland,  with  a  few  fleeces  of 
real  Spanish,  at  45.  6^.  per  lb.    The  fleece^  average  4lb.  each. 

The  sale  of  wool  in  those  parts  had  been  slack,  and  the  buyers 
alledged  as  a  reason,' that  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  Spain  will  in- 
crease the  export  of  wool  to  this  country.  At  Colchester  fair. 
South  Down  sold  at  9.s,  3d.j  2s.  4d,,  and  25.  6d.  per  lb.;  Mr. 
Western  sold  at  the  latter  price ;  and  since  the  fair  it  has  been  sold 
at  25.  6d.  and  that  price  has  been  refused.  At  Tlietford,  the  wool 
buyers,  as  usual,  were  not  disposed  to  buy  in  the  fair :  in  the  even- 
ing, some  was  sold  at  25. 3d.j  and  the  Merino  crosses  at  45.  per  lb.; 
but  since  the  fair,  there  has  been  a  very  brisk  sale  of  the  best  South 
Down  at  25.  6d.  per  lb.  Mr.  Coke  refused  that  price.  The  most 
considerable  wool  growers  in  these  parts  keep  back  their  wool,  in 
expectation  that  the  speculation  for  the  American  market,  on  the 
suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  will  raise  the  value  of  it; 
and  this  leaves  the  market  in  an  unsettled  state. 

*  Mr.  Hall  has  <000  ewes,  and  during  the  month  of  September  (1812)  be  Mii4 
liU  sorted  wools  for  c£9000.  and  upwards.  His  pare  Merioo,  Washed  on  Ibe  bfldt 
«£l||ii»slitep,  obtained  from  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  ib. 
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1  now  come  to  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  my  business ;  that  is, 
to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  our  wool.  It  appears' 
from  the  statements  I  have  laid  before  you^  that,  notwithstandii^ 
the  unprecedented,  adverse,  and  acrimonious  conduct  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  occurring  at  the  same  time,, 
the  general  trade  of  the  British  empire  has  prospered  beyond  ex- 
ample: that  every  temporary  decline  of  trade,  in  particular  branches, 
and  to  particular  countries^  has  been  most  amply  compensated  by 
a  great  increase  in  other  branches,  and  an  increase  of  exports  to 
other  countries ;  that^  however  the  variations  and  change  of  direc- 
tion in  trade  may  for  a  time  diminish  profits,  or  distress  individuals, 
such  are  the  energies  of  o»r  commiercial  men,  that  new  channels 
are  soon  struck  out,  manufactures  are  varied,  and  new  ones 
adopted;  that  commerce  seems  readdy  to  recover,  and  every  dimi- 
nution of  export  is  fully  made  up  on  an  average  of  a  very  few 
years.  It  has  been  remarked  how  inconsiderable  a  proportion  of 
the  whole  of  our  manufactures  is  exported  to  foreign  parts ;  and 
that  the  want  of  employment  often  arises  from  an  overstock  of 
particular  manufactures,  and  glutted  markv'ts  abroad;  from  all 
which  we  may  draw  this  comfortable  conclusion,  that  we  are  not 
liable  to  be  essentially  hurt  by  the  machin?liou3  of  the  enemy 
against  our  commerce,  and  that  we  have  little  to  fear  in  respect  to 
commerce,  except  from  party  spirit,  and  from  our  own  mistakes. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  there  is  any  reason  for  a  reduced 
price  of  wool,  unless  it  may  be  that  the  market  is  overstocked 
with  the  article ;  but,  even  in  tliat  case,  we  cannot  put  the  price 
for  the  best  wool  below  what  has  been  given  almost  generally  in 
other  counties  for  South  Down  wool,  certainly  inferior  to  our  best. 
At  the  same  time  I  should  observe,  it  is  generally  said  that  specu- 
lations, in  conseqitence  of  the  suspension  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, had  already  raised  woollens  from  15  to  20  percent. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Western,  of  Essex,  has  sold  at  25.  Gd. 
per  lb. :  Mr.  Coke,  and  others,  have  refused  that  price.  Since 
Thetford  fair  tliere  has  been  a  brisk  sale  for  South  Down  at  2,$.  6d. 
per  lb.  V 

llicre  is  such  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  our  wool,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  name  an  uniform  price ;  therefore,  after 
consultation  with  those  most  capable  of  judging,  my  opinion  is. 
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Aat  tbe  price  should  be  from  25.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  ^bich  puts  th^ 
lowest  price  at  Sd.  per  lb.  less  than  the  lowest  1  have  heard  of  at 
any  of  the  fiurs.  And  1  am  clearly  of  opinion^  that  there  is  a  dif- 
fierence  of  at  least  6d.  per  lb.  between  our  best  and  our  worst 
fleeces* 

I  must  add,  that  I  put  the  prices  so  low  in  consideration  of  the 
itock  of  foreign  wool  now  in  this  country ;  of  the  possible  effect* 
of  the  late  bankruptcies ;  and  of  the  insulting  hostile  temper  of  m 
prevailing  party  in  the  American  States^  which  no  forbearance,  no 
concession,  will  conciliate ;  and  with  w  hich,  if  we  longer  tempo- 
rize, we  shall  deserve  all  the  consequence  of  want  of  firmness,  and 
of  that  conduct  which  alone  can  maintain  tbe  power  and  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  empire. 

N.B.  Since  the  fair^  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  wool 
has  been  sold  at  2s.  per  lb. ;  but  tlie  principal  wool  growers  seem 
determined  not  to  take  less  than  2s.  6df.  per  lb.  for  their  best  wool ; 
which  it  is  probable  they  will  obtain  when  the  real  state  of  ouf 
trade  is  well  understood* 


^^    His  Lordship's  Report  made  at   the  meeting  at   Lewes 
Wool  Fair,  July  QJ^  1813,  mil  be  inserted  in  No.  VIL 
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The  hisufficiency  of  the  existing  establishments  for  promoting,  the 
Fine  Arts,  towards  that  of  Architecture  and  its  professors ;  at* 
tempting  to  show  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  pure  taste  ia 
that  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  with  some  faints  towards  its 
better  encouragement. 


By  JAMES  ELMES,  Architect. 
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LETTER 

To  THOMAS  HOPE,  Esq.  &c.  &c. 


To  you,  as  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  patrons  of 
the  British  Institution  for  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  as  to  one  of  the  best  Architectural  critics 
of  the  present  day,  and  as  a  munificent  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  in  general,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressii^  myself,  on 
a  most  important  subject,  intimately  connected  ivitli  the 
welfare  and*  even  the  existence  of  those  arts  in  that  degree 
of  perfection,  to  which  every  lover  of  the  character  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  would  wish  to  see  them  elevated. 

The  state  into  whicli  Architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  is  now 
Reclining,  cannot  have  escaped  your  penetrating  eye.  It 
has  been  even  too  visible  in  the  annual  display  of  designs  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, but  far  more  apparent  in  the  meagre^  common-place 
erections,  copied  one  from  the  other  without  end,  with 
which  the  new  parts  of  London,'  and  other  cities  and 

'  The  shortness  of  the  hiiilding  leases,  granted  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  or  ground-landlord,  as  he  is  technically  called,  may  be  pleaded  as  some 
•xcuse  for  this  complaint,  which  must  vanish  on  investigation,  as  the  same 
quantity  of  materials  and  labor  expended  on  a  chaste  and  elegant  design 
would  produce  as  large  and  conTenient  a  house  at  no  more  expense.  The 
remedy  is  easy,  the  ground-landlord  should  produce  a  design  fortbeexte* 
rior,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  letting,  that  such  external  desigii 
should  not  be  altered. 
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toT^Tis,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  swarmed.     For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  architectural  credit  of  this  age, . 
few  of  them  can  remain  as  testimonies  to  the  next. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  while  the  other  arts 
have  been  rising  in  an  unexampled  manner,  while  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  the  English  school  at  the  present  day 
far  exceed  then*  progenitors,  Architecture  has  been  retro- 
grade !  At  least,  I  will  maintain  fhat  the  executed  Archi- 
tecture of  this  reign,  tlie  Anglo- Augustan  age  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  advanced  nothing  on,  nor  added  any  thing  to,  the 
magnificently  executed  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sh;  Christo- 
pher Wren,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  others  fi'om  one  to  two 
centuries  ago.  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  declension 
lias  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  want  of  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  able  artists,  and  a  misplaced  patronage  of 
the  higher  orders  of  the  community.  You,  Sir,  are  one  of 
the  few,  who  can  distinguish  between  an  artist  and  an  arti- 
san, and  w  ho  would  not  suffer  your  carpenter  or  paper- 
hanger  to  usurp  the  province  of  your  aichitect.  Yet  this 
absurdity  is  daily  practised,  and  many  able  young  men, 
educated  to  feel  the  true  sublimity  of  tlieir  art,  are  obliged, 
for  want  of  this  discriminating  patronage,  to  have  their 
geniuses  tortured  in  making  fine  drawings  from  the  mise- 
rable centos  of  compositions  which  these  mechanics  call 
designs  ;  and  who,  with  that  obstinacy  wliich  is  the  surest 
companion  of  ignorance,  will  not  even  submit  to  tliose  ju- 
dicious amendments,  which  this  unnatural  inversion  of  situa- 
tion obliges  the  more  cultivated  mind  to  submit  to  his  barr 
•  barous  employers. 

An  artist,  in  my  estimation,  is  one  who  professes  and 
exercises  a  liberal  art ;  an  artisan,  one  w  ho  follows  and 
practises  a  mechanical  art.     The  mason,  the  bricklayer,  tlie 
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cai'pentcr,  the  smith,  the  house-painter,  &c.  are  artisans ; 
the  architect,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  engraver,  &c. 
are  artists.  The  indiscrimiiiating  mixture  of  tlie  artist  and 
file  artisan  is  one  of  tlie  principal  causes  of  the  decadence 
of  true  taste,  which  should  be  removed  as  a  deadly  fungus 
from  the  incumbered  stem  of  the  fine  arts.  Too  long 
have  artisans,  however  able  in  their  own  trades,  usurped 
the  titles  and  immunities  of  artists,  which  honorable  name 
should  scarcely  be  allowed  to  the  practisers  of  the  lower 
deparbnents  of  the  fine  arts ;  by  how  much  less,  then,  to 
tliase  aitisans,  who  thus  so  shamelessly  assume  it.  To  re- 
move one  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
national  taste  in  Architecture,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  fine 
arts,  tlie  builder  should  not  be  suffered  to  call  himself  an 
architect,  nor  should  the  sign  painter,  the  figure  caster  or 
plaistera,  the  chair  sculptor  or  cabinet  maker,  the  paper 
hanger  or  wall  decorator,  be  suffered  to  call  themselves  ar- 
tists, and  usurp  tlie  provinces  of  more  able  and  more  mo- 
dest men.  They  should  be  called  after  their  own  names, 
and  be  satisfied  with  that  certain  tradesmanlike  profit, 
which  is  the  sure  attendant  on  all  their  exertions.  Their 
employ  does  not  consist  of,  or  demand,  the  higher  energies 
of  the  human  mind :  their  proper  department,  and  the 
whole  of  their  mental  exertions,  consist  in  executing  the 
conceptions,  the  designs  of  others ;  to  do  which  well  is  de- 
serving of  praise  in  no  small  degree.  They  rarely  possess 
that  love,  that  high  enthusiasm,  that  sentimai^  and  feeling 
for  the  true  sublime  and  beautiful  in  art;  tiiat  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  approaches  to  and  calls  in  the  aid  of 
poetry,  forming  a  brilliant  fancy,  endowed  with  those  in- 
describable qualities  that  alone  constitute  tlie  artist 

I  have 'said,  that  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  real  arr 
chitecture,  taste  and  knowledge,  arose  from  the  want  of 
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discrimination  and  patronage  in  the  higher  orders  of  tlie 
community — a  want  of  that  patronage  which  the  enlightened 
and  philosophical  President  of  our  Royal  Academy  admirably 
defines,  as  being  "  to  professional  merit  what  the  ocean  is 
"  to  the  earth,  the  great  source  from  whence  it  must  ever 
*'  be  refreshed,  and  without  whose  renovating  powers,  con- 
'^  veyed  tlirough  innumerable  cliannels,  every  tiling  must 
"  become  dry,  and  all  productions  cease  to  exist.**' 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Architecture  should  so 
decline,  when  there  is  no  society  in  the  kingdom  for  its  en- 
couragement* or  the  instruction  of  students ;  and  no  tribu- 
nal to  examine  and  invest  true  merit  with  the  greatly  abused 
idtle  of  architect 

I  shall  not  trouble  you,  Sir,  with  further  preface,  as  it  is  to 
facts,  more  than  to  arguments,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention. To  prove  the  decline  of  true  taste  and  science  in 
Architecture,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  general  examples,  and 
then,  with  diie  submission,  propose  a  few  hints  towards  form- 
ing a  plan  for  a  due  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches 
of  that  art  which,  in  point  of  antiquity  and  utility,  must  be 
allowed  the  precedence  of  her  (probably)  more  alluring 
sister  arts. 


■  Vid.  Mr.  West's  Letter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Northern  Society  for 
proxnotuig'  the  Fine  Arts,  printed  in  **The  Artist,"  a  series  of  Essays 
by  professional  men.    Edited  by  Prince  Uoare,  Esq. 

»  The  Koyal  Academy  is  of  course  excepted,  but,  as  its  instnictions  are 
confined  to  the  Lectures,  that  have  been  most  irregularly  delivered,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  affording  a  serious  exception.  To  the  present  professor  of 
Architecture,  the  thanks  of  all  the  students  are  most  justly  due,  but  before 
his  time  who,  of  the  present  students,  can  rcmemher  lectures  on  Architec- 
ture in  the  Koyal  Academy? 
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"  But  for  the  builder's  art, 
^'  What  had  we  known  of  ages  long  since  gone  ? 
^'  But  for  this  art,  where  now  had  sculpture  been, 
'*  Where  had  been  painting  ;  or  the  poet's  fame  ? 
"  Bid  then  the  pillar  rise,  the  temple  spread 
^'  Around  its  fostering  roof  o'er  British  art, 
**'  Which  British  art,  to  British  glory  owes, 
^'  Ye  great  protectors  of  Britannia's  fame 
"  Our  senators  and  patrons  of  the  arts.'." 

Palaces  and  splendid  mansions  require  pictorial  and  sculp- 
tural ornaments.  Without  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  had  not  existed.  Without  the  loggiae  of  the  Va- 
tican, Raffaelle  would  not  have  produced  his  immortal 
frescoes.  Without  the  Capella  Sistina  and  the  palace  at 
Florence,  Michael  Angelo  would  not  have  executed  his  no 
less  celebrated  Cartoon  x)f  Pisa,  his  fall  of  the  angels,  and 
his  last  judgment.  And  to  come  nearer  home,  without  the 
great  room  at  the  Adelphi,  Barry's  incomparable  works  on 
human  cultiu'e  would  not  have  sprung  from  his  daring 
mind  ;  and  witliout  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paid,  that  immortal 
offer  of  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  HaufFman,  Cipriani  and  N. 
Dance,  to  decorate  its  walls  gratuitously  with  historical 
pictures  from  the  life  and  acts  of  St.  Paul,  would  not  have 
been  projected,  which  failed  only  through  the  bigotry  of  a 
Terrick. 

Between  three  and  four  years  ago,  I  obtained  the  opi- 
nions of  several  leading  architects  on  tlie  subject  on  which 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  and  every  one 
coincided  with   my  views.     I  shall,   therefore,  take  the 


>  MS.  poem  on  Architecture,  called  Vicissitudes  of  Art,  or  the  progress  of 
Architecture,  by  the  author  of  this  Letter. 
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Kberty  of  extracting  such  passages  from  tlieir  communica- 
tions to  me  as  are  relevant  to  tlie  subject. 

I  shall  give  the  priority  to  our  present  able  professor  of 
Architecture,  who,  having  published  his  opinions,'  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  using  the  high  authority  of  liis  name,  altliough 
from  the  others  being  private  and  confidential,  I  have  not 
taken  such  liberty. 

I  need  say  no  rapre,  iSir,  on  this  powerful  compages 
of  argument  and  reasoning,  than  fervently   to  hope  that 


>  In  a  letter  published  in  Mr.  Prince  Hoare*s  periodical  paper  called  th^ 
Artist. 

The  artist.    No.  XIV.    Saturday,  June  13, 1807.— To  The  Artist. 

Misemm  est  atiomm  incumberefama>  Juy* 

It  is  generally  felt  by  all  who  profess  the  science  of  Architecture  in  this 
country,  that  it  labors  under  very  considerable  disadvantages,  yet  I  have 
not  observed  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  assign  causes  for  its  depres- 
sion, or  why  the  eminent  in  that  art  shoiild  be  so  few. 

With  a  hope  of  inducing  some  attention  to  the  subject,  that  may  be  use- 
ful, I  venture  to  suggest  what  has  appeared  to  me  to  produce  tiiis  depres* 
sion,  and  the  want  of  eminence  in  the  professors. 

I  do  not  consider  the  present  disposition  of  the  community  favorable  to 
the  architect ;  as  an  artist,  strictly  so  considered,  he  is  not  sufficiently  em<'> 
ployed;  his  profession  is  too  liable  to  the  assumption  of  persons^who  have 
fio  claim  by  education,  or  ability ;  and  these  are  admitted  to  that  patronage 
without  which  the  architect  has  no  chance  either  of  fame  or  emolument. 
There  are  therefore  very  few  persons  solely  engaged  in  the  study  and  j^t^lc^ 
ttce  of  Architecture  s  the  great  mass  of  those  whom  we  here  call  Architects, 
though  many  of  them  respectable  in  talents  as  Artists,  are  under  the  peces- 
sity  of  combining  with  their  study  of  the  science,  pursuits  not  strictly  ana- 
logous ;  and  are  in  consequence,  and  to  their  great  discouragement  and  mor- 
tification, assimilated  with  another  descriptiou  of  professional  men  called 
Surveyors ;  and  that  name  is  again  assumed  by  all  sorts  and  chisses  of  build- 
ing workmen,  and  others,  till  it  becomes  utterly  contemptible. 

These  are  amongst  the  principal  circumstances  which  operate' disadvan- 
tageously  and  against  the  improvement  of  the  science ;  the  stock  from 
whence  the  bud  is  to  spring  is  contaminated,  and  the  fniit  of  the  tree  b  ac^ 
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the  professor's  "  strong  and  marked  distinctions'*  may 
speedily  take  place. 

eordingly  of  an  ill  form,  and  without  flavor;  it  is  even  rendered  noxious,  and 
should  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

The  painter  and  sculptor  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  individual  talents 
for  celebrity ;  but  the  architect,  when  become  eminently  superior  in  taste 
and  skilly  must  necessarily  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  ignorant  and 
unskilful  to  form  and  imbody  his  conceptions,  and  to  produce  that  which 
his  genius  has  planned.  Hence  he  is  always  liable  to  be  placed  in  situations 
that  will  render  his  ability  doubtful,  and  no  care  or  attention,  no  possible 
accuracy  of  delineation,  can  positively,  and  at  all  times,  secure  him  against 
the  consequences  of  the  necessity  he  is  under  thus  to  commit  himself.  This 
is  a  difficulty  peculiar  to  his  art,  and  absolutely  unavoidable;  and  if  he 
escapes  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  want  of  skill,  he  is  liable  to  other  evils 
resulting  from  the  same  necessity,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  the  architect,  from  his  first  advance,  to  that 
period  when  all  his  love  for  the  science  is  obliterated  and  his  zeal  destroyed 
by  the  combined  effect  of  the  circumstances  thus  generally  described. 
When  the  student  in  architecture  has  qualified  himself  in  the  best  manner 
our  public  institutions  aflbrd,  when,  in  compliance  with  their  rules,  he  has 
spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  abroad,  in  the  study  of  works  of  art 
and  magnificence,  which  by  general  consent  have  for  ages  been  considered 
the  most  approved  models,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  design  may  be  acquired 
and  the  taste  regulated ;  when,  added  to  this,  he  is  become  proficient  in  the 
constniction  of  buildings,  he  considers  himself  as  having  a  claim  to  that  pa- 
tronage and  employ,  which  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  artist 

At  his  very  entrance  into  the  practice  of  his  profession,  however  ^anguine 
his  expectations  of  fame  and  competency,  he  cannot  fail  soon  to  perceive 
that  the  buildings  which  alone  will  afford  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
superior  talents  and  taste,  are  very  few,  that  there  are  for  them  numerous 
competitors,  and  that  place  and  office  preclude  him  in  many  instances. 
This,  however,  is  the  mortification  of  a  moment;  his  self-love  induces  him 
to  expect  at  no  distant  period  to  rival  all  his  contemporaries;  he  hopes  to 
succeed,  in  time,  those  who  now  fill  the  stations  which  are  the  object  of  his 
ambition. 

But  till  these  important  victories  are  gained,  he  walks  more  humbly  in 
private  employ,  and  probably  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sort  of  demi- 
public  patronage  of  a  board,  or  committee,  appointed  by  the  legislature  to 
act  for  some  considerable  portion  of  the  community;  but  this  patronage, 
which  he  will  consider  as  highly  advantageous,  may  avail  only  to  produce 
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Another  able  practitioner  of  the  art  gives  me  as  his  opi- 
nion that  "  if  instead  of  an  academy,  a  college  could  be 
instituted  under  royal  sanction,  in  which  none  but  students 

the  first  serious  disgust  and  exasperation  of  his  feelings  as  an  artist;  he  finds 
that  the  members  of  this  board,  or  committee,  are  numerous,  and  that  thej 
do  not  appreciate  his  talents  quite  so  highly  as  he  had  flattered  htroself ; 
they  have  perhaps  individually  their  own  notions  of  architecture  and  taste^ 
upon  which  however  they  differ  with  each  other,  and  certainly  with  himself 
to  that  by  the  time  the  design  which  they  have  appointed  their  architect  to 
lay  before  them  for  their  opinion  is  approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  become 
as  heterogeneous  as  their  ideas. 

Here  is  a  oew  school  for  the  architect,  the  principles  of  which  he  feels  il 
not  convenient  absolutely  to  dispute,  although  they  appear  to  him  to  differ 
Irom  the  Grecian  and  Roman,  and,  when  he  has  sufficiently  digested  them^ 
he  is  to  enter  upon  a  task  which  certainly  his  studies  abroad  had  not  pre- 
pared him  for,  he  is  forthwith  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  all  the  parts  and 
finishing  of  the  buildings,  and  to  estimate  and  describe  them  piece  by  piece, 
with  all  the  decorations,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  suffered  to  intro- 
duce any,  so  that  a  contract  for  its  execution  may  be  entered  into  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  to  enter  into  this  contract,  the  several  classes  of  building 
workmen  are  called  by  public  advertisement. 

Thus  are  the  offerings  of  his  study  and  genius  deformed  and  cramped, 
end  he  has  tlie  additional  mortification  to  find,  that  he  must  now  direct  the 
most  stupid,  ignorant,  and  imskilful  of  workmen,  and  strictly  watch  and 
control  that  disposition  to  dishonesty,  wliich  the  low  rate  of  the  contract  is 
perpetually  exciting,  and  which,  if  not  detected,  will  most  seriously  injure 
his  reputation,  directly  or  remotely ;  but  if  he  escapes  the  consequences  of 
this  mode  of  erecting  some  of  our  most  considerable  buildings,  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  under  him  workmen  that  are  tolerably  expert,  since 
all  hb  drawings,  combining  arrangement,  construction  and  taste,  are  of 
necessity  in  their  possession,  and  are  of  course  explained  and  entered  into 
in  detail,  in  a  way  that  must  lead  and  instruct  even  those  who  want  com* 
prehension,  and  quicken  and  extend  the  conceptions  of  others  who  possese 
some  little  general  ability,  these  workmen,  ignorant  of  the  necessary  pro* 
cess  of  previous  study,  immediately  imagine  that  they  are  become  hit 
rivals,  and  presume  to  tiiink  tliemselves  equal  to  a  competitk>n  with  the 
artist ;  and,  as  I  have  before  observed,  such  is  the  present  disposition  of 
the  community  towards  the  architect,  that  the  ungrateful  contest  is  not 
only  permitted,  but  urged  and  encouraged,  and  that  appellation  which 
ought  only  to  distinguish  the  acknowledged  professor,  is  indiscriminately 
assumed  by  mechanics  and  others  who  are  not  in  the  remotest  degree  allied 
to  any  art,  either  by  education,  earljn  practice,  or  study.    Nor  is  it  alone  in 
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regularly  inducted  were  allowed  to  practise,  it  would  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  taste." 

^Another  who  is  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  his  literary 
than  his  architectural  talents,  says,  "  Architecture  is  an  art 

the  practice  of  an  architect  that  these  men  are  allowed  to  interfere;  the 
contest  is  continued  through  all  those  pursuits  I  have  adverted  to,  as  not 
strictly  analogous  to  the  study  of  architecture,  but  which  are  altogether  pn>- 
fessioual,  and  increase  the  probability  of  that  superior  employ  which  the 
artist  is  so  desirous  of  obtaining:  all  the  patronage  and  appointments  rela- 
ting to  such  pursuits  are  open,  and  unfenced  by  opinion  -.  there  is  no  exclu- 
sive privilege  granted  to  the  artist,  no  superior  encouragement  to  the  man 
of  science,  and  e'ducation ;  he  is  obliged  to  solicit  in  a  strain  equally  hum- 
Ue,  and  is  constantly  opposed  to  persons  of  low  consideration  and  vulgar 
manners. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  sketch  of  what  those,  who  are  now  eminent,  have  suf- 
fered in  a  slight  degree,  and  others  who  have  not  attained  celebrity,  in  a 
greater;  it  is  what  all  candidates  for  architectural  fame  must  prepare  them* 
selves  to  encounter :  and  can  it  then  excite  surprise  that  the  science  of 
architecture  in  this  country  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the  pro- 
fessor, thus  degraded  and  embarrassed,  should  abandon  his  love  of  the  arts 
for  emolument,  and  pursue  his  profession  for  bread  rather  than  tor  fame?  Is 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  artist  is  to  furnish  an  example  of  disinterestedness 
and  contempt  for  riches,  not  evinced  by  other  superior  classes  of  men,  or 
by  the  general  actions  uf  society  ? 

'i'he  history  of  great  artists  and  other  men  of  transcendent  genius  and 
high  emulative  spirit,  who  arc  departed,  can  offer  no  inducement  for  soch 
sacrifice;  many  of  these  became  celebrated  in  their  graves  after  a  life  of 
difficulty  and  distress,  of  neglect  and  contempt;  and  they  were  probably 
prematurely  consigned  to  them  by  the  operation  of  all  these  evils  upon  the 
mind :  merit  and  difiTdence  in  rags  did  not  in  their  time,  nor  will  they 
now,  obtain  a  decided,  admitted  preference  over  the  pretensions  of  igno- 
rant effrontery,  and  of  those  whose  claims,  however  audacious,  are  assist- 
ed by  an  appeal  to  the  refined  taste  of  their  patrons  at  the  dinner  table ! 

No,  Sir,  before  the  state  of  architecture  can  be  improved  and  the  profes- 
sors excited  to  that  species  of  emulation  which  only  can  render  them  emi- 
nent, strong  and  marked  distinctions  must  take  place;  those  who  havs  pa- 
tronage must  consider  it  a  sacred  trust  and  deposit,  the  meed  only  ofsdenee 
and  genius.  The  claims  of  the  untaught,  ignorant,  and  presumptuous, 
must  not  only  be  disallowed,  but  repelled  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
till  at  length  they  are  consigned  to  that  obscurity  whence  they  ought  nercr 
to  have  been  suffered  to  emerge. 
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of  such  a  mixed  character,  and  so  multifarious  in  its  rela- 
tions, that  it  would  afford  sufficient  employment  for  a  dis- 
tinct academy  in  conjunctibn  with  the  Royal  Acade- 
my. The  academy  of  architecture  would  devote 
its  whole  attention  to  tlie  cultivation  of  that  art,  w  hile  the 
Royal  Academy  would  continue  to  preside  over  all  the 
arts  ;  but  this  should  not  render  the  members  of  either  aca- 
demy ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the  other.  The  attention  of 
the  Linna^an  Society  is  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of 
Natural  History,  while  the  Royal  Society  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  tlie  sciences,  and  many  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  both.  An  academy  of  Architecture  should  stand  ia 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Royal  Academy,  for  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  establish  a  new  society  in  opposition  to  one 
created  by  his  Majesty,  and  for  which  he  has  well  founded 
hopes  that  his  memory  will  be  honored  by  posterity.'' 

I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  with  any  more  quota- 
tions from  the  heap  of  private  correspondence  now  before 
me,  as  it  all  tends  to  the  same  point,  but  will  conclude  this 
portion  of  my  letter  with  a  quotation  from  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  July  1 809,  and  respectfully  offer  you  my 
outline  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
pure  taste  in  Architecture  :  it  is  from  the  monthly  retro- 
spect of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  and  refers  to  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

"  Of  the  architectural  department  this  year,  much  can- 
not be  said  in  praise.  It  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
painting  or  sculpture,  which  may  be  attributed  to  various 
causes.  Patronage,  encouragement,  a  good  school,  are 
among  the  many  desiderata  which  this  elder  of  the  sister 
arts  lamentably  feels.  The  worst  and  the  darkest  room ; 
n#  lectures  for  nearly  the  last  ten  years ;  no  guide  to,  or  ^ 
keeper  of,  the  architectural  students ;  a  limited  use  (al-  ' 
most  amounting  to  a  prohibition)  of  a  good  library;  no 
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models  ;  no  instructions,  are  among  tlie  bounties  of  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture, 
towards  one  of  its  professedly  adppted  children.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  introduction  of  novelties,  however 
vague,  inelegant,  and  bizarre,  have  been  sought  for  by 
the  Architectural  students ;  and  such  is  the  character  of 
this  and  the  last  six  exhibitions.  Heaviness,  clumsiness, 
the  worst  parts  of  the  Roman  spoliation  of  Grecian  ele- 
gance, were  the  characteristics  of  British  Architects  from 
Pain  and  Gibbs,  till  the  time  of  Chambers  and  Stuart ; 
the  former  of  whom  purified  the  one,  and  the  latter  res- 
tored and  gave  to  his  admiring  countrymen,  the  purest 
draughts  from  the  stream  of  Grecian  and  intellectual  re- 
£nement  in  the  art.  All  might  have  then  been  well,  but 
for  the  unaccountable  negligence  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste  of  the  present  race  of  growing  Architects. 

"  Wyatt,  Dance,  Mylne,  and  Soane,  have  well  succeed- 
ed Chambers  and  Stuart ;  but  (judging  from  the  present 
exhibition)  if  the  present  retrograde  movements  of  the  art 
continue,  who  is  to  succeed  them  ?  It  most  imperiously 
demands  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country's  arti 
and  his  country's  fame." 

To  remove  these  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the 
national  taste  is  the  aim  of  this  letter.  Would  it  had 
fallen  into  better  hands  tlian  mine  ;  but  after  various  pro- 
mises frotn  my  coadjutors  in  this  great  work,  and  an  inter- 
val of  some  years,  nothing  having  been  effected,  it  appears 
to  devolve  upon  me,  and  if  I  am  successful  enough  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  you,  Sir,  and  a  few  more  efficient 
and  discriminating  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  some- 
thing to  the  purpose  may  be  effected,  I  shall  not  lament 
having  thus  troubled  you,  and  shall  congratulate  myself  on 
havmg  lent  my  humble  assistance  in  this  national  work. 
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From  the  foregoing  premises,  I  deduce  the  following 
conclusions ; 

That  Architecture  and  its  professors  are  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  too  much  neglected  by  the  leading  institu-*^ 
tions  for  promoting  the  fine  arts ; 

That  any  opposition  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  established  by  his  present  most 
gracious  Majesty  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts 
would  be  injurious  to  that  of  architecture ;  but  to  endea- 
vour to  remove  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement; 
and  to  provide  more  efficient  means  for  the  furtherance  of 
architectural  knowledge,  is  not  only  expedient  and  neces* 
sary  but  must  of  course  add  to  tlie  glory  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, further  the  views  of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  ob- 
tain tlieir  sanction  and  support ; 

That  the  establishment  of  some  plan  for  the  cultivation 
of  architectural  science,  and  to  remove  the  many  impedi^ 
ments  under  which  the  art  avowedly  labors^  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  communis  at  large ;  requires 
much  consideration  and  deserves  the  sanction  of  every  libe- 
ral professor  of  the  art ; 

That  the  present  Royal  Academy  may  become  under 
other  regulations  as  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  Ar* 
chitecture  as  it  is  to  the  arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture ; 

That  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  grant  of 
money,  detailing  the  giievances  to  which  the  art  of  Archi«> 
tecture  is  subject,  and  the  deprivation  it  suffers  ;  praying 
the  honorable  house  to  afford  such  encouragement  as  in  its 
wisdom  shall  seem  good ;  and  having  for  its  object,  the 
establishment  of  a  repository  for  charts,  and  drawings  from 
the  mouldings  and  ornaments  of  ancient  buildings,  reports, 
models,  scientific  sections,  and  other  drawings  of  buildingi, 
bridges,  machines,  inventions  and  other  works  which  relatt 
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to  military,  hydraulic,  and  civil  architecture,  either  under 
the  direction  of  an  extended  department  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  otherwise,  would  meet  that  attention  its  im- 
portance deserves,  is  highly  necessary,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has 
so  graciously  displayed  his  love  for  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
and  architecture  in  particular,  is  the  best  calculated  to  ob- 
tain that  important  end  ; 

That  the  ne^v^  institution,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be^ 
should  devote  its  whole  attention  to  architecture,  while  the 
Royal  Academy  should  continue  to  preside  over  all  the 
arts ; 

That  lectures  on  the  mathematics,  such  branches  of  na- 
tural pliilosophy  and  practical  science  as  are  connected  witlx 
architecture,  are  highly  necessary,  and  that  such  lectures 
have  never  yet  been  deli(v^ered  in  any  institution  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts  ;  therefore  such  professorships  should  be  pro- 
vided for ; 

That  a  good  library  of  books,  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  art,  to  be  free,  and  easy  of  access,  is  much  want- 
ed; 

That  proper  rooms  and  repositories  may  easily  be  form- 
ed so  as  to  be  contiguous  to,  and  connected  with,  the  Royal 
Academy,  if  necessary,  in  the  centre  of  the  vaults  in  So- 
merset Place,  according  to  the  plan  projected  by  the  late 
Professor  Barry  for  a  similar  purpose ; 

That  a  good  ta^te  in  architecture  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  fame  of  a  nation,  than  even  in  the  other  important 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  architecture  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  being  still  in  existence,  attesting  their 
greatness  as  nations,  and  showing  both  the  excellence  and 
decadence  of  art;  but  tlie  works  of  their  painters  exist  only 
in  the  page  of  the  historian  and  poet.     So  that,  if  their  ar- 
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chitectural  remains  did  not  prove  their  ascendancy  in  one 
art,  we  could  not  have  such  reason  to  infer  their  superiority 
in  the  other ; 

That  even  since  the  year  1768,  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  Royal  Academy  to  give  annually  a  silver  medal  to 
the  student  in  architecture,  who  should  produce  the  best 
and  most  accurate  delineation,  witli  tlie  dimensions  placed 
thereon,  of  some  given  public  building,  but  these  dmwings 
have  always  been  returned  to  the  students  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  examples,  as  subjects  of  reference  to  the, 
practical  Architect,  has  thereby  been  lost.  This  objection 
may  be  removed  for  the  future  by  adopting  tlie  contrary 
mode  of  carefully  preserving  them  for  reference ; 

That  the  appointment  of  professors  of  tlie  three  higher 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  in  tlie  various  universities  of  the 
united  kingdoms  would  tend  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  and 
love  for  the  fine  arts  among  that  higher  branch  of  tlie  com- 
munity, who,  fi'om  their  rank  and  station  in  life,  are  most 
likely  hereafter  to  become  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  thrown  out  a 
few  hints  towards  tlie  improvement  of  the  national  taste  in 
^chitecture,  which,  I  hope,  as  far  as  they  extend,  will  gene- 
rally meet  your  approbation,  although  in  pai*ticular  in- 
stances it  may  not  be  so  fortunate. 

I  can  only  add,  Sir,  that  in  zeal  for  my  profession,  I  will 
yield  to  no  man,  and  shall  feel  abundantly  gratified  and 
honored  in  contiibuting  my  humble  exertions  towards  the 
great  end  I  have  in  view,  in  any  way  that  may  most  con- 
duce to  its  advancement. 

Witli  every  due  apology  for  this  intrusion  on  your  lei- 
sure, ^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  Obedient  Servant, 

London,  Feb       1814.  JAMES  ELMES. 
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PREFACE 


The  following  investigation,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  imputation  of  being  hypothetical.  On  the 
contrary,  it  looks  for  approbation  and  support,  to  all  who 
acknowledge  induction  the  only  road  to  the  subject  now 
treated. 

One  consideration  of  the  very  highest  importance  pro- 
bably attaches,  which  is,  that  if  such  a  foundation  be  esta« 
blished  as  the  facts  herein  appear  to  sustain^  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Mind  must  undergo  a  mighty  change  from  both 
its  former  and  its  present  aspect;  and  a  superstructure 
may  then  be  reared,  shnple,  strong,  and  unassailable. 

The  bare  mention  of  these  vast  consequences  is  here  no 
assumption  that  their  foundation  is  proved  to  exist  Such 
a  conclusion  can  follow  only  the  general  voice,  whjich  is 
now  appealed  to  that  it  may  ^decide,  as  to  whether  the 
&cts,  here  to  be  produced^  afford  an  induction  sujffkientljf 
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extensive  and  strong  to  set  the  great  question  at  rest.  To 
produce  such  a  decision,  the  great  aim  in  this  view  of 
Principles  is  to  simplify  the  evidence^  so  as  thsitjudgmefit 
may  be  easy  andJinaL 

After  the  inquiry  there  are  Jour  pages  of  extra  consi-- 
derations,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  particularly  so- 
licited. They  in  part  relate  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
boy  bom  deaf  and  blind,  whose  peculiar  and  highly  impor- 
tant state  of  existence  has  lately  been  made  known  to 
the  Philosophical  World :  But  besides  this,  they  contain 
other  matter  of  some  curiosity. 

In  apology  for  the  whole  attempt,  tlie  author  can  plead 
only  a  strong  desire,  to  remove  what  he  considers  a  prodi- 
^ous  error  in  the  best  existing  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind. 


A 

REriEJf 

OF 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

OF 

BERKELEY,  REID,  and  STEWARD 


A  REASON  FOR  INQUIRY. 

The  following  historical  fact  presents  to  the  world  a  highly  im- 
portant lesson.  And  the  more  stfongly  does  it  claim  our  attention, 
on  account  of  a  curious  parallel  which  runs  between  the  progress 
wndfale  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  and  that  of  the  Moderns  since  the 
time  of  Locke. 

The  thing  is  this. — The  simple  and  beautiful  spirit  of  Philosophy, 
tvhich  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by  some  of  the  earlier  Atom* 
ists,  was  banished  from  the  Worlds  and  its  place  assumed^  by  the 
chimeras  of  a  later  and  more  refined  School  which  was  long  wor- 
shipped by  admiring  nations  as  the  Sun  of  philosophic  truth. 

Now,  such  events  as  have  once  happened,  may  be  supposed  pos- 
sible to  happen  in  after  time.  But,  what  is  more,  I  am  reduced 
to  think,  a  similar  change  has  already  begun  to  take  place  tit  the 
most  enlifrhtened  walk  of  modern  Philosophy.  —In  other  words, 
there  is  some  tenable  and  certain  ground  of  our  knowledge  of 
things ;  which  ground  was  nearly  approached  by  the  illustrious  phi- 
losophers of  the  Newtonian  age,  but  has  since  been  abandoned  by 
the  unproved  assumptions  of  a  later  School,  which  may  indeed  be 
compared  to  that  of  Aristotle  for  lustre  of  innovation,, but  no  less 
so  for  the  unsoundness  of  its  philosophical  basis. 

The  parallel  might  yet  be  extended ;  and  I  shall  at  least  notice, 
that,  as  it  was  the  perversion  of  the  Atomic  Philosophy  to  support 
a  system  of  Democritic  ditheism,  that  seems  to  have  in  anaeol 
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time  spurred  on  the  gemuses  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  So,  in  mo* 
dern  days^  it  was  the  abuse  of  an  improvable  Scheme  to  serve  Scep' 
tical  and  Atheistical  views,  that  called  up  the  hostility  and  the 
Hew  Theory  of  Dr.  Reid.  llie  motive  to  change  appears,  in  each 
case,  to  have  been  noble  and  praise-worthy ;  but  I  must  believe 
that  the  result  in  each  has  been  equally  a  recession  from  the  nature 
of  things. 

Here  it  may  be  suggested,  that  the  doctrine,  I  more  particularly 
object  to,  has  very  little  prospect  of  becoming  universal. — ^This  is 
granted :  a  very  different  creed  prevails  extensively  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  this,  that  Mind  is  but  a  Mode;  and  Death  an  etertud 
Sleep*  'llus  abhorrent  creed,  however,  grows  not  from  being 
rooted  in  truth;  but  owing  to  a  vast  inconsistency,  and  error,  in 
Ihat  other  and  better  Philosophy  to  which  men  look  up  for  safety 
here,  as  well  as  hope  of  hereafter ;  yet  to  which  they  must  look  in 
vain  if  error  be  shown  in  its  foundation.  To  cope  widi  a  formi- 
dable enemy  we  must  first  examine  and  make  sure  the  ground  we 
•land  on ;  I  therefore  proceed  to  state  objections. 

THREE  CONCEPTIONS  TO  CHOOSE. 

The  various  theories  which  have,  since  the  days  of  Plato,  been 
formed  concerning  our  intercourse  with  the  external  world  may,  in 
the  present  inquiry,  be  reduced  to  two  which  differ  essentially. 

1. — A<^cording  to  the  first  of  these,  the  sum  of  things  con- 
sists in 

Tkre^  different  natures. — Minds, — Bodies, — and  Ideas. 

The  last  named  of  the  three  are  in  this  system  supposed  of  a 
middle  nature,  and  middle  locality,  between  minds  and  bodies ; 
and,  as  such,  are  the  only  objects  perceived  by  Sense. 

2. — According  to  the  second  scheme,  the  world  is  made  up  of 
only  r<DPo  Natures;  these  are — Mindsr^^uA  Bodies, 

In  this  case,  mediate  Ideas  are  utterly  discarded,  as  being  wholly 
void  of  evidence,  and  absurd  in  their  history. 

The  first  of  the  above  schemes,  under  various  modifications,  ob* 
tained  almost  universally  from  the  high  day  of  the  Greek  Philoso- 
phy down  to  that  of  Dr.  Reid.  The  last  one  was  advanced  to  the 
world  by  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  is  doubtless  a  vast  amelioration  of 
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the  general  subject,  in  freeing  it  from  a  world  of  error,  and  bring* 
ing  the  great  question,  now  at  issue,  within  the  reach  of  a  satisfac- 
tory  induction.  But  the  philosophy  of  Reid  stops  not  upon  the 
explosion  of  Scholastic  Ideas;  for  he  being,  at  the  same  time,  fixed 
in  a  certain  opinion  concerning  the  manner  of  the  mind*s  existence, 
it  was  impossibleybr  him  to  conceive  any  alternative,  (after  discar- 
ding ideas,)  except  to  suppose  that  the  figures  we  perceive  are  the 
identical  external  qualities  of  things  around  us.  This,  therefore, 
he  assumed^  together  with  an  equally  new  and  suitable  account  of 
the  fact  or  process  of  perception ;  and  the  same  is  now  highly 
maintained  by  his  successor,  combined  with  other  -views  which 
couple  it  with  merited  celebrity,  and  must  vastly  tend  to  procure  it 
consideration. 

3. — Now  Dr.  Reid  taught  that  authority  is  questionable:  and 
made  very  frequent,  liberal,  earnest,  and  affecting  appeals  to  ordi* 
nary  men,  against  the  extravagancies  of  Philosophers,  Thus  call- 
ed upon,  I  would  object  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  scheme; 
and  apprehend  there  is  a  Third  course  which  alone  ought  to  be 
followed.  That  is  to  say :  The  things,  we  perceive  by  Sense,  are 
neither  intermediate  ideas,  nor  yet  identical  qualities  of  external 
bodies.  -  On  the  contrary,  they  may  be  inductively  traced  onti) 
they  are  found  to  belong  to  another  substance. 

Here,  in  order  to  stay  the  curiosity  of  ordinary  men ;  and  X6  ex- 
cite  that  of  the  Philosopher,  who  may  suppose  that  the  two  first 
schemes  must  contain  the  possible  range  of  the  subject ;  I  may  re* 
mark,  that  while  the  seeming  to  all  men  is,  that  what  we  perceive  is 
external,  and  the  persuasion  of  all  Philosophers  down  U>  Reid  is 
th&t  this  seeming  is  a  certain  deception,  Dr.  Reid  maintained  it  is 
no  deception :  and,  among  other  arguments,  he  urged,  that  if  we 
perceived  by  a  mediate  thing,  we  must  be  confused  by  having  a 
double  object  of  perception.  This  argument  looks  fair  and  strong, 
and  Reid  appears  to  have  deemed  it  unanswerable;  but  plain  men 
will  discern  how  completely  it  is  overthrown  by  the  following  ap* 
peal  to  experience. 

Suppose  a  person  bom  blind,  and  furnished  with  Gloves  so  as 
never  to  know  that  he  has  such  a  covering.  Every  man  who  ha9 
worn  gloyes  will  be  assured,  that  this  patient  must  perceive  objects 
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of  touch  as  single  as  we  do;  and  that  he  would  always  believe^  (as 
we  do)  that  he  touched  the  external  identical  cat,  or  dog,  or  stock, 
or  stone,  which  his  gloves  touched:  in  which  case  the  gloves  would 
be  to  him,  what  the  ancients  supposed  Ideas  to  be ;  mere  go  ie- 
iweens,  which  mere  Sense  cannot  detect.     Now  it  matters  not  that 
mediate  Ideas  are  here  discarded ;  for  I  shall  have  to  argue  that 
each  of  our  Five  Senses  is  actually  a  sor^o/'G/ore  to  the  Percipient. 
This  experiment,  at  any  rate,  will  convince  the  man  of  sense,  that 
he  may  mistake  in  believing  the  externality  of  that  which  he  per- 
ceives: and  the  following  may  satisfy  the  Philosopher,  that  he 
often  actually  has  (as  to  the  quality  Extension)  a  known  double 
object  of  perception,  without  suffering  any  confusion,  or  inconve- 
nience.   Thus  if  a  man,  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  happen  to  see  a 
painted  wooden  bench,  it  will  present  him  only  a  single  object ;  and 
he  will  think  he  sees  or  perceives  the  Extension  of  fVood;  but,  if 
required,  he  would  instantly  assent,  that  what  he  does  perceive  is 
only  the  Extension  of  Paint.     In  this  case,  PaitU  is  the  object  of 
Sense ;  and  the  collateral  Extension  of  Wood  is  the  object  of  Intel" 
lect:  Yet  there  is  no  confusion,  even  though  both  objects  be  con- 
templated on  the  same  occasion  ;  and  it  is  but  rare  that  this  hap« 
pens.     In  such  cases  it  is  interest  that  governs  our  perception. 
For  if  the  man  be  interested  in  Paint  only,  he  will  not  think  of  the 
concealed  Wood;  but  if  he  be  tired  of  walking,  and  is  interested  in 
sitting  upon  Wood  preferably  to  Stone,  he  will  think  he  sees,  or 
touches.  Wood  only ;  and  Paint  never  enters  his  thoughts,  though 
it  is  the  only  object  he  properly  perceives.     A  man  may  pass  hours 
in  seeing,  and  handling,  what  revives  in  him  the  notions  of  wood, 
metal,  stone,  and  other  substances,  though  all  the  time  he  has  ne- 
ver seen,  or  touched,  any  diing  but  some  usual  covering  of  them. 

Such  facts  form  a  vert/  numerous  class,  with  great  varieties  : 
they  occur  at  every  tum,  and  show  the  actual  procedure  of  the 
Mind  in  it j  operations  of  perceiving.  They  furnish  a  continual 
induction;  and  any  untried  conjecture  of  the  supposed  effects  of 
^^  a  double  Object^*  though  issuing  from  the  highest  authority, 
must  vanish  before  such  experience,  like  mist  dispellec(  by  the 
Sun. 
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ONE  GENERAL  FACT  IS  OUR  BASIS. 

The  first'  consideration  in  entering  upon  this  inquiry  is  a  very 
encouraging  one  ;  namely,  that  the  discarding  of  the  middle  World 
of  Ideas  has  reduced  our  ground  of  search  to  a  very  narrow  and 
well  defined  boundary.  What  we  now  seek,  appears  contained  in 
the  nature  of  only  one  general  fact ;  that  is,  the  fact  or  process  by 
which  we  perceive  Superficial  Figure. 

This  assumption,  however,  is  not  meant  to  impeach  the  truth  of 
our  legitimate  inferences ;  nor  to  deny  tlie  existence  of  external  qua- 
lities, as  known  by  intellect :  It  ouly  leaves  out  these  last  because 
they  are  recognised  by  a  different  mode  of  thought;  and  embraces 
merely  the  strict  Objects  of  Sense,  as  being  a  paramount  Class  of 
evidences,  without  intervention  of  either  inference,  or  instinct • 
These  Objects  of  Sense  are,  at  the  same  time,  supposed  to  be  an 
ample  foundation  for  Intellect  to  raise  its  inferences  from. — lo  this 
case,  therefore,  I  exclude  not  only  Solidity  and  Motion,  but  also 
Third  dimension  ;  because  1  shall  venture  to  assert,  that  this  last  is 
not  a  primary  object  of  Touch,  any  more  than  of  Sight. 

Our  attention  being  thus  withdrawn  from  all  inessential  pointsi, 
and  concentrated  upon  onejact,  the  great  question  to  be  decided 
is,  "Whether  the  Superficial  Figures  we  perceive,  as  in  the  Hea- 
'vens,  are  the  external  identical  figures  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars":  Or  only  certain  adjuncts  or  boundaries  of  our  Sensattom 
of  color. 

Now  concerning  the  process  of  perception  I  have  here  highly  to 
object,  that  it  seems  never  to  have  been  fully  investigated  by  an 
impartial  inductioji  of  the  various  facts  which  bear  upon  it.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  two  most  considerable  atten^ts  which  have, 
ainpe  the  days  of  Ltpcke,  been  made  to  found  a  true  system,  name- 
ly, the  theory  of  Berkeley,  and  the  very  different  theory  of  Reid, 
the  process  has  been  tried  under  an  avowed  submission  to  a  scfaolaa- 
tic  opinion,  which  arose  very  early  in  the  world,  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  mind's  existence. — Such  a  circumstance  as  thb  must 
hi(;hly  tend  to  vitiate  any  such  inquiry,  and  would  not  now  be  tole- 
rated ;  but  not  only  is  all  such  interference  inadmissible ;  for^  it 
must  be  farther  objected,  that  since  Berkeley  and  Reid  began  to 
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philosophize^  a  vast  change  has  taken  place  from  that  physical 
maxim  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  in  question ;  and  the  mo- 
dem doctrine  of  the  penetrability  of  suhstofice,  renders  the  dogma 
of  the  mind's  inexteiision  now  as  apparently  useless,  as  ever  it  waa 
incomprehensible.  Here  it  is  proper  to  touch  upon  the  origin, 
and  show  the  present  value^  of  this  mysterious  doctrine. 

ORIGIN  AND  SOLUTION  OF  THE  DOGMA. 

It  appears  to  have  been  held  by  all  the  Ancient  Atomists,  that 
JBody  is  impenetrable  by  any  other  extended  Substance,- — Now,  the 
Atomic  Theists,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Atheists  with  this  physi- 
cal maxim,  thought  themselves  driven  to  the  necessity  to  invent 
something  which  should  penetrate  Body,  and  so  be  supposed  Mind. 
And  as  they  granted  it  could  7iot  be  an  extended  thing,  they  ar6t- 
irarily  assumed  that  there  exbts  Substance  that  is  not  extended. 

Whoever  embraces  this  doctrine  must  embrace  its  numerous 
relatives,  of  whom  the  following  may  suflSce  to  be  named  here. 

*'  God  is  not  any  where  either  in  Earth  or  in  Heaven,'* 

''  The  Soul  is  void  oj  magnitude :  it  is  incapable  of  local 

motiojtf  and  is  not  locally  present  to  this,  or  that,  Body," 
**  One  and  the  selfsame  numerical  Substance  may  be,  all  of  it, 

every  where" 

We  must  believe  that  if  the  Atomists  had  discovered  the  insolid* 
ity  of  what  they  thought  solid  Body,  they  never  would  have  sought 
refuge  in  a  jargon  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  their  Philosophy, 
which  is  strongly  marked  by  common  sense. 

The  advocates  of  the  dogma  admitted  it  was  '^  altogether  unim^ 
aginable ;"  but  by  way  of  rendering  it  conceivable,  and  yet  out  of 
the  reach  of  physical  Logic,  they  denied  that  it  implies  any  parvi' 
tude,  which  last  has  at  least  scite  and  position,  but  this,  they  said, 
Mind  hath  not. — Now  perhaps  this  was  the  best  defence  they 
could  make,  though  it  is  like  evading  a  demand  by  getting  out  of 
the  World. — Unluckily  for  the  doctrine,  all,  that  can  be  got  off  in 
this  way,  is  inextended  Substance  itself ;  for  its  broad  based  ad- 
junct ^^  every  where"  being  a  gross  physical  subject,  must  be  left 
behind  to  answer  the  demands  of  inquisitive  persons.     Here,  out 
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of ''  every  where^  we  "may  choose  any  one  where ;  and  if  the  whole 
of  any  things  (to  humor  the  conceit  let  it  be  an  inextended  thing) 
be  any  one  where^  it  is  simply  an  insult  to  reason  to  suppose  **  ali 
of  it"  at  the  sanne  time  any  where  else,  far  less  every  where  else. 
-  1  observe  this  much  merely  to  say,  that  parviiude,  or  no 

parvitudef  makes  equally  against  conception. — Formal  refutation 
seems  less  proper  than  to  point  to  the  native  deformity  of  the 
thing; — and  my  present  purpose  is  chiefly  to  remark  upon  some 
very  important  stumbling  of  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine. 

Cud  worthy  who  quotes  from  the  Ancients  some  very  curious 
effusions  upon  the  nature  of  inextended  Mind,  altogether  worthy 
of  the  dogma  itself,  renders  also  the  following  instance  of  better 
reasoning  :  ''  For  the  same  reason  that  we  deny  local  extension  to 
the  Deity,  we  must  also  deny  temporal  distance  to  the  same." — 
Upon  which  Cudworth  himself  adds,-  •"  Now  the  reason,  why  we 
cannot  form  a  conception  of  such  a  timeless  eternity ,  is  because  we 
ourselves  are  essentially  involved  in  timeJ* — ^This  reasoning  seems 
tenable ;  but,  though  Cudworth  overlooks  it,  it  proves  the  Exten- 
sion of  the  human  Minds,  at  least.— The  proposition  must  be 
universal — and  implies,  that  temporal  distance  and  local  extension 
are  equally  to  be  affirmed,  or  denied,  of  any  Mind. — Now  Cud* 
worth,  and  most  others,  allow  that  we  are  essentially  involved  in 
time;  therefore  with  regard  to  his  reasoning  the  proof  is  com- 
pleat. 

This  brings  me  to  notice,  as  being  to  the  purpose,  a  far  more 
important  instance  in  which  our  being  essentially  involved  in  time 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  inextended  Mind, 


TEST  OF  THE  DOGMA,  IN  REID  AND  IN  STEWART. 

Dr.  Reid's  Theory  is  reared  upon  one  pillar  of  assumed  fact, 
which  is, — that  no  Sensation  or  Idea  has  any  feature  of  resem^ 
hhnce  of  any  quality  of  any  inanimate  being. — But  it  so  happens 
that,  after  having  laboriously  fortified  this  position,  he  has  in 
treating  upon  perception  of  Duration,  proved  at  large,  tliat  our 
Idea$  actually  measure  Duration. 
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Now  Duration  is  analogous  to  Space ;  and  is  equally  an  exter- 
nal^ independent^  and  inanimate  thing  with  Space  which  measurei 
inanimate  Beings. — ^Therefore,  in  proving  Ideas  to  measure  Du* 
ration,  Dr.  Reid  has  become  the  destroying  Sampson  of  his  own 
Fabrick,  since  MEASURABLENESS  b  the  only  point  of 
resemblance  that  he  was  concerned  to  deny,  or  that  I  maintain. 

Considering,  however,  what  is  here  at  stake,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  some  were  to  suppose,  that  the  analogy  is  not  such 
as  to  make  Reid  refute  himself. — Were  this  supposition  made, 
I  think  it  might  very  safely  be  left  to  impartial  judges  that  Exten- 
sion and  Duration  must  here  be  classed  together:  but  such  a  weak 
attempt  is  prevented,  by  the  clear  and  conclusive  sentence  of 
one  whom  the  followers  of  Reid  will  doubtless  consider  highly 
competent  to  decide,  both  as  to  the  subject^  and  to  Reid^s  own 
fneaning,  I  intend  no  less  an  autliority  than  Reid's  confidential 
friend,  and  successor  in  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  case  is  so  verj 
important  to  the  Science  that  I  now  place  both  these  Authors 
before  the  reader  to  speak  their  own  sentiments. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  his  essays  on  the  intellectual  Powers,  Essay  3, 
Chap.  5,  has,  among  other  arguments^  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  words : 

*^  Mr.  Locke  draws  some  conclusions  from  his  account  of  tlie  idea  of 
duration,  which  may  serve  as  a  touchstone  to  discover  how  far  it  is  genuine. 
One  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  awake  to  keep  only  one  idea  in 
his  mind  without  variation,  or  the  succession  of  others,  he  would  have  no 
perception  of  duration  at  all :  Now  that  one  idea  should  seem  to 

have  no  duration,  and  that  a  multiplication  of  that  no  duration  should  seem 
to  have  duration,  appears  to  me  as  impossible  as  that  the  multiplication  of 
nothing  should  produce  something.** 

This  is  conclusive  of  Reid's  opinion,  that  our  Ideas  measure 
Duration:  and  the  only  thing  now  to  do,  to  prevent  even  the 
weak  cavil  which  I  have  anticipated,  is  to  prove  that  Extension 
and  Duration  ought  equally  to  be  excluded  agreeably  to  his 
own  general  doctrine. 

Now  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  Essay  2,  Chap.  2,  p.  99,  anim- 
adverting upon  Kant's  Philosophy,  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  manner : — 

,f*  The  only  important  proposition  which  I  am  able  to  extract  from  this 
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jargon  is,  that,  as  extttuion  and  duration  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  any  sensations  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious, 
the  origin  of  these  notions  forms  a  manifest  exception  to  the  account  given 
by  Locke  of  the  primary  sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  Rtid  has  made  his  stand  against  the  scheme  of  Idealism ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge  whether  it  was  not  more  philosophical 
to  state,  as  he  haa  done,  the  fact,  in  simple  and  perspicuous  terms,  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  imperfection  of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have  reared 
upon  it  a  superstructure  of  tecliuicai  mystery,  similar  to  what  is  exhibited 
in  the  system  of  the  German  metaphysician.'' 

This  extract  certainly  does  *^  in  simple  and  perspicuotts  terms'^ 
put  Reid*6  self  refutation  beyond  all  gainsay  :  though  it  is  very 
surprising  that  both  himself  and  Professor  Stewart  should  over- 
Icok  so  fatal  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  Stewart,  in  die  face 
of  it^  holds  up  Reid's  doctrine  of  total  fionresemblance,  as  a  state 
of  the^ac^;  and  offers  no  animadversion  upon  the  inconstst^ 
incy. 

But  the  thing  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  the  present  day, 
in  being  a  record,  so  lately  as  the  year  1810^  of  Professor  SteW' 
art's  own  assumption  of  the  doctrine  of  total  nonresemblance, 
(which  certainly  is  at  least  consistent  in  excluding  Duration  as 
well  as  Extension,)  notwithstanding  Reid*s  particular  doctrine  of 
durable  Ideas^  and,  what  is  more,  notwithstanding  the  notorious 
general  fact,  that  even  each  of  our  quickest  visual  Sensations 
measures  a  portion  of  Duration, 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  our  conviction  here ; 
and  it  follows,  that  all  who  have  embarked  on  the  Instinctive  The- 
ory  must  now  quit  its  wreck :  though  I  shall  presently  suppose 
it  afloat,  in  order  to  sink  it  again^  by  the  number  and  weight 
of  other  facts.  In  the  interim,  such  an  occurrence  as  the  above 
in  the  High  School  of  Philosophy  is  a  serious  call  upon  our 
attention  ;  and  I  think  the  subject  will  certainly  present  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  draw  inferences  inductively 
from  things  which  we  perceive^  and  not  from  those  we  only  coi^ 
jedure. 

After  this  it  certainly  appears  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be 
useful,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  Origin  of  the  Theories  of 
Berkely  and  Reid,  previously  to  an  investigation  of  the  general 
fact  to  which  all  Theories  must  conform. 
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ORIGIN  OF  BERKELEY'S  IJ)EAL£SM. 

In  the  various  modifications  of  the  old  Theory  of  Ideas,  they 
seem  generally  to  have  been  supposed  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
without  the  mind ;  though  present  at  it.  Farther,  those  .Ideas, 
which  vrere  thought  to  represent  Figures  of  External  Bodies,  were 
supposed  to  he^really  extended. — Such  ideas  were  to  the  Mind,  as 
the  Seal  to  the  fVax ;  and  yet  this  distinction  has  been  frequently 
confounded,  by  speaking  of  the  Idea  as  a  mere  Sensation:  to 
inconsistency  chargeable,  in  particular,  to  the  phraseology  of 
LfOcke. 

Berkeley,  like  most  preceding  Philosophers,  adopted  Ideas  as 
distinct  beings  from  the  Mind  :  but  be  made  a  vast  change  in  the 
nature  of  these  imaginary  beings.  He  maintained  not  that  they 
are  merely  present  at,  but  that  they  are  actually  in,  the  Mind : 
though  what  he  meant  by  in  an  inextended  Mind,  seems  beyond 
alt  ordinary  conception.  But  his  most  famous  assumption  is,  Aat 
perceived  Extension  and  Figure  are  not  really  extended;  and 
that  we  are  but  deeply  cheated  in  believing  their  real  Extension* 
• — In  a  word,  he  affirmed  that  Eittension  and  Figure  are  as  mare 
Sensations  as  Blue  and  Yellow;  and  then,  arguing  justly  that 
a  Sensation  can  be  resembled  by  nothing,  but  another  Sensation, 
he  insisted  there  cannot  exist  any  ex^e^na/ inert  Being  possessed 
of  any  quality  like  to  Sensation. 

Now  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  Berkeley 
maintained  Ideas  to  be  inert  things  themselves,  and  always  existing 
in  some  Mind  :  therefore  it  could  not  be  the  INERTNESS  of 
Body  that  made  him  deny  any  resemblance  between  its  qualities 
and  our  Sensations;  and  something  else  must  be  the  truly  excep- 
tionable  quality. — ^This  brings  us,  at  once,  to  the  true  Origin  of 
Berkeley's  scheme,  namely, — He  held^rs^,  that  the  Mind  is  an 
inextended  Substance :  and  next,  that  Ideas  of  Extension  are  ac^ 
tually  in  the  Mind. — It  followed  inevitably,  that  perceived  Figure 
cannot  be  really  extended ;  and  therefore  is  not  what  it  seems  to 
be. 

Here  it  is  highly  to  be  objected,  that,  upon  his  own  Principles, 
Berkely  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  have  denied 
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the  reality  of  Exten^^on.  For  he  strongly  asserted  our  Ideas  to» 
be  what  they  appear  to  be,  and  nothing  else;  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  as  philosophical  in  him  to  have  maintained  that 
Bitter  b  really  Sweety^Vind  every  other  Sensation  really  its  own 
contrary, — as  to  affirm  that  Extension  is  recUly  inextended,^^ 
The  evidences  of  Consciousness  are  esteemed  unquestionable  even 
by  Sceptics  :  and  if  any  thing  which  appeals  to  Consciousness  can 
be  supposed  its  own  contrary^  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  Human  Under- 
standing ;  for  then  M  may  be  really  nothing  but  chaos.  Now  I 
certainly  do  not  agree  with  Berkeley  thsX  perceived  Figure  is  mere 
Sensation ;  but  yet  deem  it  certain  that  it  appeals,  in  a  peculiar 
way,  to  Consciousness ;  and  therefore  is  as  really  what  it  appears 
to  bej  as  any  sensation  is  really  itself. — If  my  views  prove  well 
founded^  it  is  our  high  and  indestractible  bulwark  against  Seep- 
ticbm  that  the  reality  of  Extension  is  upon  the  very  same  footing, 
tit  evidence,  with  the  reality  of  any  conscious  fact.  ^ 

I  have  both  in  this  inquiry^  and  in  another  Work,  offered  some 
farther  objections  to  Berkeley's  tcheme ;  but  a  full-length  refuta- 
tion has  not  at  any  time  been  my  aim ;  and  here  my  object  b 
chiefly  to  show  its  Origin,  as  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  influ- 
ence of  the  dogma  of  inextended  Mind. 


REID'S  INSTINCTIVB  THEORY. 

The  extravagance  of  Berkeley  in  separating  hb  own  Ideas  into 
two  contrary  classes, — realities  and  cheats, — is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  force  of  prejudice :  but  the  hi^ory  of  Reid's  Tlieory  affords  a 
far  more  extensive  example.— **This  last-named  Philosopher,  in  his 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  (Essay  2,  Chap.  10.)  makes  the 

following  observation. "  If  I  may  presume  to  speak  my  own 

sentiments,  I  once  believed  the  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it." 

Now  this  confession  flashes  noon-day  light  upon  the  origin  of 
Reid's  Theory :  For  first,  we  find  him  wholly  in  that  extreme  doc- 
trine which  was  advanced  by  Berkeley,  and  therefore  redoubted  in 
the  Hindis  inextension ; — ^besides  believing  that  perceived  Figures 
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arc  merely  inexttnded  Sensations. Next,  he  abandons  tfic 

inextension  of  Perceived  Figures ;  but  we  do  not  find  him  avoW 
any  change  from  the  MintTs  inextension  ;  On  the  contrary,  all  his 
reasonings  uphold  that  doctrine.  But  here  the  instant  he  quitted 
the  regions  of  Idealism,  and  set  foot  upon  the  firm  ground  of  real 
Extension,  he  must  have  discerned  the  absolute  necessity  to  deny 
that  perceived  Figure  can  be  in  an  inextended  Mind. 

In  this  case  it  matters  not  what  were  the  intermediate  steps 
which  led  Dr.  Reid  to  find  a  new  account  of  the  fact  of  perception, 
suitable  to  this  evident  necessity.  I  never  doubt  that  they  arose 
naturally,  and  ended  in  persuasion;  but  they  cannot  affect  the 
evidence,  which  is  here  most  complete,  because  he  assigns  the  reoi^ 
son  ofihis  change.  And  here  let  us  observe,  he  does  not,  as  would 
became  an  inductive  Philosopher,  assign  an  error  of  fact  as  the 
cause  ;  but  says,  he  embraced  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  ; 
"  till,  finding  other  consequences  to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me 
more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into 
my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question,  8^c,** — 
Thus  we  find,  the  old  state  of  the  fact  stood  its  ground  with  him^ 
and  no  new  one  was  thought  of  upon  its  own  evidence;  but  only,  a 
new  account  occurred  after  *^ finding  consequences"  This  candid 
explanation  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire  ;  and  even  the  first  half  of 
it  leaves  no  doubt. 

I  now  trust  that  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinion,  in  both 
the  Theories,  is  made  evident ;  and  it  will  be  agreed  that  any 
assumption  under  such  influence  is  highly  an  object  of  investigation, 
before  it  be  received.  This  calls  us  to  the  true  ground  of  search ; 
lor  it  becomes  manifest,  that  no  system  can  be  proposed  but  what 
must  rest  upon  the  fact  or  process  itself  of  Perception. 


*^*  The  Essay  on  '  External  Perception'  tihich  concludes  this 
subject  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 
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NARRATIVE,    &c. 


I  KEEP  my  prdmise,  my  dear  finend^  and  hereby  trans- 
mit to  you  an  account  of  the  crudfuoon^  which  Matthew 
Lovat  executed  upon  his  own  person,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1 9th  July,  1 805.  He  was  forty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  committed  this  act  of  pious  suidde.  His  father's  name 
was  Mark ;  and  he  himself  was  sumamed  Casale,  firom  the 
place  of  his  birth,  which  was  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Soldo,  in  the  territory  of  JEfelluno. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  this  strange  act  of 
insanity,  I  must  niention  some  circumstances  connected 
vath  the  earlier  part  of  his  life^  wUch  wiU  present  to  you 
a  clear  view  of  his  condition  and  character,  both  physical 
and  moraL  Bom  of  poor  parents,  employed  in  the 
coarsest  and  most  laborious  works  of  husbandry,  and  fixed 
to  a  place  which  removed  him  from  almost  all  society,  you 
may  judge  what  was  the  nature  of  his  education  and  habits* 
In  th^se  circumstances,  it  happened  thdX  his  imagination 
was  so  forcibly  smitten  with  the  view  of  the  easy  and  com- 
fortable lives  of  the  rector  and  his  curate,  who  were  the 
only  persons  in  the  whole  parish  exempted  from  the  labors 
of  the  field,  and  who  engrossed  all  the  power  and  consew 
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quence,  \irhich  the  little  world  in  which  Matthew  lived  had 
presented  to  his  eyes,  that  he  was  carried,  by  the  principle 
of  imitation^  as  some  philosophers  would  express  it,  to 
make  an  effort  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood.  With 
this  design,  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  cu- 
rate, who  taught  him  to  read  and  to  write  a  little ;  but  the 
poverty  of  his  family  rendering  it  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  follow  his  plan,  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  study  for 
ever,  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker. 

Disappointment  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  which 
would  fix  a  man's  destiny  for  life,  has  often  revolted  the 
soundest  understandings,  and  not  unfrequently  produced 
the  most  fatal  consequences;  think  then  what  a  shock 
must  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  brain  of  poor  Lovat,  by 
this  opposition  to  his  wishes  and  defeat  of  his  hopes. 
HifW  prima  malt  labes.  Having  become  shoemaker  of 
necessity,  he  never  succeeded  either  as  a  neat  or  a  powerfif  1 
workman :— the  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  are  employed 
contrary  to  their  inclinations.  The  sedentary  life,  and  the 
silence  to  which  apprentices  are  condemned  in  the  diops  of 
their  masters,  formed  in  him  the  habit  of  meditation,  and 
rendered  him  gloomy  and  tadtonu  As^  his  age  increased  ( 
he  became  subject  in  the  spring  to  giddiness  in  his  head, 
and  erupdons  of  a  leprous  appearance  showed  themselves 
on  his  face  and  hands.  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  entertain  the 
suspicion  that  these  evils  were  occasioned  by  lepro^* 
Yoti  know,  my  dear  and  learned  fnend,  that  these 
are  the  symptoms  of  that  cruel  malady,  the  existence  of 
which,  in  several  of  our  provinces,  is  but  too  well  con- 
firmed by  the  ravages  which  it  has  made  in  them,  semim 
sine  sensu ;  and  I  observed,  in  fact,  upon  the  person  d[ 
whom  I  am  now  wridng,  while  he  was  under  my  car^  tl^t 
his  hands  and  £eet  were  spotted  with  scales^  which  came  oft^ 
by  Iricdon  in  white  incaiy  particks. 
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Until  the  month  of  July,  1 802,  Matthew  Lovat  did  no* 
tiling  extraordinary.     His  life  was  regular  and  uniform ; 
his  habits  were  simple,  and  conformable  to  his  rank  in  so- 
ciety ;  nothing,  in  short,  distinguished  him  but  an  extreme 
degree  of  devotion.     He  spoke  on  no  other  subject  than 
the  affairs  of  the  church.     Its  festivals  and  fasts,  with  ser- 
mons, saints,  &c.,  constituted  the  topics  of  his  conversation. 
It  was  at  this  date,  however,   that,  having  shut  himself  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  making  use  of  one  of  the  tools  belong- 
ing to  his  trade,  he  performed  upon  himself  the  most  com- 
plete general  amputation,  and  threw  the  parts  of  which  he 
had  deprived  his  person  from  his  window  into  the  street. 
It  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained,  what  were  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  this  Unnatural  act.     Some  have 
supposed  that  he  was  impelled  to  it  by  the  chagrin,  with 
which  he  was  seized  upon  finding  his  love  rejected  by  a 
girl  of  whom  he  had  become  enamoured;  but  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  think,  considering  the  known  character 
of  the  man,  that  his  timid  conscience,  taking  the  alarm  at 
some  little  stirrings  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,  had  car- 
ried him  to  the  resolution  of  freeing  himself  at  once  and  for 
ever  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  ?     However  this  may  be, 
Lovat,  in  meditating  the  execution  of  this  barbarous  opera- 
tion, had  also  thought  of  the  means  of  cure.     He  had 
mashed  and  prepared  certain  herbs,  which  the  inhabitants 
.  of  his  village  deemed  efficacious  in  stemming  the  flow  of 
blood  from  wounds,  and  provided  himself  with  rags  of  old 
.linen,  to  make  the  application  of  his  balsam ;  and  what  is 
surprising,  these  feeble  means  were  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  the  cure  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
patient  neither  experiencing  any  involuntary  loss  of  urine, 
or  any  difficulty  in  voiding  it. 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  deed  of  this  nature  could  remain 
concealed.    The  whole  village  resounded  witkthe^  bme  of 
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Matthew*s  exploit,  and  every  body  expressed  astonishment 
at  his  speedy  cure  without  the  aid  of  a  professional  person* 
Bat  he  himself  had  not  anticipated  the  species  of  celebrity 
which  the  knowledge  of  his  expert  operation  was  to  pro- 
cure for  him ;  and  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  bitter 
jokes  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  particu- 
larly the  young  people^  heaped  upon  him,  he  kept  himself 
shut  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  srir 
for  some  time,  not  even  to  go  to  mass.  At  length,  on  the 
1 3th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  going  to  Venice,  to  dwell  with  a  younger  brother, 
named  Angelo,  who  was  employed  by  the  house  of  Palatini, 
gold-refiners,  in  Biri,  in  the  street  called  Le  CordonL  He, 
having  no  accommodation  for  him,  conducted  Matthew  to 
the  house  ef  a  widow,  the  relict  of  Andrew  Osgualda,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  bed.  She  also  lived  in  Biri,  in  the 
street  called  Le  Vido,  No.  5775.  He  lodged  with  this 
woman  until  the  21st  of  September  in  the  following  year, 
working  assiduously  at  his  trade,  in  the  employment  of  a 
person  near  the  Hospital,  and  without  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  madness.  But  on  the  above-mentioned  day,  having 
made  an  attempt  to  crucify  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  called  the  Cross  of  Biri,  upon  a  frame  which  he  had 
constructed  of  the  timber  of  his  bed,  the  widow  Osgualda 
dismissed  him,  lest  He  should  perform  any  sinlilar  act  of  in- 
sanity in  her  apartments.  On  this  occasion  he  was  pre- 
vented from  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  several  people 
who  came  upon  him  just  as  he  was  driving  the  nail  into  his 
left  foot.  Being  interrogated  repeatedly  as  to  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  attempt  self-chicifixion^  hef  rnain^ 
tained  an  obstinate  silence ;  or  once  only  said  tb  his  bro^ 
ther,  that  that  day  was  the  festival  of  St  j  Matthew,  and  that 
he  could  give  no  ferther  explanation.  Some  days  after  this 
ir,  he  set  out  for  his  own  ^untry,  where  he  remained  a 
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certain  time ;  he  afterteards  returned  to  Venice,  and  settled 
himself  with  Martin  Murzani,  a  shoemaker,  who  lived  near 
the  street  of  the  Holy  Apostles.  In  the  month  of  May,  1805, 
he  changed  his  shop  and  entered  into  that  of  Lorenzo 
della  Mora  in  the  street  Scnze  Saint  Marcilian ;  and  to 
be  nearer  the  place  of  his  employment,  he  hired,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  July,  a  room  in  the  third  floor 
.  of  a  house  occupied  by  Valentia  Luccheta,  situated  near 
the  church  of  S.  Alvise,  in  the  street  Delle  Monache, 
No.  2888 ;  and  up  to  this  date  he  was  perfectly  tran- 
4}uil% 

But  scarcely  was  he  established  in  this  new  abode,  when 
his  old  ideas  of  crucifixion  laid  hold  of  him  again.  He 
wrought  a  little  every  day  in  forming  the  instrument  of 
his  torture,  and  provided  himself  wkh  the  necessary  arti* 
ctei  of  nails,  ropes,  bands,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c.  As 
he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  fasten 
himself  securely  upon  the  cross,  he  made  a  net  of  small 
cords  capable  of  supporting  his  weight,  in  case  he  should 
happen  to  disengage  himself  from  it.  This  net  he  secured 
at  the  bottom,  by  fastemng  it  in  a  knot  at  the  lower  extre- 
waity  of  the  {ij^rpendicular  beam,  a  little  below  the  bracket 
deogned  to  support  his  feet,  and  die  other  end  was  stretch- 
ed to  the  extremities  of  the  transvei[se  spar,'  which  formed 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  so  that  it  had  die  appearance  in 
front  of  a  purse  turned  upside  down.  From  the  middle 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  net,  thus  placed,  proceeded 
one  rope,  and  from  the  point  at  which  the  two  spars  form- 
ing the  cross  intersected  each  other^  a  second  rope  pro- 
ceeded, both  of  which  were  firmly  ded  to  a  beam  in  the 
insde  of  the  chamber,  immediately  above  the  window*  of 
tifhich  the  panq)et  was  very  low,  and  the  length  of  these 
ropes  was  just  sufficient  t^  allow  the  cross  to  rest  horizon* 
tally  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 
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These  cruel  preparations  being  ended,  Matthew  pro- 
ceeded to  crown  himself  with  thorns ;  of  which  two  or 
three  pierced  the  skin  which  covers  the  forehead.    Neact, 
with  a  white  handkerchief  bound  round  his  loins  and 
thighs,  he  covered  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the 
parts  of  which  he  had  deprived  himself,  leaving  the  rest  of 
his  body  bare.    Then,  passing  his  legs  between  the  net 
and  the  cross,  seating  himself  upon  it,  he  took  one  of  the 
nails  destined  for  his  hands,  of  which  the  point  was  smooth 
and  sharp,  and  introducing  it  into  the  palm  of  the  left, 
he  drove  it,  by  striking  its  head  on  the  floor,   until  the 
half  of  it  had  appeared  through  the  back  of  the  hand. 
He  now  adjusted  his  feet  to  the  bracket  which  had  been 
prepared  to  receive  them,  the  right  over  the  left;  and 
taking  a  nail  five  French  inches  and  a  half  long,  of  which 
the  point  was  also  polished  and  sharp,  and  placing  it  on 
the  upper  foot  with  his  left  hand,  he  drove  it  with  a  mallet 
which  he  held  in  bis  right,  until  it  not  only  penetrated 
both  his  feet,  but  entering  the  hole  prepared  for  it  in  the 
bracket,  made  its  way  so  far  through  the  tree  of  the  cross 
as  to  fasten  the  victim  firmly  to  it.    He  planted  the  third 
nail  in  his  right  hand  as  he  had  managed  with  regard  to 
the  left,  and  having  bound  himself  by  the  middle  to  the 
perpendicubr  of  the  cross  by  a  cord,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously stretdied  under  him,  he  set  about  inflicting   the 
'wound  in  the  side  with  a  cobler's  knife,  which  he  had 
placed  by  him  for  this  operation.     It  did  not  occur  to 
him,  however,  at  the  moment  that  the  wound  ought  to  be 
in  the  right  side  and  not  in  the  left,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the 
breast  and  not  of  the  hypocondre,  where  he  inflicted  it. 
He  struck  himself  transversely  two  inches  below  the  left 
hypocondre,  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,   without  however  injuring  the  parts  which    this 
cavity  contains^    Whether  fear  checked  his  hand,  or  whe« 
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ther  he  intended  to  plunge  the  instrument  to  a  great  depth 
by  avoiding  the  hard  and  resisting  parts,  it  is  not  easy  to 
detefitiine ;  but  there  were  observed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound  several  scratches  across  his  body,  which 
scarcely  divided  the  skin.  My  own  opinion  is  that  he  had. 
scratched  his  side  in  this  manner  when  probing  for  a  place 
that  would  present  no  obstacles  to  his  knife,-*-which  ac-. 
cording  to  Matthew  Lovat,  represented  the  spear  of  the 
passion. 

These  bloody  operations  being  concluded^  it  was  now 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  whole 
plan  which  he  had  conceived,  that  Matthew  should  exhibit 
himself  upon  the  cross  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  ; — and  he 
realised  this  part  of  it  in  the  following  way.  The  cross 
was  laid  horizontally  on  the  floor,  its  lower  extremity 
resting  upon  the  parapet  of  the  window,  which  I  have 
already  said  was  very  low,  so,  raising  himself  up  by  press^ 
ing  upon  the  points  of  his  fingers,  (for  the  nails  did  not 
allow  him  to  use  his  whole  hand  either  open  or  closed,) 
he  made  several  springs  forward,  until  the  portion  of  the 
cross  which  was  protruded  over  the  parapet,  overbalancing 
what  was  within  the  chamber,  the  whole  frame,  with  the 
poor  fanatic  upon  it,  darted  out  at  the  window,  and  remain- 
ed suspended  outiside  of  the  house  ^y  the  ropes  which' 
were  secured  to  the  beam  in  the  inside.  In  this  predica- 
ment, LoVat  stretched  his  hands  to  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  beam  which  formed  the  arms  of  the  cross^ 
to  insert  the  nails  into  the  holes  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them :  but  whether  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  fix  both, 
or  whether  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  right  in  some  con- 
cluding operation  ;  the  fact  is,  that  when  he  was  seen  by 
the  people  who  passed  in  the  street,  he  was  suspended 
under  the  window,  with  only  his  left  hand  nailed  to  the 
cross,  while  his  right  hung  parallel  to  his  body»  on  the 
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outside  of  the  net.  It  was  then  dght  o'dokrk  in  die  mom- 
ingi  As  soon  as  he  was  perceived,  sokne  humane  people 
ran  up  stairs,  disengaged  him  from  the  cross,  and  put  him 
to  bed.  A  surgeon  of  the  neighbourhood  was  called,  who 
made  them  plunge  his  feet  into  water,  introduced  tow 
by  way  of  caddis  into  the  wound  of  the  hypocondre,  whidi 
he  assured  them  did  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity,  and  after 
having  prescribed  some  cordial,  instantly  took  his  depar* 
ture. 

It  happened  that  some  business  connected  with  my  pro* 
fession  had  called  me  to  the  spot ;  and  having  heard  what 
had  taken  place,  I  instantly  repaired  to  the  lodgings  o£ 
Lovat,  to  wimess  with  my  own  eyes  a  fact  which  appeared 
to  exceed  all  belief;  and  when  I  arrived  there  in  company 
with  the  surgeon  Paganoni,  I  actually  beheld  him  wounded 
•in  the  manner  I  have  described  above.  His  feet,  from 
which  there  had  issued  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  were 
still  in  the  water : — his  eyes  were  shut, — he  made  no  replj 
to  the  quesdons  which  were  addressed  to  him ;  his  pulse 
was  convulsive,  respiration-  had  become  difficult,— -his  situa- 
tion,  in  short,  demanded  (he  most  prompt  relief  and  ssaiu^ 
tance  that  could  be  administered.  Accordingly  with  the 
permission  of  the  Director  of  Police  of  the  Royal  Canait- 
who  had  come  to  take  cognizance  of  what  had  happened, 
I  made  the  padent  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Imperial 
elynical  School,  established  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John,  and  entrusted  to  my  care.  During  the  pa»* 
sage,  the  only  thing  he  said  was  to  his  brother  Angeb,  wlu> 
accompanied  him  in  the  boat,  and  was  lamenting  liis  extra* 
vagance^  which  was,  /'  Alas^  I  am  very  mrfortunaie^* 
When  we  got  to  the  Hospital,  I  proceeded  to  a  fresb 
examination  of  his  wounds,  which  confirmed  every  thing 
that  I  have  described  to  you.  It  was  perfectly  ascertained 
that  the  ^ails  had  entered  by  the  palm  of  the  hands,  and 
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gone  out  at  th6  bickt  making  their  way  between  the  bones 
of  the  Metacarpus,  and  without  inflicting  any  injury  upon 
them :  that  the  nail  which  wounded  the  feet  had  entered 
first  the  right  foot,  between  the  seoond  and  third  bones 
of  the  Metatarsus  towards  their  posterior  extremity ;  and 
then  the  left,  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  same 
bones,  the  latter  of  which  it  had  laid  bare  and  grazed :  and 
lastly,  that  the  wound  of  the  hypocondre  penetrated  to  the 
point  of  the  cavity*- and  such  was  the  descripdon  which 
I  submitted  to  the  proper  authorities. 

The  wound  of  the  hypocondre  was  treated  with  the  first 
intendon,  as  there  was  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  suture 
of  ^the  belly.  I  satisfied  myself  with  placing  the  patient 
in  an  easy  position,  who,  moreover,  was  very  tranquil,  and 
executed  with  the  greatest  docility  every  thing  that  I  pre- 
scribed to  him. 

The  wounds  in  the  extremities  were  treated,  as  the  great 
irritability  of  the  parts  required,  with  emollients  and  seda- 
tives. I  employed  for  this  purpose  a  little  of  the  (m1  of 
sweet  almonds  quite  fresh,  and  a  very  simple  poultice  of 
bread  and  nulk,  in  which  were  wrapped  up  his  feet,  a 
great  part  of  his  legs,  and  almost  the  half  of  the  fore  arms : 
•^iond  this  application  was  renewed  several  times  a  day. 

Some  ounces  of  the  mixture  Cardiaca  opjmta^  which 
were  taken  at  intervals,  and  a  little  very  weak  lemonade, 
were  the  only  remedies  which  I  made  him  take  internally 
during  the  first  six  days.  The  diet  was  not  very  severe, 
even  during  the  first  days,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  meteorism  of  the  lower  belly^  which  very  soon 
yielded  to  dry  fomentation,  there  did  not  happen  the 
most  trifling  accident  in  the  whole  course  of  the  illness. 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  wounds  of  the  extremities  suppurated 
with  a  slight  redness  in  their  circumference :  and  on  the 
eighth,  tlot  of  the  hypocondre  was  perfectly  heal|^. 
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The  patient  never  8l{K)ke.  Alxw^ys  sombre  an^  shut  up 
In  himself,  his  eyes  were  almost  constantly  closed.  I  inter- 
rogated him  several  times,  relative  to  the  xnotive  winch 
had  induced  him  to  crucify  himself,  and  he  always  mide 
me  this  answer ;  ^*  The  pride  of  man  must  be  mortified^  it 
mustejcpire  on  the  cross  *^  ThinJking  that  he  knight  be 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  my  pupils,  I  returned  repeat- 
edly to  the  subject  when  widi  him  alone,  and  he  always 
answered  me  in  the  same  terms.  He  was>  in  fact,  so  deephf 
persuaded  that  the  supreme  will  had  imposed  upon  him  the 
obligation  of  dying  upon  the  cross^  that  he  wished  to 
inform  the  Tribunal  of  Justice  of  the  destiny  which  it 
behoved  lum  to  fulfil,  'with  the  view  of  preventing  all  aus- 
pidoQ  that  his  death  might  have  been  the  work  of  any 
other  hand  than  his  own.  With  this  in  prospect,  and 
long  before  his  martyrdom,  he  committed  his  ideas  to  a 
slip  of  paper  which  I  have  still  in  my  possession.  It  is 
\mtten  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  a  style  and  character 
such  as  you  would  expect  from  his  educadon,  and  the 
disorder  of  his  mind.  During  the  first  days  he  did  not 
comphun  of  pain  \  but  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
having  asked  him  if  he  had  slept  in  the  night,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  not,  that  he  had  endured  very  acute  pains  in 
his  left  hand  and  both  his  feet,  and  that  he  was  sdll  suffer- 
ing a  great  deal.  I  then  put  several  other  questions  to  him, 
which  he  answered  very  judiciously:  but  the  following 
day  he  was  again  absorbed  in  his  reveries,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  obtain  from  him  any 
reply  to  my  inquiries  respecting  his  sleep,  and  the  state 
of  his  wounds. 

I  observed  constantly,  and  I  made  my  pupils  remark  it 
also^  that  N^ben  the  patient  enjoyed  ludd  intervals,  ha 
e3q>erienced,  in  the  region  of  his  wounds,  pains  more  or 
le^  Mvere,  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  affeaed. 
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It  was  of  these  lucid  moments  that  I  took  advantage  to 
draw  from  him  the  notions  relative  to  his  crucifixion  which* 
you  have  just  read. 

Scarcely  was  he  able  to  support  in  his  hand  the  weight 
of  a  book,  when  he  took  the  prayer  book,  and  read  it  all 
day  long.  On  the  first  days  of  August,  all  his  wounds 
were  completely  cured ;  and  as  he  felt  no  pain  or  diffi- 
culty in  moving  his  hands  and  feet,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  out  of  the  hospital,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  said, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  This  request  being  denied  to 
him,  he  passed  a  whole  day  without  taking  any  food ;  and 
findhig  that  his  clothes  were  kept  from  him,  he  set  out  one 
aftonoon  in  his  shirt,  but  was  soon  brought  back  by  the 
servants.  The  board  of  police  being  informed  of  the  cure 
of  this  unhappy  man,  very  wisely  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  established  at 
St.  Servolo. 

The  speedy  and  complete  cure  which  was  effected  on 
this  person,  as  well  as  the  constancy  with  which  he  perse- 
vered in  his  plan  of  crucifixion,  and  the  firmness  which  he 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  it,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  state  of  insanity  in  which  he  was  habi- 
tually plunged.  You  know,  my  dear  and  learned  frienJ, 
that  madmen  possess  very  little  sensation  or  muscular  irri- 
tability ;— a  characteristic  of  insanity  which  may  be  account- 
ed for  Upon  the  following  principles.  In  the  first  place, 
their  minds  being  intensely  fixed  upon  one,  or  a  very 
small  number  of  ideasy  are  no  longer  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  any  other  object :  secondly,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  their  nerves,  and  lastly,  from  the  deficiency  of  the 
nervous  fluid  which  ought  to  circulate  in  these  canals  of 
sensation.  Such  is  nearly  the  opinion  of  all  physiologists 
on  this  subject,  not  excepting  the  ingenious  Darwin, '  who 
accounts    for  the  astonishing  firmness    with  which   the 
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martyrs  of  all  persecuted  religions  have  braved  torment 
and  death,  by  alleging  that  their  sensitive  powers  were 
totally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  celestial 
delights,  which  had  been  promised  to  thenu '  Besides, 
Matthew  Lovat  appeared  to  me,  to  be  affected  with  a 
leprous  habit,  nay,  I  am  certain  he  was  affiected  with  the 
leprosy  ;  and  to  this  malady  must  be  ascribed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  insensibility.  It  is  well  known  that  men  who 
are  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  have  borne  with  indiffer-. 
ence  the  application  of  fire-buttons,  and  the  other  tortures 
which  are  commonly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  rouse  them 
from  their  lethargic  condition.  Moreover,  it  uniformly 
happened,  as  I  mentioned  above,  that  as  often  as  Lovat 
could  remove  from  his  mind  the  idea  which  was  habitusdlj 
impressed  upon  it,  and  of  course  reasoned  correctly,  he 
became  sensible  to  pain :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  ia 
these  lucid  moments  the  nervous  system  discharged  its 
proper  functions,  and  carried  to  the  brain  every  impression 
that  was  made  on  its  minutest  parts. 

That  Matthew  Lovat  should  have  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  contains  nothing  surprising,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  turned  his  imagination  to 
•discover  methods  of  tormenting  himself  before  he  should 
give  up  the  ghost.  It  is  well  known  that  all  suicides 
study  the  easiest  and  most  instantaneous  death  possible^ 
'because  they  commonly  shrink  from  pain:  we  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  notions  of  suffering  and  of  crucifixion 
did  not  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Lovat,  as  having 
any  necessary  connexion;  or  that  he  actually  meant  to 
realize  at  his  death  all  the  circumstances  of  martyrdom  and 
.  to  expire  in  agony. 

'  Darwin^  Diseases  of  the  Will,  Sec.  34. 
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The*4iistory  of  this  man  would  not  be  complete,^  were  I  to 
keep  from  your  knowledge  a  letter  which  the  religious 
father  Louis  Portalupi,  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Jean  de 
Diey,  a  celebrated  physician  and  able  surgeon,  belonging  to 
the  Hospital  of  S.  Servolo,  had  the  goodness  to  write  to  me 
at  the  time  he  resided  there,  and  which,  although  short,  will 
gire  the  details  which  relate  to  this  singular  madman  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  death.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy. 

^  Matthew  Lovat,  sumamed  Casale,  was  brought  to  the 
lunatic  Asylum  of  S.  Servolo,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1805.^  He  was  tranquil  and  obedient  the  first  eight  days ; 
but  after  this  time  he  became  tadtum,  and  refused  every 
species  of  meat  and  drink.  Force  and  persuasion  were 
employed  in  vain,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  him  swal- 
low even  a  drop  of  water  during  six  successive  days.  In 
this  interval  we  had  recourse  to  nutritive  baths,  for  which 
he  did  not  express  any  aversion.  Towards  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  day,  being  importuned  by  another  madman,  he 
consented  to  take  a  little  nourishment.  He  continued  to  eat 
rixnit  fifteen  days,  and  then  resumed  his  fast,  which  he 
prolonged  during  eleven.  The  nutritive  washings  were 
again  employed,  but  they  could  be  used  only  once  a-day. 
In  the  course  of  these  eleven  days  he  had  no  evacuation  of 
the  belly,  and  voided  only  once  about  two  pounds  o£  uriae* 
Notwithstanding  this  disorder  of  the  whole  animal  economy, 
his  constitution  did  not  appear  shaken,  and  his  strength  and 
outward  aj^earance  remained  the  same. 

"  These  severe  fasts  were  repeated  several  times,  and 
always  with  equal  success  :  and  were  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  the  most  protracted,  however,  not  exceeding 
twelve  days. 

**  In  January  1 806  there  appeared  in  him  some  symptoms 
of  consumption — a  low  pulse,  diminuticm.  of  strength,  dry 
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tongue,  &c.  they  were  removed,  however,  by  means  of  cor- 
dials in  the  space  of  five  day&  Toiwards  die  middle  of  Fe> 
bniaury,  his  countenance  became  oedematous^  he  very  seldom 
voided  urine,  and  he  had  an  occasional  cough  with  purulent 
spittings.  The  remedies  which  his  case  required  were 
resorted  to :  his  health  appeared  to  be  re-established,  and 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  month  he  exhibited  no 
symptoms  of  breast  complaints*  There  was  observed  in  him 
a  very  singular  trait  of  insanity.  He  would  remain  im« 
moveable,  exposed  to  the  whole  heat  of  the  sun  until  the 
skin  of  his  face  began  to  peel  off,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  force  to  drag  him  into  the  shade. 

*^  On  the  second  of  April  he  felt  very  unwell,  the  skin 
returned  to  his  face  and  the  lower  extremides :  he  was  at* 
tacked  with  a  frequent  cough,  which,  however^  disappeared 
on  the  sixth.  At  this  date  an  obvious  laboring  in  his  breast 
was  observed,  the  pulse  was  very  low-*at  length  oa  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  he  expired  after  a  short  struggle.'* 

If  there  remain  with  you  any  doubt  relative  to  the  details 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Matthew  Lovat,  which  I  have  just  laid 
before  you  :  ascribe  them  solely  to  the  want  of  distinctness 
in  my  narrative.  However  extraordinary  the  facts  which  I 
have  mentioned,  they  are  all  audienticated  and  supported  by 
numerous  and  respectable  witnesses.  I  shall  hold  it  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  names  of  the  Counsellor  Dr.  John  Pic* 
cioli,  and  of  Dr.  Francis  Aglietd,  Professor  of  ^Clynical 
medicine.  But  why  do  I  speak  of  doubt !  Tou  are  convinced 
as  well  as  myself  that  the  madness  of  Lovat  may  be  clas- 
sed under  that  kind  of  insanity  which  respects  one,  or  a  very 
small  number  of  objects,  which  is  always  accompanied  with 
boldness  in  all  the  decisions«of  the  will,  and  which  EtmuUer 
has  called,  deUrium  mehnchoUum^  et  numa  cum  studio. 

I  am^  &c. 
Venice,  SO/!/^.  Min/,  I806t 
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LETTER   L 


My  Lord, 


A,i  a  moment  when  the  unprecedented  prosperity^  of 
the  British  empire  sufficiently  attests  the  general  correctness  of 
jour  principles  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  your  councils^  I  trust 
with  entire  confidence  to  your  accustomed  candor^  for  allowing  a 
near  observer  and  sincere  friend  of  your  administration  to  trespass 
on  your  attention  with  such  occasional  remarks  on  the  political 
relations  and  financial  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  past 
effect  or  probable  future  bearing  of  your  measures,  as  may  be  dic- 
tated in  an  equal  degree  by  the  impartial  spirit  of  unbiassed  pa- 
triotism^ as  they  will  certainly  proceed  from  the  most  cordial  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  your  Lordship's  ministry.  And  if,  in  the 
communication  of  my  ideas,  I  should  sometimes  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  shade  of  difference  in  opinion,  either  on  the  bearing  or 
on  the  effect  of  the  future  or  of  the  past,  I  shall  repose  myself 
with  the  same  complete  reliance  on  your  Lordship's  liberal  discri- 
mination, for  setting  the  greatet  Value  on  tlie  sincerity  of  the  gene- 
ral concurrence,  on  account  of  ^tbe  manly  expression  of  an  occa- 
sional dissent. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  protracted  and  awful  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  security. 
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not  for  empire,  but  for  existence,  the  writer  of  this  letter  has  never 
presumed  so  far  to  distrust  the  unerring  wisdom  and  ev^r  wakeful 
justice  of  Providence,  as  to  entertain  even  a  momentary  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  contest  which  now  promises, 
in  all  human  probability,  a  speedy  and  a  glorious  termination. 

To  you,  my  Lord,  and  to  the  partners  of  your  council,  it  must 
afford  no  trifling  cause  of  honest  pride  in  the  conscious  triumph  of 
your  principles,  and  the  well-deserved  success  of  your  plans. 

But  whilst  I  join  most  fully  in  the  tribute  of  a  people's  thanks 
to  you  and  to  your  colleagues,  for  your  firm  and  strenuous  perser 
verance  in  the  vital  conflict,  for  your  wise  and  energetic  applicatijon 
of  the  kingdom's  strength  where  it  was  most  likely  to  be  produc-^ 
live  of  national  benefit ;  a  conduct  which  has  at  last  extorted  the 
approbation  even  of  your  parliamentary  adversaries ;  satisfied  with 
having  so  carried  yourselves  as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  general 
applause  of  your  fellow  subjects ;  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  deny 
your  assent  to  die  justice  of  my  tracing  the  tirst  origin  of  systematic 
and  effectual  resistance  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of  our  enemy, 
to  the  firm,  the  luminous,  the  comprehensive  mind,  of  that  illus- 
trious statesman,  in  whose  distinguished  friendship  and  sagacious 
lead  the  early  days  of  your  political  life  were  so  honorably  and 
usefully  employed.  And  if,  amongst  the  joyous,  the  rapturous 
sensations  of  the  present  hour,  there  is  a  momentary  feeling  of 
more  gloomy  cast,  to  damp  the  general  joy  and  rapture,  it  is  that 
he  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  die  felicity  which  now  awaits  us, 
has  not  been  spared  to  be  a  participator  in  the  public  enjoyment, 
to  witness  the  completion  of  bis  dearest  hopes,  the  wide-spread 
triumph  of  his  upright  principles. 

But  may  we  not,  my  Lord,  presume  to  think,  that  amongst  the 
bright  rewards  of  his  past  virtues,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  the 
least,  to  recollect,  if  pure  and  unembodied  spirits  are  suffered  to 
retdn  the  memory  of  their  former  lives,  that  short  as  was  the  du- 
ration of  his  mortal  existence,  it  was  yet  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  lay  the  firm  aod  stable  foundations  of  permanent  security 
for  his  beloved  country ;  the  leading  object  of  his  patriotic  life ; 
the  last  sad  aspiration  of  his  parting  breath  i  That  this  is  as 
strongly  impressed  on  your  mind,  as  it  is  on  that  of  the  person  who 
addresses  you,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing ;  and  that  the  pea 
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of  liistory  may  transmit  his  merits  in  their  proper  colors  to  our 
children's  children,  even  to  our  latest  generation,  I  Will  also  ven- 
ture to  set  down  as  our  concurrent  wish  ;  because,  independently 
of  the  liberal  construction  of  your  Lordship's  mind,  it  must  natu- 
rally be  so  much  your  own  interest,  that  every  statesman  who  has 
•erved  his  country  faithfully  should  have  his  services  retained  for 
ever  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  his  countrymen. 

How  well  the  structure  has  been  reared  on  the  firm  basis  bf 
ke  had  prepared  for  its  erection ;  and  with  what  active  application 
succeeding  architects  have  proceeded  towards  its  completion ;  the 
annals  of  the  period  elapsed  since  his  lamented  loss,  and  the  splen- 
did temple  raised  to  British  fame,  and  consecrated  by  the  lugb 
station  which  this  country  now  holds  amongst  the  powers  of  Eu- 
vope,  are  sufficient  evidences ;  and  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  .pre* 
sent  colleagues,  will  not  &il  to  receive  your  appropriate  simre  of 
praise  on  this  account,  in  the  estimation  of  a  discerning  public. 

Neither  will  the  discriminating  justice  of  that  public  omit  to 
acknowledge,  with  due  gratitude,  the  debt  it  owes  you,  for  haviiq; 
with  ^uch  admirable  fortitude  and  clear-sighted  judgment,  refused 
to  yield  to  the  weak  solicitations  of  those  desponding  statesmen^ 
(if  statesmen  they  can  be  called^)  who,  despairing  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  regarding  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  completely 
and  irrevocably  subdued,  and  your  o^ns  resistance  to  the  storm  as 
wholly  ineffectual,  pressed  you  to  withdraw  your  gallant  troops 
(ram  the  scene  of  all  their  glory ;  and  to  recall,  in  the  full  career 
^of  victory  and  fame,  that  consummate  chief,  who  at  no  period  had 
keen  known  to  risk  an  action  but  on  sure  and  well  considered 
grounds;  and  who  had  never  yet  been  seen  to  lose  a  battle  in 
which  he  had  ventured  to  engage  himself,  lliat  unrivalled  gene- 
ral, of  whose  admirable  qualifications  for  command  we  may  so  ac^ 
curately  say,'  '*  Ego,  enim,  sic  existimo,  in  summo  imperatore 
quattLor  has  res  inesse  oportere,  scientiam  rei  militaris,  virtutem, 
auctoritatemy  felicitatem." 

*  And  who,  indeed,  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  military  know-* 

■  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia. 

7  **  Quis,  igitur,  hoc  homine  scientior  uncj^uain  aut  fuit,  aut  esse  deboitl 
Qui  oon  modo  eonitu  |iominum  qui  nunc  sunt  gloriam,  sed  etiaxn  antiquii 
talis  memoriam  virtute  superavit»*'-^Orafio  eadenu 
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ledge,  either  amongst  his  cotemporaries,  or  of  diose  iivho  have 
gone  before  him^  even  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity !  nvho 
exceeds  him  in  valor  i  fvho  has  ever  better  known  how  to  preserve 
an  authority  so  firm,  so  dignified,  and  yet  so  coneiliatory,  atid  so 
little  oppressive  to  his  inferiors  ?  and  where  is  the  general  to  be 
found  who  has  ever  proved  an  equal  partaker  in  the  smiles  of  for* 
tune  ? '  He  who  has  actually  gained  more  victories  than  most 
other  men  have  taken  tlie  trouble  lo  read  of, — who  has  conquered 
or  redeemed  more  countries  than  other  generals  have  even  thought 
of  in  the  way  of  conquest* — who,  in  every  kind  of  warfare,  and  i» 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wliether  in  India^  Egypt^  Den* 
mark,  Portugal,'  Spain,  or  France,  has  so  wooed  and  wedded  vie* 
tory  to  his  single  arm,  has  so  distii^uished  himself  by  his  unwea- 
ried application  to  the  numberless  and  arduous  duties'of  his  high 
station,  that  it  should  seem  as  if  no  possible  event  within  the  scale 
of  military  contingency  could  escape  his  vigilant  fores^ht  and  com- 
prehensive caution* 

Yet  was  this  the  commander,  and  the  gallant  and  enterprising 
soldiers  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  conquest  were  the  troops, 
whom,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  flushed  with  victory, 
these  shallow  politicians  would  have  persuaded  you  to  withdraw 
from  the  Peninsula,  and  by  giving  up  that  country,  to  have  de- 
serted the  general  cause,  and  left  the  whole  Continent  without  a 
rallying  point, — without  a  single  corner  in  which  any  thing  like  an 
organised  or  effectual  resistance  to  the  conmion  enemy  could  have 
Ibeen  found  to  exist. 

For  who,  niy  Lord,  can  be  so  blind  to  common  causes  and 

*  ''Plura  bella  gessit,  quam  cetcri  legerunt;  plures  provincias  confecit, 
quam  alii  concupivenint." — Cic.  ut  ant. 

*  "  Quod  denique  genus  belli  esse  potest  in  quo  ilium  non  exercuerit  for- 
tuna  reipublicae  ?  Civile,  Africanum,  Transalpinum,  Hispaoiense,  mixtum 
ex  ciritatibus  atque  ex  bellicosissimis  nationibus,  servile,  navale  bellum, 
varia*et  diversa  genera,  et  bellorum  et  hostium,  non  solum  gesta  ab  hoc 
uno,  sed  etiam  confecta,  nullam  rem  esse  declarant,  in  usu  militari  posi* 
tam,  qux  hujus  viri  scientiam  fugere  possit/' — Cic.  ui  ant. 

s  '*  Testis  est  Hispania,  qux  sspissime  plurimos  hostes  ab  hoc  superato| 
piostratosque  conspexit,''-*-Cxc.  iil  ant. 
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effects,  as  not  to  see  that  from  the  poireiful  assistance  given  by 
England  to  our  ancient  allies  in  Portugal,  the  latent  spark  of  liberty 
in  Spain  was  blown  into  a  flame ;  that  the  success  of  the  brave 
Spaniards  in  asserting  their  independence  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  heroic  resistance  of  Russia,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  and 
disgraceful  flight  of  the  unprincipled  invader  of  Moscow  ;  called 
forth,  and  revived  the  ancient  courage  of  the  warlike  Prussians ; 
and  gave  a  decided  energy  to  the  politics  of  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm ;  and  when  would  the  Austrian  monarch  have  ventured  sin* 
^e-handed  to  take  the  field  against  the  oppressive  mandates  of  his 
imperious  ally^  but  for  the  formidable  -support  embodied  in  hb 
favor  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

In  Britain,  then,  my  Lord,  and  from  the  energy  and  perseve^ 
ring  fortitude  of  Pittite  councils,  may  we  fairly  presume  to  assert 
that  the  present  promising  aspect  of  afiiairs  in  Europe,  has  arisen. 

The  conjuncture  is  most  favorable, — may  it  be  turned  to  the 
account  it  promises,*— for  never,  in  all  reasonable  calculation,  will 
such  another  combination  of  auspicious  circumstances  again  unite 
to  bind  so  many  nations  in  one  common  chain  of  interest  together. 

Seiz^  it,  my  Lord ;  pursue  it ;    push  it  by  all  fair  and  lawful - 
means  to  its  proper  end;  to  the  destruction  of  the  Usurper^  and 
the  restoring  of  the  lawful  government,  and  you  will  perfect  a  con- 
summation that  is,  indeed,  devoutly  to  be  prayed  and  wished  for. 

Short  of  this,  my  Lord,  your  labors  are  of  no  avail,  and  all  the 
mass  of  blood  and  treasure  hitherto  expended  in  the  contest  will 
prove  only  useless  waste,  and  idle  extravagance.  Whatever  terms- 
you  bind  the  faithless  Corsican  to  sign,  however  gratifying  to  thip 
country,  or  to  the  Continental  powers  in  your  alliance,  however 
liberal  towards  himself,  his  concurrence  will  be  hollow,  treach^ 
rous,  and  deceitful ;  he  means  to  keep  them  only  till  he  can  elude 
you.     He  has  no  common  feelings  of  humanity  about  him  ;  he  js 

90  framed 

"  That  po  cofppunctious  visitings  of  n^turt 
f*  Shake  his  fell  purpose." 

Of  mortal  genus,  but  in  himself  a  species,  he  holds  no  real  com- 
merce with  mankind.     Like  crook-back'd  Richard,  he  is  himself 

• 

alone.  Never  was  he  yet  known  to  forgive  or  to  forget  an  offence ; 
and  the  dark  thought  that  rankles  closest  to  his  malignant  heart  is 
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utter  and  unrelenting  hatred  to  Britain  as  the  first  origin  of  all  his 
disappointments  and  disasters. 

He  maj  app^r  to  concede,  and  own  a  temporary  yielding  to 
the  blast  that  bends  his  power ;  buty  unless  the  destructive  axe 
shall  be  applied  to  his  deepest  roots,  he  will  rise  again,  and,  though 
slowly,  once  more  like  the  deadly  upas  shed  the  contagion  of  his 
poisonous  branches  on  all  around  him. 

I  have  always  considered  this  man  as  much  over-rated  by  the 
^orld  in  point  of  talent ;  never  attributing  his  dazzling  successes 
to  the  inspirations  of  a  powerful  intellect,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
clear  unclouded  judgment ;  but  rather  to  the  low  persevering  cun- 
ning of  an  iniquitous  mind,  barred  by  no  dread  of  moral  turpitude 

-  from  pursuing  every  means  to  accomplish  any  profitable  object ; 
and  favored  by  an  unprecedented  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. And  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  my  constant  and 
undeviating  language  for  years  long  past ;  as  much  in  the  meridian 
of  his  might  and  perfect  plenitude  of  his  overwhelming  power^  as 
now  in  the  moment  of  his  disgraceful  downfal. 

For  what  man  of  common  discernment  could  avoid  deciding  on 
fais  lamentable  deficiency  in  political  judgment,  to  see  him  throw 
away  the  opportunity  afforded  of  consolidating  rank  and  afiluence 
in  a  high  though  secondary  station  under  the  lawful  monarch,  be- 
fore he  exchanged  the  substantial  mfluence  of  his  authority  as  First 
Consul  for  the  empty  title  of  an  Emperor  ?  And  again,  when 
decked  with  this  self-assumed  gewgaw^  risking  its  almost  instant 
loss,  by  plunging  into  needless  wars,  when,  tired  of  revolutionary 
storms,  the  people  of  France  would  gladly  have  confirmed,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  acquiesced  in,  any  form  of  govern-* 
ment  which  gave  them  peace  and  quiet  ? 

As  a  General,  what  more  gross,  more  frequent  than  his  blun- 
ders i  His  rash  attack,  and  (^pwardly  retreat  in  Egypt ; — Marengo 
nearly  lost,  and  but  retrieved  by  the  superior  genius  of  an  under- 
officer ; — a  distant  war  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  any  degree  in  the  scale  of  intellect  above 
the  freezing  point  of  imbecility,  would  have  anticipated  the  horrors 
of  a  winter  campaign  in  Russia  ; — the  silly  pride  of  retaining  Dres- 

'  den,  when  every  ^hope  of  its  preservation  to  any  useful  purpose 
must  bave  beeu  lost  in  any  sober  judgment. 
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Ho^  different  froui  tkat  adlniraUe  discriniination  in  our  own 
illustrious  Wellington,  nvhiph  knows  so  well  how  to  select  the  pre- 
cise moment^  for  ensuring  the  rapid  an4  victorious  advance  of  a 
Csesar,  by  the  skilfully  conducted  and  well^tinied  retrogression  of 
H  Fabius ! 

Yet^  contemptibly'as  I  think  of  Buonaparte's  intellecti^al  powers, 
both  in  war  and  politics^  and  holding  his  moral  qualities  i^ 
utter  detestation  as  one  void  of  faith,  a  rebels  and  an  assassin ; 
the  man  is  to  be  feared ; — ^there  is  about  him  an  energy  of  evil ;  a 
pertinacity^  even  to  his  own  undoing,  in  the  pursuit  of  crime, 
which  renders  him  an  object  of  perpetual  dread.  Jlis  power  must 
be  annihilated ;  his  existence  should  be  put  an  end  to ;  and  it  were 
well  that  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  French  themselves, 
ahould  bring  him  to  the  death  he  merits  ;  of  their  will,  if  enabled 
tQ  declare  it,  I  have  no  doubt;  to  assist  theni  in  so  doing  should 
be  the  leading  object  of  thp  Allied  Powers. 

Can  any  one  believe  that  the  sight  of  their  real  princes  wiU  not 
operate  like  the  electric  fire  f — that  thous^ds  will  not  join  the 
royal  standard  wherever  it  may  be  reared  to  form  the  rallying-point 
of  loyalty  ?  Some  partners  of  his  crimes  may  justly  fear  the 
punishment  of  their  iniquities,  and  others  dread  the  loss  of  rank 
and  title  :  but  be  assured,  that  the  main  body  of  the  people,  when 
guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  acquired  properties^  and  ascer- 
tained of  oblivion  with  respect  tp  political  error,  will  gladly  fly  to 
the  paths  of  peace  and  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  non-interference,  let  abstract 
feasoners  theorise  as  they  please ;  but  will  the  proprietor  of  any 
goodly  mansion,  in  private  life,  permit  one  of  these  cosmopolite  ' 
philosophers  to  set  up  a  powder-mill  in  an  adjoining  fabric,  and 
receive  as  a  sufficient  excuse,  that  he  is  the  chosen  tenant  of  the 
land-owner,  and  has  a  lease-executed  in  due  form  i  WiU  he  suffef 
him  to  e:|Lercise  a  dangerous  or  a  noxious  trade  in  his  neighbour-f 
hood,  and  npt  abate  the  nuisance  i  Idle  follies, — fit  only  for  tb^ 
drivellers  in  metaphysics,  and  unworthy  to  be  listened  ta  by  th^ 
practical  politician  and  the  statesman. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  obstacles  in  other  quarters^  wbic^ 
aoinisters  alone  can  know,  and  understand  the  weight  of ;  theOp 
iny  Lord,  it  will  be  your  bounden  duty,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  Vf 
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your  cordial  wbh,  and  vigilant  precaution,  to  lee  that  in  any  terms 
which  may  be  offered  to  the  French,  they  are  taught  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  France  under  its  lawful  monarchy  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  French  empire  as  identified  with  Buonaparte.  In 
the  former  case^  every  thing  liberal  in  fact,  and  gratifying  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  honor  of  a  great  nation,  all  which  can  serve  to  show 
the  entire  disclaiming  of  every  motive  of  self-interest  and  of  self- 
.aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  should  be  held  out  with 
an  unsparing  hand :  but  if  they  choose  the  latter  alternative,  then 
Mratch  and  guard  them  so  on  every  side,  crib  and  confine  them  on 
all  points  and  quarters,  as  to  prevent^  if  possible,  the  power  of 
future  mischief. 

In  either  contingency,  the  settling  of  the  numerous  clashing  in- 
terests in  almost  every  part  of  the  Continent ;  to  say  what  posi- 
Uons  should  be  given  up,  and  which  retained ;  what  exchanges  are 
to  be  made;  what  compensations  allowed^  and  what  indemnities 
to  be  arranged,  before  the  world  can  be  completely  in  a  state  of 
irest,  must  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  consideration ;  and  will  give 
funple  employment  to  the  wisest  heads,  the  coolest  tempers,  an4 
|he  best  disposed  hearts  in  Europe  to  determine. 

Every  probable,  almost  every  possible  cause  of  future  disagree- 
ment amongst  the  Continental  powers,  must  be  removed  and  done 
^way ;  for,  of  this  be  certain,  if  the  Arch-Disturber  be  suffered  to 
jcontinue  his  reign,  unameliorated  in  principle,  but  grown  wiser  from 
peril,  and  profiting  by  experience  in  iniquity,  he  will  not  begin 
again  by  venturing  on  an  open  attack ;  but  secretly  fomenting  the 
slightest  cause  of  jealousy  between  any  two  states  at  present  in  al- 
liance against  him,  he  will  secure  a  party  before  he  shows  the  cloven 
foot ;  and  will  endeavor  to  appear  only  as  a  second  ih  the  combat. 

But  forbid  it,  heaven,  that  this  should  be  necessary  even  to  be 
guarded  against,  llie  welfare  of  the  world  demands  his  complete 
(extermination,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as  a  man — 

^  Sin  remissiores  es»c  voluerimus,  summae  nobis  crudelltatis  in  patris 
civiumque  pemicie  fama  subeunda  est'* — Cic.  in  OUaUn. 
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MY  LORD, 

In  my  preceding  letter  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  congratulating 
you  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  with  regard  to  its 
general  politics ;  in  the  present,  I  trust  to  be  found  speaking  not 
less  favorably  of  its  financial  situations,  and  pecuniary  resources. 
Nor  will  this,  my  Lord,  prove  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  where  there 
18  nothing  to  pervert,  nothing  to  gloss  over,  nothing  which  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  omit,  as  interfering  with  the  general  view  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  vihich  the  state  of  public  credit  allows  me  to  pre- 
te  it  for  your  inspection. 

Whatever  (he  visionary  sophist  may  have  predicted  on  the  fine* 
spun  theories  of  circulating  mediums :  whatever  the  desponding 
dabbler  in  financial  disquisition  may  have  feared  on  the  subject  of 
national  bankruptcy :  the  universally  received  and  well  accredited 
paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  still  continues  to  assert  and  give 
daily  prnciicstl  proof  of  its  undiminished  value.  And  the  present 
state  of  the  British  funds ;  and  the  unprecedented  premiums  of 
the  last  negociated  loans  :  as  well  as  the  facility  with  \i*hjcli  they 
were  raised ;  the  regular  and  uninterrupted  payment  of  the  public 
creditors  :  and  the  eagerness  with  which  all  monied  men  hasten  to 
place  themselves  in  that  situation: — the  numerous  fleets  equipped; 
the  armies  almost  numberless,  either  entirely  paid,  or  partly  subsi- 
dised by  England  : — ^the  immense  taxes  levied  to  an  extent  before 
unknown  in  any  age  Or  country;  and  the  productive  amount  of 
these  impositions  increa!>ing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  cer- 
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tainly  so  on  the  general  average,  even  amidst  the  heavy,  though 
unavoidable  expenses  of  a  war,  burthensoine  beyond  all  former 
precedent ; — all  these,  my  Lord,  are  testimonies,  too  substantial  to 
be  controverted,  of  the  solid  credit  and  unbounded  opulence  of 
I3ritain,  whose  fleets  bring  wealth  with  every  gale  that  blows. 

It  would  lead  me,  tliough  1  confess  it  to  be  a  favorable  path, 
into  too  wide  a  field  for  the  narrow  limits  of  a  letter,  to  trace  the 
stream  of  wealth,  the  British  Pactolus,  to  its  golden  source, 
through  all  the  yellow  sands,  and  silvery  channels  of  its  long 
meanderings. 

To  follow  it,  from  its  origin  at  the  Conquest,  or  even  from  tlie 
reign  of  the  Sixth  Henry;  when  the  public  income  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  amounting  to  little  more  than  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  its  present  height  when  it  arises  to  upwards 
of  eighty  millions,  would  be  as  unnecessary  for  your  Lordship** 
JKiformalion,  already  so  well  acquainted  with  its  progress,  as  k 
would  be  dry  and  tedious  to  the  generality  of  readers,  who,  if 
they  choose,  may  find  sufficient  materials  for  satisfying  curiosity  in 
the  historians  of  the  British  revenue. 

To  the  generdi  diffusion  of  commercial  knowledge,  and  the 
extended  intercourse  of  mercantile  communication ;  to  the  insular 
and  centrical  situation  of  our  islands,  placed,  as  it  were,  by  nature 
for  an  entrepot  between  the  old  and  new  worlds :  to  the  active 
minds,  and  hardy  habits  of  our  islanders ;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
unrivalled  Constitution,  which  promotes  the  spirit  of  enterprise  by 
securing  to  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his  industry — may  we  attribute 
the  rapid  progress  of  wealtli  and  population,  we  now  enjoy  the 
benefits  of;  and  by  which  our  posterity  will  be  still  more  highly 
benefited ;  because,  without  its  present  powerful  aid,  they  would 
have  lostx  the  birthright  of  tlieir  inheritance,  the  fair  estate  of 
wealth  and  independence,  by  the  unprincipled  ejectment  of  a  low- 
born, base  usurper ;  the  litigious  son  of  a  Corsican  pettifogger — 
the  *^  Vane  Ligury^  of  whom,  1  trust,  we  may  now  fortunately 
pronounce, 

f*  Fnulraque  animit  elate  tuperbit^ 
Kequicquam  patrias  tentdsti  lubricut  arlet^ 

But,  gradual  as  the  progress  of  opulence  may  appear  at  first 
ij^ht,  and  to  common  eyes ;  the  nice  observer  will  not  fail  to  mart* 
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the  two  great  epochs,  \plicn  the  national  wealth  and  credit  faav^ 
pan  passu,  taken  such  sudden  and  strongly  marked  advances  in  the 
path  of  prosperity.  The  first,  after  the  passing  of  the  navigation 
act;  when  the  revenue  was  more  than  doubled,  rising  at  once 
from  something  below  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
to  one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  the  short 
period  between  that  event  and  the  Restoration.  A  boon  so  great 
to  this  country,  as  almost  tempts  one  to  make  it  a  Complete  set-off 
igainst  all  the  crimes  of  the  Protector,  more  especially  at  this 
time  when  even  they  sink  almost  to  a  point  compared  with  tbos0 
of  the  modern  Gallic  Cromwell. 

And  again  in  the  present  reign,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Sinking  Fund ;  that  certain  guarantee  of  future  undiminished  pro- 
perty  lo  our  children ;  the  present  stable  prop  of  national  credit 
and  security.  A  measure  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  attacks  of 
^orance  or  malice,  is  alone  sufficient  to  immortalize  tlie  memory 
of  your  illustrious  friend.  For  whatever  claims  may  be  laid  by 
others  to  the  original  principle  on  which  tlie  present  Sinking  Fuik} 
was  established ;  whatever  other  nearly  similar  systems  may  have 
It^een  proposed ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Mr.  Pitt,  at  least 
die  great  and  valuable  merit  of  having  analysed,  selected,  and 
adopted  nearly  all  the  best  features  of  the  many  different  plana 
which  had,  at  various  times,  been  submitted  to  his,  or  to  the  pufau 
Kc  judgment,  by  their  several  authors. 

And  whatever  objections  may  be  brought  in  arguooent  against 
Ae  beneficial  effects  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  by  those  who  assert  thai 
it  is  of  no  avail,  whilst  you  are  borrowing  with  one  hand  to  liqui- 
cbte  with  the  other,  they  must,  my  Lord,  be  wretched  calculators^ 
miserable  arithmeticians,  who  estimate  on  such  mistaken  priaciplea 
as  not  to  distinguish  that  the  sum  borrowed  is  at  simple  interest 
only,  whilst  the  Sinking  Fund  is  operating  at  a  compound  rate 

against  it. 

To  make  this  obvious,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  case  of  i| 
nation,  which,  owing  a  capital  stock  debt  of  six  hundred  millions 
in  different  funds ;  and  possessing  a  Sinking  Fund  of  fifteen 
millions  per  annum,  is  plunged  into  a  war,  which  shall  last  four- 
teen years,  and  shall  exceed  in  expense  the  public  income  by  so 
much  as  may  render  it  necessary  to  borrow  or  raise  in  some  ex- 
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traordinary  mode^  a  like  annual  sum  of  fifteen  millions  during  tb« 
whole  term  of  warfare.  We  will  likewise  assume  that*  the  tliree 
per  cents,  are  at  an  average  price  of  sixty  during  the  whole  term ; 
that  the  rate  of  interest  is  also  averaged  at  five  per  cent,  on  money ; 
and  that  every  part  of  the  debt  already  in  existence,  or  to  be 
created  during  the  war,  is  accompanied  by  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one 
third  of  the  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  clear  that,  under  these  assumptions,  the  Legislature  of  a 
country  so  situated  has  an  option  of  either  applying  their  existing 
Sinking  Fund  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  thereby  equalising  the 
income  and  the  expenditure ;  or  of  continuing  the  invariable 
appropriation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  as  originally  intended,  to 
redeem  the  existing  debt,  and  borrowing  annual  loans  to  the  same 
amount.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  the  same  thing,  but  in  the 
eye  of  the  political  arithmetician  there  will  be  a  striking  difference. 
The  total  isum  to  be  paid  for  annual  loans,  interest,  and  sinking 
fund  to  accompany  them,  at  the  rates  above-mentioned,  will  be 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  ;  that  is  to  say,  fourteen  annual 
loans  of  fifteen  millLofis  each,  amounting  together  to  two  hundred 
and  ten  millions;  and  one  million  per  annum  tor  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  each  loan  for  the  different  terms,  increasing  pro* 
gressively  from  one  to  fourteen  years,  making  one  himdred  and  five 
millions  more ;  or,  as  above  stated,  a  total  of  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  millions  :  which  total  would  also  be  the  sum,  the  raising  of 
which,  either  by  loans  or  taxes,*  would  be  avoided  by  the  diversion 
of  the  sinking  fund.  At  what  expensie  that  saving  would  be  made 
will  soon  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  operations  of  this  fund,  if 
not  turned  aside  from  its  proper  channel.  It  is  proper  here,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  the  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  borrowed, 
if  invested  in  the  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,  will  have  created  an 
additional  stock-debt  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  at  which 
last-mentioned  rate  credit  is  accordingly  given  for  it  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  this  comparison. 

A  sinking  fund  of  fifteen  millions  per  annum,  issued  quarterly 
to  the  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  liquidation  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  purchasing  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,  would, 
every  quarter  of  a  year,  make  an  accumulation  equal  to  one  eighth 
ieth  part  of  its  last  quarterly  aggregate,  iu  addition  to  the  three 
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.mOIions  and  a  quarter  issued  as  the  fourth  part  of  the  original 
fifteen  millions :  tlie  combined  effects  of  all  which^  at  quarterly 
compound  interest^  will,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  amount  to 
a  total  redemption  of  five  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  three  per 
^cents.  In  addition  to  which  we  must  also  take  the  effect  of  the 
same  operation  on  'that  part  of  the  annual  charge  of  one  million, 
that  is  to  say,  one  fourth  part  thereof,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  redemption  of  the  new  loans,  and  which  must  be  added  here 
to  the  general  sinking  fund,  as  the  whole  of  those  loans  and  their 
accompanying  charges  are  placed  against  it  on  the  other  side  of 
tliis  comparative  statement,  lliis  last  being  a  quarterly  tissue  of 
sixty-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds  upon  each  loan,  witli 
its  corresponding  accumulation  of  oi>e  eightieth  part  to  the  ag* 
gregate  of  every  preceding  quarter,  will,  on  the  same  principle, 
have  redeemed  fifty-six  millions  more  in  the  fourteen  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  whole  redemption  will  amount  to  about  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  of  three  per  cents.,  by  which  sum 
the  capital  of  the  National  Debt  will  have  been  reduced. 

The  gain  to  the  public  in  either  case,  may,  therefore,  be  thus 
stated :  if  the  sinking  fund  be  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year, 
the  capital  stock  debt  will  remain  stationary  at  six  hundred  millions, 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  neither  being  increased  nor 
diminished.  So  also  will  the  sinking  fund  at  fifteen  millions;  and 
no  new  taxes  will  be  necessary  during  the  whole  period. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sinking  fund  be  continued  to  its  original 
appropriation,  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  must  be  raised  by 
loans ;  and  consequently  the  capital  of  die  national  debt  increased 
by  so  much ;  which  invested  in  three  per  cents,  at  sixty,  will  create 
an  addition  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  stock  capital : 
and  one  million  of  new  taxes  must  be  raised  every  year  for  each 
successive  loan,  arising  to  fourteen  millions  in  the  whole;  and 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  five  millions  paid  by  the  public 
during  the  whole  period  :  the  ability  to  do  which  must  always  be 
a  main  point  for  consideration  in  the  decision  of  the  Government. 
Tliese  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  funding  sjstem,  to  counter* 
.balance  which  is  a  redemption  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
millions  of  stock ;  thereby  leaving  the  unredeemed  stock  debt  at 
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only '  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  millions  at  the  termination  of 
the  war ;  and  therefore  less  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen  millions 
than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  fourteen  years  of  war  ex  pen* 
diture.  And  the  sinking  fund,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod  was  only  fifteen  millions  per  annum,  is  now  increased  to 
thirty  five  millions^  or  more  than  doubled.  Tliis  augmented  fund 
will  now  be  at  the  option  of  the  Legislature ;  either  to  apply  the 
whole  to  the  extinction  of  the  remaining  debt^  which  it  will  effect 
in  something  less  than  nine  years,  at  five  per  cent.,  not  quite  nine 
and  an  half  at  four  per  cent.,  or  about  nine  and  three  quarters  at 
three  per  cent. ;  or  they  may  relieve  the  public  at  once  from  thirty 
millions  of  taxes,  by  reducing  the  sinking  fund  to  five  millions ; 
which  will  extinguish  the  remaining  debt  in  something  less  than 
thirty-three  years  at  five  per  cent.,  in  thirty-six  years  at  four  per 
cent.,  and  in  about  forty-one  years  at  three  per  cent.  Or  they 
may  take  any  intermediate  point  in  the  scale,  which  may  be  most 
auitable  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  future  prospects  6f  the 
kingdom. 

Upon  this  comparative  statement^  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  both 
a  clear  and  a  correct  one,  of  the  counterbalancing  circumstances 
of  the  two  systems,  it  is  evident  how  greatly  the  comparison  is 
in  favor  of  the  invariable  application  of  the  sinking  fund  to  its 
original  purpose;  always  assuming,  however,  the  ability  of  the 
nation  to  furnish  the  necessary  means  for  continuing  such  a  system. 
And  here,  my  Lord,  we  have  fortunately  the  power  of  producing 
practical  proof  of  such  ability  by  bringing  the  case  home  to  this 
country,  where  the  exertions  have  been  so  much  greater,  and  con«> 
tinned  for  a  period  so  much  longer,  than  those  already  stated. 
And  where,  during  a  warfare  of  m'ore  than  twenty  years,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  expense  every  limit  that  has  been  touched  upon  in  the 

'  600  Millions  at  the  commencement. 
S60  Ditto.    New  Stock-created. 


950  Ditto.  Total  Debt. 

.564  Ditto.  Redeemed  during  War. 

386  Ditto.  Remaining  unredeemed. 

2H  Ditto,  Less  at  termination  than  at  commencement* 
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preceding  statement^  the  means  for  furnishing  these  extraordmary 
efxpenditures  have  been  invariably  provided  up  to  the  last  year, 
without  any  interruption  whatever  to  the  rapidly  increasing  opera-^ 
tions  of  the  Sitiking  Fund ;  whioh  in  one  year  (1808)  actoally 
exceeded  in  redemption  by  upwards  of  one  million  the  additional 
debt  created  in  that  year.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt^  but  that  if 
CHir  expenditure  could,  with  any  degree  of  prudential  policy,  have 
been  properly  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  own  shores,  and  the 
local  defence  of  our  own  colonies,  the  extensive  effects  of  that 
fund  would  have  been  to*  cover,  and  even  to  exceed,  all  our  ex« 
cesses  beyond  the  annual  income  of  the  nation.  But  the  circum<- 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  impe- 
riously demanded  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  scale  of  exertion ; 
and  the  present  prospect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  sufficiently 
attests  the  wisdom  of  the  measure. 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  every  human' exertion ;  and  occa* 
nonal  periods  must  occur  at  which  it  may  be  proper  to  relax,  and 
give  a  breathing-time  to  the  resources  of  the  most  opulent  and 
liberally  inclined  community.  I  have,  therefore, ,  felt  always  dis- 
posed  to  listen  rather  favorably  to  all  such  propositions  as  have 
been  grounded  on  this  principle ;  and  when  the  financial  plan  of 
1807  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  I  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  worth  trial  for  three  or  four  years, 
or  not  exceeding  five  years  at  the  most,  during  all  which  time  its 
effects  would  be  found  to  be  beneficial ;  though  I  completely  dis- 
approved of  the  extended  term  of  fourteen  years ;  because,  long 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  sup- 
plementary loans  would  have  been  found  to  outweigh  very  con« 
siderably  all  the  advantages  gained  by  the  temporary  relief  firom 
taxation  procured  by  the  assbtance  of  the  portions  of  war  taxes 
pledged  to  provide  for  the  annual  charge  of  the  principal  loans  in 
each  yeai^ ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  framers  of  that  plan  had 
been  seduced  by  the  flattering  appearance  of  the  successive  release 
of  the  pledged  war  taxes  to  overlook,  or  at  least  to  under-estimate, 
the  heavy  burthen  preparing  for  the  shoulders  of  posterity  in  the 
vast  increase  of  the  supplementary  loans  towards  the  end,  as  well 
as  their  oppressive  w^ght  long  after  the  expiration  of  their  ex- 
tended term  of  years  in  the  second  series. 
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During  the  last  Session  another  measure  was  proposed  and 
carried  into  execution  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
current  year,  and  for  the  three  next  ensuing,  taking  the  loans  at 
eight  and  twenty  millions  for  each  year,  without  the  imposition  of 
any  new  taxes :  excepting  that  m  the  first  year  a  moderate  portion 
was  to  be  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision  to  supply 
and  make  good  certain  omissions  in  the  general  Sinking  Fund  Act 
of  1802;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  1802. 

To  examine  and  weigh  the  merits  of  this  measure,  and  of  the 
several  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on  both  sides,  either 
for  or  against  it,  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  the 
nearly  expiring  limits  which  must  be  assigned  to  this  address^  will 
allow  me  to  devote  to  the  discussion  at  this  moment.  I  shatl, 
therefore,  make  it  the  subject  of  another  letter ;  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  my  leave  with  this  general  assertion,  that  whatever  dif* 
ferences  of  opmion  may  have  prevailed  with  respect  either  to  ihe 
principle,  or  to  the  detail  of  any  past  financial  operations,  no  one 
can  venture  at  this  day  to  deny  that  tlie  firm  and  well-built  argo^ 
of  British  wealth  has  stood  unhurt  the  roughest  gales  and  most 
enduring  storms,  that  ever  gallant  vessel  was  assailed  by ;  that  all 
the  wily  arts  and  rancorous  devices  of  our  bitter  enemy,  to  break 
the  sinews  and  waste  the  substance  of  that  commerce  which  he 
knows  and  feels  to  be  the  ground^vork  of  the  world's  resistance  to 
bis  mad  ambition,  have  proved  of  no  avail,  and .  have  only  fallen 
with  redoubled  force  on  his  own  head ; '  and  that  unless,  like  bis 


*  At  this  mo^iteht  the  French  and  English  fiinds  exhibit  the  foUowhq; 
tomparison.-— The  Frtoch  five  per  cents,  are  at  49,  therefore  the  Bngtiih 
three  per  cents,  should  be  only  89  8-5ths;  but  the  latter  are  now  sellixig  at 
67,  consequently,  the  former  should  be  worth  111  S-Sds,  or  between  twp 
and  three  times  as  much  as  they  actually  are ;  and  at  any  rate  full  double# 
after  allowing  for  the  more  marketable  rate  of  the  three  per  cents,  if  a 
favorite  stock. 

The  French  fiag  is  not  to  be  seen,  whilst  British  vesseb  are  sprhid  over 
the  seas^  conveying  merehaodiie  to  and  from  everj  comer  of  the  woild. 

So  much  for  ships,  colonies,^  and  commerce ! !  i 

VoL.UI.  Pom.  No.  VI.  aC 
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valiant  and  wise  friends  the  Americans^  he  could  find^out  some 
sub-marine  explosion,  some  invisible  torpedo,  to  blow  up  tha 
goodly  vessel  and  her  gallant  crew  at  bnce,  bis  eflForts  will  ever 
prove  alike  fruitless  aud  impotent ; 

'^  Et,  nisi  validioribus  impulsa  machinis,  in  eternum  foret  incon«» 
cussa." 

FALKLAND. 


LETTER  III. 


MY  Loitn, 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  my  second  letter,  I  alluded  to  my 
intention  of  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  financial  measure  of 
the  last  session,  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  for  that  and  the 
three  next  years,  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes  during 
that  time ;  excepting  only  in  the  first  year,  when  an  annual  sum^ 
rather  short  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  was  to 
be  raised  by  permanent  taxes,  to  make  good  a  provision  for  redeem* 
ing  the  capital  of  eighty-six  millions,  and  upwards,  omitted  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  several  acts  by  which  the  said  capital  had  been 
raised ;  and  for  which  no  specific  provision  had  been  subsequently 
assigned  by  the  Consolidating  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1802;  under 
which  this  portion  of  capital  remained  undistinguished  in  the  gene- 
ral  mass  of  stock  debt,  to  the  redemption  of  the  total  whereof^  the 
General  Sinking  Fund  was  indiscriminately  applicable. 

A  further  annual  sum   of  two  hundred  and  sixty    thousand 
pounds,  which  was  to  be  raised  by  additional  war  taxes,  was  also 
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proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Commissioners  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  liqui* 
dation  of  twenty-six  millions  of  out-standing  Exchequer  bills, 
until  the  same  could  be  funded^  or  otherwise  provided  for ;  so 
that  the  total  addition  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
and  the  only  new  taxes  intended  to  be  called  for  in  the  four  years, 
M'ould  amount^  in  all,  to  one  million,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds.  And  in 
order  to  prevent  the  further  imposition  of  additional  taxes,  it  was 
proposed  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  cancell- 
ing so  much  of  the  stock  already  bought  up  by  the  Commis* 
sioners,  and  standing  in  their  names  at  the  Bank,  as  should  thereby 
release,  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  Government^  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  charge  of  the  loans  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year ;  at  the  same  time  certaiiily  taking  away  so. 
much  of  the  reducing  power  of  the  General  Sinking  Fund. 

Against  this  measure  much  has  been  said  ;  though  I  think,  yvith 
more  plausibility  than  reason,  and  with  more  violence  than  either. 
It  has  been  called  a  breach  of  faith  towards  the  public  creditor; 
and  a  flagrant  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  system.  > 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  breach  of  faith  to  the  public  ere- 
ditor,  I  have  turned  it  over  in  my  own  mind  most  seriously,  and, 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  weighed  the  different  bearings  of  the 
measure  as  to  his  situation,  and  confess,  that  I  cannot  find  out  the 
injury.  ~  If  1  comprehend  rightly  the  principles  of  public  loans, 
they  are,  that  the  creditor  advances  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  an 
equivalent  for  which  he  receives  the  investment  of  a  portion  of 
stock  capital  fully  equal  in  value,  at  the  money  price  of  the  day, 
to  the  sum  so  advanced,  and  on  which  he  is  to  receive  a  certain 
stipulated  rate  of  interest,  at  fixed  periods,  until  the  capital  shall 
be  repaid ;  the  period  for  which  is  not  to  ^e  at  the  option  of  the 
lender,  but  at  such  time  as  shall  be  at  the  convenience  and  deter- 
mination of  the  legislature,  according  to  certain  general  or  specific 
stipulations  ;  provided  always,  that  the  repayment  is  to  be  at  the 
full  nominal  value  of  the  stock  capital,  that  is  to  say,  at  pan  But 
for  the  convenience  of  the  lender,  vt  ho  may  not  wish  to  wait  for 
such  re-payment  until  the  time  suitable  for  the  Government  to 
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repay,  the  stock-capital  Is  at  all  times  transferable;  and  e^^ery 
irew  bolder,  wbose  name  appears  as  such  in  the  Government  books^ 
becomes  instantly  vested  with  all  the  right,  title^  and  estate  of  the 
original  creditor^  who,  we  know,  seldom  keeps  his  sb^e  of  the 
different  stocks  in  which  his  money  has  been  funded,  longer  than 
till  a  moderale  premium  enables  him  to  sell  his  portion  of  what 
-18  vulgarly  called  the  Omnium,  to  a  certain  advantage :  to  him^ 
therefore,  the  period  of  repayment  by  Government  can  be  no 
object ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  stockholders  regard 
the  placing  of  their  money  in  the  public  funds  only  as  a  safe  mod* 
of  temporary  employment,  where  it  can  always  be  got  at  with 
the  shortest  notice,  they,  therefore,  are  in  a  nearly  similar  situation. 
And  by  those  who  purchase  into  the  funds  in  order  to  secure  an 
ascertained  regular  income,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or  trouble, 
to  them  it  can  be  no  great  difficulty  to  determine  whether  the  hour 
of  repayment  is  an  object  of  dread  or  expectation ;  whether  it  it 
one  of  their  days 

^  Creti  an  carbone  notandi.^ 

To  the  creditors  in  general,  whether  original  lenders  or  subse- 
quent purchasers,  the  two  great  points  seem  to  be,  the  regular 
payment  of  their  interest,  and  the  avoiding  of  any  such  violent  or 
lU-judged  measures  of  finance  as  might  deteriorate  the  value  of  the 
capital,  beyond  those  common  fiuctuations  occasioned  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  which  are  not  within  the  power  of  the  national 
Government  to  control,  and  the  chance  of  which  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  original  contract. 

The  period  of  repayment,  therefore,  appears  to  be  of  no  other 
consequence  to  the  stock-holder,  than  as  it  may  be  productive  of 
good  or  bad  effect,  with  regard  to  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
pomts :  and  with  respect  to  the  first  of  the  two,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  out  of  question,  as  to  any  probable,  or  almost  possible  bear* 
ang :  at  least  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  totally  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  more  on  that  head. 

Ab  to  the  deterioration  of  capital,  the  most  immediate,  and  most 
injuriously  operating  cause  of  this^  would  be  a  forced  lowering  of 
die  rate  of  interest,  without  the  option  of  being  paid  off  at  par : 
a  measure  fit  only  for    the  imperious  necessities  of  a  military 
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fkapoty  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy :  but  far  different  from  the  fair 
and  honorable  alternative  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Pelham^  in 
the  judicious  act  of  1750,  when  every  holder  of  four  per  cent, 
stock  was  allowed  to  take  the  choice,  of  ^ther  receiving  the  full 
amount  of  his  capital  at  par,  or  otherwise  from  and  after  the  25th 
of  December,  1750^  to  receive  3  and  an  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th 
of  December,  1757»  and  from  thenceforth  three  per  cent.  only. 
The  consequence  of  this  enactment  was,  that  the  greater  part  of  iht 
proprietors  gladly  submitted  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  and  the 
remainder  were  punctually  paid  off  at  die  full  nominal  value  of 
their  stock ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  eveiy 
liundred  of  stock  capital.  Another  most  equitable  feature  of  the 
Dieasure  being,  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  originally  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  were  still  continued,  and  the  surplus 
of  them,  after  paying  the  reduced  dividends,  was  incorporated  widi 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  capital :  and  such  was 
the  general  feeling  on  the  propriety  and  justice  of  tbe  measure, 
that  even  the  reduced  stock  itself  scarcely  experienced  any  depres- 
sion, in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest. 

The  day  is,  in  all  probability,  at  no  great  distance,  I  mean  with- 
in a  very  few  years,  when  the  same  measure  may  be  safely  and 
fairly  resorted  to  again,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor ;  and  withouC  the  smallest  violation  of  faith  with  respect  to 
the  original  contract;  which  only  stipulated  that  Government  should 
pay  him  five,  or  four  per  cent,  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  the  use  of 
liis  money,  until  it  shall  be  convenient  to  make  that  repayment 
fvbich  is  thereby  offered  to  him  ;  unless,  by  a  new  agreement,  he 
shall  consent  to  lend  it  again  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  being  as 
much  as  he  could  then  obtain  on  any  equally  good  seculity  else- 
where. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  charges  have  been  brought 
agaiust  the  measure  of  last  session,  as  productive  either  of  actual 
immediate,  or  of  probable  future  injurious  consequence  to  the  va* 
lue  of  the  present  stock-holder's  capital,  by  delaying  the  repayment 
or  liquidation  of  the  loans  whereof  his  stock  forms  a  part,  or  by 
any  other  means,  and  what  foundation  there  is  in  truth  for  the 
charges  so  alleged. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  reply  to  the  attacks  which  have  beet 
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made  on  your  Right  Honorable  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex«* 
xhequefi — that  he  acta  as  if  he  thought  the  more  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income,  the  less  necessity  to  augment  the  revenue ; 
that  he  chose  the  precise  moment  to  rest  from  taxation  \^hen  the 
existing  taxes  were  falling  short  in  production  to  an  unprecedented 
degree ;  that  he  goes  the  length  of  declaring,  that  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  a  sinking  fund  no  longer,  and  that,  instead  of  being  a  pro* 
vision  for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  it  shall  be  converted 
into  a  provision  for  facilitating  its  increase.  Such  arguments,  o^ 
rather  such  assertions,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  carry  their  own 
refutation  with  them,  saving  even  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
well-known  rectitude  and  exemplary  integrity  of  Mr.  Vansittart^ 
both  in  private  and  public  life. 

Neither  shall  I  waste  a  moment  on  the  comparison  of  the  Tiers 
Comolides  ct  la  mode  de  Paris,  nor  the  mention  of  the  application 
of  the  sponge  to  the  national  debt  altogether;  such  allusions  are' of 
a  cast  too  Jacobinical  to  merit  serious  ai^ument;  and  I  can  only 
lament  that  the  pure  fountain  of  political  knowledge,  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  under  the  auspices  of  his  friends^ 
should  be  so  disturbed  as  to  emit  a  stream  of  such  discoloration. 

With  respect  to  the  depressed  value  of  capital,  as  arising  from 
the -deferred  period  of  repayment,  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  mode  in  which  this  can  operate,  that  is,  by  suffering  the 
market  to  be  overloaded  with  stock  on  sale,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  purchasers  wanting  to  buy ;  which,  as  in  all  other  caaes 
of  product  and  demand,  must  leave  the  seller  in  the  hands  of  his 
antagonist,  and  consequently  lower  the  marketable  value  of  his 
^commodity ; — and  in  this  view,  therefore,  certainly  the  more  the 
sinking  fund  is  strengthened,  and  the  less  its  operations  are  confined, 
the  more  likely  is  the  stock  to  be  kept  up  to  its  full  value,  and  the 
better  is  the  stock-holder  likely  to  be  secured  against  loss  of  capi- 
tal ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  the  more  the  stock  is  guarded  from 
depression  in  time  of  war,  on  so  much  the  better  terms  can  the 
Government  negociate  the  necessary  loans.  But  there  is  also  aii 
error  to  be  avoided  bn  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  and  it  is  very* 
possible  that  the  purchases  of  the  sinking  fund  may  have  an  injuria 
Ous  effect  on  money  transactions,  by  absorbing  too  much  of  die 
ik)eting  stocky  and  leaving  too  small  a  capital  of  unredeemed  debt 
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for  the  necessary  transfer  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  this  w^ 
know  would  be  the  case  very  soon  after  the  return  of  peace.  For 
supposing  this  to  be  the  last  year  of  (the  war,  and  taking  the  sinking 
fund  (on  the  old  system)  to  be  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  on  tb* 
1st  of  February y  1815,  and  the  total  unredeemed  debt  at  that  period 
(including  the  floating  debt  to  be  funded)  to  amount  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy  millions ;  and  from  that  time  to  make  purchases  on  an 
average  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  (equal  to  three  per  cents,  at 
B5  7-iOth«),  the  total  debt  would  be  extinguibhed  in  about  twenty* 
eight  years  from  thence,  or  some  time  in  the  year  1843 ;  from 
whence  it  is  evident,  that,  at  any  rate,  the  sinking  fund  would  re* 
quire  reducing  in  a  short  time  after  the  return  of  peace ;  that  is  to 
say,  soon  after  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  are  fairly  and  com* 
pletely  wound  up  and  provided  for. 

The  period  of  repayment  being  always  uncertain,  as  depending 
on  the  question  of  war  or  peace,  as  to  the  discharge  by  paying  off 
at  par,  and  on  the  market  price  of  the  funds  for  liquidation  by  gnt* 
dual  purchase,  the  Government  never  being  compellable  to  repay 
unless  the  stock  in  question  is  at  par,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 
name  a  certain  limited  time,  within  which  the  discharge  of  loans 
should  be  generally  confined ;  and  this  was  very  properly  stated  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  fiist  establishment  of  his  sinking  fund,  to  be  for^ 
five  years,  being  the  time  beyond  which  it  is  very  unlikely  that  die 
gradual  liquidation  should  be  protracted  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances ;  because,  taking  a  loan  to  be  invested  in  three  per  cents, 
at  sixty,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  one  hundredth  part  of  the  stock 
capital,  or  rather  of  one-third  of  the  rate  of  interest,  (which  last- 
mentioned  proportion  should  be  invariably  kept  to,  as  the  lowest 
rate  of  liquidation,  and  also  as  giving  every  different  sort  of  stock 
of  which  the  omnium  is  generally  composed,  an  equal  power  of 
redemption),  and  supposing  that  this  loan  should  rise  immediately 
to  ninety-five,  and  so  continue  during  the  whole  progress  of  liqui- 
dation, still  the  uttermost  period  of  redemption  would  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  forty-four  years  and  a  quarter ;  and  even  if  the 
whole  were  to  be  purchased  back  at  par,  which  is  quite  improbable 
to  suppose,  the  period  would  then  only  be  stretched  to  forty-fix 
years  and  a  half;  but  as  the  general  state  of  the  world  may  fairly 
ullow  the  hypothesis  of  equal  alteruations  of  war  and  peace^  in  the 
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former  of  which  the  price  may  be  taken  from  fifty-five  to  mxtyrfiva^ 
and  in  the  latter  from  eighty-five  to  ninety-five^  the  general  average 
irill  be  correctly  assumed  at  seventy-five.  ^)s4iich  gives  a  liquidating 
period  of  something  less  than  thirty-six  years. 

But  1  have  thoroughly  inspected  the  tables  annexed  to  the  Chan- 
eeller's  plan,  and  though  I  have  not  examined  them  so  minutely  ai 
to  go  through  the  calculating  process  upon  every  one  of  the  data, 
yet^  having  had  occasion  to  do  so  with  several  of  them^  and  finding 
those  sufficiently  accurate,  the  difference,  where  found,  consisting 
only  in  Mr.  Vansittart's  having  taken  the  round  numbers  against 
himself,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  whole; 
and  as  these  tables  give  me  no  room  for  crediting  any  breach  of 
faith  to  the  public  creditor  by  delay  of  repayment,  but  rather  the 
contrary ;  and  as  the  counter-tables  produced  do  not  venture  to 
point  out  any  such  thing,  the  argumentum  ad  '^Jidem  etjiduciam" 
teems  to  me  to  drop  to  the  ground.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
only  objection  to  the  plan  in  which  I  can  concur,  being  that  which 
states  the  impolicy  of  transferring  the  operations  of  the  sinking 
fund  from  the  time  of  war,  when  the  price  of  redemption  is  low, 
to  that  of  peace,  when  it  is  bo  much  advanced. 

Concurring  with  you,  therefore,  on  the  grounci  of  principle,  I 
have  yet,  my  Lord,  to  claim  the  exercise  of  the  indulgence  rf- 
quested  in  my  first  Letter,  for  an  occasional  shade,  and  it  is  only  a 
shade,  of  difference  on  the  question  of  expediency. 

Under  all  the  existing  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  future 
prospects,  1  think  that  1  should  have  refrained  from  any  actual 
diversion  of  the  sinking  fund  from  its  original  object  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  thb  the  more  especially,  as  every  purpose  of  relief  from 
taxation  might  have  beep  obtained  through  another  channel. 

The  sinking  fund  has,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  been,  and 
deservedly  so,  an  object  of  great  public  jealousy ;  and  however 
popular  prejudice  may  err  in  point  of  discreet  limitation,  it  it 
nevertheless  generally  grounded  on  something  like  sound  principle 
at  the  bottom.  And  I  think  that  having  the  option  of  doing  other- 
wise, I  should  rather  have  chosen  to  avoid  interfering  with  a  pre- ' 
judice  so  reasonable  during  the  short  period  upon  which  it  wat  fair 
to  calculate  that  the  war  would  be  likely  to  continue. 

With  a  perfect  conciurrence,  therefore,  in  die  Act  for  enabling 
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Government  generally  to  amend  and  alter  the  several  statutes  passed 
in  His  Majesty^s  reign  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
for  making  further  provision  in  respect  thereof;  1  should  btvc  rested 
there  for  the  present ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  in  those  Mrhich  fol- 
lowed for  the  actual  appropriation  of  specific  portions  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  [  should  have  secured  my  loans  on  a  further  pledge  of 
part  of  the  war  taxes,  either  making  those  loans  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  their  own  charges  for  the  first  year,  by  replacing  in  the 
supplies  of  that  year  so  much  of  the  war  taxes  as  were  pledged  for 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund ;  or  keeping  the  loans  to  the  exact 
amount  required  for  the  expenditure,  hav^  supplied  the  deficit  of 
the  war  taxes  by  Exchequer  bills,  with  a  provision  in  each  loan 
bill  for  allowing  Government,  by  any  subsequent  enactment,  to  re- 
lease the  war  taxes  pledged,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  transfer  the 
security  of  the  annual  charge,  either  to  the  sinking  fund,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which  might  be  deemed  most 
convenient  at  the  time. 

This  previous  stipulation  would  effectually  guard  against  any 
subsequent  charge  of  breach  of  faith  towards  the  lender  or  his  a»* 
signee;  would  enable  Government,  at  the  return  of  peace,  either  to 
take  off  the  war  taxes  entirely,  by  transferring  the  annual  charge 
to  such  part  of  the  redeemed  interests  of  cancelled  capital,  as  the 
sinking  fi^nd  might  then  be  well  able  to  spare  with  benefit  to  the 
general  state  of  the  money-market,  or  by  imposing  such  new  taxes 
as  might  be  found  more  productive,  and  better  suited  to  a  state  of 
peace  than  those  imposed  for  die  period  of  war ;  or  to  perpetuate 
such  part  of  the  war  taxes  as  might  be  likely  to  continue  equally 
productive  in  time  of  peace ;  a  choice  which  I  cannot  but  think  it 
might  have  been  well  f<^r  Government  to  retain  in  its  own  hands 
till  that  period. 

It  has  been  said,  with  more  plausibility  than  depth  of  thought, 
that  borrowing  upon  the  war  taxes  is  borrowing  at  compound  in* 
terest ;  but  this  is  mere  unvouched  assertion ;  nor  can  any  mathe- 
matical demonstration  be  produced  in  proof  of  this  being  more  the 
case  with  regard  to  them  than  to  any  other  species  of  imposition  in 
which  the  deficit  occasioned  by  their  diversion  must  be  supplied  by 
money  borrowed  upon  interest :  the  idea  has  probably  b^n  sug- 
gested by  the  supplementary  loans  which  formed  a  part  of  the  plan 
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of  1807.  Though  I  agree  with  a  much  abler  financier,  who  hat 
said  that  the  war  taxes  in  general  are  not  calculated  to  mortgage 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  any  great  extent,  because  many  of 
them  would  not  be  productive  in  time  of  peace. 

How  early  the  sinking  fund  became  a  favorite  of  the  public,  wat 

.  evinced  by  its  immediate  eifect  on  the  price  of  stocks.     The  bill 

for  its  establishment  being  passed  in  the  second  week  of  May,  ]  786, 

and  before  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  Consols  had  risen  from 

'691  ^o  T^if  ^"^  ^^  stocks  in  general  full  five  per  cent. 

I  beg,  however,  my  Lord,  to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  com* 
bating  the  plan,  when  I  only  suggest  an  improvement  which  I  think 
would  embrace  all  the  advantages,  whilst  it  would  avoid  the  only 
inconvenient  circumstance  attending  it;  and  as  yet  so  little  has 
been  taken  from  tlie  power  of  the  sinking  fund  as  to  give  very  little 
room  for  reasonable  objection.  The  original  sinking  fund  of  1786 
was  limited  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  four  millions,  at  which  maximum  he 
very  correctly  calculated  that  it  would  arrive  in  the  space  of  twenty* 
eight  years  from  that  time :  but  supposing  the  act  of  1802,  and  all 
the  subsequent  statutes  which  have  occasioned  any  deviation  from 
the  original  enactment,  not  to  have  taken  place,  that  sinking  fund, 
by  its  own  accumulative  powers,  and  by  the  helps  afforded  by  the 
mdditional  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  given  to  it  in  1792,  and 
by  the  expired  annuities,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred* and 
ninety-four  thousand  six  humhed  pounds,  f which  fell  in  chiefly  in 
1808),  would  by  this  time  bave  risen  to  rather  more  than  ^five  mil* 
lions  per  annum ;  therefore,  assuming  the  whole  of  this  fund  to  be 
taken  away,  and  applied  to  the  charge  of  new  loans,  the  total  of  the 
remaining  sinking  fund  of  1815,  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  anre> 
-deemed  debt  existing  at  the  same  time,  either  on  the  supposition  of 
continued  peace,  or  even  of  ultimate  portions  of  peace  and  war 
every  ten  years  from  that  time,  would  liquidate  the  whole  >r  that 
capital  considerably  within  the  assigned  period  of  forty-five  years. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lord,  I  am  still  inclined  to  tliink  that  it  would, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  preferable  to  let  the  fund  remain  undis- 
turbed till  the  return  of  peace,  when  we  might  with  more  certain 
security  have  taken  upon  us  to  pronounce, 

<'  Vectigal,  et  oncra  commerciorum  resolvimus.'* 

FALKLAND, 
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LETTER  IV, 


MT    LOUD^ 

At  length  the  auspicious  moment  seems  to  be  arrived,  when 
£urope  may,  with  safety,  declare  its  open  wish,  nor  fear  resistance 
even  from  the  voice  of  France  herself.  The  Star  of  Bourbon, 
ao  long  eclipsed  and  veiled  in  night,  now  shows  itself  above  thehori- 
^u  with  relumlned  splendor,  whilst  the  ba|efu]  Meteor  of  Ajaccio 
sets,  as  I  trust;  with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  in  everlasting  darkness. 

The  return  to  loyalty  and  reason  will  be  at  least  as  rapid,  and 
l)eyoud  all  doubt,  more  permanent  than  the  departure  from  them. 

^  Already  has  the  child  of  GaHia*s  school 

**  The  foul  philosophy  that  sins  by  rule  ; 

**  With  all  her  ttain  of  reasoning,  damning  arts, 

^  Begot  by  brilliant  heads  oh  worthless  hearts ; 

*'  Like  things  that  quicken  after  Nilus'  flood, 

**  The  venom'd  birth  of  sunshine  and  of  mud  :** — 

Already  has  this  foul  and  misbegotten  imp— this  illegitimate 
offspring  of  dulness  and  false  genius,  lost  its  evanescent  sway  over 
the  deluded  minds  of  Frenchmen,  and  wherever  tliey  can  find 
protection  from  the  Tyrant  and  his  satellites,  the  magistracy  and 
the  people  alike  resume  the  plain  unvarnished  language,  and  utter 
the  wholesome  dictates  of  common  sense,  as  if  the  advance  of  the 
British,  like  the  touch  of  the  Angelic  steel,  had  roused  them  from 
the  transitory  incoherent  follies  of  a  deep  deluding  dream  to 
the  sober  reaUties  of  waking  truth. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  reverse,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  ere 
this  can  meet  your  Lordship's  eye,  the  reign  of  usurpation  may  be 
completely  extinguished ;  and  the  Usurper  himself  have  met  the 
fate  he  merits.  No  ;  my  Lx>rd, — not  the  fate  he  merits,  for  that 
would  be  the  rack  and  wheel,  the  ignominious  exit  of  a  blood- 
stained malefactor ;  but  the  far  more  honorable,  though  not  less 
certain  termination  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  of  battle.  Let  us  not, 
however,  cavil  at  the  mode,  so  that  we  obtain  the  end ;  nor  object 
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to  any  casualty  that  rids  tlie  world  of  sucb  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
whose  whole  life  has  exhibited  a  constant  scene  of  enmity  to 
all  mankind,  whose  frozen  stony  bosom  has  presented  only  one 
unvarying  specimen  of 

**  Heartless  speculative  ill ; 

AH  yoMth's  trangression,  with  all  age's  chill; 
"  The  apathy  of  wrong,  the  bosom's  ice  ; 
"  A  slow  and  cold  stagnation  into  vice." 

Rather  let  us  rejoice,  my  Lord,  at  any  fate  which  saves  an 
English  Gentleman  the  fear  of  being  prevented  from  paying 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  his  loyal  affection  and  duty  to  his 
Sovereign's  throne^  lest  he  should  be  shouldered  in  his  Prince^ 
drawing-room  by  one  of  the  pickpocket  Princes,  or  unfettered 
Peers  of  the  Corsican  Court ;  by  the  midnight  murderer  CAtf- 
LAiNCOUBT,  the  butcher  Suchet,  or  the  merciless  and  in« 
satiable  thief  Davoust. 

From  scenes,  and  fears  of  scenes,  like  these,  with  what  heart- 
felt satisfaction  do  I  turn  to  contemplate  the  well-deserved^  the 
transcendently  triumphant  glories  of  my  native  country ;  and  most 
sincerely  do  1  cougratulate  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  Brother 
Ministers,  on  being  relieved  from  the  hard  necessity  of  listening  to 
the  cold  dictates  of  political  expediency,  whilst  every  better  feeling 
of  your  bosoms  must  long  since  have  pressed  you  to  the  bold 
avowal  of  equitable  right  and  moral  principle.  The  disgrace  of 
treating  with  the  mock  Emperor,  of  raising  the  low-bom  family  of 
BuoN  AP/iRTB  to  a  height  above  the  illustrious  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, is  noyv,  thank  God,  no  more  a  point  in  question.  With  tht 
real  Sovereign  of  the  Ifrench,  with  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Henri,  with  Lotiis  XVIH.  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  negociate 
on  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  terms,  convinced  that  what  if 
agreed  to  solemnly,  will  be  kept  religiously :  for  whatever  errors 
may  have  marked  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  tlie  Bourbon 
Princes — to  whatever  erratic  gallantries  or  dissipated  extrava- 
gancies the  youthful  ebullitions  of  high  and  ardent  spirits,  nursed 
in  the  soft,  luxurious  lap  of  royalty,  may  heretofore  have  given 
birth,  now  chastened  and  subdued  by  the  severe,  but  useful  lessons 
of  long-endured  adversity,  and  counselled  by  the  constant  expe* 
rii^nce  of  the  mild  and  limited  rule  of  British  Monarchy^  th«if 
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conduct^  ivhen  restored  to  the  throne  and  fortunes  of  their 
ancestors,  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  but  a  continuance  of  the 
benevolent  government  of  th^  martyred  predecessor,  too  mer- 
ciful only  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  all  their 
youthful  follies  will  have  been  equally  long  abafidoned  and 
contemned. 

"  Spento  il  vigor  che  i  van  desir  nodrivay 
*'  In  ogni  cor  non  sol  vien  manco  amore ; 
"  Ma  chi  piu  arse,  del  suo  folie  errore 
Di  ricordarsi  pur  abborre  e  schiva." 


a 


And  after  all,  even  allowing  to  the  Usurper  the  full  extent  of 
talent  claimed  for  him  by  his  besotted  admirers  in  this  coimtry^ 
but  which  1  deny  to  hun,  and  admitting  that  the  lawful  princes 
were  as  far  below  him  in  the  intellectual  scale,  as  I  do  nol 
believe  them  to  be,  although  they  may  not  be  able  to  manoeuvre  a 
brigade  of  soldiers  with  quite  so  much  accurate  rapidity ;  the 
people  of  France  would  dien  only  have  to  decide,  by  its  insulated 
merits  iu  the  present  instance,  on  a  question  which  their  favorite 
Neckar  has  said  cannot  be  submitted  to  any  general  decision  on 
simple  and  abstract  principles. 

^  Uon  a  quelquefbis  agite,  si  un  horame  sans  principes,  mats  qui  ream* 
roSt  ^  des  grandes  lumieres  un  esprit  sup^ieur,  n'etoit  pas  plus  convenable 
a  i'administratioQ  qu'un  bomme  vertueux  mais  depoiurvu  de  talens.  C'est 
tine  question  du  nombre  de  celles  qui  oe  peuvent  jamais  ^tre  soumises  ^  uot 
decision  simple  et  absolue.*' 

Our  old  school  acquaintance  JBsop  has,  however,  setded  this 
matter  much  more  easily  than  the  Swiss  Financier ;  and  I  am  ap^ 
to  imagine,  that  the  French,  if  left  to  themselves,  completely  inde- 
pendent qf  all  control,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  would  not  be 
long  in  returning  to  the  gentle  sway  of  King  Log,  rather  than  con- 
tinue, subject  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  conscriptive  Stork. 

Anxiously,  nevertbeleis,  as  I  feel  expectant  of  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  their  ancient  seat  in  France,  I  am  hj 
no  means  de»rous  of  endangering  that  balance  of  power,  which  I 
trust  to  see  so  soon  restored  in  Europe,  by  suffering  too  mao/ 
countries  to  remain  subject  to  the  sway  of  one  family.  France 
and  Spain  are  full  enoiq;h  to  be  governed  by  the  Princes  of  that 
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nice ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  an  act  of  wisdom^  not  to  permit  any 
part  of  Italy  to  continue  under  the  dominion  of  a  branch  of  the 
same  stock ;  and  a  compact  and  powerful  kingdom  founded  there, 
whose  Sovereign  shall  not  be  connected  in  blood  with  either  of  the 
houses  of  Bourbon  or  of  Lorraine,  would  be  a  measure  most 
advisable.  But  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  my  Lord,  that  I  can- 
not approve  of  the  man  who  is  already  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Naples  ;  neither  his  connexions  nor  his  moral  qualities  are  such  as 
I  could  wish.  Besides,  I  think,  such  a  wide  distinction  in  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  Buonaparte  and  his  brother-in-law,  has  too 
much  of  the  ^'  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato  ;'*  and  though  1  am 
perfectly  ready  to  adjudge  the  ^'  ille  crncem^"  I  am  not  quite  so 
well  disposed  to  allow  the  '^  hie  diadema.'^ 

Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  dispensation  from  high 
birth,  when  he  says^  **  There  is  no  qualification  for  government 
but  virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.  Wherever  they 
are  actually  found,  they  have,  in  whatever  state,  condition,  pro- 
fession, or  trade,  the  passport  of  Heaven  to  human  place  and 
power."  But  then,  my  Lord,  we  must  have  the  existence  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  in  actual  proof^  before  we  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  the  certificate. 

,  I  have  said,  in  a  former  letter,  that  even  when  the  active  part 
of  the  contest  shall  be  over  in  the  field,  there  will  and  must  be 
much  serious  matter  of  discussion  remaining  for  the  Cabinet. 
The  whole  face  of  Europe  has  been  so  completely  convulsed  and 
distorted ;  such  changes  of  territory,  such  dislocations  of  jurisdic- 
tion have  taken  place  in  almost  every  country  on  the  Continent, 
that  without  attempting  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  status  quo  ante  belluniy  which,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, would^  perhaps,  be  quite  impracticable,  it  will  yet  require 
a  long  and  undivided  attention  from  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest,  and 
the  temper  of  the  most  temperate  of  European  statesmen,  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  and  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  to  the  claims  of  the  many  powers  concerned.  But 
this,  my  Lord,  however  intricate  in  its  discussion,  and  tedious  as  to 
its  duration,  is  a  point  not  so  much  dangerous  as  troublesome. 
The  nations  of  the  continent  have  suffered  too  deeply  already  from 
^e  long,  lengthened  period  of  years  consumed  in  warfare ;  have 
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bad  too  much  of  actual  distress  brought  home  to  their  very  doors, 
and  mostly  even  to  their  fire  sides^  to  be  easily  seduced  into  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  one  another,  for  the  sake  of  claims, 
either  doubtful  ui  themselves,  or  admitting  of  convenient  and 
adequate  compensation.  And  your  own  country,  though  happily 
exempted  from  local  suffering  or  loss  of  foreign  possession,  has 
yet  endured  such  heavy  burthens,  and  submitted  Co  such  enormous 
sacrifices  in  finance,  that  the  moment  of  peace,  when  peace  can 
be  honorably  and  safely  procured,  must  be  most  anxiously  sighed 
jfor  by  every  man  of  every  party  and  description. 

Let,  then,  the  knell  of  the  Tyrant,  the  common  enemy  of  all 
mankind,  be  once  but  actually  rung,  and  the  world  may  safely 
rest  upon  its  arms  immediately ;  and  all  the  anxieties,  and  almost 
all  the  burthens  of  warfare,  may  be  at  once  thrown  aside.  In  such 
m  case,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  return,  in  a  very  short  period, 
to  the  common  expenditure  of  a  peace  establishment ;  not,  indeed, 
the  low  establishment  of  five  and  twenty  years  back,  but  such  as 
would,  however,  admit  of  great  and  essential  relief  to  the  public 
burthens  immediately. 

But  far,  very  far  different,  indeed,  must  be  the  prospect,  under 
any  peace  that  could  be  made  with  Buonaparte.  What 
Minister,  my  Lord,  would  be  bold  enough  to  disarm  this  Country 
under  such  a  contingency  ?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  allied 
powers  would  compel  the  enemy  to  a  similar  measure.  My  Lord, 
it  is  impossible;  tliere  is  no  power  on  earth  which  could  enforce 
a  disarming  of  Buonaparte's  strength,  similar  in  all  its  con- 
jiequences  to  the  disarraying  of  the  miUtary  force  of  Britain.  Let 
us  recollect  the  tedious,  tardy  process  by  which  we  have  arrived 
at  our  present  strength  in  the  field,  and  on  the  ocean ;  remember 
all  the  statutes  for  encouraging  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  volunteer 
infantry ;  the  numberless  volunteerings  from  the  militia  ;  the  limits 
ed  and  unlimited  service  men ;  with  all  the  various  plans  that  have 
been  contrived  to  increase  our  armies  by  slow  and  painful  steps ; 
and  say,  what  proportionate  force  they  all  bear  to  the  energetic 
rapidity  of  a  single  conscription*.  The  Corsican  Emperor  might 
be  without  a  soldier,  beyond  the  Imperial  Guards  of  his  sacre4 
and  illustrious  person,  one  day,  and  would  have  a  formidable  armj 
almost  on  the  next.    Mo  real  Sovereign^  no  Monarch,  governing 
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bj  known  and  ascertained  law8>  could  possibly  execute  soch  ngio^ 
fous  and  decisive  measures  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  commencemeot 
of  a  struggle,  the  advantage  is  entirely  with  a  Despot ;  the  *'  Impe' 
¥ator  solus  el  condit^  el  inierpres  legiSf*  whose  quick  and  uucon^ 
trolled  attacks  resemble  the  feverish,  phrenetic,  but  powerful  exer* 
lions  of  a  madman  ;  whilst  time  and  coolness  can  give  due  effect 
only  towartb  the  latter  end  of  the  contest,  to  the  warier  efforts  of 
health  and  sanity.  Of  these  England  has,  at  present,  the  full 
benefit ;  so,  indeed,  has  all  Europe ;  ought  we,  then,  to  throw 
away  this  hard-earned,  slowly  acquired  superiority,  without  the 
prospect  of  some  certain  and  equivalent  advantage  ;  but  where  that 
equivalent  is  to  be  found,  in  what  form  it  is  to  be  presented  to  us, 
I  am  sure  I  know  not ;  and  I  think  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acutt 
politician  to  point  it  out. 

Were  Peace,  in  any  reasonably  durable  shape,  to  be  attained, 
no  one  could  be  more  sincerely  rejoiced  by  the  event  than  myself; 
but  the  hollow,  fallacious,  insecure,  armed  truce,  which  is  all  that 
we  could  conclude  with  Buonaparte,  under  the  semblance 
only  of  real  Peace,  the  ^^  Bellum  involutum  pacis  nomine/^  is  a 
diousand  times  more  to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated,  than  a  conti- 
aoance,  however  long  protracted,  of  open  war. 


«  Et  optero, 

**  Jupiter,  ut  sit,  ait;  memo  tamen  umnia.'^ 

The  successes  of  the  allies,  of  which  every  day  brought  fresh 
accounts,  seemed,  a  short  time  since,  to  put  this  out  of  questicMi. 
The  masterly  combinations  of  simultaneous  movements  on  the 
Mame,  the  jAisne,  the  Aube,  and  the  Seine ;  and  the  hurried  and 
distracted  rapidity  with  which  the  surrounded  Corsican  was  oblig- 
ed to  turn  his  defensive  operations  from  one  point  to  another, 
sufficiently  evinced  the  falling  state  of  his  fortune,  and  *^  gave 
dreadful  note  of  preparation,"  for  the  near  approaching  conclu- 
sion of  the  Tyrant's  bloody  career.  But  vnth  all  this  fair  outside 
show  of  union  and  ^igor,  there  was  something  rotten  at  the  core, 
which  paralysed  the  best  energies  of  Russia,  and  reduced  the 
heroic  valor  of  the  brave  Prussians,  and  their  immortal  com- 
mander, to  be  of  no  avail ;  and  when  the  inimitable  dull  of  thi 
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veteran  BLUCHEnfaad  fpiled  the  Corsican  on  every  point,  when 
every  eye  was  turned,  with  anxious  expectation,  to  the  immediate 
march  of  the  Austrians  to  the  French  metropolis — ^what  followed 
— a  fearful  pause — which,  thanks  to  the  uncertain  councils,  of 
Francis,  threw  away  a  precious  moment  for  decisive  action, 
worth  whole  ages  of  irresolute  hesitation,  or  torpid  inactivity.  Hot 
am  I  mainly  satisfied  with  him  who  seems  to  say  so  much  and  do 
so  little ;  and,  contented  with  having  wrested  a  province  from  the 
Crown  bf  Denmark  for  his  own  purpose,  still  keeps  his  forces 
idly  lingering 
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''  V  the  North, 

When  they  should  serve  their  Sovereign  in  the  West.' 


It  is  such  half-faced  fellowship  as  this  that  has  kept  all  Britain 
in  the  aguish  fevery  intermissions  of  hope  and  fear  ;  one  moment 
expecting  the  downfall  of  the  Usurper,  and  the  next,  dreading  to 
hear  of  a  treaty  with  the  bloodiest  Monster  that  ever  disgraced 
alliance. 

But  now,  thank  Heaven,  the  shivering  fit  is  past ;  and  the  glo- 
rious progress  of  our  triumphant  Wellington,  and  the  un- 
biassed declaration  of  the  whole  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
French  kingdom  which  is  at  liberty  to  declare  itself,  have  decided 
the  question  beyond  the  power  of  the  whining,  puling  advocates  of 
peace  to  alter. 

Even  if  preliminary  articles  were  signed,  which  Goo,  for  the 
honor  and  security  of  e^'cry  true  Englishman,  forbid— come  when 
they  will^  they  are  now  of  no  avail; — they 'roust,  as  has  so  ener- 
getically been  said,  be  mere  waste  paper.  We  have  no  power  to 
sign  away  the  rights  of  a  whole  nation,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
an  Usurper,  against  the  voice  of  the  people  over  whom  he  has 
usurped  his  sway.  I  could  go  much  further  in  this  argument,  but 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time^ — the  measure  will  execute  itself;  and 
the  French  will  have  their  own  Sovereign  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition. 

It  is  to  be  hopsd^  that  the  Parisians  themselves  will  be  the 

principal  actors  in  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  that 

the   Royalists  of  the  Gallic  metropolis  will  redeem  their  city's 

reputation,  by  bringing  the  monstrous  malefactor  to  the  bar  of 
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justice  on  die  very  spot  %btre  bis  Royal  Master  bstd  bled  so  many 
years  before ;  but  be  that  as  k  OMiyy  let  him  but  bleed  m  aoy  plact 
or  mode,  and  the  worid  will  once  more  be  at  rest  and  in  secwity. 

Y^  independendy  of  the  gnnU  principle  of  retribudve  jusdce 
on  this  rank  offender,  it  ia  to  be  wished^  for  the  sake  of  literatarS 
and  the  fine  ans,  that  Pavis,  die  present  musenm  and  dep6t  of 
every  saered  relic  of  ancient  skill,  or  specimen  of  modem  inge- 
nnity ;  that  the  grand  magaaine  of  every  thing  valuable  to  the  man 
of  taste  and  scianee^  should  ndt  be  exposed  to  the  desolating  and 
irremediable  ravages  of  savage  ignorance  and  rapacity ;  and  die 
best  chance  of  avoiding  this,  seems  at  present  to  be  by  the  re* 
cal  of  the  lawful  Prince^  and  the  execution  of  summary  justice 
on  tlie  traitor  who  has  usurped  his  place ;  for  if  once  the  Cos- 
sacks enter  the  Gallic  metropolis,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the 
Ix)uvre  and  the  Thuilleries,  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  France,  being  consumed  in  flames ;  and  what  would  be 
more  irreparable  to  the  world  at  large — ^all  the  fine  monuments  of 
Grecian  sculpture  and  matchless  productions'  of  the  Italian 
Schools  of  Painting ;  all  that  the  combined  efforts  of  science, 
taste,  and  genius  have  drawn  from  long  past  ages,  to  soften  and 
ameliorate  the  mind  of  man,  would  sink  together  in  one  common 
wreck,  nor  leave  a  vestige  of  a  loss,  beyond  the  pow*er  of  time  to 
remedy* 

If,  however,  the  Princes  of  France  are  sufficiendy  active  to 
prevent  this  scene  of  devastation ;  if  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and 
their  Generals  are  actuated  by  due  liberality  and  clear  judgment ; 
andy  above  all,  if  the  Parisians  themselves  are  duly  sensible  of 
their  own  interests  and  duty,  and  disclaim  the  Usurper,  and  invite 
their  lawful  Sovereign  (by  bis  brother  and  representative)  to  his 
ancient  metropolis,  then,  as  1  trust  it  will,  may  the  threatened 
storm  pass  innocuously  over  the  domes  of  Paris,.and  the  treasures 
of  antiquity  and  genius  yet  be  safe  from  spoliation. 

Indeed,  the  restoration  of  the  lawful  Government,  by  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  to  their  hereditaiy  throne,  is  the  only  certaaa 
guarantee  of  permanent  peace  in  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  of  such 
a  peace  as  might  be  looked  to  for  any  reasonable  presumption  of 
continuance.    It  was  this  alone  which  could  justify  the  passive  of 


', 


'ftc  Rhitie,  Hih  die  ohly  ^e^b^  oljirft  6f  carrying  flic  arms  Of 
tbe'jkliies  witftin  the  bcmiidaries  of  ancieiit  FraAce. 

*\  Hmc  at  ilia  dies  mihi  quam  Rubiconis  ad  undai 
"**  Promiisam  manini,  cujus  spe  mavimus  ttrma," 

FALKLAND. 


LETTER  V. 


MY   LORD^ 

iAteiDSTlbe  great  and  gloriotis  e^ttiU ^hiA  Have  (Hissed  b  such  rapid 
succession,  durbg  the  short  period  elapsed  sbce  I  had  '  last  the  honor 
of  addriessbg  yodr  L6rdship»  selection  ttf  subject  seems  to  be  almost 
as  much  foiled  by  tUe  cfqual  magnitude  ahd  importance  of  the  facts, 
as  the  ihultipKcify  of  them  wottid  cctai^rt  my  letter  bto  a  volume  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  t>hilo8b|rfiiEe  on  the  wfaol^b  detail*  Let  us  be 
satisfied  that  the  geHihrat'reiiilt  kibe  downfai  of  tyranny,  the  restora- 
tion of  lawful  government,  the  freedom  of  Europe-^and  the  world  at 
peace  I  Whilst  Britain — proud,  triumphant,  happy  Britab,  b  full 
^possession  of  the  '  sume  tuferhum  fuantem  wieriiig/  with  conscious 
worth  smiles  at  the  glorious  proqiect,  and  assumes  it  for  her  own ;  the 
gratefid  jlroduc^pf 'her  long  ^ndtnred,  her  steady 'perseverance  in  the 
xau^  df  justice,  aitd  of  sulftvfaig  viMue. 

In  ihy  iast,  my  Lord,  I  tbbk  the  liberty  of  pobting  Oilt  whaft 
seetiied  t6  me  to  be  the  only  btinch  of  die  alternative  b  the  power  of 
the  Allies  to  offer  with  security-,  of  France  with  *sa[fety  'to  accept 
— Thank  Heaven,  the  die  is  cast,  and  oufs  the  gooclly  prize :  iiinocii- 

^  let.  IV.   Tuesday^  March  99,  iai4. 
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ou^ly,  indeedy  has  the  whirlwind  passed  over  the  domes  of  Paris}' 
and  the  breath  of  war  no  longer  swells  the  storm,  or  loads  the  deso- 
lating gale  with  the  groans  of  dying  thousands.  Art  has  no  ravaged 
monuments  to  weep  for,  and  Science  lifts  her  soothing  voice  only  to 
call  her  distant  votaries  from  the  field  of  bloodshed,  to  rally  onee 
again  beneath  her  peaceful  banner.  A  long  continued  perfect  state  of 
peace  now  promises  to  await  us ; 

^*  En  aurea  nascitur  atat. 
**  Et  proles  antiqua  reditu  Concordia^  virius, 
"  Cunique  Fide  Fietat  altd  cervice  vagalur,^  * 

A  fruitful  golden  age  of  amicable  commerce  claims  to  succeed  the 
sterile  years  of  iron  warfare  we  have  passed  ;  the  fell  destroyer  quashed, 
and  all  his  horrible  atrocities  for  ever  ended,  the  silken  bonds  of  amity 
unite  us  to  that  amiable  descendant  of  the  sainted  Louis,  whose 
parting  words,  ^  in  warmest  gratitude  for  long  continued  hospitality 
and  steady  persevering  succor,  breathed  forth  friendship  and  prospe- 
rity to  every  son  of  Britain. 

Be  it  the  first  and  proudest  task  of  renovated  art,  and  science  late 
restored,  tO  designate  the  happy  portrait  of  the  parting  Sovereigns ; 
the  painter's  pencil  cannot  choose  a  fairer  subject  than  the  princely 
Ruler  "of  the  British  realms ;  his  footing  on  the  utmost  verge  of 
£ngUud*8  warlike  shore :  his  eye  commanding  his  own  subject  ocean ; 


•  It  will,  probably,  be  in  your  Lordship^s  recollection,  as  it  is  perfectly 
within  mine,  that,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  French  Revolution,  an  expre»- 
«ion  dropt  from  you  in  the  House  of  Commons^  which  was  then  much 
criticised  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  practicar 
bility  of  a  march  to  Paris ;  perhaps,  now  that  the  fact  has  actually  come  to 
pass,  and  that,  most  singularly,  in  your  Lordship's  own  adminbtration, 
some  of  those  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  hypcrcriticisms  on 
their  own  strictures. 

^  Claudian  in  Ru6mim. 

'  The  reply  of  Louis  Will,  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  Dover. 
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himself  the  leader  of  a  host  of  freemen,  whose  load,  aobiassed,  tnima-' 
ting  voices,  directed  by  the  waving  of  his  royal  hand,  lend  their  coin 
current  aiding  to  the  cannon's  thunder,  to  waft,  from  shore  to  shore, 
the  stamp  and  promise  of  an  age  of  peace,  which  rises  to  approving 
Heaven  for  sacred  record ;  whilst  the  proud  vessel,  consoious  of  be^ 
royal  burthen,  in  stately  swiftness  glides  along  the  glassy  main :— on  th# 
deck  appears  the  attractive  loveliness  of  female  gratitude  dissolved  ia 
tears  of  joy,  surrounded  by  her  princely  rehitives ;  but  leaving  to 
imagination  to  depict  the  absent  Louis,  like  the  Grecian  Monarch 
at  the  sacrifice  of  AuLis,  oppressed  by  feelings  too  exquisitely  keen 
to  be  embodied  by  the  painter's  art. 

**  To  the  pen  of  history  a  more  imperishable,  though  perhaps  lesa 
generally  communicated,  record  of  the  rapturous  scene  will  be  assigned; 
and  future  ages,  whilst  they  feel  the  blessed  effects  of  mild  and  lawful 
government,  will  learn  to  estimate,  with  due  appreciation,  the  virtuous 
patriotism,  and  long  enduring  perseverance,  of  their  heroic  ancestors ; 
nor  will  they  then,  my  Lord,  refuse  to  you,  and  to  your  colleagues^ 
the  well-deserved  and  hard-earned  tribute  of  their  praise,  for  twenty 
years  of  unabated  and  unwearied  labor  in  the  cause  of  justice. 

*'  lu  a  former  Letter  *  I  ventured  to  assert,  what  has  for  years  been 
my  unvaried  judgment,  that  the  world  would  some  day  feel,  and  own, 
how  much  it  had  been  duped  by  the  over-estimation  of  the  Corsican's 
abilities.  In  this  I  never  was  deceived  :  his  whole  conduct,  from  the 
Egyptian  mmpaign  in  ISOl,  to  the  present  moment  of  hb  complete 
discomfiture  and  deposition,  has  tended  to  confirm  my  early  conceived 
opinion  of  his  lamentable  deficiency  in  that  real  talent,  which  nothing 
but  the  perfect  union  of  commanding  genius  and  consummate  judg- 
ment can  combine  to  form.  But  meanly  as  I  tliought  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers  as  n  first-rate  actor  on  the  stage  of  life,  I  candidly 
confess  that  I  did  not  expect  an  exit  of  his  mock-heroics  so  exquisite- 
ly contemptible,  si  parfaUement  en  foliu&n^  as  the  concluding  scene 
of  this  Duke  and  no  Duke,  this  hero  of  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  baa 


■  Letter  I.  p.^78.  of  the  present  Niunber. 
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exbibitetl. — I  did  think  tliat,  like  Shakespeare's  Tyrant,  he  would 
have  exclaimed — 

^'  At  least  we*Il  die  with  harness  on  our  backs.'' 

Instead  of  which,  he  sneaks  from  off  the  boards,  and  quits  the  crim- 
son drapery  and  wax-illumined  chandelier  of  the  royal  tent,  for  the 
half-fiirnished  garret  and  farthing  rush-light  of  a  strolling  player, 
when  he  has  ceased  *'  to  strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage : " — 
why,  'tis  the  very  dreg  of  scenic  pathos,  and  theatric  royalty.  No 
longer  like  the  thunder-bearing  bird  of  Jove,  chi  towra  gli  altri  com* 
aquila  voia,"  '  be  sinks  at  once  into  the  pilfering  daw  ;  and  submits, 
without  a  struggle,  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  borrowed  plumage. 

**  And  yet  this  wretched  imbeciie  has  had  his  admirers  even  on  this 
side  the  channel,  amongst  the  party  Chroniclers^  the  would-be  States^ 
men,  and  self-created  Examiners  of  the  British  Press,  whose  stupid 
praises  seem  to  justify  the  observation  of  Boileau,  that  there  was 
never  yet  a  character  so  silly,  as  not  to  find  a  sillier  to  admire  if. 

'  Un  tot  trouve  tovjours  un  plus  sot  qui  radmire* 

*'  But  to  me,  my  Lord,  whose  opinion  of  the  man,  and  of  his  slen- 
der abilities,  has  never  altered,*  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  tide  of 


■  Dante.  Inferno. 

>  If  I  were  ever  so  much  disposed  to  deny  my  former  decision  on  this 
head,  my  opinions  are  recorded  in  print  for  upwards  of  twelve  years  past ; 
and  the  "  Lilera  scripta  manet  "  would  rise  up  in  evidence  against  me.  But 
all  who  know  me  know  also  my  opinion,  and  will  also  recollect  how  most 
of  them  cither  ridiculed  or  seriously  combated  my  early  and  constant  pre* 
dictions  of  bis  downfal,  from  the  want  of  ability  to  retain  his  power ; 
though  I  am  ready  to  own  that  I  trembled  several  times  for  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  to  him,  if  he  had  possessed  common  judgment,  to  confirm  and 
consolidate,  by  concentratipg  and  contracting,  his  authority.  But,  perhaps, 
the  annals  of  the  world  cannot  furnish  any  other  instance  so  prominent  of 

the 

*'  Quos  Deus  vult  perdereprius  dtmentat** 
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public  judgment  ebbs  and  flows^  with  the  course  of  an  adventorer't 
success.  With  the  multitude,  to  be  prosperous  is  to  be  wise :  and 
the  unfortunate  are  always  reckoned  weak»  in  proportion  to  their 
failure  in  the  lottery  of  the  blind  goddess.  Hie  world  is  too  apt  t4 
be  caught  at  once  by  the  tinsel  splendor  of  the  bold  and  forward; 
instead'  of  waiting  to  appreciate  the  sterling  value' of  the  ore  that 
stands  the  slow  but  undeceiving  test  of  fire ;  nor  can  I  concur  in  the 
practical  correctness  of  Mr.  Nbgkar's  discrimination,  who  appears 
to  roe  to  give  undue  credit  to  public  discernment  when  be  says,  'Let 
Nations  ressemblent  aux  vieillards  qu'  une  longue  experience  des  erreurl 
et  des  injustices  des  hommes  a  rendu  soup^onneux  et  d^fiants ;  et  qui 
Bccordent  lentement  leur  estime  et  leur  approbation.'  My  owti 
experience  of  the  world's  general  precipitancy  of  decision  leads  me  to 
a  conclusion  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Swiss  philosopher.  - 

*' Having  weathered  the  storm»  and  brought  your  bark  to  fter 
moorings  in  quiet  anchorage,  you  will  not  yet  however,  I  trusty  my 
Lord,  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  disarm  entirely  the  gallaifkt  vessel  yoa 
have  fought  and  piloted  so  well.  Had  the  Usurper  met  the  fate  which 
justice  called  for ;  had  we  got  totally  quit  of  the  whole  adulteroua 
(if  fame  says  true,  incestuous)  family,  the  '  CEdipodse  confusa  domnd '; ' 
had  all  his  gang  of  plunderers  and  assassins  been  either  executed  or 
transported  from  the  soil ;  for  I  caimot  repose  much  confidence  on  all 
these  reformed  bandits — these  sudden  counter-revohitidnary  adhesions 
to  a  cause  which  they  think  just  only  because  it  is  at  present  pros- 
perous ;  they  come  too  much  under  Bu&kb's  description  of '  deserters 
from  princif)le.  Listed  with  fortune,  they  cannot  see  any  good  in  suffer- 
ing virtue,  nor  any  crime  in  prosperous  usurpAtioo;'  had  all  the 
soi'disants,  or  most  of  them  (for  I  can  allow  some  few  exception^) 
been  done  away  with,  then  indeed,  might  the  virtuous  Monarch 
whom  we  have  so  mainly  contributed  to  restore,  the  benevolent  Louis, 
have  been  safely  entrusted  to  the  love  and  guardianship  of  liis  loyal 
and  affectionate  subjects.  Rut  as  it  is,  I  confess^,  joay  I^rd,  that  I  have 
very  extensive  doubts,  so  much  so  as  to  reach  all  the  way  from  Naplef 
to  Sjtockliolm ;  to  the  former  of  which  places  ][^dO;notiikf  the  neigbt 


.  .  r. 
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bourbooj  of  Elba.  In  abort,  my  Lord,  I  agree  completely  witb 
(be  Editor  of  tbU  Paper/  that  after  tbe  etcape  of  Buonafartb 
from  justice,  I  do  not  aee  bow  any  one  of  tbe  allied  sovereigns  can 
eonacientiously  lign  a  wanant  for  tbe  execution  of  any  criminal^  bow- 
ever  atrocious. 

**  You  will  not,  tberefore»  my  Lord,  suffer  tbe  repose  of  Europe  to 
bacard  .any  future  disturbance;  nor,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  few  additional 
millions,  wbicb  tbe  wealtb  of  Britain  will  never  miss,  permit  tbe 
allied  forces  to  quit  tbe  territory  of  France  before  the  state  of  tbe 
public  mind  b  so  fully  ascertained  as  to  render  tlie  security  of  tbe 
royal  bouse  of  Bourbon  no  longer  a  matter  of  tbe  slightest  quettiont 
IVbat  confidence,  for  instance,  can  be  reposed  in  sucb  a  man  aa  Cau-* 
LINCOURT,  wbo,  even  if  bis  tale  be  true,  of  wbicb  I  doubt,  notwitb* 
standing  be  bas  contrived  to  satisfy  tbe  virtuous  Alex  an  DRR,  too 
good  himself  to  suspect  otbers  of  evil ;  yet,  if  it  be  a  fact,  to  wbat 
does  its  evidence  amount  7  tbat  he  bas  only  convicted  himself  in  tbe 
jiltemative  of  rank  cowardice,  in  bearing  tbe  stigma  of  atrocious 
vilkiny,  and  branding  bis  eternal  fiime,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few 
9bort  years  to  tbe  petty  span  of  human  existence :  Would  either  his 
princely  victim,  the  noble  d'ENOHBiN,  or  our  gallant  countryman,  the 
murdered  Wright,  have  borne  it?  I  will  answer  boldly  for  both 
their  iiyured  spirits,  libelled  even  in  tbe  bare  supposition — No,  not 
for  ^  single  instant  1 

^  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted/' 

'*  But  let  us  place  our  matest  hope  in  the  strength  and  correctness 
of  Machiavel's  estimate  of  popular  feeling  i^Illud  i  men  ktmi 
obicurum  eit,  pofuloi  jam  temel  ad  deftctimum  prohtpsot^  uhi  iierum 
aub  Impmio  faeriMt  ndacti  mqfori  cum  diffitnltaU  amitiU    And, 


"  See  tbe  admirable  article  on  this  subject,  by  the  Editor  of  The  Sua, 
in  that  Paper  of  the  11th  April. 

*  The  context  of  this  passage,  iu  Machiavers  Princeps,  is  so  curiously 
tllttstrstive  of  the  disappointed  hopes  of  the  community  in  general,  when 
itd  into  revolutionary  troubles  by  the  arts  of  a  few  interested  individualsi 


though  I  do  not  like  the  luiinber  ef  BUONAFAET]i*s  former  adhe- 
rents that  seem  to  be  admitted*  without  a  question  at  to  their  former 
conduct,  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  those  who  have  suffered 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  loyalty  and  justice;  nor  am  I  quite  aatisfied 
aa  to  the  liae  oi  connexion  which  seems  to  be  establishing  itselC  aU^ 
the  way  AtMn  Elba  through  Italy  towards  Vienna,'  I. am  yet  willing^  to^ 
trust  to  the  good  sense  and  patri(nism  of  tha  majority  of  the  French 
natiODi,  aided  by  the  woefiii  experience  of  what  they  have  alread}^ 
suffered,  to  prevent  the  reciurrenee  of  any  very.serious  evil ;  and  one 
should  hope  that  the  very  knowledge  of  the  Corsican's  unfeeling  and 
selfish  character  must  absolutely  prevent  any   thing  like  personal 
attachment  to  a  man  who,  in  himself^  is  so  completely  incapable  of 
friendship  or  affection — 


as  well  as  of  the  reasons  why  the  chief  Leader  of  the  Revolution  himself 
is  not  able  to  secure  the  permanent  attachment,  or  prevent  the  defection  of 
those  who  were  next  immediately  employed  under  him  in  the  transaction, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  saving  your  Lordship  the  trouble  of  referring  to  your 
libraiy,  by  transcribing  the  whole  paragraph  from  his  third  Chapter  :-— 

**  Spe  enim  meliora  consequendi  illectj  homines,  libenter  statum  rerum 
praesentium  sui  principis  mutatum  volunt :  e^ue  opinione  adducti  arma  in 
eum  qui  rerum  potituj;,  capere  student.  Qua  in  re  falluntur  maxime.  Nam 
re  ips&  demum  sentiunt  in  pejora  se  et^se  delapsos  concilia.  £t  hoc  ipsum 
item  ut  fiat,  ex  alia  re  quae  a  natur^  est  e^pervulgata,  accidit,  qus  novo  prin- 
cipi,  eos  ad  quorum  procurationem  est  evectus,  turn  copiis  alcndis,  turn  va- 
riis  incommodis,  et  quas  nova  adoptio  secum  trahit  infinitis  injurils,  sempef 
Issdendi  causam  affbrt :  sic,  ut  et  eos  qxios  in  occupando  imperio  prius,  l»seras> 
inftnsos  habeas,  et  qui  te  in  illud  invexerunt,  in  amidtii  retinerc  noa 
poasis.'' 

'  I  refer  only  to  the  number  of  Buonaparte^s  connexions  Vhich  seem  to 
be  sisttling  in  Italy,and  towards  Anstriii,and  the  possible  influence  wliich  m^y 
hereafter  arise  ih  that  quarter,  withodt  the  smallest  inferclnce  to  any  coHu^ 
saon  implicating  the  present  views  of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
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*  Tulem  progeniet  hmninum  gi  ptitca  tulisietf  ' 

Fyrithoum  fugfiret  TketetUy  offentum  Oreslem 
Detereret  Pylqdes,  odisset  Castora  Follui*  \ 

•  "  Siiioe  it  has  been  thought  proper,  however,  with  what  prudence  I 
doubt,  to  spare  his  forfeit  existence,  way  he  quietly  sink  into  the  soli- 
tary insignificance,  to  which  he  seems  doomed—a  punishment,  were  it 
not  for  the  sake  of  example,  almost  as  severe  as  codiid  be  inflicted  on 
such  an  overbearing,  imperious,  and  perturbed  spirit  as  his,  experten- 
eing»  like  the  damned,  in  Dantb's  Inferno, — 

*  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  fdict  » 

Aie  la  miseria.* 

*'  But,  consigning  him  to  the  obliviou  he  deserves,  let  us  consider 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  espe- 
cially beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  the  admirable  and  successful  exer- 
tions  of  the  little  army  under  the  gallant  Prevost  seem  to  entitle 
them  to  that  speedy  and  effe<;tual  reinforcement,  whicli  you  will  now 
be  so  well  able  to  spare  fqr  their  assistance.  Greater  effects  have, 
perhaps,  seldom,  if  ever,  been  produced  by  so  small  a  force ;  but  it 
will  now  be  pro])er  to  give  the  scale  a  decisive  turn  at  once,  and^ 
adding  strength  to  zeal'  and  science,  effectually  punish  the  folly  of 
American  aggression,  and  give  our  excellent  Commander  in  that  part 
of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  his  share  of  the  honorable 
rewards,  so  liberally  and  properly  bestowed  on 'those,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  command  in  Europe. 

"  And  here,  my  Lord,  before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  suggest, 
what  has  often  struck  me,  thsit,  considering  the  numerous  ua\*al  and 
military  claimants  in  proportion  to  the  few  red  ribbands  to  be  given 
away,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bestowing  any  of  them  on  the 
meritorious  servants  of  the  public  in  other  departments  of  the  State, 
sq  as  to  keep  the  Order  of  the  Bath  entirely  as  a  military  honor, 
there  seems  to  be  a.  call  for  the  institution  of  a  new. Order  for  such 
jiersons  as  have  served  the.  State  conspicuously  iu  civil  employ ments, 

'  Claudian. 
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bat  whose  official  or  personal  rank  doe^  nor  entitle  them  to  the  higher 
distinctions  of  the  Garter,  but  to  rank  immediately  after  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath.  Nor  can  any  era  offer  a  more  appropriate  opportunity 
for  such  institution  than  the  conclusion  of  a  general  Peace ;  .and  to  a 
general  Peace,  thank  Heaven!  we  can  now  with  safety  look  forward^ 
nor  fear  to  exclaim, 

'  At  nobis.  Pax  alma  veni,  sfiicamqtu  ttneto  /'' 

FALKLAND. 

Mai/  10,  1S14. 


Note.— A  was  not  till  after  the  above  letters  leere  nearly  all  gone  to 
Press,  that  tlte  Editor  was  obliged  with  the  permission  to 
avow  the  autlior.  The  satisfaction  the  Public  will  experience 
in  their  perusal,  cannot  but  be  heightened  by  the  information 
that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Francis  Perceval 
EwoT,  Esq.  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Pub- 
lie  Accounts, — Editor. 
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It  might  natiirally  have  been  expected  that  the  morbid 
tendency  of  the  present  generation  to  reform,  would  have 
received  such  a  check  from  the  dreadful  examples  that  have 
exhibited  themselves  in  many  situations,  as  at  least  to  deter 
the  prudent  from  dangerous  attempts. 

Those  examples,  it  is  true,  have  be'en  chiefly  displayed 
by  political  reformers  j  they  have  run  their  course,  their 
day  is  past,  and  most  of  them  haye  experienced  the  lot  they 
deserved.  There  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  por- 
tentous contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  genius, 
which  makes  me  su^ct  ^^at  the  political  reformer  has 
only  changed  his  garb,  that  he  has  descended  from  palaces 
and  courts,  to  colleges  and  academies,  only  to  play  a  surer 

game. 

I  think  myself  justified  in  this  remark,  by  the  insolent 
tone  of  the  medical  refpnivers,  as  they  styled  themselves, 
by  the  clamorous  audacity  of  their  partizans,  and  by  the 
levelling  system  they  openly  promulgated  before  the 
Apothecary's  Bill,  or  Act,  was  hissed  out  of  the  House  of 
Parliament  in  the  last  year. 

That  the  Reformers  in  their  future  endeavours  may  not 
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Iiave  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  I  lake  leave  thus  early  at 
least  lo  correct  one  of  their  mistakes  rekudng  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians^  as  to  the  utility  of  its  establishments 

The  Royal  College  of  Physidnns  of  London  was  origins* 
ally  established  as  a  check  to  ignorance,  and  a  guardian  of 
the.  public  health.  It  is  remarkable  that  mankind  whose 
propensity  is  to  watch  and  protect  with  more  than  anxious 
care  common  moveable  property,  diould  be  so  credulous:  in 
regard  to  health,  aa  to  be  the.  dupes  of  every  bold  empiric 
and  every  specious  pretender,  nay,  such  is  the  fatuity  of  the 
generality  of  men,  that  they  are  dis]x>sed  ta  hear  and  to 
trust  as  oracles,  those  whose  opinions  diey  would  scorn  on 
any  topic  of  common  prudence  and  common  stns^  when 
the  most  irredeemable  of  all  possessions,  life,  is  at  stake.-— 
^  And  though  they  scom  their  parts,  they  take  their 
Qxymel." 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  public  from  being 
cheated  and  poisoned  by  persons  of  this  description,  a  char-^ 
ter  was  given  to  z  society  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
day,  empowering  them  to  examine  all  those,  who  professed 
to  practise  as  phyacians  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbouri* 
hood,  and  all  other  persona  professing  to  practise  as  such  in 


England,  except  those  licensed  to  practne  by 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  a  Bishop. 

They  were  moreover  empowered  to  prohibit  all  those^ 
who  had  been  found  to  administer  dai^erous  remedies 
rashly,  from  practising  at  all,  and  even  to  puni^  them  hf 
imprisonment,  if,  after  due  warnings  they  contumaciously 
persisted  in  their  bad  practice-«-6Uch  was  the  case  of  Dr. 
Greenfield  for  rashly  administering  Cantharides,  and  such 
ought  to  be  the  hie  now  of  many  a  poisoner  and  many  an 
empiric. '  They  were  also  empowered  to  inq>ect  medica- 
menfis,  to  inflict  prohibitkiiS,  to  cbnfbr  licences,  and  in 
general  ta  regulate  the  Rqiublic  of  the  art  of  heal^ 
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In  order  that  a  fit  body  of  men  might  never  be  wanted 
for  executing  these  beneficial  regulations,  the  college  was 
directed  to  admit  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  fellowships, 
all  those  doctors  of  medicine  dF  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
who  had  regularly  taken  their  degrees,  and  to  elect  them, 
if  after  due  examination  they  were  found  qualified.  This 
examination  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  arduous  that  can  be 
imposed.  For  three  several  days  the  candidate  is  questioned 
in  Latin,  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeu- 
tics, and  all  other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  thrice 
is  he  obliged  to  display  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
by  reading  publicly  and  extemporaneously  difficult  passages 
of  Aretaeus,  or  some  other  medical  classic— ^uch  is  the 
stream,  which  perpetually  replenishes  the  college  of  Physi- 
cians, ^d  I  believe,  that  in  no  period  of  its  history  has  any 
other  corporate  body  contained  more  wise,  more  learned, 
more  virtuous,  or  more  illustrious  men  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  Shades  of  Caius,  of  Mayeme,  of  Harvey,  of 
Sydenham,  of  Willis,  of  Freind,  of  Lister,  of  Morton,  of 
Petit,  of  Mead,  of  Lawrence,  of  Nichols,  of  Baker,  and  of 
Heberden,  ye  are  immortal  witnesses.  And  I  trust  that  in 
the  number  of  those,  who  now  fill  the  chairs  of  their  illus- 
trious predecessors,  there  is  not  one  incapable  of  performing 
those  duties  towards  his  country,  to  which  he  is  called. 

And  here  let  me  ask  the  Reformers  from  what  purer 
source,  or  on  what  better  principle  they  would  improve  the 
system  of  discriminating  those  practitioners,  who  should  be 
licensed,  and  those  who  should  be  restrained  ?  Doubtless 
the  company  of  Apothecaries  consists  of  many  wise  and  vir- 
tuous, and  of  some  learned  men.  Do  they  wish  to  prefer 
their  own  body  to  the  English  Universities  ?  Would  theyi 
prefer  the  ancient  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  or  the  modem 
School  of  Edinburgh,  or  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  a$ 
the  English  Universities  ?    Have  they  any  other  scheme  of 
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selection,  from  the  hospitals  of  London,  or  the  medical 
managersof  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Reviews  f 
Though  they  may  wish  reform  much,  though  they  may  envy 
distinction  more  even  than  they  wish  reform,  sure  I  am  that 
they  must  be  too  virtuous,  so  to  pull  down,  and  so  to  build 
up.  To  destroy  a  system  the  work  of  ages,  more  produc- 
tive of  advantage  to  society,  than  can  be  possibly  appreciated^ 
and  to  substitute  in  its  room  a  theoretical  structure,  a  base- 
less fabric,  which  has  no  form  nor  goodlinessto  recommend 
it,  but  the  fancies  of  wild  aspiring,  and  somedmes  I  fear  it 
may  be  ssud,  unprincipled  lovers  of  change.  So  much  has 
long  been  said  and  urged  by  the  Reformers  about  an  im« 
proved  state  of  the  practice  of  physic,  that  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  constitutional  character  and  sta- 
tion of  the  Physician.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  history 
the  Physician  was  either  educated  at,  or  licensed  by  the 
English  Universities,  or  if  he  had  received  his  education, 
and  his  tide  of  Doctor  from  a  foreign  University,  he  was 
Kcensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  in  which  he  intended 
to  practise.  His  station  was  high,  his  emoluments  were 
large  (his  fee  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  being  one 
pound). — The  increase  of  population,  and  the  consequent 
necessities  of  the  public,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  called  into  existence  the  corporation  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  which  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  8th,  became  the  Cpnstitutional  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  England,  the  co-adjutor  of  the  Universities 
in  the  discriminations  of  persons  fit  to  practise  as  Physicians. 
Until  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  this  establishment  con^ 
tinned  uninterrupted ;  when  the  connection  of  Scotland  with 
England,  the  still  further  increase  of  populatioii,  and  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  of  science  arising  amongst  our  northern 
t)retbren,  brought  forth  the  school  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  English  Universities  are  not  merely  elementary 
schools.  Yoyng  m^a  are  not  received  into  the  different 
colleges^  as  members  of  these  Universities  until  well  uh 
structed  in  the  first  branches  of  classical  le^ming^  nor  ill 
general  till  they  have  made  a  considerable  progress.  la 
these  Universities  they  are  compelled  to  reside  within  the 
walls,  and  under  the  discipline  of  a  particular  college,  regu-. 
larlyvtp  attend  prayers  in  the  public  chapel,  and  meals  ia 
tba  public  Ijall,  said  lectures  in  a  public  room,  never  ta  sleep 
out  of  tiheir  college^  or  to  return  late  within  its  walla,  with- 
out bdng  called  to  a  strict  account,  always  within  view  of 
their  tutors  and  superiors,  and  subject  to  a  much  more  rigo- 
rous iQS|}ection  and  discipline  than  even  under  their  fadier's 
roof. 

In  this  course  of  education  they  continue  four  years,  before 
fven  the  first  degree  can  be  taken,  and  the  students  of  medi- 
cine after  taking  this  degree,  must  dedicate  themselves  to 
their  particular  studies  for  three  years  more,  before  they  caa 
receive  another  degree,  which  only  entitles  them  to  apply 
for  a  licence  to  practice,  or  to  become  Physicians^  If  the 
Physician  aspires  to  be  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  he  must  waul 
four  years  longer,  before  he  is  intitled  to  receive  this  honor. 
Of  such  consequence  was  it  deemed  in  the  estimation  of  our 
ancestors,  that  honors  should  be  conferred  only  by  slow 
degrees,  and  that  no  man  should  be  sent  forth  td  practise 
as  a  Physician  until  his  talents  had  been  matured  by  time^ 
by  study,  and  by  patient  waiting  and  due  preparation.  And 
hence  we  may  conclude  if  we  look  to  the  experience 
of  tlie  eminent  chamc4)erB  formed  at  these  celebrated 
Universities, '  that  the  system  is  the  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  bumaa  genius,  that  has  been  yet  hit 
upon  by  human  genius.  ^  For  here  did  Milton,  New- 
ton, Baco%,and  Locke,  and  most  of  the  luminaries  of 
our  coimtry  reach  the  pinnacles  of  science  axvd  literary 
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glory.  And  here  has  every  man  the  power  of  receiving 
that  instruction,  which  shall  enable  him  to  soar  to  the 
I^ghest  intdlectual  acquirements,  and  in  every  branch  of 
spence  and  polite  learning  fitting  himself  for  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  in  life  it  may  please  God  to  call  him  to. 

In  the  School  of  Edinburgh   (for  it  is  miscaUed  an. 
University)  the  teaching  .is  elementary,  adapted  to  the 
und^rstandiiig  of  those,  who  have^  had  little  previous  in- 
sdruction :  apd  indeed  whosoever  has  sat,  among  the  rabble* 
adttending  the  Anatooiy-Class,  or  has  seen  the  Classes,  as: 
they  are  called,  let  loose  from  the  several  lectures  of  the 
College  of  Edinbur^,   must  instantly  be  awai^e  of  the 
necessity  of  the  instruction  being  placed  on  this  footing. 
la  the   College  of  Edinburgh   there  is  no  Academical 
discipline,  no  Acade^ipical  disdncdon  of  dress,  and  the 
Student  indeed  is  a  contemptible  person  even  in  the  i^yes 
q{  the  Tradesmen  of  the  town.    The  Student  of  Medicme 
is  pl^ed  under  no  reistraiats,  he  attends  no  chapel,  no  hall, 
no  library  or  lecture  even,  unless  he  pleases :  even  in  the 
sl^pery  period  of  early  youth  he  is  exposed  to  every  temp« 
tadon,^  and  very  often  sinks-  to  the  lowest  debauchery.    In 
tbfee  years  th^  Medical  Education  is  finished,  or  may  be 
completed  by  gradu^don,  the  dde  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
(a  ride  by  the  bye  without  any  setded  rank,  or  without  any 
of  those  privileges  coxi^erred  by  the  Englisli  University 
degree,)  is  gt  anted  to  the  young  candidate  on  his  publish- 
ing a  Latii^  Th^$,  and  he  is  sent  oui:  with  this  fragment 
of  educadon  to  practise  as  a  Physician,  wheresoever   he 
can  get  pracdce.     AaA  o/tentimes  does  the  young  gentle- 
man, after  he  has  been  bu£Feted  about  in  the  world, 
become  a  very-  usefiil  ns^mber  of  Society,  and  sometimes 
the  foundaiion^  even  of  characters  of  the  greatest  eminence^ 
hz^  been  Isijd  in  this  imperfect  education.    It  is  not  to 
decry  the  School  qC  Eduiburgh  that  I  nuke  this  cempa* 
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lison,  but  to  place  the  truth  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
Even  in  its  imperfect  form,  that  School  i§  highly  useful 
and  even  necessary  to  the  empire  at  present.  London  has. 
more  Anatomical  advantages,  and  better  Chirurgical  means 
of  instruction,  than  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  wants  the  same 
show  of  a  sanction,  though  I  believe  degrees  conferred  by 
the  different  Physicians  of  the  Hospitals  of  London  would 
be  equally  legal.  Such  Schools  in  the  present  extended 
scale  of  Colonization,  and  martial  temper  of  the  empire, 
are  become  absolutely  requisite.  Were  the  School  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  footing  of  the  English  Universities,  few 
would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to  harvest.  For  what 
highly  accomplished  Physician  would  depart  and  sit  down 
contented  to  be  frozen  in  Newfoundland,  Hudson's  Bay, 
or  the  Orkneys ;  or  broiled  for  a  pittance  in  the  West 
Indies ;  or  starved  in  a  little  dirty  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh 
borough ;  or  waste  his  health,  his  vigor,  and  his  talents, 
amongst  the  outcasts  and  convicts  of  New  Holland.  Men 
are  always  wanted  to  fill  subordioate  us  well  as  high  sta- 
tions, the  experience  gained-  in  the  one  naturally  leads  to 
the  other,  and  this  alone  is  a  sufficient  encouragement  to 
those,  who  have  none  of  the  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune 
to  get  that  morsel  of  education  which  they  can,  to  get  a 
mouthful  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  future  belly-full, 
^nd  fortunate  such  persons  are,  in  having  the  power  of  re* 
sorting  to  appropriate  places  of  education* 

Allow  me  then  to  ask  the  Reformers  again,  whether 
taking  pro  concessOf  this  view  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of  London,  and  of  the 
two  English  Universities,  as  supplying  the  Members  of  that 
Corporation,  they  can  point  out  a  system  i^iore  advanta- 
geous, more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  dignity  and  perma- 
nency of  the  Medical  Profession,  or  more  likely  to  be 
useful  to  Society.  That  reform  is  wanted,  may  be  allowed } 
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but  I  de&y  that  it  is  wanted  either  in  the  College  or  in  the 
Universities. — //  is  wanted  amongst  those,  who  see  nothing 
above  them  without  envy,  and  treat  every  thing  below 
them  with  disdain ;— -it  is  wanted  by  those,  who  would 
teach  before  they  have  learned,  and  whose  love  of  them- 
selves is  so  excluave,  as  to  obscure,  if  not  to  extinguish^ 
the  love  of  their  neighbour. 

The  division  of  labor  is  the  comer-stone  on  which  the 
social  edifice  is  founded  :— -in  every  art,  in  every  science, 
fi'om  the  highest  stations  to  the  lowest,  it  is  the  material 
principle— that  which  has  facilitated  all  operations,  and 
brought  great  works  to  fuller  perfection.  Nor  has  the 
principle  ever  been  abandoned,  exjcept  in  times  of  anarchy 
and  revolution.  The  delirium  of  the  moment,  the  as- 
cendancy of  a  Jack  Cade,  a  Watt  Tiler,  or  of  some  Ger- 
man ^  anabaptist,  or  of  some  Poissarde  in  Paris,  have  occa- 
sionally overturned  the  settled  order  of  things — but  the 
good  sense  of  mankind  has  soon  instructed  them  in  regard 
to  their  true  interests,  common  sense  has  resumed  its  sway, 
the  demagogues  have  been  overthrown,  and  just  and  right 
have  been  re-established. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Medicine  requires 
more  than  any,  a  dividon  of  labor,  or  an  occasional  superin- 
tendancy  and  superior  mind,  *'  where  those  who  think, 
must  govern  those  who  toil.'* — Some  Scotch  Professor,  in 
his  endeavour  to  show  the  needlessness  of  the  division  of 
the  Medical  art  into  the  Therapeutical,  Chirurgical,  and 
Pharmaceutical  branches,  has  feebly  urged  the  n^essary 
dependence  of  each  upon  the  other.  This  reformer,  who- 
ever he  be,  observes,  that  t^e  action  of  the  Physician, 
necessarily  requires  the  assistance  of  the  Surgeon :  that 
bleeding  is  the  chief  instrument  of  cure  in  some  fevers, 
and  that  the  'Physician  cannot,  or  will  not,  use  the  lancet 
himself.    There  are  other  instances  which  he  adduces. 


and  atfbw  me  to  add,  one  which  he  does  AM  ^duce.  If 
he  prescribes  a  g&teri  he  does  not  even  bring  the  gtister • 
pipe  with  him^  or  administer  the '  glisti^  hiitlseU;  11&  is 
AK>st  precious  stuflT:  if  the  Scotch  Smfgeon-Doetor  be  an 
Agrkhilttirist,  I  hope  he  digs  and  thrash^  himself,  ttkl 
never  thinks  of  giving  an  agricultural  order,  without  Ks 
flail,  his  spade,  and  his  hoe  in  his  hand.  There  tdsi  be  no 
doiibt  that  the  Physiciah  ought  to  luiow  how  to  Medd,  «nd 
to  introduce  the  glister-pipe ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  I%ysician  ought  to  be  able  to  make  up  a  pill,  bohxs^ 
lodon,  or  potion,  and  indeed  the  accomplished  PhysidaA 
must  kn6w  the  whole  circle  of  science  and  of  art,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  relieve  the  infirmities  and  heal  the  disei^es 
of  men.  But  is  there  no  variety  of  charactek*  requiring 
difference  of  occupation,  of  study,  and  pursuit  in  the  Sur- 
geon, Apothecary,  and  Physician  ?  I  am  much  misfiBkcb,  tf 
any  man  of  sense  would  be  eatisfised  with  Doctor  'dailUe^ 
if  he  wasted  half  his  tiiiie  in  msdking  up  pills  find  ^ii4ji|| 
glisters. 

Surgery  is  a  manual  art,  that  requireiJ  adroi(ii6ik  of 
limb,  of  eye,  and  of  ear ;  it  requires  a  peculiar  iapplicad(ftlv 
.  and  a  peculiar  tact ;  it  requires  niore  than  fee  science  of 
the  Apothecary  ;  though  the  knowledge  <>f  lh6  SArgiEX* 
need  not  be  of  that  general  kind,  it  ought  to  branch  out 
in  a  particular  direcdoh,  and  to  extend  ^  sirnie  bf  ttft 
science  of  the  Physiciian,  biit  it  does  riot  ^embra^  thA 
science  necessarily  in  felt  its  parts.  ITie  tenipdr  6f  thi 
Surgeon  too  should  be  materially  difierent  from  AiA  c* 
the  Phyisician.  Celsus  affirms,  and  Ae  tfk^eikSe  <i 
mankind  has  sanctioned  his  affirmaHon,  that  ^be  Stir^n 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art  should  be  inmhericorSj  tHeA 
roiseraWe  indeed  would  be  the  lot  of  htintenity,  if  <ife 
hand,  the  heart,  and  the  character  were  not  capable  -rf 
being  iii^rought  up  to  this  pitch  by  education.    For  if  ttlfe 
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lieart  were  capable  of  belftg  reduced  to  the  feeling  pf  pJty 
and  sensibility  by  moans  and  groal:i9,  by  shrieks  and  cries^ 
by  the  laceration  of  flesh,  the  sawing  of  bones,  and  the 
flow  of  blood,  how  would  the  hahd  be  capable  of  execnt&ig 
the  purposes  of  science  and  humanity?  Let  me  not  be 
supposed  capable  oJF  imputing  a  lowier  character  to  the 
Surgebn  than  he  deserves:  well  do  I  know  that  this 
character  adiHits  of  the  highest  degrde  of  moral  feeling, 
and  of  every  moral  excellence.  Let  the  Surgeon  be  ele^ 
vated  in  Society,  but  let  it  be  done  by  law ;  let  us  have  no 
depreciation  of  one  branch  of  an  honorable  profession,  fof 
the  base  and  sordid  purpose  of  raising  another.  The  rank 
of  the  Physician  is  what  it  is,  from  the  usefulness  it  has 
been  of  to  Society.  If  the  diffusion  of  knowliedge  become 
80  uttivetsal,  as  to  pliace  Apothecaries,  Surgeons,  male  and 
female  Accoucheurs,  and  Physicians,  on  one  level,  be  it  so. 
If  it  be  not  revolution,  or  the  fiend-like  spirit  of  disorgani«- 
sation  that  produces  the  change,  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
all  nations—^  Millenium— a  period  when  all  will  think,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  those  who  toil.  Let  us  ndt  de- 
teive  ourselves, — there  must  be  gradation  of  rank,  eveti  to 
insure  the  performance  of  the  commonest  offices  of  society. 
It  is  true  the  Commoner  may  sometimes  be  better  qualified 
to  vote  in  the  Lords,  than  his  neighbour  Peer :  some  Ple- 
beians may  be  better  qualified  to  legislate,  than  some 
Parliament  men.  Why  not,  then,  rush  into  either  House, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  it?  I  will  not  insidt  the 
common  3ense  of  mankind  by  assigning  the  reason.  In 
regard  to  Polidcal  station  every  man  must  see  that  the 
argument  is  only  fitted  for  the  Marat-Club  of  Paris :  in 
regard  to  Medical  station,  the  argument  is  the  same. 
Ambidous  men  are  always  demons  of  being  what  they  are 
not.  A  Scotch  Physician  so  easily  gets  the  degree  of 
Doctor,  and  a  Sc^ch  Surgeon  is  so  much  upon  this  levels 
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that  his  next  aim  is  to  be  on  a  level  with  every  other 
Physician.  The  boundaries  (as  I  have  just  stated)  of  the 
two  orders  are  distinct,  the  characters  of  both  are  distinct^ 
incongruous,  incompatible ;  and  the  expose  which  I  have 
made,  of  the  domiciliated,  long-continued,  expensive,  recon* 
dite,  and  elevated  education  of  the  English  Univer^ties, 
and  the  strict  moral  discipline  observed  in  them,  will  place 
those  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated  in 
them,  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  I  cannot  dismiss 
this  subject  without  adverting  to  the  revolutionary  aim  of 
certain  young  Scotch  Doctors,  to  mix  the  labor  and  the 
profits  of  the  Apothecary  with  their  own,  alias,  to  turn 
Scotch  Doctors  into  Apothecaries.  Whether  or  no  they 
felt  themselves  more  capable  of  filling  the  latter  station 
than  the  other ;  or  whether  their  love  of  money  got  the 
better  of  their  love  of  science,  I  shall  not  decide,  but  leave 
their  motives  to  be  appreciated,  their  humility  applauded, 
or  their  avarice  chastised  by  a  real  Physician,  a  Member 
of  their  own  Body,  the  learned  Doctor  Gregory.  But  if 
the  reader  wishes  to  know  more  of  this  subject,  he  will 
find  it  written  in  bitter  characters,  spread  over  many  a 
volume  at  certain  booksellers*,  in  Edinburgh.  Thus  dien 
it  is  with  innovators — the  Surgeons  want  to  be  Doctors— 
the  Doctors  to  be  Apothecaries.  It  is  so  easy  to  show  how 
ignorant  our  ancestors  were,  not  only  of  science,  but  even 
of  the  distinctions  due  to  science ;  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  amelioration  in  the  arts  of  healing,  as  in  all  other 
arts,  that  every  common  scribbler  can  do  this.  I  will  only 
observe,  that  it  is  not  true  that  there  was  no  distinction  in 
the  branches  of  the  healing  art  in  one  of  the  States  of 
Greece.  To  the  time  of  the  Caesars  the  art  of  healing  was 
not  a  liberal  art  in  Rome,  nor  practised  by  Citizens ;  but 
in  the  very  early  dawn  of  European  civilization,  the  School 
of  Salerno  diffused  a  ray  of  Medical  light  over  the  West, 
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and  qfkr  the  agcf  of  th«  Phmagenecs,  idieii  thef  BConti 
morendes  and  die  Guznans  could  not  write  tfaeir  names^ 
there  existed  Englkih  Physicians,  who  judged  sagacxdudy^ 
and  who  wrote  learnedly.  It  would  degrade  the  controversy^ 
to  introduce  the  mention  of  Barber  Surgeons  To  slioW 
how  Surgery  has  emerged^  would  be  merely  to  traoe  the 
progress  of  one  branch  of  dfilizadon.  The  Sfu^eonr^-««veii 
the  Scotch  Surgeon  of  181S,— 4>ear8  no  mol*e  resemUance 
to  the  Barber-Surgeon  of  1514,  than  the  welUbreecbed 
Scot  of  the  19th  Century  does  to  his  sansculotte  ancestc»r, 
or  than  the  present  Edinbmrgh  does,  to  the  andeni  Metro- 
polis of  Scotland. 

It  is  urged,  that  a  re^organlsadon  is  become  necessary^ 
in  the  branches  of  the  Prc^es^ns  of  Medicine,  from  the 
spread  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  called.  Doubdess  thore  is 
more  knowledge,  doubtless  the  stock  has  increased,  and  i^ 
increasing.  What  then— are  we  to  dissolve  the  orders^ 
and  the  Establishments,  under  whose  Pattcmage  and  by 
whose  assistance  it  has  increased  ?  Shall  we  incumber  the 
road  with  ruin  and  dilapidation  and  devastation,  to  faciE- 
tate  our  progf^ess,  and  render  our  journey  more  pleasant  I 
So  blind  is  envy,  hatred,  malice,  prejudice,  and  ignorance^ 
that  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  hear,  half  of  the  common-^ 
wealth  of  Medicine  cry-^Aye  j  and  because  a  little  repar  is 
wanting,  vote  to  destroy  the  whole  system.— «And  that 
some  reform  is  wanting  I  will  allow,  and  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  this  part  of  my  subject,  as  before  proposed.  That 
there  are  many  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  more  learned 
Men,  and  better  Practitioners,  than  some  Physicians,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  it  fiin&hes  no  reason  for  destroying  the 
order.  The  art  and  the  science  both  of  the  Surgeon  zcA 
Apothecary,  requnre  more  education  than  can  be  recehrea 
during  an  apprenticeship,  and  as  the  stations  of  both  art 
stations  of  gentlemen,  superior  minds  are  not  degraded  hf 
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providing  themselves  with  adequate  knowledge  to  fiilfil 
their  dudes,  and  even  to  become  great  ornaments  of 'society* 
—But  in  the  station  of  Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  there  are 
many  shades  of  gradation  ;  there  must  be  a  lower  order  to 
fulfil  the  lower  duties.  The  Brandcs  of  the  Metropolis 
would  be  out  of  their  element,  and  comparatively  useless  to 
society,  if  seated  on  the  Welsh  Hills,  or  in  the  Newcastle 
Collieries.  The  Practitioner  in  Shadwell  and  Wapping 
has  almost  a  different  race  of  men  to  practise  upon,  from 
the  ci^ecant  Pharmaceutical  Luminary  of  St.  James's,  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar ;  and  though  men  have-a  tolerably  accu« 
rate  tact  of  their  own  individual  competency  and  fitness  to 
fill  any  particular  station,  still,  may  we  not  account  it  for* 
tunate  for  St.  James's,  that  Sir  Walter  did  not  serve  his 
apprenticeship,  or  make  his  debut  in  Rotherhithe,  or  Shad- 
well,  or  in  any  part  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ? 
But  ambition  will  sometimes  see  things  through  a  wrong 
medium.  Let  us  therefore  keep  the  orders  disdnct— 
let  each  order  have  its  appropriate  dudes,  and  be  qualified 
by  settled  and  legal  reguladon.  Yet  still  suffer  such  a 
relaxation,  such  a  probationership,  if  you  will,  as  to  allow 
all  places  to  have  something  of  science  and  of  art  in  case  of 
l^eed. — ^Now  I  have  already,  in  regard  to  Physicians,  at  some 
length  discoursed  on  the  distinction,  the  qualifications,  and 
the  regulations  and  relaxations,  which  may  be  admitted  on 
account  of  plape. — But  further — ^The  English  Universi- 
ties, when  they  grant  the  degree  of  Doctor  either  "of  Divi- 
nity, Medicine,  or  Law,  elevate  a  man  to  a  rank  next  to 
that  of  Knight.  This  rank  has  been  even  settled  by  the 
Legislature-T— For  in  the  Qualification  or  Game  Act,  it  is 
enacted- that  the  son  of  a  Doctor  of  the  English  Universi- 
des  is  a  qualified  person  to  kill  Game,  as  being  the  son  of 
a  person  of  higher  degree,  than  an  Esquire.  The  Scotch 
Universities  are  passed  by  in  this  enumeration— -And  the 
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Court  of  Common  Pleas  determined  that  Scotch  Doctors 
have  not  the  same  privileges,  o^a  like  rank^  In  the  North 
this  is  so  well  known  to  be  the  case,  that  no  Scotch 
Doctor  ever  thinks  of  taking  place  before  a  Scotch  Esquire. 
Indeed,  from  the  desire  recently,  or  not  long  ago,  exhibited 
by  some  of  the  Edinburgh  Doctors  to  become  Apothecaries, 
one  may  reasonably  suppose  that  they  conceived  the  two 
stations  to  be  much  on  a  level.  It  is  well  known  also  that 
Scotch  Doctors  often  become  Surgeons  in  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Now,  no  such  instance  was  ever  known  of  an  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  Doctor,  and  indeed  it  would  be  a  degra- 
dation, as  the  English  Universities  in  their  Doctorate  give  a 
^rank  above  Colonels  in  the  Army,  or  Captains  of  Ships. — 
Whereas  the  Scotch  Doctor,  when  he  becomes  a  Surgeon, 
ranks  below  the  Captains  of  the  Army  and  Lieutenants  in 
the  Navy.  And  here  let  me  give  a  hint  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Red  Book,  who  puts  Physician  lowest  in  the  Scale  of 
all  ranks.  It  is  done  ignorantly,  and  proceeds  from  the 
jumble  of  orders,  which  has  been  introduced  by  Scotch 
Doctors  wishing  to  become  Apothecaries,  and  actually  be- 
coming Surgeons. — A  Physician,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
a  Doctor.  The  English  Universities  may  grant  Licenses  to 
practise  to  Masters  of  Arts.  Gentlemen,  who  practise  on  such 
Licenses,  are  Physicians,  and  their  rank  is  tlie  same  as  that 
of  Barristers  and  Clergymen :  that  is,  they  rank  as  Esquires. 
But  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  so  learned  and  useful  a  Pro- 
fession, the  English  Universities  grant  the  rank  of  Doctor 
to  those  of  mature  age,  not  to  beardless  youths,  or  strip- 
lings, and  this  rank  elevates  the  individual  above  all  Es- 
quires not  honorable,  and  above  all  Field  Officers  not  Ge- 
nerals, or  Admirals.  When  Judge  Blackstone  was  made 
King's  Counsel,  he  claimed  rank  before  the  Doctors  of 
Oxford  (where  he  resided,  being  Professor  of  Civil  Law) 
on  the  Plea  that  his  Majesty's  Counsel  have  the  title  qf 
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honorable.  On  die  same  plea  die  King's  Physicians  iuro 
place  before  all  others  of  the  same  degree.  I  have  made 
this  statement  to  prepare  the  leader  for  my  propoeed  regOi* 
ladon.  Let  the  College  of  Physicians  sit  as  a  Quorum  m, 
every  part  of  England,  where  three  fellows  can  be  jKsem* 
bled,  to  grant  licenses-^Let  these  Licenses  be  granted  with* 
out  expense. — Let  none  but  English  Graduates  practise  wkh» 
out  these  Licenses. — If  three  fellows  cannot  be  assembled 
monthly  in  each  County  to  examine,  and  to  grant  Licenses, 
let  one  fellow  and  two  M.  Ds.  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  be 
a  Quorum — North  of  the  Xweed ;  and  for  the  Colonies,  let 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  grant  Licoises  to  practise.  Aber* 
deen  and  St.  Andrew's  will  do  well  enough  for  grandi^ 
distinctions  to  the  Solomons,  Brodums,  &c.  But  let  not 
their  degrees  be  a  sancdon,  or  a  license  even  for  Scots  or 
Colonial  practice,  unkss  thejf  reform.  The  Bill,  called 
the  Apothecaries^  Bilk  had  for  its  object,  the  improTement 
of  the  condition,  the  ascertaining  or  the  fixing  of  the 
emoluments,  and  the  limiting  to  the  order  of  Apothecaries, 
the  dispensing  of  Medicines. 

That  the  condition  of  the  Apothecary  has  not  improved, 
is  owing  to  many  causes,  but  I  shall  briefly  discuss  die 
chief  cause,  as  it  has  beoi  so  repeatedly  touched  on  befisre. 
The  Apothecary  is  not  in  the  present  condition  of  society 
a  mere  storer,  preparer,  and  (Hspenser  of  Medicine^*-He  is 
in  most  dtuations  a  deputy  or  Sub-Physidan,  a  Surgeon, 
and  an  Accoucheur. — ^Nor  can  this  multiplicity  of  occu** 
pation  be  prevented,  or  avoided.-— All  men  are  exposed  to 
accidents  and  diseases,  but  all  men  do  not  possess  property* 
There  must  be  therefore,  the  general  Practitioner  for  huia« 
bier  stations.  Let  us  suppose  a  Parliament,  then,  enacting 
that  none  but  the  apprenticed  for  5  or  7  years  shall  be  at* 
lowed  to  practise,  under  penalties  and  pains.— The  conse* 
quence  will  be  that  the  law  will  be  evaded.    Two  or  throe 
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years  will  be  substituted  for  5  or  7 ;  and  as  in  the  Ginnea- 
Billy  a  few  poor  £3ols  will  be  caught  and  punished  for 
what  even  statesmen  themselves  practise,  and  are  obliged 
covertly  to  sanction.— In  Towns^  draw  a  Astinct  line ;  let 
none  bat  the  examined  and  licensed  practitioner,  who  has 
served  his  Apprendceship,  practise— let  him  pay  his  twenty 
or  his  fifty  guinea  fee  to  be  admitted  into  the  order.-^But 
still  there  must  be  a  loop-hole,  a  power  of  escape,  a  relax* 
ation  of  rule^  which  shall  admit  the  humbler  pracddoner 
into  the  practice  of  humbler  life.-— Of  the  Surgeon  Apo« 
theearies  who  have  had  the  whole  practice  of  their  station, 
I  have  known  some,  whose  emolument  has  not  amoxmted 
in  the  last  year  to  j^O:  surely  you  mi:^  have  an  exception 
for  a  character  placed  in  such  a  situation, .  as  Bishops  suffer 
School-masters  in  Cumberland  and  Wales  to  slip  into 
orders,  to  fill  livings  or  Curacies  which  men  of  education 
could  not,  and  would  not  occupy.  But  should  we  on  any 
account  suffer  the  health  of  a  fellow  citizen  to  be  tampered 
with,  or  injured  by  ignorant  men  ?  as  a  principle,  certamly 
not«-*But  all  principles  admit  of  limitation  and  modification, 
and  it  xloes  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  man  is  utterly  ig- 
DOrant,  because  he  has  had  fewer  opportunities  of  instruc« 
tion  than  his  fellows,  and  circumstances  will  point  out 
where  the  modifications  may  be  admitted.  This  is  a  diffi« 
cult  part  of  the  subject,  yet  certain  I  am,  that  no  general 
enactment  will  solve  it.  Let  the  station  be  improved  as  far 
as  it  can  be,  but  allow  the  necessary  exceptions.  The  fact 
is,  the  Scotch  Doctor  in  large  towns  occupies  the  station  of 
the  old  Apothecary,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Apothecary 
is  pushed  out  of  his  place  to  make  room  for  the  Middk 
Man.  Let  the  system  of  License  and  Examination  extend 
to  the  Scotch  Doctor,  let  him  never  have  the  place  of 
Physidan,  though  you  call  him  Doctor,  withdbt  them,  and 
the  Apothecary  wfU  immediately  rise. 
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My  plan  then  is  simply  this— ^let  no  one  apply  for  exami- 
nation, or  be  capable  of  being  licensed  as  an  Apothecary, 
who  has  not  served  at  least  5  years'  Apprenticeship  to  a 
licensed  Apothecary.  Let  the  College,  or  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  in  London,  be  examiners  and  Licensers  within 
the  bills  of  mortality :  out  of  the  bills  in  each  County,  let 
a  Quorum^  consisting  of  at  least  three  licensed  members,  be 
capable  ot  granting  Sub-Licenses  for  practice  in  Villages  of 
1000  population.  When  the  population  exceeds  2000,  no 
one  to  practise,  unless  regularly  licensed  by  the  Apotheca- 
ries' College  of  London.  A  fee  amounting  to  £  for 
Licenses,  no  fee  for  Sub-Licenses — But  these  Sub-Licenses 
not  to  be  introductory  to  any  other  than  the  practice  of  a 
particular  station.  All  persons  selling  Drugs  or  Medicines 
in  such  stations  to  be  Sub-Licensed — m  all  other  stations, 
the  Prescriptions  of  Physicians  only  to  be  made  up  by 
licensed  Persons  under  a  penalty  of  ^— ^ — .  But  as  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  legislate  so  as  to  regulate  the 
dispensation  of  Medicines,  and  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
sale  of  Drugs,  this  must  be  left  to  the  especial  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  Certainly  the  Pharmaceutical  Poisons  should 
be  laid  under  strict  embargo,  and  the  seller  of  them  be 
placed  under  a  certain  responsibility.  No  persons  should  be 
suffered  to  practise  in  the  A/my  or  Navy,  without  a  Li- 
cense, and  as  the  necessities  of  service  compel  these  Practi- 
tioners to  undertake  every  sort  of  duty,  hence  a  jumble  arises 
in  their  minds,  and  they ,  are  very  apt  to  consider  them- 
selves as  fitted  to  fill  every  station ;  and  hence  the  inundation 
of  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons,  as  Doctors.  If  an  Army,  or 
Navy  Surgeon  become  really  fitted  to  practise  as  a  Physi- 
cian, let  hint  be  promoted  after  having  undergone  exanu- 
nation  and  received  License.  But  let  the  License  be  a 
Sine  qua  noh. ;  in  like  manner,  let  none  of  the  Medical  pro- 
motion in  the  Army  take  place,  without  examination  and 
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License  or  Testimonhim.  The  present  mode  of  conducting 
these  things  is  utterly  inefficacious ;  not  but  a  greater  latitude 
must  be  allowed  here.  In  fine,  if  reform  be  attempted,  let 
it  extend  throughout,  and  pardcularly  let  it  extend  to 
those  quarters  which  are  the  loudest  in  their  demands  and 
the  most  inclined  to  accuse  others,  little  aware  how  much 
they  need  reformation  themselves. 
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PREFACE. 


I  BEGAN  this  work  three  or  four  months  ago :  events 
have  suroassed  my  hopes :  I  arrive  too  late,  and  I  rejoice  at 
it.  Many  passages  of  this  essay  will  no  longer  accord  with 
the  political  occurrences  of  the  day :  but  if  it  should  only 
serve  to  impress  a  deeper  hatred  of  the  tyranny  that  we 
have  just  escaped,  and  to  confirm  our  attachment  to  the 
government  that  is  restored  to  us,  its  publicatiqn  will  not 
be  wholly  without  advantage. 


ON 


BUONAPARTE  and  the  BOURBONS. 


No ;  I  can  never  believe  that  I  am  writing  over  the  grave  of 
France ;  I  cannot  think  that,  after  witnessing  the  day  of  vengeance^ 
we  shall  be  excluded  from  the  dajsprii^  of  mercy.  The  ancient 
patrimony  of  our  Most  Christian  Sovereigns  cannot  be  dispersed : 
that  kingdom  cannot  perish,  which  owed  its  birth  to  4he  agonies 
of  expiring  Rome,  and  was  the  last  surviving  pledge  of  her 
former  majesty.  Men  are  not  the  sole  agents  in  the  wonderful 
events  that  we  behold  ;  they  bear  the  stamp  of  Providence ;  God 
himself  is  manifested  in  the  ranks  of  war^  and  presides  over  the 
council  of  monarchs.  How,  without  the  direct  agency  of  Heaven, 
can  we  account  either  for  the  prodigious  elevation,  or  the  yet  more 
astounding  fall,  of  him  who  lately  trampled  on  the  naticfhs  of  the 
earth  ?  But  fifteen  months  ago,  he  ^  as  at  Moscow^  and  now  the 
Russians  are  at  Paris.  A  short  time  since,  all  bowed  to  his  sway, 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Mount  Caucasus;  and  he  is  now 
a  fugitive,  a  wanderer,  without  asylum^  his  power  was  spread 
abroad,  like  the  flow  of  the  ocean  tide,  and  has  subsided  like  its 
ebb. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  errors  of  tliis  madman?  We 
speak  not  as  yet  of  his  crimes.  We  are  assailed  by  a  furious  revo- 
lution, bred  from  the  corruption  of  our  manners  and  the  perversion 
of  the  national  intellect.  Religion  and  morality  are  subverted  in 
the  name  of  Law ;  experience  and  tlie  example  of  our  forefathers 
aie  contemned ;  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors^  the  only  solid  basbof 
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all  government,  are  demolished,  in  order  to  erect,  by  tlie  light  of  a 
fallible  and  presumptuous  reason,  a  state  of  society  without  prece- 
dent or  permanence.  Led  astray  by  our  own  chimapras,  and  having 
lost  all  perception  of  justice  or  iniquity,  of  good  or  evil^  we  passed 
through  the  different  forms  of  republican  government.  We  sum- 
moned the  mob,  to  deliberate,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  on  those  great 
objects  which  the  people  of  Rome  assembled  to  discuss  in  the 
forum,  when  they  had  laid  aside  their  arms,  and  bathed  themselves 
in  the  Tiber.  Then  sallied  from  their  dens  the  whole  tribe  of  tit- 
tered tyrants,  squalid  and  hardened  with  poverty,  disfigured  by 
toil,  and  whose  only  virtue  was  the  insolence  of  misery  and  the 
pride  of  rags.  Under  the  hands  of  such  quacks  as  these,  their 
country  was  soon  covered  with  wounds.  What  did  we  gain  by  our 
frenzy  and  our  visionary  speculations  i  Nothing  but  crimes  and 
bonds. 

But  it  was  at  least  an  imposing  term  which  drove  us  to  our  ex- 
cesses. To  Liberty  should  not  be  imputed  the  horrors  diat 
were  sanctioned  by  her  name :  true  philosojrfiy  disclaims  those  per- 
nicious doctrines  'which  sophists  inculcate.  Enlightened  by  expe- 
lience,  weJbecame  sensible  that  a  monarchical  form  of  govemnient 
was  the  best  adapted  to  our  country. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  us  to  recal  our  legitimate  Pi^nces; 
but  we  thought  our  errors  too  great  to  be  pardoned.  We  did  not 
feflect  that  tlie  heart  of  a  descendant  of  ^t.  Louis  is  a  spring  of 
never- failing  mercy.  Some  entertained  apprehensions  for  their 
lives^  others  for  their  property.  But  indeed  it  was  too  hard  a  trial 
for  human  pride,  to  confess  itself  deceived.  What,  so  many  mur« 
itrSy  myzges,  and  inflictions^  and  after  all  to  replace  affairs  entirely 
as  before !  While  so  many  passions  were  afloat,  so  many  preten- 
sions in  controversy  or  in  prospect,  men  could  not  yet  abandon  that 
chimerical  eqnality  which  caused  all  our  misfortimes.  The  mo* 
lives  that  impelled  us  were  powerful,  and  they  were  but  feebly 
counteracted :  public  benefit  was  sacriflced  to  private  interest^  and 
justice  was  overborne  by  vanity. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  elect  a  chief  who  might  be  con» 
sidered  as  the  child  of  the  revolution :  a  chief,  through  whom  the 
law,  corrupted  in  its  source,  might  serve  to  protect  corruption,  and 
night  even  act  in  concert  with  it.     Magistrates,  endued  with  in* 
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tegrity,  constancy,  and  courage ;  captains^  renowned  alike  for  their 
probity  and  their  talents^  had  been  excited  and  formed  by  our  civil 
discords ;  but  a  power  could  not  be  tendered  to  them  which  their 
principles  must  have  prevented  them  from  accepting.  The  search 
was  almost  hopeless  among  Frenchmen,  for  one  whose  templet 
would  not  shrink  from  the  diadem  of  Louis  XVI.  A  foreigner 
stepped  forth,  and  was  successful. 

The  views  of  Buonaparte  were  not  openly  professed :  his  cha- 
racter Mns  but  gradually  developed.     Under  the  modest  title  of 
Consul,  be  first  accustomed  independent  minds  to  beliold  without 
alarm   the  power  that  they  had  granted.     He  conciliated  tmo* 
Frenchmen  by  proclaiming  himself  the  restorer  of  order,  laws,  and 
religion.     The  most  perspicacious  were  deceived ;  the  most  pru- 
dent were  over-reached.    Ilie  republicans  considered  Buonaparlcr 
as  their  own  organ,  and  as  the  popular  chief  of  a  free  state.     The 
royalists  thought  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  Monk,  and  flocked 
eagerly  to  his  service.     All  parties  confided  in  him.     Brilliant  vic- 
tories, obtained  by  the  bravery  of  the  French,  encircled  him  with  a 
crown  of  glory.     He  then  became  intoxicated  M'ith  success,  and 
his  evil  nature  began  to  work  in  htm.     Posterity  will  doubt  whether 
this  man  is  more  guilty  for  the  crimes  that  he  has  committed,  or  for 
the  opportunities  that  he  has  neglected  of  doing  good.     Never  did 
an  easier  or  a  more  splendid  ofBce  devolve  on  any  usurper.     With 
a  little  moderation,  he  might  have  established  himself  and  his  race 
on  tiie  first  throne  of  the  civilized  world.    That  throne  was  he* 
sieged  by  no  rival.     Such  as  arose  into  nuinhood  since  the  revolu- 
tion, were  imacquainted  with  our  ancient  masters,  and  had  only 
witnessed  troubles  and  misfortunes.     France  and  Europe  wera 
wearied  with  contention:  they  only  sighed  for  repose,  and  lA'ouId 
have  purchased  it  at  any  price.     But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God 
tliat  so  dangerous  an  example  should  prosper ;  tliat  mankind  should 
see  an  adventurer  disturb  the  lineal  succession  of  royalty ;  that  be 
should  seize  on  the  birth-right  of  heroes,  and  acquire  in  a  single  day 
the  treasures  of  genius,  of  glory,  and  of  time.     In  the  absence  of 
birth >  a  Usurper  has  no,  claim  to  a  throne  but  from  his  vutuei. 
On  this  principle,  Buonaparte  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
military  taleuts,  equalled,   if  not  excdledi  by  those  of  several 
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among  our  generals.    To  accomplish  his  ruin,  Providence  aban- 
doned him  to  his  own  folly,  and  required  no  odier  agent. 

A  King  of  France  had  said^  that  good  faith,  if  it  w6re  unirer- 
sally  proscribed  elsewhere,  should  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of 
kings ;  and  in  this  royal  requisite  Buonaparte  was  pre-eminendy  de- 
fective. The  first  public  victim  of  the  tyrant's  perfidy  was  a  chief 
of  the  royalists  of  Normandy.  M.  de  Frott6  had  the  nobU  rash- 
ness to  repair  to  a  conference,  whither  he  had  been  enticed  on  the 
faith  of  a  solemn  promise ;  he  was  arrested,  and  shot.  A  short 
time  after,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  iti  like  manner  treasonably 
captived  in  America,  and  strangled  at  the  place  of  his  confinement 
in  Europe. 

llie  civilised  world  was  soon  to  be  appalled  by  a  more  signal 
murder.     Men's  thoughts  were  again  transported  to  those  times  of 
barbarism  in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  by  scenes  that  are  now 
confined  to  romance ;  transactions,  which  die  civil  wars  of  Italy, 
and  the  politics  of  Machiavel,  had  rendered  familiar  beyond  the 
Alps,    llie  foreigner,  as  yet  uncrowned,  wished  for  the  bloody 
triumph  of  a  native  corpse,  as  a  footstool  to  the  throne  of  France. 
And  who,  all-gracious  Heaven !  was  the  Frenchman  that  he  made 
his  victim  !     Every  principle  of  society  was  outraged :  the  law  of 
nations,  justice,  religion,  humanity.     Tlie  Duke  d'Enghien  is  ar- 
rested on  neutral  ground,  during  a  time  of  peacie,  and  conveyed 
from  the  castle  of  Oflfemburg.     When  he  first  quitted  France,  he 
was  too  young  to  know  much  of  his  country :  he  is  doomed  to 
contemplate  his  native  land,  as  if  hiUierto  a  stranger,  between  two 
guards,  and  from  the  recess  of  a  post-chaise,  which  hurries  him  to 
his  death  over  the  ground  that  his  ancestors  had  ennobled.     He  ar- 
nves  at  midnight  at  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.     By  the  light  of 
flambeaux,  and  under  the  vaults  of  a  prison,  the  grandson  of  the 
noble  Cond6   is   found  guilty  of  having  appeared  on   fields  of 
battle.     Convicted  of  this  hereditary  crime,  he  is  immediately  con- 
demned.    In  vain  does  he  ask  for  an  interview  with  Buonaparte, 
(oh!  toudiing  and  heroic  simplicity !)     Tiie'noble  youdi  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his  murderer's  professional  talents :  he 
could  not  believe  that  a  military  chief  desired  the  murder  of  a 
soldier.     While  yet  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he  i&  con- 
ducted to  the  ravines  of  the  castle:  he  finds  a  grave  just  exca- 
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vatcd  :  he  is  stripped  of  his  habiliments :  a  lantern  is  fastened  to 
his  breast,  to  point  out  his  heart,  amid  tlie  darkness^  for  the  blow 
of  death.  He  offers  his  watch  to  the  assassins,  and  requests*  them 
to  convey  to  his  friends  the  last  pledge  of  his  dying  remembrance  ; 
he  is  answered  with  low  ribaldry.  They  are  ordered  to  fire :  the 
Duke  d'Engliien  falls,  witliout  witnesses,  without  consolation,  in 
the  midst  of  his  country,  at  some  leagues'  distance  from  Chantillj^ 
and  within  a  few  paces  of  .those  aged  trees  under  which  the  sainted 
Jving  Louis  administered  justice  to  his  subjects,  in  tlie  very  prison 
where  the  Prince  was  confined.  The  young,  the  accomplished, 
and  the  brave,  the  last  descendant  of  the  conqueror  at  Rocroy, 
falls  as  the  great  Conde  might  have  fallen,  and  met  his  fate  as  the 
perpetrator  of  his  murder  will  not  do.  His  body  is  privately 
buried,  and  no  Bossuet  revives  to  celebrate  his  virtues. 

He  who  has  degraded  himself  below  humanity  by  an  atrocious 
crime,  will  frequently  affect  an  elevation  of  mind  above  humanity ; 
will  endeavour  to  defend  his  enormity  by  the  profession  of  motives 
beyond  vulgar  apprehension,  and  to  represent  an  abyss  of  guilt  as 
profundity  of  genius.  Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  that  miserable 
effrontery  by  which  no  one  is  deceived,  and  which  stifles  every 
feeling  of  repentance :  unable  to  conceal  what  he  had  done,  he 
niade  it  public.  ' 

When  the  sentence  of  death  was  communicated  at  Paris,  the 
horror  tliat  it  excited  was  obvious.  It  was  inquired,  by  what  right 
&  Corsican  had  poured  out  the  noblest  and  the  purest  blood  of 
France.  Could  he  hope  that  his  half-African  family  would  inherit 
the  claims  of  that  native  line  which  he  had  cut  short?  The  mili- 
tary were  above  all  indignant.  The  name  of  Conde  seemed  espe- 
cially allied  to  them,  and  was  associated  with  the  honor  of  the 
I'rench  army.  Our  grenadiers  had  often  encountered  in  battle  the 
triple  race  of  heroes ;  the  Prince  of  Conde,  tlie  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Duke  d'Enghien:  they  had  even  wounded  tlie  Duke  of 
Bourbon  :  but  the  sword  of  a  Frenchman  could  never  revel  in  their 
life-blood:  it  was  a  foreigner's  ignoble  part  fo  dram  the  stream  m 
its  source. 

Every  nation  has  its  vices.  Treason,  infamy,  and  ingratitude,  are 
not  among  those  of  tl>e  French.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien, the  torture  and  assassination  of  Pichegru,  the  war  of  Spain, 
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and  the  captivity  of  the  Pope^  disclose  in  Buonapafte  a  mtura  that 
it  alien  to  France,  Equally  susceptible  of  compassion  and  of 
glory^  nobn'itbstanding  the  weight  of  the  chains  that  oppressed  m, 
we  had  mourned  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien^  Pichegru,  Georges,  and 
Moreau,  we  had  admired  the  example  of  Saragossa,  and  evinced 
our  heart-felt  veneration  for  a  Pontiff  loaded  with  fetters.  Ht 
that  detained  from  his  own  territories  the  holy  Pontiff  ^kho  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head  :  he  that  at  Fontainebleau  dared  strike  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  with  his  own  sacrilegious  hand,  and  drag  the 
father  of  the  faithful  by  his  hoary  locks;  this  creature  perhaps 
imagined  that  he  could  gain  another  victory :  he  knew  not  that  to 
the  heir  of  Jesus  Christ  belonged  the  sceptre  of  reeds  and  the  crown 
of  thorns,  which  triumph,  soon  or  late,  over  the  powef  of  the 
wicked  one. 

The  time  will  come,  I  trust,  when  the  enfranchised  people  will 
declare  by  a  solemn  act,  diat  they  have  no  share  in  these  crimes  of 
tyranny ;  tliat  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Eughien,  the  captivity 
of  the  Pope,  and  the  war  of  Spain,  are  impious,  detestable,  and 
anti-national  mesisures,  whose  guilt  rests  alone  and  undivided  on  die 
bead  of  the  foreigner. 

Buonaparte  availed  himself  of  the  terror  that  ensued  firom  the 
murder  at  V  incennes,  to  complete  his  design,  and  seat  himself  on 
the  throne. 

llien  commenced  the  Saturnalia  of  Royalty :  crimes,  opprta- 
sion,  and  slavery,  walked  hand  in  hand  Mith  folly.  Every  kind  of 
liberty  was  proscribed ;  every  honorable  sentiment,  every  generous 
thought,  became  treason  against  the  state.  To  speak  of  virtue, 
was  to  incur  suspicion ;  to  praise  a  worthy  action,  was  a  satire  on 
the  Prince.  Words  change  their  meaning :  a  people  that  fights  for 
its  legitimate  sovereigns  is  a  rebellious  people ;  a  traitor  is  a  faith- 
ful subject :  the  whole  of  France  becomes  the  re^on  of  imposture : 
in  journals,  in  pamphlets,  harangues,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  truth 
is  invariably  perverted.  For  rain  was  substituted  sunshine :  if  ih4 
people  were  silent  when  the  tyrant  passed  through  themy  he  ad* 
vanced,  it  was  said,  amid  thronging  acclamations.  Hie  Prince  is 
die  sol#object  of  regard :  morality  consists  in  unlimited  compli- 
ance,  and  duty  in  adulation.  But  admiration  is  particularly  called 
for^  when  be  has  fallen  into  error,  or  committed  a  crime.     literar) 
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men  are  compelled  by  threats  to  eulogize  the  despot.    They  treated 
and  bartered  about  the  rate  of  servility  that  they  were  to  pay;  happy 
when,  through  the  medium  of  common-places  on  warlike  glory, 
they  were  permitted  to  heave  a  few  natural  sighs^  to  denounce  a  few 
crimes,  or  to  revive  some  interdicted  trutlis.     No  book  could  ap- 
pear, unless  it  were  branded  with  the  praise  of  Buonaparte,  as  if 
with  a  mark  of  slavery:  in  the  new  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
every  thing  hostile  to  conquerors,  to  subjection  and  tyraniiy,  was 
retrenched  by  autiiority,  as  the  Directory  had  intended  to  correct 
in  the  same  authors  whatever  supported  the  cause  of  Kings.    The 
Almanacs  were  carefully  examined ;  and  the  justice  of  the  con- 
scription was  an  article  of  faith.     Slavery  prevailed  even  in  the 
arts:  Buom^arte  had  poisoned  the  infected  invalids  at  Jaffa;  and 
a  picture  is  drawn  which  exhibits  him  touching  these  patients,  from 
Uie  overflow  of  courage  and  humanity.    It  was  not  thus  that  Saint 
Louis  cured  the  afflicted,  whom  an  interesting  and  religious  confi- 
dence brought  under  his  royal  hands.     In  other  matters,  away  with 
public  opinion ;  the  maxim  is,  that  the  sovereign  prerogative  must 
regulate  it  for  the  day.     In  the  system  of  police  organized  by 
Buonaparte,  there  was  a  committee  for  Uie  guidance  of  public 
opinion,  and  at  the  head  of  this  committee  was  a  director.    Im- 
posture, and  the  suppression  of  truth,  were  the  two  principal  ex- 
pedients fpr  deceiving  the  people.     If  your  children  die  on  the 
field  of  battle,  do  you  deem  yourself  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
be  told  their  fate  i     Events  the  most  important  to  your  country, 
to  Europe,  and  to  the  world,  rfiall  be  concealed  from  you.    The 
enemy  is  at  Meaux ;  you  only  discover  it  by  the  flight  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country :  you  are  surrounded  with  darkness,  your 
anxieties  are  derided,  your  griefs  are  the  subject  of  mirth,  your 
sentiments  and  thoughts  are  despised.     You  think  to  raise  your 
voice;  a  spy  denounces,  a  guard  arrests  you,  a  military  commission 
gives  sentence,  you  are  shot,  and  pass  away. 

To  imprison  the  minds  of  the  fathers  was  not  sufficient,  with- 
out disposing  of  their  children.  Mothers  have  hastened  from  the 
very  borders  of  the  empire,  to  reclaim  with  tears  those  sons  of 
whom  the  government  had  deprived  them.  These  children  were 
allotted  to  schools,  where  debauchery,  contempt  of  domestic  vir- 
tues, and  blind  submission  to  the  sovereign,  were  op^y  pro- 
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claimed  under  the  banner  of  irreligion.  Parental  authority,  re- 
spected by  the  worst  tyrants  of  antiquity,  was  treated  by  Buona- 
parte as  an  abuse  and  a  prejudice.  He  wished  to  transfonn  our 
sons  into  Mamelukes^  without  a  God,  without  family,  and  with- 
out country.  It  seems  as  if  this  enemy  of  mankind  had  projected 
the  utter  subversion  of  France.  He  has  more  depraved  and  in- 
jured the  human  race,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  than  all  the 
tyrants  of  Rome,  from  Nero  to  the  last  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  principles  that  gave  life  to  his  administration,  were 
circulated  in  the  different  classes  of  society ;  for  a  bad  government 
diffuses  vice  among  the  people,  as  a  good  one  sows  the  germs  of 
virtue.  Irreligion,  the  taste  for  luxury  and  disproportionate  ex« 
penses,  contempt  of  moral  ties,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  violence, 
and  arbitrary  sway,  descended  from  the  throne  into  private  fami- 
lies. But  a  short  time  more  of  a  reign  like  this,  and  France 
would  have  b^n  a  den  of  banditti. 

The  crimes  of  our  republican  revolution  ^^  ere  the  result  of  pas- 
sions which  always  leave  a  resoorce :  society  was  disordered  but 
not  destroyed.  Conscience  at  times  awoke :  the  innocent  were 
not  indifferently  confounded  with  the  guilty ;  so  that  the  disasters 
of  that  period  might  have  been  quickly  remedied.  But  how  should 
we  heal  the  inflictions  of  a  government  which  adopted  despotism 
as  a  principle;  which,  while  it  professed  morality  and  religion  in 
its  words,  perpetually  disavowed  them  by  its  practice  ;  which  pro« 
inoted  social  order  by  the  spies  of  the  police,  and  regarded  the 
listlessness  of  slavery,  as  the  peace  of  a  well-organised  society, 
attached  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers^  and  silently  emulatii^ 
the  virtues  of  antiquity?  The  most  formidable  revolutions  are 
superior  to  such  a  plau  of  government.  If  civil  wars  engender 
public  crimes,  they  also  give  rise  to  private  virtues,  and  develope 
the  talents  of  great  men.  It  is  despotism  that  annihilates  empires : 
by  misapplying  all  its  resources»  by  crushing  the  soul  even  more 
than  the  body,  it  inevitably  saps  the  fabric  of  tociety,  or  betrays 
It  to  the  conqueror.  There  is  no  example  of  a  free  nation  ruined 
by  a  civil  war.  The  country  that  has  labored  with  intestine  strug- 
gles has  always  raised  her  head  more  proudly,  >YhcQ  her  pangs 
were  over. 
.    The  administratiou  of  Buonaparte  has  been  extolled :  if  adiai- 
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nistration  consists  solely  in  arithmetic^  if  a  governor  needs  only  to 
know,  how  much  a  province  produces  in  coniy  wine,  and  oil ;  to^ 
compute  to  the  last  crown  how  much  he  may  exact,  and  to  tlie 
last  man  that  he  may  sacrifice,  Buonaparte  is  certainly  a  great 
statesman :  evil  cannot  be  better  organized,  or  disorder  more 
ably  concerted.  But  if  that  is  the  best  administration  which  con- 
fers the  blessings  of  peace  on  its  people,  which  cherishes  its 
kindlier  affections,  which  is  sparing  of  human  blood,  which 
respects  the  rights  of  citizens,  their  property,  and  their  families^ 
then  was  the  government  of  Buonaparte  the  worst  in  existence. 

But  what  defects  and  errors  prevailed,  even  in  his  own  system ! 
A  part  of  the  revenue  was  absorbed  in  the  most  ruinous  extrava- 
gance. Whole  multitudes  of  custom-house  officers  and  tax-ga- 
therers appropriated  the  funds  which  they  were  entrusted  to  collect. 
Every  petty  principal  of  an  office  had  five  or  six  clerks  under  him. 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  declared  war  against  commerce.  If 
any  new  branch  of  industry  arose,  it  withered  under  his  touch. 
Tobacco,  salt,,  wool,  colonial  produce,  every  thing  was  subject- 
ed to  an  odious  monopoly :  he  had  constituted  himself  the  sole 
merchant  of  the  empire.  By  absurd  combinations,  or  rather  by 
a  dislike  of  naval  afi*airs  proportioned  to  his  incompetence,  he  had 
effected  the  ruin  of  our  colonies  and  our  fleets.  He  built  large 
ships,  which  rotted  in  our  ports,  or  which  he  himself  dismantled, 
in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  land  army.  A  hundred  frigates 
judiciously  disposed  on  different  stations  might  have  done  much 
mischief  to  the  enemy,  might  have  formed  a  race  of  sailors,  and 
protected  our  merchant  vessels :  these  first  dictates  of  common 
sense  were  overlooked  by  Buonaparte.  The  improvement  of  our 
agriculture  should  not  be  ascribed  to  his  regulations.  It  is  owing 
to  the  wider  distribution  of  large  estates,  to  the  extinction  of 
some  feudal  rights,  and  to  many  other  causes  which  sprung  from 
the  revolution.  Daily  did  this  capricious  and  irritable  man,  dis-» 
turb  by  inconsistent  and  often  impracticable  decrees,  a  people  that 
only  wanted  repose :  the  morning  promulged  that  law  which  the 
evening  repealed.  In  ten  years  he  has  lavished  i500  millions  of 
taxes ;'  a  sum  exceeding  the  contributions  of  the  77  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI  V« 

»  Francs. 


^  A  A. 

The  plunder  of  the  world,  and  1500  millions  of  revenue^  he 
found  inadequate;  but  was  always  devising  the  most  iniquitous 
means  of  extortion.  Every  prefect,  or  sub-prefect,  every  mayor, 
was  privileged  to  augment  the  import  duties  of  towns,  to  impose 
an  additional  per-centage  on  boroughs^  villages,  and  hamlets,  and 
to  demand  an  arbitrary  sum  from  individual  proprietors  for  any 
alleged  j)urpose.  All  France  was  abandoned  to  piUage.  Infr- 
mity,  indigence,  death,  education,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all  paid 
tribute  to  the  prince.  Had  you  a  maimed  or  disabled  son,  a  law 
of  the  conscription  obliged  you  to  pay  1500  francs  by  way  of  con- 
solation. Sometimes  the  conscript  died  before  the  examination 
of  the  recruiting  captain.  Perhaps  you  suppose  that  the  father . 
"was  then  exonerated  from  payment?  Nothing  less.  If  the  de- 
claration of  infirmity  had  been  given  in  before  the  demise,  the 
father  was  still  compelled,  since  his  son  was  living  when  the  de- 
claration was  made,  to  pay  down  the  sum  without  deduction  be- 
fore his  funeral.  If  a  poor  man  wished  to  bestow  some  educa- 
tion on  one  of  his  children,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  800  francs  to 
the  university,  and  moreover  a  compliment  to  the  master,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  board. 

If  a  modem  author  quoted  an  ancient  one ;  as  the  works  of  this 
latter  had  been  converted  into  government  property,  five-pence  for 
every  line  was  levied  by  authority.  If  you  translated  the  quota- 
tion, you  only  payed  two-pence  halfpenny  per  line,  because  the 
passage  was  then  mixed  property;  one  half  being  the  work  of  the 
living  translator,  and  the  othei  that  of  the  deceased  author. 
When  Buonaparte  distributed  provisions  to  the  poor  in  the  winter 
of  1811,  he  had  the  credit  of  supply mg  diis  bounty  by  means  of 
his  own  economy ;  but  on  this  occasion,  he  raised  an  additional 
per-centage,  and  gained  four  millions  by  the  soup  given  to  the 
poor.  At  length  he  undertook  the  regulation  of  funerals ;  it  be- 
came the  destroyer  of  the  French  to  derive  a  profit  from  their 
dead  bodies.  Who  could  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  agaiatt 
him  who  made  them  i  The  Legislative  Assembly  once  dared  to 
remonstrate,  and  it  was  dissolved.  One  article  of  the  new  codes 
was  alone  fundamentally  destructive  of  property.  An  admini- 
strator of  the  national  property  might  say  to  you,  "  Your  estate 
is  national.    I  put  it  under  sequestration  conditionally :  go  and 
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plead  your  cause.  If  the  claim  is  unjust,  your  property  will  be 
restored  Jo  you."  And  to  whom  must  you  apply  in  this  emer- 
gency f  To  the  ordinary  tribunals  ?  No :  such  causes  were 
assigned  to  the  Council  of  State^  and  argued  before  the  Emperor, 
who  was  himself  both  judge  and  party. 

If  the  tenure  of  property  was  itnstable,  the  liberty  of  tlie  sub- 
ject was  not  less  insecure.  What  could  be  more  monstrous  than 
that  commission,  nominated  for  the  inspection  of  prisons,  and  on 
whose  report  a  man  might  be  detained  for  his  whole  life  in  con* 
iinement  without  being  apprised  of  his  offence,  without  trial, 
without  judgment?  tortured,  shot  during  the  night,  or  privately 
strangled?  In  the  midst  of  these  enormities,  Buonaparte  ap- 
pointed every  year  commissions  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
of  individuals :  Tiberius  himself  never  sported  thus  wantonly  with 
human  feelings. 

These  acts  of  despotism  were  finally  crowned  by  the  conscript 
tion.  Scandinavia,  which  an  historian  has  termed  the  mould  of 
the  human  race,  could  not  have  supplied  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  for  this  murderous  law.  The  code  of  the  conscription  will 
be  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  reign  of  Buonaparte.  There  do  we 
find  assembled  all  that  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  tyranny  can 
invent  for  the  misery  and  murder  of  the  human  race :  it  is  indeed 
the  manual  of  helL  The  children  of  France  were  regularly  hew- 
ed down  like  the  trees  of  a  majestic  forest :  every  year,  eighty 
thousand  of  her  youths  were  levelled  with  the  dust.  But  this  was 
only  the  regular  quota  of  carnage:  the  conscription  was  often 
doubled  or  considerably  enlarged  by  extraordinary  levies ;  it  ^e- 
quently  doomed  its  victims  in  advance,  as  a  prodigal  borrows  on 
his  future  income.  Recnuts  were  at  last  taken  without  distinction ; 
the  legal  age,  and  the  other  qualifications  for  a  warlike  death,  were 
no  longer  considered :  and  the  law  w^s  wonderfully  lenient  in  this 
respect.  The  government  turned  back  even  in  quest  of  childliood, 
and  extended  its  requisitions  to  old  age :  the  disbanded  soldier,  and 
he  who  had  a  substitute,  were  alike  reclaimed :  and  many  a  son  of 
some  humble  artificer,  thrice  redeemed  by  his  father's  penurious 
resources,  was  again  obliged  to  march.  Diseases,  wofuids, 
bodily  defects,  no  longer  formed  an  available  excuse.  Military 
bands  traversed  our  provinces  like  an  enemy's  country,  to  tear 
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away  from  the  people  their  remaining  children.  If  complaint  wat 
made  of  these  outrages^  it  was  answered^  tliat  the  recruiting  parties 
were  composed  of  handsome  soldiers,  who  might  console  the 
afflicted  mothers,  and  could  provide  them  with  other  objects  of 
regard.  In  lieu  of  an  absent  brother,  they  took  the  brother 
whom  they  found  at  hand.  The  father  was  accountable  for  the 
don,  the  wife  for  the  husband :  responsibility  was  extended  to  the 
most  distant  relations,  and  even  to  neighbours.  Villages  were 
amerced  for  the  conscripts  bom  there.  Soldiers  were  quartered 
with  the  country  people,  and  obliged  them  to  sell  their  furniture 
for  their  maintenance,  until  some  fugitive  conscript  was  discover- 
ed. Absurdity  was  mingled  with  atrocity;  children  were  often 
claimed  from  those  whose  comfort  was  luckily  independent  of 
offspring:  violence  was  employed  to  discover  the  owner  of  a 
name  which  had  only  an  imaginary  existence,  or  to  secure  a  con* 
script  who  had  already  served  for  five  or  six  years.  Pregnant 
women  have  been  put  to  the  torture,  that  they  might  reveal  the 
asylum  of  their  first-bom  :  fathers  have  brought  forward  the  dead 
body  of  a  son,  as  a  proof  that  they  could  not  obey  the  mandate  of 
conscription.  There  were  yet  a  few  wealthier  families,  whose 
children  had  been  redeemed.  They  were  well  adapted  for  magis* 
trates,  statesmen,  votaries  of  literature,  or  land-owners;  all  so 
useful  to  the  public  weal  in  a  great  country :  by  a  decree  respects 
ing  the  guards  of  honor,  they  were  all  rendered  subject  to  the 
general  massacre.  Such  was  the  contempt  for  France  and  her 
people,  that  die  conscripts  were  called  the  raw  materials  and 
food  for  powder.' 

The  following  important  question  was  sometimes  discussed 
among  the  ministers  of  blood ;  to  wit,  how  long  an  individual  con- 
script lasted'^  Some  fixed  his  life  at  thirty-three  months,  others  at 
thirty-six.  Buonaparte  himself  said,  I  have  a  salary  of  300,000 
men.  In  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign,  he  has  destroyed  five  mil- 
lions of  Frenchmen  ;  a  number  surpassing  the  amount  of  those 
consumed  by  three  centuries  of  our  civil  wars,  in  the  reigns  of 
John,  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  Charles  VII.  Henry  II.  Francis 
11.    Charles  IX.  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.     Within   the  last 

»  Lit  mature  premiere  et  la  chair  a  canon.  This  can  hardly  be  rendered- 
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twelve  months,  Buonaparte  has  raised  (without  reckoning  the 
national  guard)  l,S00,000men ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100,000  per  month;  and  he  has  been  unblushingly  told,  that  he 
only  retrenched  the  redundant  population. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  event:  all  sensible  men  maintained, 
tliat  the  conscription,  by  exhausting  the  strength  of  France, 
would  expose  her  without  defence  to  the  first  serious  invasion. 
Drained  of  her  best  blood  by  the  savage  executioner,  so  feeble  a 
frame  could  offer  only  slight  resistance ;  but  the  loss  of  human 
life  was  not  the  greatest  evil  of  the  conscription:  it  tended  to 
recal  the  barbarism  of  antiquity  both  in  France  and  in  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  conscription  is  inevitably  fatal  to  trade,  to  the 
arts,  and  to  letters.  A  young  man  who  is  to  prepare  for  death  at 
eighteen,  can  devote  himself  to  no  study.  The  neighbouring 
nations,  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  hostile  measures  as  our- 
selves, lost  in  their  turn  the  advantages  of  civilization ;  and  every 
people,  returning  to  the  habits  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  would  have 
seen  the  misfortunes  of  that  period  revive.  By  breaking  the 
bonds  of  society,  the  conscription  also  relaxed  domestic  tiss. 
Accustomed  from  the  cradle  to  consider  themselves  as  military 
victims,  children  no  longer  obeyed  their  parents;  they  became 
idle,  rambling,  and  debauched,  in  preparation  for  the  time  when 
they  should  be  licensed  to  pillage  and  murder.  What  principles 
of  religion  or  morality  could  take  firm  root  in  their  hearts  ?  on  the 
other  side,  parents  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  no  longer  rented 
their  affections  or  their  cares  on  children  whom  they  expected  to 
lose,  who  were  no  longer  their  best  treasure  and  their  support^ 
whom  they  only  regarded  as  a  grief  and  a  burthen.  Hence  that 
insensibility,  that  indifference  to  9II  natural  feelings,  which  lead  to 
^  selfishness,  to  recklessness  of  good  or  evil,  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
claims  of  country :  which  suppress  the  warnings  of  conscience, 
and  befit  a  people  for  slavery,  while  they  banish  its  horror  of  vice, 
and  its  admiration  of  virtue. 

Such  was  the  internal  administration  of  Buonaparte. 

Now  let  us  examine  his  external  system  of  government,  that 
policy  whereof  he  was  so  vain,  and  which  he  thus  defined  : 

Politics  is  the  game  of  human  nature.     However,  he  has  been 
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baffled  in  this  e^secrable  amusement;  but  France  has  paid  the 
loss. 

To  begin  with  bis  continental  politics.    This  extravagant  or 
childish  system  was  at  first  only  the  pretence^  but  not  the  actual 
object  of  his  wars.     While  be  talked  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
he  wished  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  earth.     But  did  he  employ  the 
best  means  for  niaintaining  this  absurd  system  ?     By  those  two 
great  errors,  which  (as  ,we  sli^H  show  hereafter)  defeated  his  pro- 
jects on  Spain  and  Russia^  did  he  not  also  fail  in  closing  the  ports 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  ?     Has  he  not  put  the  £i^- 
lish  in  possession  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  world  ?     Has  he  not 
presented  to  them  in  Peru,  Mexico,  Brazil,  a  more  considerable 
oudet  for  their  goods  than  that  from  which  he  aimed  at  excluding 
them  in  Europe  ?    A  fact  so  certain,  that  war  has  even  enriched 
that  people  which  it  intended  to  destroy.     Europe  only  draws  a 
few  superfluities  from  England :    the  bulk  of  European  nations 
supply  their  principal  necessities  from  their  own  manufactures. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  require  to  be  supplied 
with  all  their  clothing ;  and  ten  million  Americans  consume  mpre 
English  manufactures  than  thirty  million  Europeans.     I  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  importation  of  silver  from  Mcs^ico  to  the 
Indies^  or  the  monopoly  of  cocoa,  Jesuit's  bark,  cochineal,  and 
many  other  objects    of    speculation    which    have   opened   new 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  English,    And  if  Buodaparte  had  suc« 
ceeded  in  closing  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Baltic,   he  must 
afterwards  have  barred  those  of  Greece,  Constantinople,  Syria, 
and  Barbary :  which  would  have  demanded  the  conquest  of  the 
world.     While  he  was  occupied  with  new  conquests,  the  people 
already  subdued,  and  hitherto  unable  to  negotiate  the  produce 
of  their  soil  and   their  industry,    would  in    consequence  have 
thrown  off  his  yoke  and  re-opened  their  ports.     All  this  infers  an 
incorrectness  of  judgment,  enterprises  too  gigantic  to  be  effectual, 
without  reason  or  common  sense,  and  indeed,  the  visions  of  a 
lunatic 

*'  Full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

With  respect  to  his  wars,  and  his  conduct  to  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, the  slightest  consideration  will  display  their  folly.    A  man 
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is  not  a  hero  because  he  undertakes,  but  because  he  executes. 
Every  man  may  dream  of  the  conquest  of  the  world ;  but  Alex- 
ander aldne  accomplished  it.     Buonaparte  treated  Spain  like  a 
province  from  which  he  w*rung  its  gold  and  its  blood.     But  not 
content  with  this,  he  wished  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Charles  IV.     What  does  he  then  i     By  the  darkest  policy,  he  at 
first  disunites  the  royal  family ;  he  afterwards,  in  contempt  of  all 
laws  human  and  divhie,  carries  off  that  family ;  and  invades  the  ter« 
ritory  of  a  faithful  people  who  had  just  contended  in  his  cause  at 
Trafalgar.     He  violates  the  feelings  of  this  people,  massacres  thdr 
priests,  shocks  the  national  pride,  and  rouses  into  arms  the  de- 
scendants of  tlie  Cid  and  the  Great  Captain.     Saragossa  celebrates 
her  own  exequies,  and  buries  herself  in  her  ruins.    The  Christian 
adherents  of  Pelagius  descend  from  the  Asturias,  and  the  modern 
Moor  is  expelled.    This  war  revives  the  spirit  of  European  inde- 
pendence, gives  France  another   frontier  to  defend,  impels  the 
English  to  military  enterprise,  restores  them,  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  to  the  fields  of  Poitiers,  and  bestows  on  them  the  trea- 
sures of  Mexico. 

If,  instead  of  resorting  to  intrigues  worthy  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
Buonaparte,  by  an  equally  criminal,  though  more  able  policy,  had 
under  any  pretence  declared  war  against  the  King  of  Spain  ;  if  he 
had  announced  himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  Castilians,  oppressed 
by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  if  he  had  soothed  the  Spanish  pride,  and 
had  respected  the  religious  orders,  he  might  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded. *'  I  wish  not,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  fury,  "  to  reign  over 
Spaniards,  but  Spain." — Be  it  so !  that  country  rejected  him. 
The  conflagration  of  Burgos  was  followed  by  that  of  Moscow,  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Alhambra  conducted  the  Russians  to  the 
Louvre.     How  aweful  and  instructive  a  lesson ! 

He  was  equally  imprudent  in  Russia  :  in  the  month  of  October 
1812,  if  he  had  stopped  short  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna ;  if  he  had 
contented  himself  with  taking  Riga,  with  placing  in  cantonments  his 
army  of  600,000  men,  and  with  keeping  Poland  in  check  in  his 
rear,  the  empire  of  the  Czars  might  perhaps,  by  the  return  of  spring, 
have  tottered  to  its  base.  Instead  of  this,  he  marches  to  Moscow, 
by  a  single  road;  without  magazines  and  without  resources.  He 
arrives  :   the  conquerors  of  Pultowa  fire   their  venerable  city. 
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Buonaparte  slumbers  during  a  month  amid  ruins  and  ashes.     He 
fieems  unconscious  of  the  succession  of  seasons  and  the  rigor  of 
the  climate  :    he   suffers  himself  to  be   beguiled  by  overtures  of 
peace :     he  is  so  ignorant  of  the  human  heart  as  to   believe  that 
tho^e  who  have   cheerfully  sacrificed  their  capital^  to  escape  the 
\oke>  are  willing  to  capitulate  over  its  recking  relics.     His  generals 
exclaim,  that  it  is  time  to  retire.     He  departs,  like  an  exasperated 
child,  vowing  that  he  will  soon  re-appear  with  an  army  of  which  the 
van  guard  dlone  shall  be  composed  of  300,000  soldiers.  The  wrath 
of  God  sweeps  over  him ;  all  perish,  and  a  single  man  only  escapes ! 
Absurd  in  his  government,  and  criminal  in  his  policy,  by  what 
qualities  did  this  foreigner  dazzle  the  French  nation  ?     By  his  mili- 
tary glory,  it  will  be  said ;  but  this  is  now  vanished.     He  is  indeed 
very  fortunate  in  his  battles  ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  most  in- 
ferior general  has  more  skill  than  himself.     Of  the  management  of 
retreat  and  all  local  tactics,  he  understands  nothing  :  he  is  impa- 
tient, and  quite  incapable  of  stedfastly  watching  and  promoting  the 
result  of  a  long  and  skilful  series   of  combinations :    his  whole 
science  consists  in  pushing  forward,  m  seizing  temporary  advantages, 
in  gaining  victories,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  by  dint  of  prodigal 
slaughter ',  by  risking  all  for  immediate  success,  without  providing 
for  a  reverse,  and  by  wasting  the  lives  of  one  half  of  his  soldiers  in 
forced  marches,  beyond  all  human   powers.     What  is  the  loss  of 
men  to  him,  while  he  has  the  conscription  and  the  raw  materials  ? 

It  has  been  thought,  that  he  has  improved  the  art  of  war ;  but  it' 
is  certain  that  he  has  made  it  recede  towards  its  infancy.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  chief  trial  of  the  military  art,  among  civilised  countries, 
to  defend  a  large  country  with  a  small  army,  to  protect  many  thou- 
sand men  in  their  different  vocations  by  an  army  of  60  or  80,000 
soldiers  ;  so  that  the  peaceful  laborer  may  be  hardly  conscious  of 
the  strife  of  hostile  armies  within  a  few  leagues  of  his  cottage. 
The  Roman  empire  was  guarded  by  150,000  men,  and  Caesar  had 
but  a  few  legions  at  Pharsalia.  Let  this  modern  conqueror  of  the 
"world  then  prove  his  title,  by  defending  our  homes!  What!  Has 
his  mighty  genius  suddenly  forsaken  him  ?  By  what  sudden  spell 
does  it  happen,  that  France  is  invaded  from  all  quarters — that 
prance  which  Louis  XIV.  had  surrounded  with  fortresses,  and 

'  A  coups  ti'hommes. 
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Vaubaii  had  closed  in,  like  a  Paradise,  from  all  fear  of  assault  i 
Where  are  tlie  garrisons  of  her  frontier  entrenchments  i  lliey  are 
no  more.  Where  is  the  artillery  of  her  ramparts  ?  All  is  defence- 
Jess  :  even  the  ships  at  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  have  been 
disarmed.  If  Buonaparte  had  meant  to  betray  us  irremediably  into 
the  power  of  the  allies,  if  he  had  sold  our  country,  if  he  had  pri- 
vately conspired  our  ruin,  could  he  have  acted  otherwise  i  In  less 
than  16  months,  two  thousand  millions  of  iivres,  1400,000  men, 
all  the  equipments  of  our  army  and  our  fortresses,  have  been  buried 
in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  deserts  of  Russia.  At  Dresden, 
Buonaparte  fell  into  accumulated  blunders ;  forgetting  thut  errors 
pf  conduct  are  always  punished  in  this  world,  though  crimes  may 
be  sometimes  reprieved  until  the  next.  He  showed  tlie  most  un- 
accountable ignorance  of  the  transactions  of  the  different  cabinets, 
persisted  in  remaining  on  the  Elbe,  was  beaten  at  Leipzig,  and  re- 
fused the  offer  of  an  honorable  peace.  Raving  with  fury  and  despair, 
he  quits,  and  quits  for  ever,  the  palace  of  our  ancient  kings,  and  by 
a  strange  union  of  justice  and  ingratitude,  he  proceeds  to  bum  th^ 
village  wherein  he  was  unfortunately  maintained  by  the  bounty  of 
those  monarchs.  To  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  he  can  only  op- 
pose a  vague  and  bustling  alertness :  he  encounters  a  last  reverse, 
continues  his  flight,  and  at  length  relieves  th^  principal  city  of  the 
civihsed  world  from  his  unhallowed  and  execrable  presence. 

The  hand  of  a  Frenchman  would  quiver  in  delineating  the  hor- 
rible picture  of  his  fields  of  battle ;  a  wounded  man  is  but  an  in- 
cumbrance to  Buonaparte :  if  he  dies,  it  is  for  the  best,  for  then 
be  gives  no  'further  trouble.  Piles  of  mangled  soldiers,  huddled 
together  in  some  nook,  may  remain  for  whole  days  and  weeks 
without  dressing  or  bandage.  Neither  are  the  hospitals  qoniper 
tently  extensive,  nor  the  surgeons  sufficiently  numerous,  to  lodge 
and  attend  to  the  invalids  of  an  army  of  700  or  800,000  men.  The 
butcher  of  the  French  makes  no  arrangements  for  their  comfort : 
there  is  no  regular  supply  of  medicine,  no  superintendence,  and 
sometimes  not  even  instruments  to  amputate  the  disabled  limbs.  In 
the  campaign  of  Moscow,  from  the  want  of  lint,  the  wounded  sol- 
diers were  dressed  with  hay.  The  hay  was  exhausted,  and  the 
patients  died.  The  world  was  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  six 
Jiundred  thousand  warriors^  (he  conquerors  of  Europe  and  thfs 
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pride  of  France,  wandering  amid  snows  and  deserts,  supporting  Aeir 
withered  frames  on  branches  of  pine-fir  (for  they  could  no  longer 
wield  their  arms)  and  sheltered  by  no  other  clothmg  dian  die  raw 
bides  of  the  horses  who  furnished  their  last  meal.  Aged  captains, 
whose  venerable  locks  were  congealed  with  frost,  so  cruelly  felt  the 
trying  pangs  of  hunger,  that  they  condescended  to  request  a  small 
portion  of  his  coarse  and  scanty  food  from  the  common  soldier ! 

W^hole  squadrons  of  men  and  horses  were  frozen  during  die 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  these  spectres  were  discovered  yet 
standing  erect,  bound  in  the  icy  chains  of  winter !  The  only  wit- 
nesses of  our  army's  sufferings  in  these  desolate  wastes,,  were 
flights  of  ravens,  and  troops  of  half-wild  white  greyhounds,  who 
tracked  the  steps  of  our  soldiers  to  devour  their  shattered  remains. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  spring,  directed  a  search  for  the 
dead :  above  160,000  carcases  were  numbered  :  more  than  M,000 
were  consumed  in  one  pile.  The  military  plague,  which  had  dis- 
appeared when  wars  began  to  be  decided  with  a  moderate  number 
of  men,  resumed  its  prevalence  at  the  appearance  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, of  armies  of  one  million  of  soldiers,  and  of  tides  of  sangui- 
nary slaughter.  And  this  destroyer  of  our  fathers,  otnr  brothers, 
and  our  sons how  did  he  bear  himself,  while  he  vras  thus  mow- 
ing down  the  blossom  and  flower  of  our  population?  HE 
FLED!  THE  HERO  fled!  He  ran  shivering  to  the  Tuilleries, 
to  chafe  his  bands  by  the  fire-side,  and  to  cry  out,  while  be  hugged 
himself  in  his  own  safety.  Ah !  I  am  much  better  off  here  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  !  Not  one  word  of  consolation  to  the 
anxious  wives  and  weeping  mothers,  who  crowded  about  him ; — 
not  a  single  emotion  of  grief,  not  one  confession  of  his  folly,  no 
solitary  pang  of  conscience !  His  sycophants  exclaimed,  '^  This 
retreat  was  marked  by  the  truly  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
Emperor  was  lio-wise  incommoded :  be  was^  always  well-fed, 
lodged  snug  and  safe  in  a  good  sound  carriage :  in  fact,  be  has  sii^ 
fered  nothing,  and  we  are  very  glad  of  it :"  and  the  thing  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  his  court,  still  seemed  as  gay  as  ever,  triumphant 
and  elate,  decked  with  the  regal  mantle,  and  a  hat  fashioned  in  the 
costume  of  Henry  IV. :  he  exhibited  himself  on  a  throne,  in  splen- 
did array,  and  w*ent  through  the  routine  of  royal  and  majestic  atti- 
tudes that  he  had  learned  from  Talma !    But  all  this  costly  pomp 
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only  rendered  his  crimes  more  hideous :  nor  could  the  splendor  of 
his  diamonds  screen  from  the  eye  of  reason^  the  staiu  of  blood* 
guiltiness  with  which  his  foul  soul  is  so  deeply  clotted. ' 

Alas !  the  horror  of  battle  is  drawing  nigh  to  us !  It  is  no 
longer  embosomed  in  deserts ;  we  behold  it  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  country,  in  that  Paris  which,  ten  centuries  ago,  the  Norman 
warriors  besieged  in  vain,  and  which  prided  itself  on  having  yields 
ed  to  no  other  conqueror  thau  to  Clovis^  who  became  its  king.  la 
it  not  the  worst  and  most  unpardonable  of  crimes,  to  betray  a 
country  to  invasion  t  We  have  seen  the  remnant  of  our  popula* 
tion  perish  before  our  eyes ;  we  have  seen  bands  of  conscripts^ 
we  have  seen  hoary  veterans,  pale  and  worn  with  hardship,  prop- 
ped up  by  the  corners  of  the  streets,  perishing  in  every  compli- 
cated form  of  misery,  feebly  grasping  in  one  hand  the  weapon 
wherewith  they  had  defended  their  country,  and  humbly  inviting 
charity  witli  the  other :  we  have  seen  the  Seine  loaded  with  vessels, 
and  our  roads  besieged  with  vehicles,  both  filled  with  wounded 
wretches,  whose  tortures  had  not  met  with  the  slightest  alleviation. 
One  of  these  waggons,  which-  dripped  blood  as  it  passed  along, 
broke  down  on  the  Boulevard.  Hie  shock  tlirew  out  a  number 
of  conscripts,  dismembered,  pierced  with  balls  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, who  uttered  lamentable  cries,  and  begged  the  passengers  to 
dispatch  them.  These  poor  creatures,  borne  away  from  their 
native  huts  before  the  age  of  manhood,  conveyed  in  their  rustic 
dress  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  placed  like  ^*  food  for  powder,**  in 
the  most  dangerous  stations,  to  exhaust  the  enemy's  fire ;  these 
unfortunates,  I  again  assert,  began  to  weep,  and  exclaimed,  a$ 
they  w*ere  struck  down  by  the  musket  balls,  '^  Ok,  mother,  mo* 
ther  r  a  heart-rending  cry,  which  bespoke  the  tender  years  of  the 
child  who  had  been  just  torn  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 
bad  passed  from  the  care  of  his  mbther,  into  the  iron  gripe  of  his 
barbarous  sovereign !  And  for  whom  are  all  these  slaughters,  all 
this  affliction?  For  a  detestable  tyrant,  for  a  Corsican,  for  a 
foreigner,  who  sheds  the  native  blood  of  France  so  unsparingly, 
because  a  single  drop  of  it  does  not  glow  within  his  accursed 
veins. 

'  Viiiit  inolevit  imago,    Claudian.  de  umbra  Rufin. 
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Ah!  When  Louis  XVL  refused  to  punish  some  culprits,  wbo^ 
death  would  have  secured  him  on  the  throne^  and  have  spared  uf 
so  many  miseries ;  when  be  observed^  '^  I  will  not  purchase  mj 
own  safety  at  the  cost  of  one  subject's  life  ;"-^Wben  he  wrote  in 
his  will,  ^^  I  recommend  it  to  my  son,  if  he  should  be  so  unfortu*' 
nate  as  to  reign^  to  remember,  that  he  is  born  only  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-craatures,  diat  he  ought  to  lay  aside  all  hatred,  all 
rcMsentment,  and  particularly  all  retrospection  towards  fhj  own 
vexations  and  misfortunes ;  I  admonish  him,  that  he  can  never  live 
for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  but  by  reigning  in  conformity 
with  the  laws ;"  when  he  expressed  himself  on  the  scaffold  in 
these  words,  '^  Frenchmen,  I  pray  to  God,  that  the  blood  of 
your  kings,  which  you  are  about  to  shed,  may  not  be  avenged  on 
tlie  nation ;" — Here  was  indeed  the  true  monarch,  the  really 
French  sovereign,  the  legitimate  king,  the  fadier  and  the  head  of 
his  country ! 

Buonaparte  has  shown  himself  too  mean  in  adversity,  to  justify 
a  belief^  that  his  good-fortune  was  wrought  by  his  own  genius : 
we  thought  him  the  parent  of  his  own  success,  but  he  is  only  the 
creature  of  our  national  power.  His  greatness  was  only  caused 
by  the  vast  resources  that  we  entrusted  to  him,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  prosperity.  He  was  provided  with  armies,  already  disciplin- 
ed under  our  best  generals,  and  so  often  led  to  victory  by  those 
great  captains,  who  have  successively  fallen  victims  to  the  jealous 
fury  of  the  tyrant,  and  who  may  still  perhaps,  unto  the  very  last 
of  them,  be  sacrificed  to  his  hatred.  He  found  a  numerous 
people,  illustrated  by  conquest,  animated  by  triumph,  and  by  that 
impulse  of  mind  which  always  ensues  from  revolutions :  he  had 
only  to  stamp  on  the  teeming  soil  of  our  country,  and  she  libe- 
rally brought  forth  treasures  and  men  for  his  disposal.  The  peo- 
ple that  he  attacked  were  exhausted  and  divided :  he  conqueied 
them  in  succession,  and  swept  down  their  resistance,  individually, 
by  the  powerful  and  heady  current  of  French  popillation. 

When  God  sends  forth  these  agents  of  divine  vengeance,  all 
opposition  sinks  before  them ;  with  moderate  talents,  they  meet 
\vith  extraordinary  success.  Born  among  civil  dissensions,  these 
exterminators  derive  their  principal  strength  from  the  mischief 
which  first  brought  them  into  notice,  and  from  the  terror  which 
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its  records  inspire :  thus  the  calamities  of  former  times  serve  as  a 
passport,  to  obtain  submission  in  the  present.  It  is  their  privi- 
lege to  corrupt  and  to  debase,  to  extinguish  honor,  to  degrade  the 
spirit,  to  profane  all  that  thej  touch,  to  conceive  and  to  commit 
every  enormity,  to  reign  through  falsehood,  impiety,  and  terror, 
to  adopt  every  principle  in  its  turn,  to  deceive  all  eyc9,  to  evade 
even  the  test  of  reason,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  ge- 
niuses/ when  they  are  only  confident  and  vulgar  villains ;  for  excel- 
lence, of  whatever  nature,  can  never  be  disjomed  from  vi;tue: 
these  men,  followed  by  infatuated  nations,  conquering  by  the 
weight  of  multitudes^  sullied  by  their  numerous  victories,  with 
lire  in  theiir  hands,  and  their  feet  bathed  in  blood,  traverse  the 
whole  earth  in  the  intoxication  of  their  pride,  but  goaded  on  by 
the  power  of  that  God  whom  they  know  not. 

When  Providence,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  save  an  empire 
and  not  to  punish  it ;  when  the  Divinity  employs  his  servants  and 
not  his  scourges,  when  he  means  to  reward  his  agents  with  an  ho- 
norable glory,  and  not  with  a  baleful  renown,  instead  of  rendering 
their  path  as  easy  as  that  of  Buonaparte  has  been,  he  tries  their 
virtue  by  obstacles  worthy  of  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
always  distinguish  between  the  tyrant  and  the  deliverer ;  the  mur- 
derer of  men  and  the  great  captain  ;  between  the  man  that  is  sent 
forth  to  destroy,  and  him  who  is  commissioned  to  save,  l^he  one 
is  the  master  of  all,  and  has  the  command  of  immense  resources : 
the  other  has  but  inconsiderable  nieans^  and  relies  entirely  on  him- 
self. It  is  easy  to  discover  at  the  first  glance,  both  the  character 
and  the  mission  of  the  present  desolator  of  France. 

Buonaparte  is  not  a  real  great  man  :  he  wants  that  magnanimity 
which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  heroes,  and  of  kinss  who 
deserve  the  title.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  observation  is  recorded 
from  him,  which  might  have  distinguished  Alexander  or  Csesar^ 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  Nature  made  him  without  a  heart. 
His  mind,  though  sufficiently  capacious,  is  a  chaos  of  darkness 
and  disorder.  All  ideas,  even  those  of  virtue,  may  find  entrance 
there ;  but  they  leave  no  impression.  The  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  his  character  is  an  invincible  obstinacy,  a  steeled  reso- 
lution of  purpose ;'  but  this  is  only  with  respect  to  injustice,  op- 

'  Vne  Tolontc  defer. 
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pression^  and  estravagant  theories;  for  he  easily  resigns  those 
projects  which  might  prove  favorable  to  morality^  order,  and  vir* 
tiie.  Imagination  is  bis  counsellor^  and  his  reason  is  but  subser* 
Tient.  His  views  are  not  the  result  of  profound  meditation,  bat 
they  spring  from  an  involuntary  impulse,  and  a  rapid  decision. 
Versatile  as  the  natives  of  his  country,  his  character  partakes  of 
the  mimic  aud  the  actor.  Every  thing  is  feigned^  even  the  pas- 
sions that  he  cannot  feel :  he  is  always  on  a  stage :  at  Cairo*  he  is 
an  apostate,  who  boasts  of  having  destroyed  the  Popedom ;  at 
Paris,  he  is  the  restorer  of  the  Christian  religion  :  he  is  sometimes 
an  enthusiast,  and  sometimes  a  philosopher.  The  scenes  of  his 
life  are  all  previously  arranged.  A  sovereign,  who  has  conde* 
scended  to  take  Jessons  of  Talma,  in  order  to  appear  in  a 
royal  attitude,  may  easily  anticipate  the  sentence  of  posterity. — 
He  w  islies  to  appear  original,  and  he  is  almost  always  an  imitator : 
yet  are  his  ipitations  so  over-charged,  that  they  immediately  re- 
mind us  of  the  archetype.  He  is  always  straining  at  some  apoph- 
thegm which  he  believes  to  be  sublime,  or  at  some  action  which 
he  imagines  to  be  great.  Affecting  universality  of  genius,  he  talks 
of  finance  and  of  the  theatre,  of  war  aud  of  fashions,  settles  the  fate 
of  kings  and  of  a  turnpike-keeper,  dates  from  the  Kremlin  a  r^u* 
lation  concerning  theatres,  and  causes  some  females  to  be  arrested 
at  Paris  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  child  of  Jacobinism,  he  retains 
some  striking  characteristics  of  his  parent ;  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage, a  taste  for  the  lower  departments  of  literature,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  scribbling  in  the  journals.  Under  the  mask  of  Cassar 
or  of  Alexander,  we  discern  the  man  of  shallow  intellect,  and 
the  low  habits  of  vulgar  birth.  He  holds  mankind  in  supreme 
contempt,  because  he  judges  from  himself.  His  maxim  b,  that 
men  only  act  from  interest,  and  that  integrity  is  but  a  trade. 
Hence  that  levelling  system, '  w  hich  forms  the  principle  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  employing  indiscriminately  the  man  of  honor  and 
the  villain,  shuffling  virtue  and  vice  together,  and  always  observe 
ing  to  make  your  duty  at  variance  with  your  principles.  His  chirf 
delight  was,  to  dishonor  virtue,  and  to  traduce  reputation.  His 
touch  was  infamy :  when  you  had  fallen,  you  then  became  his  cfwn 

■  Sj/stane  de  fusion. 
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man,  according  to  bis  usual  expression ;  you  then  belonged  to  him 
in  virtue  of  your  shame^  he  loved  you  somewhat  less  for  it,  and 
despised  you  somewhat  more.  In  his  administration,  he  only 
desired  the  immediate  results,  without  any  trouble  about  the 
means.  The  present  mass  was  the  object,  and  individual  interests 
were  nothing.  "  That  body  of  young  men  will  be  corrupted,  but 
they  wilj  be  more  tractable ;  that  branch  of  industry  will  be  de- 
stroyed, but  I  shall  gain  several  millions  for  the  present;  sixty 
thousand  men  will  perish  in  such  an  affair,  but  I  shall  win  the 
battle."  This  was  his  mode  of  reasoning,  and  thus  are  kingdoms 
ruined. 

Bom  for  destruction,  Buonaparte  broods  over  evil,  as  naturally 
as  a  mother  bears  about  her  future  offspring  with  joy  and  even 
pride.  His  nature  revolts  from  the  happiness  of  mankind;  he 
said  one  day^  ^'  There  are  still  some  happy  people  in  France ; 
these  are  the  families  who  know  me  not,  who  live  at  their  country 
mansion  with  an  income  of  30  or  40,000  livres  a  year ;  but  I  shall 
soon  reach  them  :"  he  kept  his  word.  He  saw  his  son  playing 
one  day,  and  said  to  a  bishop  who  was  present,  ^^  My  Lord 
Bishop,  do  you  believe  that  this  creature  has  a  soul?"  Every 
species  of  eminence  affrights  this  tyrant :  every  kind  of  reputation 
ve\es  him.  He  is  jealous  of  talents,  of  intellect,  of  virtue :  he 
would  even  dislike  in  auother  the  notoriety  of  a  great  crime,  unless 
he  had  commanded  it;  The  most  repulsive  of  men,  it  is  his  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  offend  all  who  approach  him,  without  reflecting 
that  our  kings  insulted  no  one,  because  they  were  themselves  be- 
yond the  reach  of  resentment ;  without  rememberiug^  that  he  is 
connected  with  a  nation  whose  sense  of  honor  is  most  refined, 
with  a  people  formed  by  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  who  are 
justly  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of  their  manners,  and  the  charm 
of  their  politeness.  In  fact,  Buonaparte  was  only  the  pageant  of 
prosperity ;  as  soon  as  that  adversity  which  reveals  true  virtues, 
bad  touched  this  fictitious  hero,  the  enchantment  vani^ed ;  in  the 
monarch,  we  only  perceived  an  adventurer ;  and  in  the  hero,  the 
minion  of  fortune. 

When  Buonaparte  dismissed  the  Directoiy,  he  addressed  them 
thus : 

*'  How  have  you  treated  that  France,  which  was  so  prosperous. 
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¥^hen  I  left  it  ?  I  left  you  peace,  and  1  find  war ;  I  left  you  vie- 
riousy  1  find  defeats;  I  left  you  the  treasures  of  Italy,  and  on 
every  side  I  find  oppressive  laws  and  poverty.  What  have  you 
done  with  100,000  Frenchmen  whom  I  knew,  all  the  partners  of 
my  fame  ?    They  are  gone ! 

*^  This  state  of  things  cannot  last :  before  the  end  of  three 
years,  it  would  lead  us  to  despotism,  but  we  want  a  republic ;  a 
republic,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equality,  morality,  civil  liberty, 
and  political  toleration,''  &c. 

Now  then,  thou  harbinger  of  mischief,'  out  of  thine  own 
mouth  will  we  judge  thee,  and  we  ask, 

*^  Declare  to  us,  how  hast  thou  treated  that  France,  which  was 
once  so  prosperous  ?  Where  are  our  treasures^  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  Italy  and  all  Europe  ?  What  hast  thou  done,  not  with 
100,000,  but  with  5,000,000  of  Frenchmen  that  we  knew,  our 
relations,  our  friends,  our  brothers  ?  This  state  of  things  cannot 
last ;  it  has  subjected  us  to  a  horrible  despotism.  We  wished  for 
a  republic,  and  you  have  given  us  slavery.  We,  the  whole  nation, 
wish  for  the  legitimate  monarchy,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
rights,  of  morality,  of  civil  liberty,  of  political  and  religious  tolera- 
tion. Hast  thou  bestowed  on  us  that  legitimate  monarchy  ?  What 
hast  thou  done  for  us?  What  are  the  benefits  of  thy  reign f 
Who  was  it  that  basely  murdered  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  tor- 
tured Pichegru,  who  banished  Moreau,  who  loaded  with  diaios 
the  venerable  bead  of  the  CathcAc  Church,  trepanned  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  and  entered  on  an  impious  war?  ^'is  thou. 
Who  is  it  th^t  has  lost  our  colonies,  ruined  our  commerce,  laid 
open  America  to  the  English,  corrupted  our  morals,  torn  children 
from  their  parents,  desolated  our  families,  who  has  ravaged  the 
world,  wasted  with  fire  above  1000  leagues  of  country,  and  caused 
the  whole  earth  to  execrate  the  name  of  France?  ^is  thou. 
Who  is  it  that  has  exposed  France  to  pestilence,  to  invasion,  to 
division,  and  to  conquest?  Still,  'tis  thou.  Thou  hearest  that 
which  thou  couldst  not  ask  of  the  Directory,  and  to  which  nt 
claun  thy  answer  now.  How  much  more  guilty  art  thou  than 
those  men  whom  thou  didst  not  deem  worthy  to  govern !     A  legi- 

I    B  mnm  d^  mulhourf  t,  c.  Both  unfortunate  and  the  author  of  misfbrtime* 
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tlmate  and  hereditary  king  would  have  endangered  his  throne^  if  he 
had  afflicted  his  subjects  with  the  slightest  portion  of  those  evils 
which  thou  h&st  entailed  on  us ;  and  thou,  foreigner  and  usurper, 
should  thy  person  be  consecrated  by  the  calamities  that  thou  hast 
showered  on  us!  Shouldst  thou  still  reign,  amidst  that  deadly 
havoc  thou  hast  created !  Know  then^  that  misfortune  has  re- 
stored our  rights;  we  abjure  the  worship  of  Moloch:  thou  shalt 
no  longer  devour  our  children :  we  submit  no  more  to  thy  con- 
scription, thy  police,  thy  censorship,  thy  midnight  assassinations, 
thine  aggravated  tyranny.  We  are  not  thine  only  accusers :  the 
human  race  is  banded  against  thee.  It  incites  us  to  vengeance,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  of  morality,  and  of  liberty.  What  place 
hast  thou  not  visited  with  desolation  i  Is  there  in  Europe  a  nook 
whose  humblest  families  have  escaped  thee  i  The  mountains  of 
Spain)  the  vales  of  lllyria,  the  beauteous  plains  of  Italy,  the  pro- 
strate cities  of  Germany,  of  Russia,  and  of  Prussia,  all  cry  towards  . 
Heaven,  and  claim  their  sons  whom  thou  hast  slaughtered,  their 
dwellings  which  thou  hast  laid  low,  their  temples  which  thou  hast 
profaned.  Thou  hast  compelled  their  natives  to  enter  France, 
and  to  seek  in  thy  palaces  for  the  fruits  of  thy  bloody  *enterprize, 
derived  from  the  plunder  of  their  countries.  The  voice  of  the 
assembled  world  declares  thee  the  most  guilty  wretch  whom  the 
earth  has  ever  borne ;  for  it  is  not  on  barbarous  or  degenerate 
nations  that  thine  atrocities  have  been  inflicted :  in  the  centre  of 
civilisation,  and  in  an  enlightened  age,  thou  hast  hoped  to  employ 
the  sword  of  Attila  and  the  policy  of  Nero.  Quit  then  thine  iron 
sceptre  ;  descend  from  that  heap  of  ruins  that  forms  thy  throne ! 
We  depose  thee,  as  thou  hast  dissolved  the  Directory.  Begone  ! 
mayst  thou  sustain  no  other  punishment,  than  to  witness  the  joy 
that  will  celebrate  thy  fall,  and  to  shed  tears  of  rage,  as  thou 
viewest  the  return  of  public  happiness  !'^ 

In  these  terms  do  we  address  the  foreigner.     But  if  we  re- 
nounce Buonaparte,  who  shall  succeed  him  i    The  King. 
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OF  THE  BOURBONS. 


The  duties  attached  to  thisf  title  are  so  well  known  hjih9 
French,  that  they  will  require  no  explanation  of  them  r  the  term 
of  King  immediately  conveys  the  idea  of  legitimate  authortty,  of 
order,  of  peace,  of  legal  liberty.  Hie  memory  of  ancient  France^ 
religion,  established  custom,  domestic  intercourse,  the  habits  of 
our  childhood,  the  cradle,  and  the  grave  ;  all  is  associated  with  the 
hallowed  name  of  King.  It  terrifies  no  one ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  inspires  confidence.  The  ling,  the  magistrate,  the  father: 
to  a  Frenchman,  these  ideas  are  coincident.  He  is  not  acquainffcedl 
with  an  emperor :  he  knows  not  the  nature,  the  mode,  or  the  ex- 
tent, of  the  power  attached  to  this  foreign  title. 

But  he  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  monarch  who  is  derived  from 
St.  Louis  and  Henry  IV.  he  thinks  of  a  chief  whose  paternal  sway 
is  regulated  by  our  institutions,  tempered  by  habit,  softened  and 
refined  by  time ;  like  the  generous  wuies,  bred  from  die  soil  of  oar 
country,  and  ripened  by  its  climate.  Xiet  us  no  longer  deceive 
ourselves :  we  shall  never  enjoy  repose,  honor  or  happiness,  st^ 
bility  in  our  laws,  our  politics,  or  our  fortunes,  until  the  house  of 
Bourbon  shall  be  reinstated  on  the  throne.  Antiquity,  more 
grateful  than  ourselves,  would  certainly  have  deified  a  family  which 
began  its  government  with  a  brave  and  prudent  monarch,  and 
ended  it  with  a  martyr ;  which,  in  the  bourse  of  nine  centuries, 
reckoned  forty-three  kings,  of  whom  one  only  was  a  tyrant — An  ex- 
ample without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  a  subject  of 
eternal  triumph  to  our  country!  Integrity  and  honor  swayed  the 
throne  of  France,  while  violence  and  intrigue  prevailed  in  oAer 
.governments.  The  mild  and  noble  blood  of  Capet,  was  always 
giving  birth  either  to  heroes,  or  to  kings  who  were  virtuous  men : 
some  were  styled  wise,  good,  just,  well-beloved :  others  were  de- 
signated as  great,  august,  patrons  of  literature,  and  fathers  of  their 
country.  Some  atoned  by  their  misfortunes  for  the  passions  that 
caused  tliem;.but  none  of  them  was  guilty  of  those  portentous 
crimes  which  disgrace  the  memory  of  the  Ciesars,  and  which 
Buonaparte  has  revived. 
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The  Bourbons^  the  last  branch  of  diat  venerable  stock,  have 
seen,  by  a  .strange  fatality,  their  first  monarch  die  by  the  dagger  of 
the  enthusiast,  and  the  last  by  the  axe  of  the  atheist. 

Through  a  succession  of  ages  that  have  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  Robert,  the  bixth  son  of  their  ancestor  St,  Louis,  they  gained 
every  honor  except  the  glory  of  adversity,  which  they  have  at  length 
so  nobly  won.  With  what  can  we  reproach  them  i  The  name  of 
Henry  IV.  yet  thrills  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  and  brings 
tears  into  our  eyes  :  we  are  indebted  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  glory.  Did  we  not  call  Louis  XVI.  the  most  virtuous 
man  in  his  kingdom  ? — Is  it  because  we  murdered  him  that  we  rer 
ject  his  oiTspring  i — Is  it  because  we  put  to  death  his  sister,  his 
wife,  and  his  son,  that  we  cast  out  his  family  ?  This  family,  in  its 
exile,  deplores  not  its  own  misfortunes,  but  those  of  its  coimtry. 
That  young  princess  whom  we  persecuted  and  made  an  orphan, 
and  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  foreign  palaces,  daily  sighs  for  the 
prisons  of  France.  She  might  have  been  united  to  a  powerful  and 
illustrious  prince  ;  but  she  preferred  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her 
cousin,  poor,  banished,  and  outlawed,  because  be  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  she  would  not  refuse  her  share  of  her  family's  reverses.  The 
"whole  world  admires  her  virtues ;  the  people  of  Europe  follow  her 
when  she  appears  in  the  public  places,  and  invoke  blessings  on  her 
head,  while  we  are  content  to  forget  her !  When  she  quitted  her 
country,  w  here  she  had  experienced  so  much  ill  fortune,  she  looked 
back  and  wept.  We  are  the  objects  of  her  prayers  and  of  her  love, 
and  we  hardly  know  that  she  exists!  **  I  feel,'*  she  observes  at 
times,  "  that  I  shall  never  be  a  mother  hut  in  France" — A 
pathetic  remark,  which  ought  to  humble  us  at  her  feet,  and  to  con-; 
vulse  us  with  repentance :  yes,  the  Duchess  of  AngoulSme  will 
yet  be  a  mother  on  the  teeming  soil  of  her  country  !  Lilies  are  the 
native  growth  of  that  soil ;  and  the  blood  of  so  many  victims, 
oflfered  in  expiation  before  the  scaffold  of  Louis  and  Antoinette, 
will  make  them  florish  with  renovated  beauty. 

The  brother  of  our  king,  Louis  XVIII.  the  first  in  order  of 
succession,  is  a  prince  remarkable  for  intelligence,  superior  to  pre- 
judice, and  untainted  with  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  Of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  miglit'now  govern  France,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
adapted  to  our  situation  and  to  the  state  of  general  feeling ;   as 
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Budnaparte  Is,  oh  the  contrary,  the  very  last  man  that  we  should 
elect.  The  institutions  of  a  people  are  the  work  of  time  and  ex< 
perience :  reason  and  consistency  are  particularly  requisite  for  a 
sovereign.  A  prince  with  only  two  or  three  common,  but  useful 
ideas  in  hb  head,  would  be  better  fitted  for  government,  than  an 
extraordinary  adventurer,  always  devising  new  plans,  inventing  new 
laws,  and  never  thinking  himself  a  monarch,  unless  when  he  ii 
harassing  his  subjects,  and  repealing  at  night  what  he  decreed  in  the 
morning.  Not  only  has  Louis  XVIII..  that  sedateness  of  judge- 
ment^ and  moderation,  so  necessary  to  a  monarch,  but  he  is  also 
the  friend  of  literature,  and,  like  m^ny  of  our  kings,  eloquent  and 
well-informed :  of  comprehensive  and  enlightened  intellect ;  of  a 
steady  and  philosophical  character. 

Let  us  choose,  between  Buonaparte,  who  presents  us  with  the 
bloody  code  of  the  conscription,  and  Louis  XVI U.  who  comes  to 
heal  our  wounds,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  last  will  of  Louis  XVI. 
At  his  consecration  he  will  repeat  the  words  of  his  virtuous 
brother :  ^ 

^'  I  forgive,  with  all  my  heart,  those  who  have  become  my 
**  enemies,  without  any  offence  on  my  part,  and  I  pray  Ood  to 
•*  forgive  them." 

The  Count  D'  Artois,  whose  character  is  so  honorable,  so  frank, 
80  truly  national,  is  now  as  remarkable  for  his  piety,  his  mildness, 
and  his  virtue,  as  he  was  in  his  first  youth  for  hiv  majestic  and  grace- 
ful carriage.  Buonaparte  flies,  struck  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  not 
instructed  by  adversity  :  as  he  finds  his  authority  relax  in  our  now 
emancipated  country,  he  drags  after  him  a  number  of  unhappy  vic- 
tims loaded  with  irons :  in  the  remotest  prisons  of  France,  he 
exerts  the  last  acts  of  his  tyranny.  The  Count  D'  Artois  arrives 
alone,  without  soldiers,  without  partisans,  and  unknown  to  the 
French  to  whom  he  presents  himself.  Scarcely  has  he  pronounced 
his  name,  before  the  people  embrace  his  knees  and  kiss  the  hem  of 
his  garment :  they  say,  as  they  melt  into  tears,  *'  We  offer  you  our 
hearts;  it  is  all  that  the  monster  has  left  us."  In  these  traits 
of  character,  ui  such  a  way  of  quitting  France,  and  the  manner  of 
revisiting  his  native  country,  we  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
•legitimate  prince^  and  on  the  other,  the  foul  usurper. 

The  Duke  of  Angoul^me  appeared  in  another  of  our  provuices: 
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BourdeauXy  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom^  wel<;omed  him  with 
open  arms  ;  and  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV:  received  with  trans- 
port the  heir  of  his  virtues.  Our  armies  never  possessed  a  braver 
chevalier  than  the  Duke  of  Berri.  By  his  noble  allegiance  to  his 
king,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  maintains  the  honor  of  his  name.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  triple  race  of  heroes ;  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — ^let  Buonaparte  name  the 
third. 

1  doubt  whether  posterity  will  believe  that  so  many  princes  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  were  outlawed  by  the  people  whom  they 
bad  rendered  illustrious,  without  committing  a  single  crime,  and 
without  any  pretext  of  tyranny  in  the  last  monarch  of  their  race  : — 
no,  future  ages  can  never  account  for  our  banishment  of  so  many 
virtuous  princes,  our  fellow-countrymen,  in  order  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
a  foreigner,  the  most  execrable  wretch  in  human  form.  To  a  certain 
point,  the  republicanism  of  France  may  be  easily  explained :  a 
nation,  in  a  moment  of  folly,  may  wish  to  change  the  form  of  its 
government,  and  no  longer  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  head ;  but  if 
we  restore  the  monarchy,  it  is  the  very  height  of  disgrace  and  ab- 
surdity to  confer  it  on  any  other  than  the  l^itimate  sovereign,  and 
to  suppose  that  it  can  exist  without  him.  Let  the  privileges  of 
the  monarchy  be  modified,  if  it  be  thought  proper ;  but  no  one  has 
a  right  to  substitute  another  sovereign.  A  cruel  and  tyrannical 
king  who  infringes  every  law,  and  deprives  a  people  of  all  its  rights, 
may  be  deposed  by  a  violent  revolution  :  but  on  this  supposition, 
the  crown  is  transmitted  to  his  son  or  his  next  heir.  But  was 
Louis  XVI.  a  tyrant  ?  Can  we  arraign  his  memory  I  By  what  au- 
thority can  we  deprive  his  family  of  a  throne  to  which  they  have 
so  many  and  such  powerful  claims  ?  By  what  disgraceful  frenzy 
have  we  invested  the  son  of  an  attorney  of  Ajaccio  with  the  patri- 
mony of  Robert  Le  Fort  ?  This  Robert  Le  Fort  was  probably 
descended  from  the  second  line,  and  this  was  allied  to  the  first. 
He  was  Count  of  Paris.  Hugh  Capet,  as  a  native  Frenchman, 
added  to  the  French  nation  his  inKeritance,  Paris ;  together  with 
immense  wealth  and  territories.  France,  so  limited  under  the  first 
Capets,  was  enriched  and  etilarged  under  their  descendants.  As  a 
substitute  for  tliis  ancient  race,  we  sought  a  king,  as  was  observed 
by  a  senator,  in  a  people  whence  the  Romans  would  not  procure 
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their  slaves.  In  favor  of  an  obscure  Italian^  ^bo  ha9  made  his 
fortune  by  the  pluntder  of  the  French^  we  rescinded  the  SaKc  law, 
the  palladium  of  our  empire.  How  different  were  the  sentinieots 
and  maxims  of  our  fathers !  At  the  death  of  Philip  le  Bel^  they 
adjudged  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Valois,  in  prejudice  of  Edward  lit 
King  of  England;  they  rather  chose  to  endure  two  centuries  of 
war^  than  to  submit  to  a  foreigner.  Tliis  noble  resolve  was  the 
origin  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  France.  The  orjfiamme  wad 
rent  in  the  fields  of  Cressy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincour  ;  but  its  frag* 
ments  at  length  triumphed  over  the  standard  of  Edward  III.  and 
of  Henry  V. ;  and  the  cry  of  Montjoie  St.  Dennis  repressed  the 
clamor  of  the  different  factions.  The  same  question  of  inheritance 
was  agitated  at  the  death  of  Henry  [U.  and  the  parliament  then 
decreed  that  glorious  edict  by  which  France  acquired  her  Hemy 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  Yet  were  Edward  III.  Henry  V.  the  Duke 
of  Guise^  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  no  ignoble  claimants.  Gracious 
Heaven !  whither  had  the  pride  of  our  nation  fled !  We  refused 
such  illustrious  sovereigns,  to  preserve  the  order  of  succession  un- 
violated,  and  we  made  choice  of  Buonaparte ! 

It  would  be  useless  to  assert  that  Buonaparte  is  not  a 
foreigner :  he  is  so  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  of  every  genuine 
Frenchman :  he  will  be  so  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  which, 
while  it  gives  Him  the  credit  of  most  of  our  victories,  will,  perhaps, 
censure  us  for  some  part  of  his  crimes.  Buonaparte  has  nothing 
French,  either  in  his  manners  or  his  character  :  his  features  betray 
his  extraction  :  the  language  that  he  learned  in  his  cradle  was  not 
ours,  and  his  accent  and  his  name  are  ali^e  foreign :  his  parents 
were  for  more  than  half  their  lives  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Genoese  republic :  he  is  more  sincere  than  his  flatterers ;  he  con- 
fesses himself  no  Frenchman  ;  he  hates  and  contemns  us  :  he  has 
often  involuntarily  said,  ^'  Such  is  the  way  with  you  Frenchmen.*' 
In  one  of  his  speeches,  he  spoke  of  Italy  as  his  country,  and  of 
France  as  his  conquest.  If  Buonaparte  6e  a  Frenchman,  Toussaint 
L'  Ouverture  must  have  had  a  better  right  to  the  name ;  for  he  was 
born  in  an  old  French  colony,  and  under  French  laws  :  the  liberty 
that  he  had  acquired,  endowed  him  with  the  rights  of  a  subject  and 
a  citizen.  And  a  foreigner,  brought  up  by  tlie  bounty  of  our  kings, 
yet  excludes  them  frpm  their  throne,  and  thirsts  for  their  blood ! 
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We  protected  his  childhood,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  benefit,  he 
overwhelms  us  with  misery  !  Just  dispensation  of  Providence!  the 
Gauls  sacked  Jlome,  and  the  Romans  oppressed  the  Gauls :  the 
French  have  often  devastated  Italy,  and  tlie  MediciM,  the  Galigal^ 
the  Mazarins,  and  Buonaparte,  have  afflicted  us  in  their  turn! 
France  and  Italy  should  profit  by  experience,  and  separate  tfaeir 
interests  for  ever. 

How  soothing  ^ill  it  be,  after  so  much  commotion  and  misery, 
to  shelter  ourselves  under  the  paternal  government  of  our  legitimate 
sovereign!  We  might  be  for  a  time  the  billing  subjects  of  that 
glory  which  our  arms  had  shed  on  Buonaparte  ;  but  now  that  he 
has  himself  forfeited  that  glory,  it  would  be  too  much  to  continue 
the  servile  agents  of  his  crimes.  Let  us  cast  out  this  oppressor,  as 
the  other  nations  have  already  rejected  him.  Let  it  not  be  said  of 
us.  They  butchered  the  best  and  the  most  virtuous  of  their  kings ; 
they  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life,  and  they  now  shed  the  last  drop 
c(  their  blood,  they  sacrifice  the  very  wreck  of  France,  to  maintain 
a  foreigner  on  the  throne,  whom  they  themselves  abhor.  By  what 
argument  could  our  once  fickle  country  defend,  in  this  respect,  her 
abominable  constancy  ?  We  must  confess  that  we  are  charmed  by 
atrocities ;  that  we  are  conciliated  by  crimes ;  that  we  are  gratified 
by  tyranny.  Oh !  if  foreign  nations,  wearied  by  our  stubborn  in- 
fatuation, should  deliver  us  up  to  this  madman  ;  if  we  could  be  so 
degraded  as  to  purchase,  with  a  part  of  our  territory,  the  infamy  of 
cherishing  in  our  own  breasts  the  dispenser  of  plagues  ai^d  the 
scourge  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  hide  our  heads  in  the  wilderne^, 
to  forget  our  language  and  our  name,  and  to  blot  the  memory  of 
France  from  the  annals  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  act  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country ;  let  us  con- 
sider that  our  fate  is  in  our  own  hands  ;  a  single  word  may  restore 
us  to  glory  and  peace,  and  to  the  friendship  of  other  nations ;  or  it 
may  plunge  us  into  a  slavery  the  most  appalling,  and  the  most  dis- 
graceful. liCt  us  re-establish  the  monarchy  of  Clons,  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Louis,  and  of  Henry  IV.  llie  Bourbons  are  the 
governors  best  suited  to  our  unhappy  situation  :  their  benignant 
hands  alone  can  heal  our  wounds.  The  moderation  and  patriot- 
ism of  their  sentiments,  their  own  reverses,  seem  to  point  them  out 
to  an  exhausted  kingdom,  sinking  under  struggles  and  misfortunes. 
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With  them  all  will  become  legitimate,  and  all  is  iUe^timate  without 
them.  Their  presence  alooe  will  revive  that  social  order  whereof 
they  are  the  pledge  and  the  symbol.  They  are  brave  and  illustrioufl 
gentlemen ;  as  genuine  Frenchmen  as  ourselves,  or  even  more  so. 
These  chiefs  of  the  Fleurs-de-Lys  were  always  renovmed  for  their 
patriotic  sense  of  honor  (loyauti) :  they  seem  to  be  so  firmly  en- 
grafted on  the  national  stock,  as  to  form  a  part  of  France  ;  and,  like 
the  air  and  the  sun,  to  be  essential  to  her  vital  prosperity. 

But  though  peace  would  accompany  the  Bourbons,  and  our 
too-protracted  revolution  would  be  effectually  quelled,  the  return 
of  Buonaparte  would  plunge  us  into  endless  calamity.  Can  the 
most  vivid  imagination  picture  the  writhing  convulsions  of  thii 
monster,  pent  up  in  narrow  limits,  and  no  longer  able  to  gorge  his 
appetites  with  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of  Europe  i  Can  we 
bear  to  contemplate  him  restrained  within  a  dishonored  and  mined 
court,  exhausting  all  the  fury  of  his  turbulent  nature  on  his  Frencb 
subjects  ?  Buonaparte  is  not  changed  :  he  will  never  change.  He 
i;\ilt  always  invent  projects,  laws,  and  absurd,  inconsistent,  and 
illegal  decrees  :  he  will  always  torture  us  :  he  will  always  hold  our 
lives,  our  liberty,  and  our  property,  at  his  pleasure.  Until  he  can 
trouble  the  world  anew,  he  will  be  occupied  with  the  ruio  of  our 
families.  Slaves  as  we  should  be  in  the  midst  of  the  enfranchised 
world,  the  objects  of  every  people's  contempt,  it  will  be  the  last 
point  of  degradation  not  to  feel  our  abject  misery ;  and  to  slumber, 
like  Eastern  slaves,  till  greeted  with  the  firman  and  the  bovvstriiig. 

Surely,  surely,  it  will  not  be  thus.  We  have  a  legitimate  prince« 
who  inherits  our  native  blood,  educated  among  ourselves^  known  tO| 
and  familiar  with  us  all ;  possessing  our  manners,  our  tastes,  and  our 
habits  ;  in  whose  behalf  we  have  prayed  to  Heaven  in  our  child- 
hood ;  whose  name  is  on  the  lips  of  our  children ;  and  whose  an- 
cestors lived  and  died  with  ours.  Because  we  have  exiled  our 
native  princes,  should  France  be  regarded  as  a  forfeit,  and  belong 
to  the  Corsican  as  alienated  property  ?  Oh,  in  the  name  of  God, 
let  us  not  be  guilty  of  such  disloyalty  as  to  disinherit  our  liege 
lord,  and  to  resign  his  bed  to  the  first  vulgar  passenger.  If  the 
line  of  our  ancient  masters  was  extinct,  the  lowest  of  our  country* 
men  would  be  preferable  to  Buonaparte :  we  should  at  least  shuQ 
the  disgrace  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
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I  have  now  only  to  prove,  that  the  recal  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon is  as  necessary  to  all  Europe  as  it  is  to  France. 


OF  THE  ALLIES, 

If  we  argue  at  first  with  a  reference  to  persons,  is  there  any  man 
existing  that  would  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  Buonaparte  i  Is  it 
not  both  hb  policy  and  his  inclination  to  sport  with  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  to  consider  good  faith  as  a  chimera,  and  as  the  proof  of  n 
narrow  intellect  ?  das  he  observed  one  of  the  treaties  that  he  has 
made  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe  ?  He  has  always 
gained  his  most  usjsful  acquisitions  by  infringing  some  article  of 
these  treaties  during  a  state  of  peace.  He  has  seldom  evacuated  a 
plabe  diat  he  ought  to  have  given  up ;  ai:id  even  now  that  he  b 
vanquhibed^  he  occupies  some  fortresses  ^n  Germany,  which  bear 
testimony  to  his  unprincipled  rapine  and  his  undeviating  fabehbod. 

But,  ''he  will  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to  renew  his  outrages?" 
You  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  weaken  him  by  dbmembering  France, 
by  retaining  the  frontier  places  for  a  term  of  years,  by  exacting  the 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  by  forcing  him  to  maintain  but  a 
moderate  army>  and  to  abolish  the  conscription  :  these  precautions 
will  be  fruitless.  Again  I  say,  Buonaparte  b  not  changed.  Ad- 
versity will  not  instruct  him,  because  his  mind  was  not  equal  to 
his  prosperity.  He  will  secretly  plan  his  vengeance ;  and  after  two 
or  three  years'  repose,  when  the  coalition  is  dissolved,  and  each 
power  is  at  rest  in  its  territories,  he  will  suddenly  call  us  to  arms, 
will  embody  the  growth  of  our  population,  possess  himself  of  the 
fortresses,  and  again  pour  a  torrent  of  desolation  on  Germany. 
Even  at  present  he  dares  to  talk  of  burning  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich  :  however  feeble,  he  still  tries  to  grasp  his  prey.  Can  the 
Russians  repair  with  sufficient  speed  from  the  banks  of  the  Borys* 
thenes  to  effect  another  salvation  of  Europe  ?  Can  this  wonderful 
coalition,  urged  on  by  twenty-five  years  of  suffering,  be  readily 
renewed,  when  all  its  links  have  been  broken  i  Will  'not  Buona- 
parte find  means  to  corrupt  some  ministers,  to  deceive  some 
priuces;  to  revive  ancient  jealousies,  and  to  interest  in  bis  favor 
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some  nations  who  will  be  so  misguided  as  to  fight  under  bis  ban- 
ners i  Lastly^  if  any  of  the  princes  who  now  reign  should  be  no 
longer  on  the  throne^  may  not  a  change  in  this  respect  produce  also 
a  change  of  political  opinion  f  But  is  it  indeed  to  be  supposed, 
that  powers  so  often  deceived  should  again  relapse  into  a  fatal 
security  ?  How  !  have  they  forgotten  the  pride  of  this  adventurer, 
who  has  insulted  them  so  outrageously,  who  has  boasted  of  having 
Kings  to  wait  in  his  anti-chamber,  who  issued  his  commaads  to 
crowned  heads,  who  stationed  his  spies  about  their  persons,  and 
openly  declared,  that  before  ten  years  were  elapsed,  his  own  dynasty 
would  be  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  ?  Should  Kipgs  negociate 
with  one  who  has  loaded  them  with  insults,  on  which  no  private  in- 
dividual could  bear  to  reflect  ?  A  lovely  Queen  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe  by  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  her  virtues, 
^nd  he  hastened  her  death  by  the  meanest  and  most  dastardly  insults. 
The  respect  due  to  kings,  and  the  decencies  of  life,  forbid  mt  to 
repeat  the  calumnies,  the  brutal  ribaldry,  the  coarse  deiigi^,  that 
"  he  has  poured  on  those  kiitgs  and  ministers  who  are  now  to  decide 
his  fate.  If  they  despise  these  insults  on  their  own  account,  they 
should  at  least  not  overlook  them,  as  they  regard  the  majesty  and 
the  interests  of  Kings;  they  should  teach  mankind  to  respect 
them,  they  should  break  the  sword  of  the  usurper,  and  annul  for 
ever  that  execrable  right  of  conquest,  whereon  the  pride  and  the 
empire  of  Buonaparte  relied  for  support. 

After  these  considerations,  there  arc  others  of  a  higher  nature, 
which  ought  alone  to  influence  the  combined  powers  to  abolish  the 
sovereignty  of  Buonapavte. 

It  is  expedient  for  the  repose  of  nations,  for  the  lives  and  families 
of  sovereigns,  for  the  safety  of  their  crowns,  that  no  man,  bom  in 
the  inferior  classes  of  society,  should  be  allowed  to  seat  himself 
witli  impunity  on  the  throne  of  his  master,  to  take  his  rank  among 
legitimate  sovereigns,  to  treat  them  as  brethren,  and  to  maidtain 
himself  against  the  legitimate  right  of  birth,  by  the  power  of  those 
revolutions  which  have  raised  him.  If  this  example  should  be 
once  generally  recognised,  no  monarch  can  possess  his  crown  in 
safety.  If  the  throne  of  Clovis,  at  a  period  of  civilisation,  ean  be 
transmitted  to  a  Corsican,  while  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  are 
wandering  about  the  earth,  no  King  can  be  certain  that  he  will 
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reigii  to-morrow.  Let  us  beware  in  time :  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  for  the  most  part  organized  in  the  same  state  of  mwBh 
ners  and  the  same  ages :  all  kings  are  united  in  a  kind  of  brother* 
hood  by  the  Christian  religion  and  traditional  reverence.  If  this . 
great  system  should  be  once  disjointed,  and  new  families  seated  oa 
several  thrones,  to  introduce  other  manners,  other  principles,  and 
other  ideas,  it  is  all  over  with  ancient  Europe  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  all  the  present  race  of  sovereigns  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  general  revolution.  Kings  ought  therefore  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  as  they  would  those  of  their 
own  family.  But  nature,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  kings,  should 
plead  in  their  favor.  ^Fliere  is  not  a  monarch  of  Europe  who  has 
not  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  in  his  veins,  and  who  ought  not  to 
regard  them  as  unfortunate  and  illustrious  kinsmen.  Subjects  have 
been  already  taught  the  seducing  lesson,  that  thrones  may  be 
shaken ;  and  kings  should  convince  them  that  if  thrones  may  totter, 
they  can  never  be  overthrown;  but  that  crowns,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  are  independent  of  successful  crime^  or  of  the 
award  of  fortune. 

The  welfare  of  civilised  Europe  also  requires  that  France, 
whose  genius  and  situation  make  her  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
Couth  lent,  should  be  happy,  florishing,  and  at  peace ;  she  can  only 
be  so  under  her  ancient  kings.  Any  other  government  would  only 
prolong  those  convulsions  which  are  felt  throughout  the  globe. 
The  Bourbons  alone,  by  the  elevation  of  their  birth,  by  the  legality 
of  their  rights,  and  the  moderation  of  their  character,  can  guarantee 
fhe  performance  of  treatie**,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  mankind. 

In  the  reigns  of  tyrants,  all  the  laws  of  morality  are  suspended; 
as  m  England  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  which  secures  the 
Kberty  of  the  subject,  is  suspended  in  times  of  public  danger. 
Every  one  knows  that  he  is  acting  wrong,  that  he  is  treading  in  a 
wrong  path  ;  but  every  one  submits  to  oppression,  and  obeys  its 
mandates.  Men  even  act  with  a  perverted  integrity,  and  strictly 
obey  the  most  nefarious  commands.  The  excuse  is,  that  better 
times  will  come,  apd  that  they  will  recover  their  right  of  liberty 
and  virtue  ;  that  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  evil  times, 
as  they  pass  through  seasons  of  adversity.  But  while  these  better 
days  live  pnly  in  hope,  the  tyrant  acts  his  will ;  he  is  obeyed ;  he 
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tnay  drag  a  whole  people  to  the  contest,  oppress  them  at  his  plea- 
sure,  and  demand  evety  sacrifice.  With  a  legitimate  prince  this  is 
impracticable :  the  whole  nation,  swayed  by  a  legal  sceptre,  enjoys 
die  possession  of  its  rights  and  the  practice  of  its  virtues.  If  the 
king  wished  to  trespass  beyond  bis  power,  he  would  find  himself 
beset  with  obstacles;  every  legal  assembly  would  remonstrate^ 
every  individual  would  make  his  comments ;  the  monarch  would 
hear  himself  opposed  by  the  principles  of  liberty,  reason,  con* 
science.  Thus  it  is  that  Buonaparte,  if  he  possessed  a  single  vil* 
lage  in  France,  would  be  more  formidable  to  Europe  than  the 
Bourbons,  though  their  dominions  bordered  the  Rhine. 

But  can  the  confederated  kings  doubt  the  real  sentiments  of 
France  i  Do  they  think  that  they  could  have  reached  the  Louvre 
so  easily,  if  the  French  had  not  viewed  them  as  their  deliverers  ? 
Did  they  not  observe  conviucing  proofs  of  this  feeling  in  every 
town  that  they  entered  i  What  has  been  the  theme  of  discourse  for 
the  last  six  months?  Where  are  the  Bourbomf  where  are  our 
princes?  are  they  coming?  Oh!  that  we  could  see  but  one  white 
standard !  On  the  pther  side,  all  hearts  overflow  with  bitterness 
towards  the  usurper.  Such  is  the  horror  he  inspires,  that  it  even 
countervailed  in  the  minds  of  a  warlike  people,  the  dislike  of  an 
enemy's  presence,  and  they  preferred  a  temporary  invasion  to  the 
risk  of  protecting  Buonaparte  during  his  life.  If  our  armies  fought 
under  him,  let  us  admire  their  courage  and  lament  their  misfortunes; 
they  loathe  the  tyrant,  perhaps  more  than  the  rest  of  the  French ; 
but  they  are  bound  by  an  oath,  and  French  soldiers  esteem  honor 
more  than  life.  The  sight  of  the  military  standard  confirms  their 
fidelity.  From  the  times  of  our  ancestors,  the  Francs,  until  the 
present  aera,  the  soldiers  of  France  have  entered  into  a  holy  com- 
pact, and  are,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  wedded  to  their  swords. 
Let  us  not  then  mistake  the  devotion  of  honor  for  the  love  of 
slavery.  Our  brave  warriors  are  impatient  to  be  released  from 
their  engagements.  Let  the  French  and  the  Allies  acknowlec^e 
our  legitimate  princes,  and  the  army,  absolved  from  its  oath,  will 
inunediately  range  itself  under  that  unsullied  standard,  so  fre- 
quently the  witness  ot  our  triumphs,  sometimes  of  our  defeats, 
alwaya  of  our  valor,  and  never  of  our  disgrace. 

The  allied  monarchs  will  have  no  obstacle  to  encounter,  if  tbej 
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"Will  resort  to  the  only  measure  by  which  the  repose  of  France  and 
that  of  Europe  can  be  secured.  They  ought  to  be  contented  witk 
the  triumph  of  their  arms.  We,  the  French  nation,  ought  only  to 
consider  their  triumphs  as  the  warning  of  Providence,  which 
chastens  without  abasing  us.  We  may  assert  with  confidence, 
that  our  partial  humiliation  could  only  occur  in  the  reign  of  an 
adventurer,  and  could  never  have  happened  under  our  legitimate 
princes.  The  allied  Kings  should  aspire  to  a  more  solid  and  per- 
manent glory.  Let  them' repair  with  their  guards  to  the  principal 
scene  of  our  revolution ;  let  them  celebrate  funeral  honors  on  the 
spot  which  beheld  the  murder  of  Louis  XV  L  and  Antoinette ;  let 
this  synod  of  Kings,  their  hands  on  the  altar,  and  surrounded  by 
the  French  people,  kneeling  and  in  tears,  proclaim  Louis  XVIII. 
King  of  France  :  thus  will  they  present  to  Europe  the  noblest  ex- 
ample diat  she  ever  witnessed,  and  will  acquire  a  glory  that  time 
itself  cannot  impair. 

But  part  of  these  events  are  already  accomplished.  Miracles 
have  sprung  from  each  other.  Paris,  like  Athens,  has  seen  foreign- 
ers within  her  walls,  whose  conduct  has  proved  their  regard  for  the 
memory  of  her  illustrious  men.  Eighty  thousand  victorious  sol- 
diers reposed  among  our  citizens,  without  disturbing  their  slumbers, 
without  the  slightest  violence,  without  a  shout  of  triumph.  Tliey 
are  deliverers,  and  not  conquerors.  Eternal  honor  to  those  sovc« 
reigns,  who  have  left  on  record  so  noble  a  precedent  of  moderation 
in  victory !  What  injuries  had  they  to  avenge !  But  they  did  not 
confound  the  French  with  their  tyrant  oppressor.  They  have  al- 
ready gained  the  reward  of  their  magnanimity.  They  have  been 
welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  as  if  they  had  been  our  native 
monarchs.  We  shall  soon  behold  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV. ; 
they  will  come  under  illustrious  auspices ;  Alexander  is  not  un- 
mindful that  the  contract  of  marriage  between  the  Duke  and  Du- 
chess of  Angouleme  is  reposited  in  tlie  archives  of  Russia.  He 
has  faithfully  preserved  the  last  public  act  of  our  legitimate 
government ;  he  has  placed  it  among  our  public  documents,  where 
we  will  also  preserve  the  narrative  of  his  entrance  into  Paris,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  actions  that  history  can  boast. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  sovereign  who  is  making  the  most 
painful  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  kings  and  to  the  repose  of  the 
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^orld :  let  bis  virtues  as  a  moDarch  and  a  fathet*  find  their  weO^ 
earned  reward  in  the  sympathj,  the  gratitude,  and  the  admiratioB 
of  the  French. 

.Frenchmen !  friends,  cOEbpanions  in  misfortune,  let  us  forget  our 
dissensions,  our  enmities,  and  our  errors,  in  order  td  nve  our  coun- 
try ;  let  us  embrace  over  its  beloved  ruins^  Let  thef  heir  of  Heory 
IV.  and  Louis  XiV.  come  to  rescue  us  from  our  de|;radation  ;  let 
him  wipe  away  the  tears  from  all  eyes,  restore  happintes  to  his  sub* 
jccts  and  children,  and  cover  our  wounds  with  the  pat^hial  mantle 
of  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  rent  by  our  infatuation.  Ijet  us  re- 
flect that  all  the  evils  we  experience,  the  loss  of  our  property,  of 
our  armies,  the  embarrassments  of  invasion,  the  slaught^  of  our . 
children,  the  disorder  and  disunion  of  all  France,  the  loss  of  onr 
liberty-^that  all  these  inflictions  proceed  from  one  man,  and  that 
to  one  man  we  shall  owe  the  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  that  will 
contrast  them.  Let  us  then  make  our  country  ring  throughout 
w  ith  the  cry  of  our  salvation ;  the  cry  which  rallied  our  fatliers  in 
defeat,  and  cheered  them  in  victory,  and  which  M'ill  now  be  tli% 
pledge  of  our  peace  and  happiness—* 

Long  live  the   King!!! 
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appentitj:* 


To  THE  EdITOK  of  THE  "  JoUENAL  DE  PaRIs/' 

Sir, 

Many  persons  haVe  expressed  surprise,  that,  while  treat- 
ibg,  in  my  last  work,  of  those  generous  allies  who  have  come  to  our 
deliverance,  fhave  not  taken  notice  of  England.  I  allow  It,  Sir; 
and  I  am  indeed  concerned  at  this  involuntary  omission ;  but  I  reljr 
for  excuse  on  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  majestic  spectacle  that 
was  passing  before  our  eyes,  and  on  the  haste  incident  to  a  Work 
completed  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  no  less  sudden  than  in- 
credible. 

It  was  but  natural  tliat,  during  the  first  transport  of  our  emanci- 
pation, our  gratitude  should  be  solely  directed  to  those  august 
Princes  whom  we  first  beheld  within  our  walls.  We  were,  not 
unreasonably,  struck  with  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander,  and  of 
the  successor  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  we  shall  always  hold 
them  in  grateful  remembrance.  Nor  was  it  without  a  feeling  of 
sympathy,  mingled  with  admiration,  that  we  surveyed  the  Austrian 
Generalissimo,  who  reminds  us  of  the  great  sacrifices  of  his  wor- 
thy and  virtuous  master.  The  other  sovereign  members  of  tlib 
pious  confederacy  will  be  always  dear  to  France,  for  the  love  that 
they  bear  to  our  monarch,  and  the  hatred  that  they  have  vowed 
towards  our  tyrant.  But,  Sir,  tliere  is  not  a  single  Frenchman 
who  can  forget  our  obligations  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
and  to  the  generous  people  that  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to 
our  deliverauce.  The  banners  of  Elizabeth  waved  in  the  cause  of 
Henry  IV.,  they  appear  once  more  in  the  squadrons  that  restore 
Louis  XVIII.  to  his  country. 

We  are  too  susceptible  of  real  glory  not  to  admire  that  illustri- 
ous Wellington,  whose  virtues  and  talents  so  powerfully  emulate 
those  of  our  own  Turenne.  Can  we  restrain  our  tears,  when  we 
see  this  truly  great  man,  during  our  retreat  from  Portugal,  offer  his 
soldiers  a  reward  of  two  guineas  for  the  life  of  every  French  pri- 
soner/   By  the  moral  influence  of  his  character,  even  more  than 
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by  the  strictness  of  military  disciplioe,  he  most  wonderfully  re- 
pressed, oil  his  entrance  into  our  provincet^  both  the  resentment  of 
the  Portuguese  and  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Spaniards ;  and 
still  more,  the  first  cry  of  Loptg  live  the  King,  which  roused  our 
unhappy  country  from  her  supineness,  was  countenanced  by.  his 
protection.  Instead  of  a  captive  King  of  France,  the  modem 
<  Black  Prince  escorted  to  Bourdeaux  a  French  King  delivered  from 
persecution.  When  King  John  was  conducted  to  London,  he  was 
so  touched  at  the  generosity  of  Edward,  that  he  conceived  a  regard 
for  his  conquerors,  and  returned  to  die  in  the  land  of  bis  capUvity, 
as  if  he  had  foreseen  that  England  would  be  hereafter  the  last  aij- 
luni  of  his  remotest  offspring,  and  that  the  descendants  of  Talbot 
and  Cbandos  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  protect  the  outlawed 
posterity  of  Ia  Hire  and  of  De  Guesclin. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  very  bumble,  and  very  obedient  servant, 

DE  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


AN 


APPEAL 


TO 


ICJe   JLegiglature, 


FOR 


THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  ACT 


REGULATING  THE  MARRIAGE 


og 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 


im 


^ Such  an  ACT, 

**  As  from  the  bgdjr  of  cootrfKtioD  plucks 

^  The  very  soul — '■ >.  

**  Calls  Virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off* the  rose 
**  From  the  fair  fiorebcad  of  mi  inojoceot  l49w^, 
^  And  sets  a  blister  there." 

Hahlbt. 


ORIGINAL. 


a 


V 1«14. 


AN 


APPEAL, 


Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


It  is  not  the  least  engaging  feature  of  the  present  times 
that  they  afford  us  a  noble  opportunity  of  rational  improve- 
ment. Aftef  the  first  clamoKt)u$  expressions  of  unruly  joy 
are  over,  and  we  have  become  fully  convinced  that  the 
marvellous  events  of  the  present  year  are  not  a  vision  too 
bright  to  be  substantial,  we  ^hall  begin  in  judicious  and 
temperate  reformation  to  feel  the  charming  consciousness 
that  the  world  is  again  at  peace.  Numerous  and  ennobling 
will  be  the  objects  to  which  the  ruling  spirits  of  our  country 
will  direct  their  attention.  The  claims  of  the  catholics— 
the  education  of  the  poor— Khe  regulations  of  the  police— 
the  constitution  of  parliament— and  the  severer  enactments 
of  our  criminal  code — all  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  state,  will  receive  the  patient  investiga- 
tion  of  lofty  minds,  no  longer  distracted  with  the  details  of 
slaughter,  nor  harassed  by'  preparations  for  conflict. 
Among  these  subjects  of  legislative  attention,  there  is  on^ 
whose  claims,  immediately  and  nearly  as  they  affea  die 
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welfare  of  the  people,  are  yet  more  closely  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  royalty.  There  is  a  class  of  nobility,  and 
those  of  the  first  order,  who  come  with  the  most  powerful 
demands  upon  British  justice,  and  whose  cause  is  left  to 
make  its  own  appeal  to  the  gaierosity,  the  chivalry  and 
the  domestic  feeling  of  our  national  character.  It  surely 
cannot,  at  such  a  time,  be  made  in  vain. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  anticipated  that  I  allude 
to  the  act  whereby  the  royal  family  are  excluded  from 
marriage  with  any  individuals  of  a  rank  inferior  to  their  own ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  situation  of  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  blood  royal  that  I  wish  to  awaken  their  attention. 
This  singular  restriction  ?s  favored  by  none  of  those  kindly 
prejudices  which  would  preserve  the  mouldering  relics  of 
antiquity,  when  reason  calls  for  their  destruction.  It  is  the 
strange  anomaly  of  a  late  and  of  an  enlightened  age.  It 
is  therefore  most  fairly  open  to  an  investigation,  which 
cannot' fail  to  be  deeply  uiteresting ;  from  the  high  situation 
of  the  suffering  parties ;  from  the  disinterestedness  with 
which  we  espouse  their  cause,  and  from  its  near  connexion 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  amiable  feelings  of  our  nature. 

At  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  much  to  excite  a 
species  of  wonder,  bordering  on  astonishment.  A  large 
body  of  our  fellow  subjects  are  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  the  state,  because  their  religious  principles  are  supposed 
to  render  them  involuntarily  hostile  to  its  welfare:  and  their 
case  becomes  the  object  of  universal  uiterest,  and  of  very 
general  commiseration.  The  nation  is  agitated  and  divided 
by  the  mighty  subject ;  orators,  the  most  distinguished  that 
Britain  ever  knew,  seize,  with  avidity  upon  the  theme,  and 
rouse  every  human  emotion  by  their  indignant  and  their 
melting  eloquence ;  it  becomes  the  leading  object  of  con- 
tending parties ;  and  it  is  carried  into  all  the  walks,  and 
mingles  with  all  the  sympathies  of  domestic  life.    Yet  here 
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tr€  a  rank  of  persons,  for  no  crime,  nao  tct^  and  no  opinittk 
Of  their  ovn^  without  even  the  semblanoe  of  a  duirge; 
deprived  by  act  of  parliament  of  what  is  far  more  valttbk 
than  the  highest  of  human  dignities ;  cut  oflT  from  die  most 
cheering  part  of  the  birth-right  which  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  lis  all ;  denied  the  exercise  of  affections  triiich  shoidd 
be  free  as  the  common  air ;  and  no  one  is  heard  to  9jm^ 
pathize  with  their  condition.  And  yet  to  add  to  the  hard- 
ship of  this  most  cruel  of  all  disqualifications,  the  peraofn 
on  whom  it  operates  are  the  children  of  our  mooardi ; 
whose  every  action  is  exposed  to  the  severe  censure  of  aB 
vdio  foolishly  envy  greatness ;  and  who,  for  the  mere  mis- 
fortune of  being  bom  princes,  are  exclude  from  the  most 
universal  and  the  most  precious  rights  of  men.  It  is  ny 
present  object  to  show  that  there  is  no  principle  of  judickM 
policy  to  warrant  this  strange  inconsistency,  but  (bat  io 
effects  are  as  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  die  people^ 
as  they  are  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  their  princes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  law,  thus  nar« 
rowly  restricting  the  boundaries  within  which  the  royal 
family  may  engage  in  marriage,  must,  whether  it  produce 
alliances  of  mere  convenience,  or  totally  prevent  any  unicHi 
from  being  formed,  preclude  all  the  advantages  which  the 
tenderer  affections  of  our  nature  confer  upon  man.  If  we 
range  through  the  whole  compass  of  the  mind,  we  shall 
discover  no  principle  which  tends  so  powerfully  to  purify 
and  exak  it,  as  that  tender  and  virtuous  attachment  which 
Our  princes  and  their  sisters  are  forbidden  to  indulge.  If 
we  trace  it  from  the  first  dawnings  of  early  hope,  its  iM^ath- 
ings  of  delightful  and  indistinct  emotions,  tiirough  all  its 
varieties  of  beauty ;  the  pore  enchantment  it  throws  orm 
the  rugged  paths  of  goodness ;  the  geniad  mdlowatSB  it 
sheds  upon  the  heart ;  and  the  universal  benevolence  of 
wfakh  it  is  the  spring  i  to  the  commeiicemfiiit  of  ks  wan 
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even  course  of  domestic  felicity,  we  shall  feel  that  it  is  no 
less  beneficial  in  softening  the  asperities  of  our  own  sex, 
than  in  dignifying  and  sheltering  the  graces  of  those  who 
most  need  our  Idndness.     What  then  can  be  more  perni- 
cious to  the  mind  of  a  youth,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a 
court  fluttering  around  him,  than,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  his  powers  and  his  passions  are  unfolding,  to  inform 
him  that  the  fairest  rewards  of  virtue  are  withheld  from  his 
reach ;  that  his  gratifications  must  be  either  irregulav  or 
iHioUy  suppressed ;  and  that  his  only  prospect  of  marriage  is 
a  dreary  anticipation  of  misery.     We  root  from  the  heart 
kt  loveliest  flower,  and  we  plant  a  weed  in  its  place.     We 
blast  the  perennial  stock  on  which  the  noblest  and  brightest 
qualities  might  easily  have  been  implanted :  and  thus  from 
cold  and  miscalculating  policy,  we  deprive  of  the  most  purify- 
ing ^d  hallowed  emotions  those  who  stand  most  iii  need  of 
their  influence.    The  royal  family  are  placed  by  birth 
above  the  salutary  control  of  that  mutual  vigilance  exerted 
by  opinion  in  the  middling  ranks  of  the  people ;  they  are 
so  elevated,  from  extrinsic  circumstances,  that  they  have 
little  room  for  the  stirrings  of  generous  ambition,  and  small 
space  for  the  aspirations  of  hope.    The  common  motives 
of  interest  cannot  sway  them  to  rectitude ;  they  must  be 
actuated,  if  at  all,  by  nobler  and  more  abstracted  principles. 
But  for  these  purest  springs  of  all  that  is  most  divine  in  our 
nature^  a  court  is  manifestly  not  the  most  genial  soil.    All 
that  is  mighty  in  the  character  is  too  likely  to  be  rdaxed 
by  the  cares  and  vanities  of  so  elevated  a  region ;  and  all  its 
stronger  features  annihilated  by  too  exquisite  a  polishing. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  kindlier'  suid  stronger  of  our  good 
affections  which  must  nourish  in  the  soul  diat  fine  and  ro- 
mantic feeling  of  generous  ardor,  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
may  soar  fisur  above  the  eminence  of  its  rank,  and  Ae  un- 
h«dthj  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Surely 
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then,  it  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  anomalies  of  legislation  to 
snatch  the  hallowed  shield  from  the  breslst  which  is  most 
vuhierable,  because  from  its  high  place  it  is  most  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  temptation  ;  and  to  do  its  utmost  to  ren- 
der those  vicious  to  whom  the  nation  looks  for  examples 
of  virtue. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  negative  part  of  the  evil,  iaid 
that  branch  of  it  only  which  aflfects  the  moral  worth  of  the 
noble  personages  themselves  ;  a  much  wider  class  of  mis- 
chief yet  remains  to  be  considered.  The  act,  in  question. 
Compels  those  on  whom  it  presses  either  to  marry  without 
attachment,  or  to  remain  wholly  destitute  of  domestic  com^ 
forts.  In  the  former  case,  an  enormous  weight  of  misery 
will  probably  be  endured  without  in  the  least  diminishing 
the  temptations  of  vice.  We  must  probably  Jsee  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  manners  in  the  bridal  retinue,  whiclf  will 
^gr^  the  impurities  and  frivolity  of  dissipated  courts  on 
the  sincere  and  generous  spirit  of  Britons.  The  dan- 
ger of  misery  and  contention  between  the  parties  themselves 
is  very  great,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  spontaneoi]^ 
tenderness,  but  from  th^  difference  of  education,  of  haUts, 
and  of  feelings*  It  is  really  dreadful  to  imagine  the  real 
sorrow  that  might  be  varnished  over  with  splendid  tinsel, 
and  while  all  is  smiling  around— -while  stars,  coronets  and 
jewels  mingle  with  roses  and  laurels  in  everlasting  profusion 
— to  think  what  harrowing  sensations  may  lurk  with- 
in  the  leading  figures  of  the  pageant.  To  be  united  to  an 
object  who  cannot  inspire  affection-— who  must  daily  be 
viewed  with  disgust  as  a  bar  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  who 
has  been  the  source  of  her  distre8s,-ris  surely  a  punishment 
little  inferior  to  that  inflicted  by  Mezentius.  To  be  at 
once  perpetually  wretched,  and  the  perpetual  cause  of 
wretchedness,  is  the  peculiar  lot  of  partners  in  a  union  of , 
mere  state  policy.    But  if  the  condition  of  a  prince  be  thus 
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unenviable,  that  of  a  royal  female  must  be  hr  'more  dfetress- 
ing.  If  we  only  attempt  to  imagine  one  of  our  own 
princesses  thus  imequally  allied—separated  from  all  other 
connexions  who  might  console  her — doomed  to  seek  a 
father,  mother,  brethren  all  in  a  husband,  and  to  find  her- 
self unable  to  feel  or  inspire  an  affection  which  should  have 
been  her  only  earthly  blessing — ^we  shall  feel  that  the  deso- 
late situation  of  such  a  woman  exceeds  all  our  boldest  con- 
ceptions of  human  anguish.  And  this  sorrow  is  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  life  endures.  But  the  mischiefs  will  not 
die  with  the  parties  on  whom  the  hand  of  sorrow  has  thus 
heavily  been  laid :  they  will  be  entailed  by  bad  education 
and  bad  example  oa  their  children,  and  these  moving  about 
in  the  very  thickest  splendor  of  rank,  will  diffuse  the 
contagion,  through  a  thousand  channels,  to  the  very  heart 
of  th%  state,  the  yet  nearly  unpolluted  multitude  in  the  mid- 
dling orders  of  society.  We  pause  at  the  sight  of 
this  dreadful  accumulation  of  evils,  and  ask  by  what  stem 
necessity  the  laws  of  England  were  formed  so  as  to  pro- 
iJ6ce  them  ?  Th(B  answer  is  very  simple,  the  parents  were 
rendered  miserable  because  they  were  bom  princes,  their 
families  made  corrupt  in  order  that  .the  royal  blood  might 
be  preserved  pure,  and  the  morals  of  the  nation  degraded 
in  order  that  its  dignity  might  be  maintained  and  its  ma- 
jesty preserved  inviolate. 

After  this  very  slight  view  of  the  subject  we  shall  na- 
turally be  led  to  inquire,  what  compensations  are  offered 
to  these  victims  on  the  altars  of  court  etiquette  and  of  fe- 
mily  pride  ?  May  they  not  seek  some  consolation  in  the 
splendid  garlands  in  which  they  are  arrayed  ?  Are  not  the 
grandeur  and  the  gaiety  of  their  rank,  and  the  vast  treasure 
which  fills  their  coffers  so  dazzling  as  to  render  them  in- 
sensible to  the  loss  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  has  been  stolen 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  ?    Strange  to  relate,  we 
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hare  been  tpanng  and  niggardly  even  in  our  tinsel,  tm  lisfe 
taken  from  the  first  fiunily  in  our  country  all  that  is  most 
worth  Uving  for,  we  have  done  all  we  could  do  to  render 
ifadbr  hearts  a  desart,  and  we  give  them  in  return  a  paltry 
and  miserable  pensbn,  totally  unworthy  of  the  British  name, 
and  compel  them  to  a  perpetual  and  most  painful  struggle 
between  the  elevation  of  their  natures  and  the  narrow  limtts 
of  their  fortune.     Our  princesses  are  left  to  sigh  for  repose 
beneath  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  of  a  court  without  any 
cf  that  protection  which  should  shelter  and  console  them, 
or  any  of  those  amiable  charities  which  keep  the  springs  of 
delight  pure  amidst  all  the  changes  of  fortune ;  or  they  sat 
committed  to  the  care  of  fordgn  potentates,  and  left  to  all 
the  wretchedness  which  neglect  and  even  cruelty  can  inflict 
ta  a  solitary  and  a  deserted  female.    If  under  circum- 
stances like  these  they  should  be  con^Ued  to  retaliate,  or 
if  their  brothers  should  be  driven  into  the  very  thickest  of 
dissipation,  we  know  on  whom  the  responsibility  will  rest — 
we  feel,  with  awe,  that  such  victims  to  our  laws  would  be 
^^  more  »nned  against  than  sinning/'  and  we  should  sdSa 
iind  the  just  retribution  sent  home  by  the  diflfusion  of  heart- 
less pleasui^e  into  the  bosoms  of  our  families.     It  m  die 
strange  enactments  of  our  legislature  which  would  thus 
have  made  the  clearest  light  of  heaven  serve  to  lead  the 
noblest  nature  astray,  which  might  have  gaitly  conducted 
them  through  pleasant  and  honorable  paths  to  those  sweet 
and  lulled  abodes  of  domestic  repose 

^  Where  blooms  a  deathless  flow'r 
''  Which  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise." ' 

But  it  will  be  said  by  those  who  will  still  defend  the 
propriety  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  that  by  admitting 
marriages  only  with  the  royal  families  of  the  conti- 
nent  we  strengthen  our  polidcal  relations,    and    inter- 

*  Wordsworth. 
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weave  oar  interests  vnth  those  of  foreign  powers. 
Now,  in  the  first  place9  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  would  at  ail  diminish  the  probability 
of  such  alliances.  The  modves  which  now  recommend 
them  would  still  exist,  and  they  would  only  be  resisted 
in  cases  where  the  heart  was  indisposed  to  the  union—- cases 
in  which  nothmg  but  bitterness  and  misery  could  be  expect- 
ed from  its  completion.  The  absence  of  compulsion  would 
rather  promote  than  retard  the  objects  it  now  aima  at 
effecting.  Besides,  after  all,  admitting  it  to  be  otherwise, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  real  benefit  would 
result  firom  the  increase  of  this  species  of  connexion* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  domesdc  contests  might  become 
the  pretext  for  renewing  a  system  of  warfare,  and  all 
Europe  be  again  embroiled  by  family  quarrels.  Let  Bri- 
tain take  warning  from  the  wonderful  close  of  her  enemy^s 
history.  She  is  in  no  need  of  foreign  alliances  to  add 
security  to  her  greatness.  Within  her  own  bosom  she  will 
find  her  true,  her  never  failing  allies— in  the  firmness,  in 
the  free  spirit,  and  in  the  domesdc*  feeling  of  her  populace, 
and  in  the  true  and  dignified  morality  of  her  nobles.  And 
these  we  may  be  assured  are  most  closely  linked  together^ 
by  a  thousund  bonds  which  clasp  the  vitals  of  the  state. 
In  the  midst  of  war  we  have  proved  the  invincibility  of  our 
spirit,  we  have  now  to  encounter  all  the  stagnation,  all  the 
repose,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  peace.  Now,  then,  is  the 
time  when  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  made  to  preserve 
those  arms  from  rusting  which  happily  we  have  no  longer 
occasion  to  wield— -to  keep  alive  the  holy  spirit  of  patriotic 
ardor,  when  it  is  no  longer  called  forth  m  full  vigor  for 
the  defence  of  all  that  is  sacred.  The  alarms  of  war  idiich 
made  os  ding  with  fonder  delight  to  our  domestic  enjoy- 
ments are  hushed,  and  instead  of  hearing  the  distant 
tumults  dying  on  our  cars,  n4  making  us  bless  our  un- 
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|X)lluted  retirements^  we  shall  be  assailed  with  the  gaiety, 
the  listlessness,  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  other  and  less 
jBsLvored  regions.  There  is  but  one  method  to  preserve 
that  domestic  feeling  inviolate,  which  is  the  vestal  fire,  the 
Palladium  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us  ; — and  of  which  we  feel 
that  once  extinguished,  there  is  no  Promethean  heat  that 
can  rekindle  it  into  life :  it  is  by  the  bright  example  of 
the  higher  orders  of  our  country,  by  the  genuine  British 
spirit  of  our  great  men — by  the  purity  of  that  fountain 
whose  waters  may  cleanse,  and. refresh,  and  fertilise  the 
beautiful  domains,  which  it  is  our  pride  to  call  our  own. 
JLet  us,  at  least,  do  our  part  If,  after  all,  public  virtue 
should  decline,  let  us '  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  we  are  guiltless.  The  way  to  true  greatness,  is  at  once 
the  path  of  loyalty,  of  justice,  and  of  wisdom.  Let  us 
repeal  our  rash  enactments — let  the  aflFections  of  our 
princes  be  free  as  our  own — let  us  collect  and  concentrate 
our  might  within  ourselves — and  thus  we  shall  fix  the 
sacred  pillar  of  British  independence  on  a  broad,  a  firm,  and 
an  immortal  basis. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Amidst  all  the  refinements  of  the 
present  times,  we  cannot  avoid  feeling  that  we  have  lost 
a  glory  which  once  brightened  the  old  halls  of  our  vene- 
rable ancestors.  General  education  has  elevated  the  minds 
of  the  people — superstition  has  given  vray  to^  the  inci:eas- 
ing  powers  of  reason — and  our  nature  has  advanced  with 
a  noble  and  majestic  stride  in  the  scale  of  universal  being. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  of  humanity  and  of 
wisdom,  we  have  nearly  lost  that  "  unbought  grace  of 
life,"  that  romantic  generosity — that  elevated  friendship— 
those  strong  and  magnificent  virtues  that  shone  with  such 
unrivalled  lustre  in  darker  times.  Virtue  has  been  more 
generally  diffused,  but  she  has  lost  much  of  her  enthu- 
siasm— generous  affections  have  sprung  up  in  richer  abun- 
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dance,  but  have  failed  of  reaching  that  stately  and  immortal 
height  that  they  once  attained.  Criticism  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  poesy,  and  ridicule  has  almost  put  to  flight  the 
shadowy  yet  transcendant  splendors  of  romance  and  of 
knight  errantry.  These  causes  will  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce heartlessness  and  a  mere  calculating  spirit,  unless 
something  can  be  devised  to  revive  the  ancient  spark  of 
heroism,  and  to  direct  its  light  to  better  and  loftier  designs. 
Now,  if  we  examine  ever  so  slightly  the  causes  of  that 
magnanimity  which  adorned  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  trace 
it  chiefly  to  the  virtues  and  the  polite  accomplishments  of 
princes — ^animated  almost  wholly  by  a  generous  passion 
for  a  sex  which  had  then  unfolded  but  half  those  graces  and 
that  dignity  with  which  the  world  might  now  be  enchanted. 
By  excluding  our  royal  family  from  marriage  with  ladies 
and  with  nobles  of  their  own  country,  we  had  done  all  in 
our  power  to  extinguish  the  last  embers  of  chivalrous 
glory.  It  is  in  our  power  to  revive  it  for  better  purposes 
than  to  be  wasted  at  Tilts  and  Tournaments.  Catching 
the  sacred  inspiration,  our  Princes  and  those  who  may 
ennoble  themselves  with  a  union  with  their  sisters,  may 
seize  again  the  standard  of  the  Cross  and  bear  it  to  con- 
quests of  human  selfishness  and  misery.  They  may  engage 
in  a  new  and  bloodless  crusade — and  by  their  enlightened 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  man,  call  down  the  fire  of  the 
Most  High — ^not  to  blast  the  empire  of  an  enemy — ^but  to 
light  a  world  to  heaven. 

If  the  great  bulwark  of  our  constitution  be  the  close  con- 
nexion and  sympathy  of  its  parts,  there  can  be  ^o  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel,  to  compel  our 
royal  family  to  live  among  us  as  strangers— and  to  force  their 
regards  into  every  channel,  but  that  in  which  they  should 
mingle  with  ours.  Let  us  hope  that  a  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy  will  speedily  prevail.     Let  us  see  our 
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Princes  unidng  their  rank  with  the  fortunes  of  our  most 
virtuous  nobility — ^let  the  free  current  of  the  soul  flow  ia 
the  regicms  of  high  life — let  us  enjoy  the  sublime  q)ectacle 
^  ro]^ty,  happy  in  its  domestic  circle,  and  reviving  all 
that  is  truly  English,  in  hospitality  and  generous  pride. 
The  old  and  venerable  halls  of  *'  the  invincible  knights  of 
old,''  will  then  again  be  thrown  open  to  a  delighted  pea- 
aantry  with  loyalty  and  freedom,  beating  together  in  every 
vdn— lofty  genius  will  revive  as  from  the  dead  at^the  kind** 
ling  touch  of  chivalry — and  happiness,  contentment,  ud 
honest  pride  will  be  diffused  among  the  joyful  vales  and 
waving  hills  of  Britain.  Our  Princesses  too  may  emerge 
from  dieir  present  obscurity  to  crown  the  happiness  of  the 
most  gallant  and  princely  of  our  nobles.  They  may 
ennoble  themselves  by  all  the  retired  and  more  amiable  of 
domestic  charities — walk  through  life  like  guardian  angds 
diffusing  the  bounties  of  our  common  father-^-ond  train  to 
greatness  a  race  who  may  shine  at  the  head  of  their  country* 
men,  when  fast  advancing  in  improvement.  Can  a  brighter 
scene  be  contemplated  than  one  like  this— one  which 
would  more  truly  render  the  Monarch  the  Fadier  of  his 
people  ?  The  Princes  would  become  popular— the  pec^ 
would  be  rendered  princely. 

Such,  then,  are  the  blessings  to  which  the  act  ag^nst 
which  I  have  objected,  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  If 
ever  it  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  it  must  be  at  the  present 
crisis.  Now,  when  our  hearts  are  swelled  with  rapture, 
and  our  spirits  are  mounting  with  the  prospects  of  glorious 
repose ; — now  while  we  are  fresh  from  our  great  struggle 
with  tyranny — is  the  time  for  us  to  attend  to  the  calls  of 
generosity  and  of  justice.  The  vcace  of  Freedom  has 
arisen  clear,  majestic,  and  strong,  from  the  icy  desarts  of 
Russia,  to  inspire  despotic  Monarchs  with  virtue  and  widi 
courage.    Princes  haveattended  U)  the  vdce  of  die  people 
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— ^let  the  people  now  anticipate  the  de^es  of  Princes.  By 
every  principle  of  natural  justice,  by  every  feeling  of  domeis- 
tic  tenderness,  by  all  that  is  noble  in  Britons  and  all  that  is 
kindly  in  man,  let  us  erase  with  indignation  the  statute, 
which  excludes  the  family  of  our  Monarch  from  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  our  common  nature.  We  shall  thus 
add  stability  to  the  column  of  our  greatness,  while  we  are 
adorning  its  capital  with  new  beaudes ;  and  render  it 
more  worthy  the  admiradon  of  imitating  and  improving 
ages. 


A|)0tt  VktU^ 


C»  A 


SHORT  TRIP  TO  PARIS, 


ires. 


Vol.  m.  Pam,  No.  Vf.  21 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


w 

Xn  a  fortnight's  excufiioi^'^  FaiiS|,tt>ffi^ds  the  close  of 
the  year  1 788,  I  sketched  every  evening  a  short  account 
of  the  day's  rambles  and  observations.  The  MS.  which 
contained  it  has  been  almost  worn  out  by  the  reading  which 
the  partiality  of  several  friends  has  given  it.  I  have  been 
frequently  requested  to  give  it  to  the  public }  but  I  did  not 
think  it  sufficiently  polished  to  meet  the  public  eye  in  a 
separate  publication.  It  was  suggested  that  it  might  appear 
through  the  medium  of  some  periodical^  work,  the  nature  pf 
which  did  not  so  much  ^  require  the  finished  producfiofis 
of  art,  as  the  occasional  effusions  of  a  feeling  mind.  Widi 
that  request  I  at  length  comply,  trusting  that  the  time,  of 
which  the  following  papers  treat,  will  not  be  deemed  unin- 
teresting. It  was  the  dead  calm  before  the  tumult  of  the 
storm ;  it  was  a  state  of  awful  expectation,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  prepared  for  a  change,  when  the  generality 
of  the  people  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  which  all 
wished  to  receive  in  a  salutary  and  invigorating  stream, 
but  which  imagination  did  not  paint  in  the  form  of  a  deso- 
lating torrent,  sweeping  away  the  wisdom  and  works  of 
ages,  and  involving  the  whole  world  in  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation.— ^Much  of  my  youth  has  been  spent  in  France. 
I  have  observed  corruption  in  the  government ;  but  I  have 
seen  happiness  in  the  people.    I  am  far  from  beiog  the 
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advocate  of  the  former  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  Revolution  has  hitherto  increased  the  latter. 
To  that  Great  Power,  who  holds  all  nations  in  his  hand, 
and  regulates  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  by  the 
unerring  decrees  of  infinite  wisdom,  we  must  bow  with 
resignation ;  and  consider  the  designs  of  human  policy, 
the  errors  of  politicians,  and  the  misconduct  of  statesmen, 
but  as  secondary  causes,  subservient  to  that  first,  that 
Great  Intelligence,  which  pervades  and  directs  the  whole 
universe.  On  that  Superintending  Providence  we  must 
rely  for  the  production  of  a  fairer  order  of  things,  for  the 
amelioration  of  Governments,  and  the  practice  of  Religion, 
among  mankind,  recollecting  that  even  the  beautiful  fabric 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  rose  out  of  Chaos. 

I  shall  occasionally  subjoin  a  few  Notes,  chiefly  suggested 
by  the  tremendous  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  trip  was  made. 

R.  V. 
May,  1797. 

*#*  This  was  printed,  in  1797,  in  a  most  respectable 
periodical  publication,  the  Nos.  of  which,  containing  it, 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  Author  was  requested  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  printed  in  the  Pamphleteer^  the  proprietors  of 
which  thought  that  the  numerous  visitors  of  Paris,  at  this 
time,  would  be  gratified  by  a  sketch  of  that'  interesting 
city,  as  it  was  at  the  commencemeht  of  the  Revolution. 
The  few  notes  added  to  this  edition  will  be  included  in 
crotchets. 

Mmf,  1814. 


SHORT  SKETCH,  &c. 


Oct.  la.  JLeft  R^dini;  al  two  P.  M.  in  companj^  with  Mr. 
A,  We  were  to  meet  Mr.  S.  in  London,  The  party  ori|^oalb 
consisted  of  four  (  but  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  aome  deviation 
from  the  original  form  must  be  expected,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  derangement  of  some  parts  may  not  destroy  the  whole. 
The  post  of  the  l&th  brought  me  word  that  the  original  mover 
of  the>  scheme  coutd  not  fulfil  his  intentioits. 

We  wcee  appiehen€ive>  that  we  should  bn  t».  kta.;.  fiic  fbt 
Dc^veK  niatl-co9C^.  "wJbkh  we  had  ^puredy  W40i  to  ^.off  aiM& 
^ftec  seven.  Emulation  produced  the  e^ct  we  demedU  One 
4rivei;  rau  a  race  firoiQ:  Maidenhead  to  BrentCord  with  4a  Qi;fci4 
cx)acbi.  and  we  arrived  in  Hplbom  iu  four  hours  and  a. half.  Our 
friend  $•  did,  not  appear,  and  we  began  to  apprehend  a  second 
disappointment ;  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  of  departttre 
he  arrived,  and  mutual  congratulations  succeeded  mistrust  mA 
suspense. 

That  travellers  are  liable  to  perpetual  impositions  we  expe- 
rienced at  our  very  outset.  The  book-keep^  qf  thft  Q(|ver  mail- 
coach  had  required  the  whole  fare  to  be  paid,  but  had  given  me 
the  assurance  that  half  the  money  would  be  returned  of  aiiy  place 
tliat  yras  not  occupied,      He^  however;  absolutely  refused  to 
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fefttiid  Mf  ))Cktt,  of  die  mon^  he  had  received.  The  dishohesty 
«f  tkka  {yrooeeding  st^ck  us  so  foTdkAj,  Aat  we  assured  him  of 
MT  AsterrtdnatSon  to  call  him  to  an  account  on  our  fetunu  But 
tlve  Hense  df  afi  injury  is  often  effaced  by  time,  especially  if  ill* 
usage  is  not  ag<gtaVftted  by  inctYility  or  by  contempt.  The  man 
^i  pertmptoity,  but  he  Was  respectful ;  and,  in^ead  of  punishing 
KSm  fdir  his  dilhokie^ty,  we  £orgave  him  for  his  civility. 


Od.  19*  A  little  before  eight  we  arrived  at  Dover^  and  break* 
fasted  at  Paya*s  York  Hotel  i  in  which  we  found  good  accommo* 
ieidCiDS,  civil  treatment,  and  reasonable  charges.  We  had  time 
to  visit  only  either  Dover  Castle,  or  Shakespeare^  CliC  Castles 
we  had  seen,  and  comU  see,  in  several  places ;  but  a  cliff,  that 
will  live  in  the  description  of  our  immortal  Bard  long  after  the 
castle  6hall  be  mouldered  into  dust,  and  the  devouring  silrge  shall 
have  lapped  Ae  foundaticms  of  the  <<  chalky  bourn^**  and  levelled 
its  towering  summit  with  the  shore,  was  far  mere  interesting  to 
an  admirer  of  the  works  of  natui«.  Shakespeare's  des^pticm  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  ascent  is  indeed  «  horrible  steep  i "  but 
^  the  crows  and  choughs  tlmt  winged,**  at  this  time,  « the  midway 
airi'*  appeMtd  undiminished )  <<  the  fi  Atnnen  that  walked  upoil 
the  beach  a|^iMred  like  men;''  and  «  the  Amrmuring  surge^ 
was  vtry  disdnetly  <<  heardt"  But  it  should  be  obaervedi  that 
£dgar  did  nCKt  mean  to  give  a  real  description,  but  to  imprint  the 
idea  of  horror,  by  the  most  frightful  images,  so  strongly  on  his 
father's  iihagination,  as  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his  desperate 
attempt.  Periiaps  this  consideration  may  defend  this  beautiful 
passage  against  the  objections  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  observes,  that 
«^the  overwhelming  idea  of  irresistible  destruction  is  dissipated 
and  enfeebled  from  the  instam  that  the  mind  can  restore  itself  to 
the  observitton  of  partieulars,  and  difiuse  its  attention  to  distinct 
objects.^ 
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The  Piers  of  Dover  are  in  a  ruinous  sta^e ; .  and  the  sums  of 
money,  that  are  now  laid  out  in  unprofitable  repairs^  would  be; 
more  effectually  employed  in  building  substantial  stone  moks 
against  the  ravages  of  the  sea.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  harbour 
are  crowded  with  shipping,  and  indicate  a  brisk  trade. 

At  half  past  eleven  we  embarked  in  the  King  George^  CapC 
Bagster;  an  excellent  swift  vessel  of  about  60  tc^ns  with  neat 
accommodations  for  passengers.  Our  names  were  previously  re- 
gistered, and  a  fee  of  Is.  demanded  by  the  officer;  a  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Cinque  Ports.'  The  wind  was  fair,  though 
scanty ;  and  the  sea  so  smooth  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
sick  :  cheerfuhiess  of  course  enlivened  the  whole  company.  We 
saw  nothing  remarkable  during  the  passage,  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  eight  leagues  over,  except  a  multitude  of  crows  crossing  fjpm 
France  to  England,  and  who  are  always  observed  to  fly  against 
the  wind.  Sometimes  they  are  so  fatigued  by  the  various  evolu- 
tions of  their  flight,  that  they  perch  upon  the  masts  of  ships, 
particularly  in  foggy  weather. 

We  landed  at  Calais  at  four  P.  M.  The  entrance  into  the 
harbour  leads  through  a  long  canal  formed  by  two  moles,  faced 
with  timber,  and  defended  by  two  horn  works  covered  Mrith  a 
half  fnoon.  Here  is  no  road,  and  the  entrance  is  not  withovl 
danger.  The  mole  that  leads  from  the  town  was  covered  with 
people  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and  conditions,  who  came  to  gaze  at 
the  English  passengers.  A  plain  Englishman,  who  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  crowd,  attracted  our  notice ;  and  we  hailed 
him  as  a  friend  whom,  four  hours  before,  we  should  have  neither 
known  nor  noticed  in  our  country.  It  is  worthy  of  obserratioiii 
that  the  attention  which  fellow  citizens  pay  to  each  other  iiN 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  place  of  thfeir  abode. 


'  At  Harwich  and  Hclvoetsluys  before  the  Kevolution  in  UQllaodi  ^ 
custom  still  more  expensive  took  place  in  the  Dutch  packets — a  passpoit 
was  made  necessary,  for  which  a  fee  of  13s.  was  demanded.  The  Englisb 
agent  at  Helvoetsluy^,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  a  man  of  feeling  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  who  was  not  extreme  in  the  demand  of  it  fee,  when  be 
saw  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  on  the  circumstances  of  the  tn^veller. .  It 
would  be  well  if  tiie  same  thing  could  be  said  of  the  Harwich  agent. 
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Thus  two  persons  1  of   the  same    towti  or  cotinty/ who 'never  > 
exchanged  a  word  or  a  look  at  home^  will^  in  a  distatit  county^ 
address  each  other.     If  they  meet  in  France  or  Italy,  they>«riU 
enter  into  a  faimiliar  conversation;  but,  if  chance,  should  bring; 
tfaem  to  the  same  spot  in  Asia,  or  America,  they  will  become 
inseparable  companions,  and  form  a  connexion «w)iich  will  termini 
nateonly  with  their  lives. 

As  we  set  our  foot  ashore,  we  were  beset  with  a  crowd  of  peo-- 
pie,  who  addressed  us  all  at  once  with  great  vocifefmtioni  When;  < 
their  words  became  distinguishable,  we  found  they  were  deputies'^ 
from  all  the  inns  and  hotels  in  Calais,  who,  singly  and  collectively^' 
pressed  us  to  repair  to  their  respective  houses.  This  seems  a 
very  unnecessary  trouble ;  for  few  persons  arrive  in  a  townwith- 
out  recommendations  to  some  particular  house.  M*  Dessin's^ 
name  is  so  celebrated  in  England,  that  we  should  not  have 
thought  we  were  at  Calais,  had  we  not  been  m  his  hotel.  We 
accordingly  put  ourselves  under  the  direction  of  his  commissairer 
who,  in  the  way,  conducted  us  to  a  bureau,  where  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  register  our  names,  and  the  place  of  our  destination.  Our' 
^^gg^g^  ^AS  sent  to  the  custom-house  to  be  searched,  and  a  fee 
of  three  livres*  exacted  from  the  commis.  We  satisfied  the  por- 
ters and  thought  ourselves  clear ;  when,  lo!  three  or  four  men 
came  to  demand  a  fee  for  having  touched  the  top  of  a  fixed  ladder 
while  we  were  getting  on  shove.  Some  of  our  countrymen  lavish 
their  money  so  inconnderately  when  they  are  abroad,  that  it  is 
become  extremely  difficult  to  resist  a  thousand  impositions. 

Calais  was  more  than  4i  century  in  the  power  of  the  Englishy 
and  was  retaken  by  die  Duke  of  Guise  in  1558.  It  is  well  forti- 
fied, and  its  population  amounts  to  14,000  souls.*  The  streets 
are  straight  and  handsome,  and  all  meet  in  the  square,  which  is 
66  toises'  long,  and  58  broad.  The  garrisons  were  formerly 
quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  Louis  XIV.  erected  in  1689f 
two.  sets  of  bafracks  for  the  soldiers,  near  the  glacis  of  the  citadd) 

From  Calais  a  canal  has  been  made  to  Dunkirk,  GraveUnes,  and 

•  •  ■■ 

*  A  livre  is  \0d,  a  sol  orsou,  a  halfpenny. 

*  [In  1819,  according  to  tfic  Almanaeh  Imp^rialy  it  is  6,990.]  •'- 
}  A  toise  is  6  feet. 
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St*  Omen  Theve  are  no  epringc^  in  tfii^  to^m,  fad  (!»•  ioiukteatt 
are  entirely  tupidied  with  ciftem  water. 

Aaaoon  as  we  had  made  a  plentiful  dfaineri  and  dtimk  a  far 
^aeeea  of  Burguady  ai|d  Cbumpagne  to  <H(r  ftkadB  in  Caghirii 
a  mendicant  fri^r  entered  the  rpon^.  He  lodrad  so  aleek  aad  vtB 
fed»  thai:  charity  to  him  aeemed  miaappUed«  The  i^  pi  Ae 
many  objects  pf  natural  wretchedness  and  infirmityy  irfudi  man 
to  beset  lie  on  ^  road  wi^h  much  strofiger  in^entires  to  mapasr 
8ion»  incline|l  bs  to  reject  the  application  pf  this  400  of  loddlapoB. 
But  the  shaide  of  Toricfc  seemed  Xp  iUnd  between  us  iad  the  si^ 
pUant»  and  to  threaten  us»  if  w«  were  Inamnble  to  hie  waoita^  with 
the  pvnfttl  recollectitan  that  agonised  his  heart  after  his  refbsd. 
I  had  no  ^  tortoise  snufi^hos^"  ta  give  him  a4  a  mi^rk  of  my  peni- 
tence, and  ^refore  determiRed  to  give  him  a  ^eee  nf  money. 
In  the  mean  time  I  offered  l^m  a  gla«s  td  Burgundy.  It  was 
the  best,  or  tather  the  dearest,  that  Desaiil  could  gire,  lEor,  st  was 
at  5  lirres  10  sous  a  bottle.    But  the  mendicant  refused  the  wms 

• .  ■     •  •  •  <  • 

with  a  low  b<yw,  which  seemed  to  say)  that  he  aeifght  the  geneia| 
comfort  of  his  sdciety,  not  the  gratification  of  his  own  appetite. 
For  this  ip^tanpe  of  his  disinterestedfiess  his  fee  was  increased* 

Desttn*9  hotel  is  thought  to  be  the  most  estenstre  in  Eumpe^ 
It  if  indeed  itself  i  toWa :  i^  contains  squateSf  alleySi  .gaiMkaa  in 
profu^on,  and  innumerably  offices.  It  is  furmshed  with  shept 
of  almost  erery  denomination ;  and  the  wa^ts  pf  a  frateUer  MHi 
bt  very  numarous  if  they  cannot  all  be  supplied  in  it«  WofkaMMI 
and  artificers  of  all  kinds  are  maintained  in  it.  Deeaisii  iodepdy 
monopolises  almost  eyery  thin|;  in  Calais.  He  buys  up  all  ihe 
wood  that  is  burnt  in  the  town  |  and  be  hai  the  oMce  of  all  the 
proyisionl  the  neighbonrbood  can  supply.  With  thf  so  adTaiita|ea 
it  alight  be  eapected  that  his  wealth  waa  prodigious.  |bt  to 
sueceed  in  a  great  multiplicity  of  pursuits  demanda  greater  powen 
than  aiRi  allowed  t^  one  man.  The  aai^ul  that  graspa  too  many 
dbjecta  eannot  pay  i|  dae  attention  to  ihem  allt  ^esidoss  inmiopoly 
is  gependlyi  atid  ^e  interest  of  eoqiety  desiianda  that  it  sbObVd  b^ 
its  own  punishment.  Hence  Pessin,  instead  of  afpassing  riches 
by  his  comprehensive  syatemi  has  pply  drawn  upon  bifpself  U^ 
execration  cf  the  grading  part  of  bis  fcUow  citizens :  md^  m  a 
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matual  depeqdenoe  takei  plaoe  iiitveeB  tbe  vaiioui  orders  of 
^ocktjTt  such  ;i  oombinatioo  ai  mvst  bt  loniied  against  him  can- 
not  fail  of  being  in  the  bigtMrst  degrte  prejudicial  to  his  intereit. 
Wbateyer  effect  Uiete  causss  ma^  pioducei  ccrtun  it  it  that  hei 
not  long  9gO|  becaiM  a  l99Bkrupt.  Sut  his  tituadon  did  not  es- 
cape the  notice  of  governmeot*  Such  was  the  qpleador  of  has 
establishment!  and  such  were  the  conveniences  it  afibrded  to 
foreign«is»  that  a  cofiaiikrable  sum  of  fxioiiey  was  lent  him  free 
of  mtereat;  It  is  said  also  thai;  a  lat€  celebrated  Englisb  peeress* 
left  3000(f  in  bis  hand^*  However  this  maf  have  beea»  bo  was 
reinstated  in  his  hotel  |  and  bo  is  now  as  showy  and  aspiting  as 
before. 


Oct.  SO,  Our  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  hire  a  chaise 
for  our  journey,  as  horses  only  are  to  be  found  at  every  stage, 
or  pofie  rqyale.  A^  we  could  not  settle  that  point  with  the 
waiter  and  hostler,  Dessin  himself  was  obliged  to  make  his  appear- 
ance. He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  seemingly  turned  of  sixty, 
and  blind  of  one  eye.  We  had  fixed  on  a  neat  light  English 
chaise ;  but  we  found  it  belonged  to  an  English  gentleman,  who 
had  desired  Desstn  to  send  it  to  Paris  by  the  first  opportunity. 
We  wanted  one  for  the  whole  journey,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  so  unfair  a  use  of  another's  property.  But  Dessin  would 
not  oiuit  that  opportunity  of  extolling  his  own  disinterestedness 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  «« Gentlemen,'*  said  he,  '*  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  offer  you  &\s  chaise  for  your  whole  expe- 
dition. Whatever  some  may  do,  it  is  not  my  custom  to  invade ' 
the  property  of  others.  Trace  every  action  of  my  life  to  its 
remotest  spring,  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety  every 
part  of  my  conduct,  and  you  will  find  nothing  diat  militates 
S|;ainst  the  strictest  laws  of  honor  and  probity.**    He  then  recom* 

■  The  Duchess  of  Kuis^ton. 
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mended  ont  of  his  own,  whkh  was.conyenient  and  strong;  for 
the  use  of  which  we  paid  him  six  louis.  After  having  disc^iged 
his  bill}  which  was  higher  than  in  any  English  eeaport  town,  and 
fee'd  a  numerous  tribe  of  waiters,  hostlers,  porters,  &c.  &c.  wt 
stepped  into  the  chaise  at  9  A.  M. ;  and  having  paid  an  outwaid 
fee  to  a  custom-house  officer  at  the  gate  of  Calais,  proceeded  off 
our  journey. 

By  the -regulations  in  the  post-book,  wluch  every  traveller  most 
procure,  -we  were  to  have  three  horses,  and  to  pay  for  four.  Ai 
ours  was  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  a  very  rigorous  postmaster  might 
have  obliged  us  to  pay  for  five  horses,  and  take  four  if  we  pldued. 
None,  however,  was  so  unreasonable  except  one  at  Buisson,  die 
first  stage  from  Calais.  The  horses  on  the  road  are,  in  general, 
rough  and  miserable.  The  rider's  horse,  on  the  left,  is  about  IS 
hands  high;  the  off-horse,  12;  the  middle  horse,  14.  The  last 
is  a  thick  unwieldy  animal,  whose  principal  object  seems  to  be  to 
clog,  and  to  keep  his  companions  in  a  slow  steady  pace.  Nearer 
Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille^  we  found  the  horses 
somewhat  better.  Tet,  disagreeable  and  uncouth  as  their  figure 
is,  a  postillion  can  sometimes  m^ke  them  draw  at  the  rate  of  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  postillions  are  dressed  in  a  blue  uniform, 
turned  up  with  red.  Their  boots  are  extremely  massy  and  large : 
they  are  bound  with  iron  hoops,  and,  like  our  gambadoos,  are  so 
strong,  that  the  horse  may  fall,  or  the  wheels  pass  over  the  dri- 
ver's leg,  without  hurting  him.  They  are  so  heavy,  that,  if  he 
has  but  a  few  yards  to  walk,  he  takes  his  legs  out,  for  he  never 
quits  his  shoes  when  he  gets  into  the  boots.  Excepting  this  part 
of  their  equipment,  the  postillions  are  by  no  means  the  uncouth 
unwieldy  animals,  with  long  tails  and  ruffles,  which.  English  tra- 
vellers represent  them  to  be.  Th^y  can  manage  their  horses 'and 
their  whips  with  art  and  dexterity.  With  the  latter  they  make 
signals  to  publicans,  to  carters,  and  to  each  other,  which  expe- 
rience only  can  understand.  On  a  certain  smack  of  the  whip,  the 
nimble  bar-maid  comes  forth  out  of  the  cabaret*  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a  glass  of  brandy  to  salute  the  lips  of  her  equestrian  favorite; 
with  the  other  she  presents  him  with  a  pipe,  wluch  receives  addi- 
tional flavor  from  her  own  ambrosial  breath  that  lighted  it.    Thus 
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refreshed  and  invigorated^  he  bids  defiance  to  the  cold  of  the 
heat.    The  horses  partake  the  influence,  and  spontaneously  mendv 
their  pace.  If  the  postillions  are  not  swayed  by  weighty  arguments, 
their  general  rate  of  travelling  is  one  pdst,  or  six  short  miles,  in 
an  hour.    Our  first  conductor  conscious  that  <<  they  stumble  that 
run  fast/'  preserved  a  slow,  even  pace,  regardless  of  our  frequent  > 
admonitions.     His  horses  seemed  to  have  a  tacit  agreement  with 
him,  that  there  were  certain  blows  to  which  they  were  not  ex- 
pected to  pay  any  attention,  but  to  consider  as  intended  merely  to 
save  appearances  with  the  travellers  y  for  he  whipped  to  no  pur- 
pose..  A  post  and  a  half,  the  stage  from  Calais  to  Buisson,  took' 
up  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.     Our  time  was  precious,  and  it 
was  determined  to  proceed  with  greater  speed.     Each  succeeding 
driver  was  given  to  understand  that,  if  he  performed  a  post  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  should  receive  30  sous ;  if  in  fifty* 
minutes,  25  ;    if  in  an  hour^  20 ;    if  he  was  slower,   15,  or  even 
10,  to  which  only  he  was  legally  entitled.    This  plan  succeeded, 
so.well,  that  we  seldom  paid  less  than  25,  often  30  sous. .  If  the 
fee  was  curtailed  at  one  stage,  the  next  always  made  us  ample 
amends.     The  price  of  each  horse  is  25  sous  a  post.    Our  travel- 
ling expenses  were, .  therefore,  at. least  equal  to  those  on  an  Eng- 
lish road*'     But  a  single  person,  or  even  two  persons,  in  a  chaise, 
make  a  considerable  saving,  as  the  number  of  hof&es  either  used, 
or  paid  for,  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  travellers. 

None  of  the  roads  are  lets  than  40  feet  in  breadth.  As  thQ  soil 
is  in  gcfieral  sandy  and  deep,  they  are  extremely  heavy.  To  to* 
medy  this  inconvenience,  the  middle  is  alvirays  paved,  and  sufli- 
cient  room  is  left  between  the  pavement  and  the  ditch  on  each  side 
for  the  carriage  to  to  be  driven  occanonally  on  the  soft  ground. 
The  road  from  Cabis  to  Boulogne,  is  a  gravelly  soil,  and  the 
country  on  each  side  is  a  dead  common,  dreary,  and  unproduc- 
tive, except  in  a  few  villages  thinly  scattered. 


i- 


'  If  tht  expense  of  travelling  has  increased  in  England,  it  has  zlsm  risen 
in  France.  A  multitude  of  harrilru,  or  gates,  have  been  erected  in  the 
latter,  and  tolls  are  demanded  as  in  England.  Every  other  article  of  tra- 
velling has  likewise  been  considerably  augmented. 
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At  Marquise  wc  found  a  sawing  machine  erected  in  the  mUUit 
^  dm  road  \  z  nuisance  very  remarkable  in  a  countiy  wbere  m 
much  attention  is  pcud  bj  gofemment  to  the  conTenfenc^  ef 
travellers. 

The  crosses,  which  the  devotion  of  former  times  had  etectet 
on  the  sides  of  the  roads^  1)egin  to  be  neglected ;  a  proof  that  die 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  evaporating.  Those  tfiN 
mentosy  which  appear  to  rigid  Calvinists  as  the  effect  of  the  grss- 
aest  superstition,  ire  not  without  their  use  in  a  country  of  iditch 
the  vulgar  are  systematically  kept  m  ignorance.  Widiottt  sensible 
objects  to  recal  the  idea  of  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  to  their  minds 
every  trace  of  religion  would  soon  be  obliterated,  particularly  as  die 
service  of  the  Catholic  church  does  not  consist  of  sermons  hi  the 
proportion  of  our  establislunent.  These  crosses  are  sometimes 
erected  on  the  spot  on  which  an  accident  has  h^^pened  \  a  custom 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  an  altar,  trisie  bidm^ 
talf  on  the  spot  where  the  lightning  had  fallen. 

At  Huit^^nille,  a  village  between  Marquise  and  Boulogne^  we 
alighted  from  our  carriage  to  pay  « the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh*^ 
at  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Pilatie 
du  Rosier  and  his  companion,  who  fell  from  their  atrial  hei|^ 
when  their  balloon  took  fire.  The  name  of  the  former  is  immot^ 
tallied }  but  the  latter  is  doomed  to  undergo  the  neglect  that  at- 
tends  the  memory  of  Captain  Clerke,  whose  death,  occasioned  by 
his  spirited  exertions  among  the  froaen  promontories  of  the  North, 
is  nimoticed,  and  obscured  by  the  fame  of  the  more  fortunate  Cocdc. 

Boulogne, '  anciently  Portus  Marinorum,  is  divided  into  ^hit  ttp« 
per  and  the  lower  town :  the  latter  is  chiefly  occupied  by  merdiaAlt« 
In  this  are  two  handsome  buildings,  the  Palais,  or  court-house, 
ud  the  cathedral  diurch  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  letters-pa^ 
tent  of  Louis  XI.  die  king  binds  himself  and  his  successors,  to 
hold  Boulogne  immediately  from  the  Virgin,  and  to  0fller,  each 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  a  heart  of  gold  to  the  holy  patro- 
ness.   Boulogne  is  the  refuge  of  our  countrymen,  whom  reasons 


[t9^^^^8  is  its  present  population.] 
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of  prudeace  obHge  to  submk  ta  a  temponry  btnishmetit ). .  «nd»  on 
that  accoimty  hasi  been  called  the  King's  Bench  of  tke  Sngltshm 

The  xoad  on  the  left»  irom  Boulogne  to  Sasner,  exUtuta  a  acene 
highly  pictuxesqticw  The  riTer  runs  meandring  in  a  iralley  througli 
meadow&  of  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  coveted  with  cattle.  Tlm^ 
hills  beyond  the  valley  form  a  beautiful  amphitheatre^  gradually 
ascending,  in  a  high  state  of  culttvation.  *  The  foliage  of  a  woodf 
Tariegated  by  thf  fall  of  the  year  into  a  charmiiig  assemblage  of 
colors,  tufted  the  hill,  ivlikh  vas  crowned  on  the  sumviit  by  a 
chapel.  Clouds  passing  over  with  a  slow  sobtmsuty,  asad  cbe* 
qnering  the  landscipe  with  liglit  and  shade>  threw  ovit  the  whole 
a  Sttblotte  attimatton!. 

At  six  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Montteuil,  where  we  intended  in 
dkie.  It  is  called  MBminuii  sur  Mir^  aldiong^  k  is  three  wk$ 
irom  the  sea-  Tins  town  contaana  above  5000  inhafaitacUs. '  TbA 
gates  were  shut ;  but  these,  like  those  of  all  buS  frontier  and  gar« 
nson  towaa,  are  always  opened  to  the  traveller,  who  is  expected 
togiire  a  small  fee  at  each,  and  there  are  at  least  two  at  each  end 
of  a  tawnu  This  expense^  occasioned  by  a  regulaticu}  that  seema 
peicfecdy  useless,  is  orach  less  disagrte^le  than  another  which 
may  be  mentioiffid  m  tliis  place.  At  the  entrance  of  every  town 
dtetcaxeUea  is  stopped  by  a  cuafeom-hoase  officer,  who^demandu 
the  exsociae  of  hia  right  to  search  all  the  baggage.  The  tvavellevg 
if  be  lis.  ignoraoit  of  the  meaniag  of  (his  ceremony,,  is  nercd  and 
fattted  an  the  tdi^a  of  aa  esaminalQim  that  will  unpack  and  uftsetttn 
^  Ivigg^^g^  ftod.  detain  him  a  coneiderabfe  tiaie ;  and  mutfteas  a 
curse  on  ^e  coaetitutian  that  auduNnste  suck  arbtttary  proceed* 
inge.  He  subtnits  with  ndaatance,.  and,  witb  a  surly  ImJcj^  aSsaa 
hts  keys  to  die  eommiseiasied  tatmder,  and  bida  him  da  hi^  wassi«. 
The  man  of  power  lowers  his  tone,  and  with  an  obsequious  look 
observes,  <<  that  probably  the  gentleman  is  in  a  hurry  $  that  the 
delay  would  be  bconvenient  ^  dlat  if  tie  will  give  his  word  that 
his  trunks  contain  nothing  subject  to  the  kikig's  duty,  he  may  pur- 
sue his  journey.'*  The  speech  concludes  with  a  request  of  some- 
thing to  drink  a  good  journey  to  the  worthy  gentleman,  who 

•  [In  1813,  5,5$4.j 
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gladly  gives  a  fee,  pockets  liis  keys,  and  orders  the  postiUioii  fio 
drive  on.  Before  he  has  proceeded  20  yards  he  is  stopped  agaia. 
^  Sir !  you  must  be  searched."  «  Searched  !  I  have  just  parted 
with  an  officer  who  has  done  it.'' — Sir,  he  belongs  to  a  diflerent 
department ;  he  is  for  the  province,  I  am  for  the  town."  The 
usual  conference  takes  place,  the  usual  fee  is  given,'  and  the  tra- 
veller, fleeced  and  astonished,  enters  the  gates. ' 

About  nine  we  left  Montreuil,  and  pursued  our  journey  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  in  a  calm  beautiful  night.  We  passed  through 
Abbeville,  the  second  town  in  Picardy,  situated  on  the  river 
Somme,  which  rises  there  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  brings  up  the  shipping.  This  is  a  large  com->market ;  and 
the  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen  are  inferior  to  few  in  the 
kingdom.  On  account  of  its  advantageous  situation,  Hugh  Capet 
fortified  tlie  town  in  the  10th  century.  It  has  never  been  taken; 
hence  its  motto,  semperjidelis*  ^ 

Before  we  came  to  Picquigny,  we  were  presented  on  the  right 
with  the  sight  of  a  splendid  monastery.  The  building  appears  to 
equal  in  beauty  and  in  size  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  A  small  river  runs  thxou^ 
the  meadows  below ;  and  an  extensive  wood  above  seems  to  invite 
the  holy  tenant  of  those  shades  to  the  pleasures  of  contemplatkm 
and  the  fervor  of  devotion.  If  «  pure  and  undefiled  religion* 
consists,  in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle,  as  much  in  «  visiting 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  their  affliction,"  as  in  <<  keeping  our- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world,''  those  are  not  departing  from 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  who  assert  that  some  of  the  prodigious 
estates,  which  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  employed  in  the 
splendid  maintenance  of  the  inactive  recluse,  might  be 'employed 


'  Siooe  the  Revolution,  the  i^remony  of  producing  passports  to  people 
who  sometimes  could  not  read ;  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  municipallQf ; 
of  suffering  frequently  detentioD,  and  sometimes  imprisonment;  has  made, 
what  appeared  before  a  Texatious  imposition,  trifling  and  insignificant. 

**  The  wicked,  when  compared  with  the  more  wicked. 
Seem  beautiful/'    . 

*  [It  contains  at  present  17,9X3  inhabitants.] 
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for  the  purposeflT  of  sr  more  extensiye  beneficence.  There  seems  a 
disposition  in  some  of  those  powers,  who  ^still  acknowledge  a  no- 
minal dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome,  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
those  immense  revenues  to  the  exigences  of  the  state.  ^  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  finances  of  France  may,  perhaps^  induce  the 
goremment  to  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  supply.  There  was 
a  time,  when  these  different  religious  orders  vied  with  each  other 
in  cultivating  literature,  in  facilitating  the  study  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  in  employing  their  solitary  hours  to  the  benefit  of  the 
active  part  of  mankind.'  But,  since  the  si/ppression  of  the  JesuitSy* 
emulation  is  lost,  and  indolence  has  succeeded  in  its  room; 

The  village  of  Picquigny  forms  a  charming  appearance  at  a 
little  distance.  It  is  built  on  the  descent  of  a  hill,  and  the  houses 
appear  beautifully  interspersed  with  trees.  When  you  enter  the 
village  you  are  miserably  disappointed.  The  eye  is  doomed  to 
dwell  on  the  meanest  abodes  of  disgusting  wretchedness,  *  instead 


^  It  would  be  neither  difficult  nor  unimportant  to  awcU  the  catalogue  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  public  by  monasteries.    They  maintained  the 
indigent,  and  prevented  the  necessity  of  our  heavy  taxes  for  the  poor.  They ' 
encouraged  industry  in  manufactures  and  agriculture  by  the  persons  whom ' 
they  employed,  and  by  the  easy  rent  of  their  estates.    Celibacy  there  found 
at  least  a  harmless  refuge,  instead  of  endangering  the  peace  of  society  by. 
the  lawless  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures.    Since  their  abolition  their  merit 
is  acknowledged,  and  their  enemies  confess  that,  though  a  Judas  was  some- 
times found  among  the  apostles,  the  pictures  which  Infidelity  has  drawn  of 
them  have  been  wonderfully  overcharged. 

^  The  Catholic  princes,  who  suppressed  the  Jesuits,  little  imagined  that 
they  were  paving  the  way  to  Jacobinism  in  Church  and  State,  by  removing 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  religious 
and  political  order. 

3  It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  there  are  convents  this  wretched- 
ness is  seen.  It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  the  poor  should  resort  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  institution,  by  the  members  of  which  they  were  sure 
to  be  ttlieved,^  unless  their  poverty  was  the  effect  of  idleness  or  indolence* 
The  convent  of  Picquigny  is  now  abolished ;  but  the  village  is  depopulated. 

[The  following  quotation  from  Redhead  Yorke't  Letters  from  France,  in 
1802,  the  most  interesting  tour  published  at  that  time,  will  illustrate  that 
remark :    **  A  great  number  of  children  pressed  upon  us,  begging  charity 
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«l  tkft  tegvlar  streets  ud  nfemiet  which  were  tjiptett^  That  i 
panerve  often  vppcan  9t  a  distance  cutiapriy  c— upooed  of  theg»y#n 
and  oMMt  defictoua  flowers,  btk>  on  a  neaier  inaptctioti^  k  ptmtam 
oolf  a  profuMOD;  of  weeds  a»d  noauons  hcrba* 

Tbft  nmd  ftrom  Picquigsy  to  Amiest  ii  planted  oo  eacb  uk 
iridi  fine  tall  elms,  which  cast  an  agreeable  diade  oi^er  tbo  need.' 
As  we  approadked  AmieoSf  the  iMUtle  eif  a  gteat  nHum&ictiMhg 
town  became  visible.  Here  (oo  we  saw  a  few  peirafe  oainriagei^ 
of  which  the  vhole  mad  from  Calais  had  aibrded  only  one.  Fmbi 
Amiens  we  saw  none  titt  we  came  to  St.  Denia* 

On  entering  the  town,  the  GMr^or  Mall,  has  a^atrtUiii^dlEKl* 
Antteas  ia  an  episcopal  town»  littttted  on  die  ftverSomaae.  It  is 
tho  capital  of  Picardy,  and  contains'  upwards  o£  SC^^^OQ-  iahahi* 
tants.  *  The  stieefis  arc  wide,  bnt  iU^  paired,  and  tonaaqnently 
dirty.  The  cathedral  is  said  to  be  the  most  beaiitifiil  Oeiik 
buiUing  in  Encope.  It  ia  365  feet  in  lengdt  It  waa  in  tbia  pbMDS 
that  St.  Martin,  when  he  was  a  catecliumen,  divided  his  mantle 
with  Jesus  Christy  who,  according  to  the  strange  tradition,  came 
>to  beg  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  mendicant.  A  hatte  au  bled 
is  erecting  on  a  sumptuous  and  extensive  plan*  The  manufactures 
of  Amiens,  established  by  Colbert,  are  Very  florishing.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  with  England  considerably  injured  tboa 
fabrics  on  its  fi^^  operation.  At  present  they  revite,  and  iMe 
acquired  additional  vigor  from  what  seemdd  calculated  to  oppress 
them.    For,  in  order  to  maintain  a  concurrence  with  English 


and  breads  apd  not  unfrequently  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  women  and 
old  men.  I  inquired  into  the  caui>c5  of  this  melanchply  spectacle^  and  asM 
■whsther  there  was  no  roon  left  for  industry^  or  whether  it  was  the  efliect  ef 
»  indolence.  I  received  a  most  significant  answer.  My  intbrmer  pointed  to 
a  monastery  in  ruins^  and  shook  his  head.*'] 

*  pVe  compared  this  "  causeway  that  parted  the  vale  with  sbady  roir%' 
tp  the  roads  in  England,  which,  skirted  with  trees  afforded  ^*  fVom  stanBl 
i  sbeher,  and  froip  heats  a  shade/'  A  late  policy  has  deprived  the  travei« 
kr  of  those  comforts  in  this  country.] 

»  [  In  iei3,  4O,0G0.] 
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manufactures,  they  have  lately  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection before  unknown. 

In  Calais  and  Boulogne  the  inscriptions  on  the  ^igns  and  shops 
are  English  as  well  as  French.  Even  farther  in  the  country  they 
sometimes  affect  to  write  them  in  English.  Thus,  near  Breteuil^ 
I'Auberge  de  Londres,  a  paltry  public  house,  is  called  the  Inn  of 
London.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of 
tho  tradesmen  in  the  whole  kingdom,  not  excepting  Paris  and 
Versailles,  are  most  wretchedly  spelt.  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  late  satyrical  writer,  that  ignorance  is  there  engraved  in  let- 
ters of  gold.  In  this  respect  the  learning  of  the  common  people  in 
England  appears  to  great  advantage,  as  few  of  their  inscriptions, 
except  perhaps  in  the  meanest  villages,  exhibit  such  glaring  blun- 
ders as  au,  and  even  o,  for  eau;  autel  and  othely  for  hotely  &c. 
It  may  be  alleged  in  defence  of  our  neighbours,  tliat  their  lan- 
guage is  more  difficult  to  be  spelt  than  ours,  as  many  of  their 
wprds  contain  several  consonants  which  are  not  pronounced.  It 
was  thought  a  ludicrous,  but  it  was  not  an  irrational,  idea  of  one  of 
Moliere's  characters,  that  a  public  inspector  should  be  appointed 
to  regulate  the  orthography  of  the  streets.  It  is  a  proof,  either  of 
the  greater  facility  of  our  orthography,  or  of  the  more  correct  edu- 
cation of  our  ladies,  that  their  spelling  is  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  those  of  France. 

The  postillion  that  drove  us  from  Breteuil  to  Wavignies,  to 
give  a  proof  of  his  activity,  suddenly  untied  the  traces  of  lus 
horse,  and  gallopped  down  a  steep  hill  after  some  girls,  qui  Ta- 
vaient  agacL  With  the  frogs  in  J  the  fable,  we  were  apprehensive 
that,  though  it  was  sport  to  him,  it  might  be  death  to  us ;  for 
had  the  two  remaining  horses  gallopped  after  him  through  the 
steep  paths  into  which  he  turned  aside,  our  carriage  must  inevit- 
ably have  been  shattered  to  pieces.  On  his  return,  he  assured  us 
he  knew  well,  and  could  trust,  the  steadiness  of  the  horses  he 
left. 

In  the  evening  we  came  to  Clermont,  Clarus  Mons,  remarkable 
for  a  festival,  which  is  observed  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  month 
of  May,  in  honor  of  St  Gengou,  the  patron  of  good  husbands. 
It  is  needless  to  observe,  tha^  Qermont  is  then  visited  by  a  great 
concourse  of  married  men,  who  wish  to  acquire  the  character  of 
Vol.  III.  Pam.  No.  Vl.  £K 
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good  husbands  -,  and  of  young  men,  who  hope  to  conciliate  tht 
favor  of  their  mistresses,  by  placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  saint.  .. 

At  two  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Chantilly.  The  landlord  of  the 
Hotel  d^Angleterre  is  horse  dealer  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and 
buys  most  of  his  horses  in  England.  He  married  a  woman  of  tht 
liame  of  Early,  from  Datchet,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  pleasant  and 
sensible  woman. 


Oct.  22. — In  the  morning  we  went  to  see  the  Prince  de  Coin 
de's  palace.  The  entrance  bears  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  Blen- 
heim. The  kennel^is  a  lofty  and  spacious  building,  supplied  widi 
the  purest  water  in  elegant  stone  troughs,  and  kept  very  neat  and 
clean.  There  were  then  140  couples  of  hounds  under  great  com* 
mand.  The  walls  are  himg  with  inscriptions  conunemorating  tht 
number  of  stags  demolished  in  each  year,  during  a  century,  by 
the  Prince's  parties.  In  1785,  they  killed  185.  They  never  suffer 
those  animals  to  live  when  they  are  caught,  as  is  the  custom  in 
England.  The  stables  are  built  in  an  equal  degree  of  magnifi- 
cence. Both  dogs  and  horses  are  lodged  in  a  more  splendid  style, 
than  any  of  their  species  in  Europe.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
horses  are  there  attended  chiefly  by  English  grooms.  The  stables 
are  not  divided  into  stalls,  but  bails.  Over  the  rack  is  written  tht 
name  of  each  hprse. — ^Visited  the  Theatre,  a  small  but  elegant 
Structure,  in  which  the  prince  himself,  with  his  friends,  enter* 
tains  the  public  with  dramatic  exhibitions  in  November.  In  the 
boxes  the  spectators  rest  not  upon  seats,  but  upon  sophas  covered 
with  crimson  silk  damask.  The  vestibule  is  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  dramatic  authors,  and  emblematical  basso*relievo8  in  the 
best  style  of  Sauvage.  In  the  armory  are  the  warlike  insignia  of 
the  princes  of  Conde,  and  other  generals,  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  that  illustrious  family.  The  ar^ 
mour  of  Jeanne  d'Acre,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  particularly  attract! 
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the  notic«  of  the  historical  traveller.  The  Museum  is  an  epitome 
of  our  Sir  Ashton  Lever's.  The  Chateau  con^ins  a  prodigious 
number  of  lofty  rooms,  but  none  large  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  excepting  a  suite  of  apartments  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  majesties  when  thty  honor  the  prince  with  a  visit. 
The  windows  are  composed  of  very  small  panes  inclosed  in  thick 
wooden  frames.  The  rooms  are  decorated  with  large  glaceSf  or 
mirrors,  but  awkwardly  set,  and  kept  in  bad  order.  The  chairs 
ai e  magnificent,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  is  displayed  on  the  cor- 
nices and  furniture  \  but  the  tables  are  shabby,  the  wainscot  dirty» 
the  doovs  ill  hung,  and  opened  with  diiikrulty.  There  are  two 
music  rooms,  but  they  are  small.  The  dining  room  does  not  seem 
capacious  enough  for  forty  persons  j  but  our  conductor  observed, 
that  gentlemen  wished  to  sit  close,  anA  that  the  ladies  wore  no 
hoops.  The  great  drawing  room  contains  good  pictures  repre- 
senting the  great  Prince  de  Cond6  in  some  of  the  most  interesting 
situations  of  his  life.  The  house,  upon  the  whole,  is  inferior  to 
our  Blenheim  or  Stpwe*  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  moat,  which' 
washes  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  is  filled  with  the  largest 
tame  Carp,  that  seem  almoet  coeval  with  the  house.  A  smaller 
building,  communicating  by  a  bridge  with  the  chateauj  has  been 
lately  fitted  up,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by  Le  Comte.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are  spacious  and  magnificent,  and 
are  distributed  into  a  great  variety  of  figures  j  but,  to  an  English 
observer,  they  appear  too  regular  and  formal.  There  are  few  sta- 
tues, but  they  are  good.  The  river  Nonette  flows  through  the 
park,,  and  forma  x  tvperb  canal  covered  with  swans.  No  small 
pfoportioft  of  the  whole  extent  consists  iu  watet,  but  uo-whcK 
laid  out  in  an  extcn^ve  scale,  to  inatate  Nature  in  a  river  or 
lake.  There  is  a  small  hamlet,  in  resemblance  of  the  English 
manner,  which  contains  in  miniature,  and  in  a  rural  style,  every 
building  and  every  convenience  that  a  family  can  want.  It  con- 
tains a  water  mill,  a  dairy,  a  library,  a  bam  laid  out  in  an  eating 
and  dancing  roooi,  with  serpentine  walks  and  rivulets  through 
groves,  shrubberies,  and  parterres.  A  fleet  of  boats  covers  a  pond, 
from  which  the  company  may.  row  or  sail  through  all  the  grounds ; 
on  which  occasion  the  trees  and  walks  are  all  illuminated.  Grottos, 
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cascades,  jets-d'eau,  mossy  seats,  and  other  works  of  Art  to  imi- 
tate Nature,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  main  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  wide  avenues,  flanked  with  clipped  yews,  and 
other  evergreens,  form  straight  walks  several  miles  in  length. 

The  island  of  Love  is  a  bewitching  spot.  In  the  centre  of 
beautiful  arched  walks,  partly  winding  and  partly  straight,  are 
green  apartments  designed  for  swings,  whirligigs,  and  all  possible 
amusements  to  promote  exercise.  In  one  suite  of  arbours  are  con-  < 
veniences  for  sixteen  difierent  games.  Nor  are  alcoves  wanting 
for  all  kinds  of  refreshment,  more  elegant,  because  more  rural, 
than  those  of  our  Vauxhall.  In  the  centre  of  the  island'  stands 
the  tutelary  god  of  the  place,  distinguished  by  this  inscription : 

«« N'ofFrant  qu'un  coeur  a  la  beaute, 

Aussi  nud  que  la  verite. 
Sans  armes  comme  Tinnocence, 
Sans  ailes  comme  la  Constance  : 

Tel  fut  TAmour  au  siecle  d'or. 
On  ne  Ic  trouve  plus,  mais  on  le  cherche  encor." 

At  the  end  of  the  island  are  two  busts  elevated  on  pedestals ; 
on  one  of  which  a  pencil  had  written  this  impromptu  : 

<«  Pardon  de  mon  impolitesse  ! 
Le  Tu,  que  je  vous  addressais, 
Etait  dicte  par  la  tendresse, 
Vous  en  amour  n'est  pas  Fran9ais.** 

Nothing  had  been  written  on  the  other  pedestal.  To  complete 
the  regularity  observed  in  this  place,  I  scribbled  the  following  lines 
upon  it,  which  I  imitated  from  the  English : 

«*  Lucille,  vous  voyez  de  cette  renoncule, 
L*abeille  voltigeant  revient  a  sa  cellule ; 
'  Apres  qu'elle  a  pulse  fe  miel  de  cette  fleur, 
A-t-elle  done  perdu  son  teint  et  son  odeur  ? 
Ainsi,  lorsqu  'un  baiser,  plus  doux  que  le  miel  m£me, 
A  mis  sur  votre  front  cette  rigueur  extreme, 
Pourquoi  vous  fachez-vous  de  ma  feliciti  ? 
Uri  baiser  a-t-il  pu  temir  votre  beaut6  ?" 
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When  the  king  of  Denmark  was  there^  a  grand  gala  was  given 
hj  the  prince,  and  lasted  three  days,  for  each  of  which  20,000 
tickets  were  issued,  and  every  person  was  feasted  with  all  the 
luxuries  his  imagination  could  desire,  as  if  the  prince  wished  to 
restore  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise.  The  second  day  the 
fish  arrived  an  hour  too  late. — ^The  conductor  of  the  feast  so  sen* 
sibly  felt  the  shock  of  disappointment  that  he  would  not  survive  it, 
and  destroyed  himself. 

The  prince  was  at  this  time  out  at  Nanteuil  on  a  shooting  party. 
If  we  mny  judge  by  the  customary  feats  of  his  party,  he  probably 
brought  home  in  the  evening  500  pheasants,  2000  hares,  and 
other  game  in  proportion. 

While  our  hor^s  were  coming  from  the  posle  rqyide,  we  con- 
versed in  the  kitchen  with  our  hospitable  landlord  and  his  wife. 
During  this  time  a  proud  countryman  of  ours  cast  a  contemptuous 
sneer  upon  us  as  he  passed.  We  had  sent  him  a  polite  message 
in  the  morning,  to  request  his  company  to  see  the  chateau ;  an 
offer  which  we  imagined  he  would  gratefully  accept.  He  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  walk  to  it  j  but  to  ride  thither ;  a  distance  of 
about  a  furlong.  Enjoy  thy  fancied  superiority,  poor  conceited 
thing !  we  travel  for  knowledge  and  amusement ;  not,  like  thee^ 
for  empty  show,  the  parent  and  offspring  of  ignorance.  Yet  thou 
wilt  boast  in  England  that  thou  hast  seen  Chantilly  ! ' 

Between  Chantilly  and  Lazarches  is  a  beautiful  seat  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  forest  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It  exceeds,  though  in 
miniature,  the  splendid  castle  of  the  Prince.  BomeSf  or  half- 
league  stones,  relieve  the  traveller  between  Chantilly  and  Paris. 
In  that  space  too  the  name  of  the  villages  is  written  on  the  first 
house.  That  of  Escouen,  or  Equan,  forms  a  miserable  pun  oi| 
the  principal  gate  in  the  words  of  Horace  : 

'<  iEquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem.'' 


'  [Chantilly,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  curiosity  to  a  traveller  of  taste, 
exists  no  longer !  The  venerable  Prince  of  Condd  returns  to  his  country, 
but  not  to  hib  estate.  Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  tlie  place.  The  walls 
of  the  stables  alone  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  revolutit/oary  mob.] 
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At  Escouen  we  met  an  instance  of  the  imposition  whidi  tnrel- 
lers  must  expect,  although  it  may  appear  trifling.  A  wamin 
brought  three  or  four  apples,  scarcely  two  sons  in  value,  to' the 
chaise  door.  She  asked  twelve  sous  for  them  ;  we  gave  her  nx  ( 
and  she  smiled  at  our  easy  liberality.  Thus  at  Montreuil  we  gave 
the  maid,  who  acted  as  waiter,  a  pleasant  livdy  girl,  three  iivM 
over  the  dinner  bill.  A  man  in  the  house^  whom  we  had  netcr 
seen,  encouraged  by  our  generosity,  came  and  asked  a  fee  like> 
wise.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  he  bore  his  disap- 
pointment with  magnanimity.  At  Amiens  we  gave  24  tous  to  th^ 
maid  after  breakfast.  She  wanted  an  addition,  she  said,  fori 
fellow  servant,  who  had  not  honored  us  with  her  presence. 

Between  Escouen  and  St.  Denis  we  observed  some  vineyards, 
that  produce  a  small  wine  of  an  inferior  value  and  flavor.  Sc  Denis 
is  the  burying  pbce  of  the  kings  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  who  iS 
described  as  a  man  of  unshaken  resolution,  could  not  bear  die  idea 
of  St.  Denis.  When  he  had  come  to  a  determinadon  to  build  a 
palace  for  the  reudence  of  the  kings  of  France,  he  fixed  on  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  as  the  most  conv^iient  and  beautiful  situatiofi. 
But,  on  a  particular  examination,  he  discovered  from  that  place  the 
steeple  of  St.  Denis*  Louis  had  not  the  fortitude  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon :  the  plan  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  palace  was 
built  at  Versailles. 

From  St.  Denis,  for  three  miles,  a  double  row  of  tall  majestic 
elms  graces  each  side  of  the  road,  and  gives  it  some  resemblance  lo 
St.  James's  Park.  The  post  to  Paris  is  paid  double.  It  is  called 
a  royal  post,  because  the  king  is  always  supposed  to  reside  in  Paris. 
To  Versailles,  Compiegne,  and  Fontainebleau,  whenever  those 
places  are  honored  with  the  royal  residence,  the  post  is  also  doubled. 
Part  of  this  surplus  is  appropriated  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  old 
and  decayed  postillions,  many  of  whom  reckon  that  employment 
among  the  iJlessings  of  their  existence  from  16  to  60. 

The  Banlieue  of  Paris  gives  no  great  idea  of  the  splendor  of 
that  great  metropolis  ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  public  buildings 
open  to  the  view,  and  display  unusual  magnificence. 

We  at  length  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de  Lancastre  in  the  Bue  de 
Richelieu.  A  set  of  rooms  on  the  first  story  was  just  vacant. 
These  were  hired  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  12  livres  a  day. 
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They  consisted  of  an  anti-chamber,  or  dining-room,  24  feet  square, 
fitted  up  with  buffets  and  a  side-board  of  marble,  decorated  with 
an  elegant  pilbr  supporting  an  urn.  The  drawing-room,  which 
we  chiefly  inhabited,  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  26  feet  by  24, 
and  15  high.  The  floor  isparqttetef  i.  e.  divided  into  large  squares, 
comprehending  small  triangles,  squares,  and  parallelograms,  of 
smooth  waxed  oak,  laid  out  in  regular  compartments.  A  superb 
large  chandelier  of  cut  glass  hangs  in  the  middle.  Four  looking 
glasses  reflect  the  objects  in  the  room.  Of  these,  that  over  the 
chimney  has  a  plate  5  feet  by  4.  Gilt  girandoles  decorate  their 
sides.  Three  large  windows  have  panes  two  feet  square.  An 
elegant  sofa  and  12  commode  chairs  match  with  the  curtains  that 
are  made  of  crimson  damask.  A  beautiful  commode  table  fronts  a 
handsome  marble  chimney.  The  sides  of  the  room  are  varnished 
wainscot,  in  each  compartment  of  which  are  fancy  paintings  on  the 
wood.  A  time  piece,  the  stands  of  the  slabs  between  the  windows^ 
and  even  the  front  of  the  ckenetSf  or  dogs,  are  gilt.  The  bed-rooms 
are  lofty  and  convenient,  hung  with  French  and  English  prints. 
All  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  mahogany  dining,  dressing,  and 
card  tables^  wardrobes,  &c.  Such  is  the  fair  appearance  of  the 
lodgings :  but  in  common  conveniences  they  are  miserably  defective. 
No  carpets  of  any  kind,  not  even  at  the  bed-side.  A  boot-jack  is 
a  luxury  unknown  in  the  house.  The  invention,  however,  of  Mr. 
A.  abundantly  supplied  that  defect.  He  found  a  very  convenient 
substitute  in  the  bars  of  the  balustrades,  on  the  outside  of  the  win* 
dows.  No  fire  screens,  which  we  often  wanted,  as  we  bought 
our  own  wood.  No  extinguishers.  Every  individual  article  was 
«ent  for  separately  from  the  neighbourhood,  except  wine,  which 
was  sold  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

As  no  waiters  are  kept  in  the*  hotel,  we  were  obliged  to  hire  a 
•ervant.  This  race  of  men  may  be  truly  said  to  live  in  clover. 
They  are  hired  for  40  sous  a  day  ;  and  whatever  is  removed  harik 
the  table  is  tlieir  property.  The  traiteWj  the  shop-keeper,  and 
even  the  cotch-^naster,  are  obfiged  to  fee  them  regularly.  It  is  easily 
conceived  that  the  stranger  ultimately  pays  all  these  contributions  \ 
but  it  is  politic^for  him  to  submit  without  enquiry  to  this  customary 
imposition  ;  for,  by  that  means,  he  will  be  preserved  from  greater 
losses  and  inconveniences.    Sometimes  these  men  are  also  paid  by 
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the  agents  of  police,  to  act  as  spies  on  their  employers.    Thus 
every  thing  turns    to  their  advantage.      We  had  reason    to  be 
^  pleased  with  our    domesiique,  and  we  gave  him  three  livres  a- 
day. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  took  ajCocrf, 
and  went  to  the  Comedie  Frangdise,  This  building,  remarkable 
for  its  splendor  and  convenience,  is  insulated  on  all  sides.  It  is 
surrounded  with  porticos,  which,  by  means  of  galleries,  facilitate 
the  entrance,  and  afford  a  shelter  from  the  weather.  Eight  done 
.pillars  highly  finished,  in  the  front,  give  it  that  air  of  grandeur  and 
majesty,  which  the  productions  of  a  Corneille,  a  Racine,  and  a 
Voltaire,  seem  to  demand.  A  spacious  and  lofty  vestibule,  deco- 
rated with  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  accommodate  those,  who 
come  early  to  secure  good  places,  or  who  are  waiting  for  carriages. 
It  is  adorned  by  a  marble  statue  of  Voltaire,  excellently  finished  by 
Houdon. 

If  the  spectator  wishes  to  retire  occasionally  from  his  box,  the 
saloon  offers  him  an  elegant^  and  in  winter  a  warm  retreat.  The 
lower  part  of  this  room  is  square  -,  the  first  entablement  is  an  octa- 
gon^, and  the  top  that  sustains  the  cupola,  circular.  The  statue  of 
Moliere  is  over  the  fire-place.  The  other  dramatic  authors  occupy  the 
sides  \  and  over  the  doors  are  placed  medallions  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Six  lustres  illuminate  the  room, 
and  on  every  side  mirrors  reflect  the  light,  and  give  an  idea  oi 
greater  extent.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
magnificence,  of  which  those,  ^ho  have  seen  only  the  LfOndon 
theatres,  can  form  no  conception.'  It  forms  a  perfect  circki 
divided  intotwelve  parts,  three  of  which  form  the  proscenium^  and 
the  rest  the  boxes,  of  which  there  are  five  rows  over  one  another. 
From  the  centre  of  the  cieling  hangs  the  lustre  that  gives  light  to 
the  theatre.  The  ground  color  is  light  blue,  and  the  ornaments  are 
in  white,  without  any  gilding. 

What  we  call  galleries,  is  unknown  in  this  theatre.  Hence 
boxes  occupy  three  fourths  of  the  whole  circle.  Behind  the  music, 

'  [The  modern  traveller  will  now  have  other  data  for  a  comparison  of  the 
Parib  and  London  theatres.  Since  this  sketch  was  written,  they  all  have 
been  devoured  by  the  flames,  and  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  superior  accommodl^ 
dation  and  magnificence.] 
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three  rows,  equal  in  price  to  the  boxeS)  are  separate  from  the  pit. 
The  segment  from  the  pit  to  the  boxes  behind  forms  the  amphi- 
theatre,  called  in  this  house  the  gallery,  elevated  above  the  piN 
Six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  spectators  in  the  pit  were  obliged  to 
stand,  the  price  was  then  20  sous.  Now  they  are  accommodated 
widi  seats,  stuffed  and  covered  with  blue  moreen,  at  a  wide  distance 
from  each  other ;  and  the  price  is  consequently  increased  to  48 
sous.  The  boxes  arc  six  livres,  and  the  amphitheatre  four.  Each 
end  of  the  amphitheatre  has  a  few  seats  separated  from  the  rest, 
called  balconies,  at  the  price  of  the  boxes. 

Although  the  house  appears  so  large,  yet  from  the  figure  of  it, 
it  does  not  contain  more  spectators  than  Covent  Garden  Theatre^ 
where  the  depth  of  the  galleries  is  calculated  for  numbers.  The  G>- 
midie  Frangaise  offers  no  accommodation  for  the  lower  ranks  of 
people;  a  distinction  which  would  be  highlyimpoliticina  govern- 
ment  where  they  claim  a  particular  attention.  Here  the  pit  is  the 
cheapest  place,  and  we  saw  none  but  well  dressed  persons  in  it. 
No  women  enter  it.  Perhaps  that  circumstance  may  arise  from  the 
former  want  of  seats,  as  they  could  not  have  remained  standing 
during  a  whole  representation ;  and  a  custom  is  often  preserved  even 
when  the  causes  which  produced  it  have  ceased  to  operate. 

From  the  disposition  of  the  seats,  a  delightful  effect  is  produced ; 
for,  as  the  boxes  are  not  deep,  there  are  few  situations  in  the  house, 
from  which  the  spectator  has  not  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Great  decorum  is  observed.  None  of  those  riots  take  place  which 
disgrace  our  theatres,  but  which  in  England  it  would  be  dangerous, 
and  perhaps  impolitic,  to  prevent.  But  there,  if  a  person  coughs,  ^ 
or  makes  the  least  noise,  however  necessarily  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentation,' an  universal  sJCt  fills  the  house,  disconcerts  the  actors, 
and  destroys  the  effect  of  many  a  critical  scene  when  the  noise  is 
most  usually  heard.  Thirty  soldiers  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  house,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  decorum  \  a  regularion  very 
necessary,  where  every  spectator  does  not,  as  in  England,  consider 


■  It  was  not  without  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  Sterne  made 
the  good  old  Toby  blow  his  nose  so  frequently  during  the  Corporal's  account 
of  Le  Fevre'f  melancholy  situation. 
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himself  as  bound  by  the  general  interest  of  society  to  procure  to 
others^  as  well  as  to  himself,  the  comforts  of  mutual  convenience. 

That  spirit,  however^  which  has  lately  pervaded  the  kingdom,  has 
reached  the  theatre,  and  proved  how^  rash  and  inconsiderate  will  be 
the  proceedings  of  a  mob  in  an  arbitrafy  government.  On^  of  the 
actors  of  the  Italian  theatre  had  offended  the'public.  Satisfaction  was 
demanded,  and  refused.  The  house  was  in  an  uproar  ^  the  pit  wil 
clamorous,  and  would  not  suffer  the  play  to  begin^  The  military 
entered  the  pit,  and  drove  thence  the  enraged  multitude,  who  forced 
their  way  into  tht  boxes,  where  they  barricaded  themselves  against 
the  8<^iery,  and  carried  their  point.  Instead  of  a  quarter  before 
ttX)  the  play  did  not  begin  before  ten. 

The  play  of  this  evening  was  GabrieUe  de  Vergy^  a  tragedy, 
which  proves  that  scenes  of  horror  are  not,  as  French  critics  affirm, 
peculiar  to  the  English  stage.  Madame  Vestris,  the  heroine  of  the 
French  theatre,  played  GabrieUe  with  such  powers  and  efiect,  that 
many  ladies  were  thrown  into  hysterics*  To  us,  who  are  accustom* 
ed  to  the  manner  of  a  Crawford  or  a  Siddons,  she  appeared  all  ait 
and  rant,  although  she  seemed  capable  of  reaching  a  very  high  degree 
in  the  scale  of  perfection,  had  she  had  a  Garrick  or  a  Henderson  for 
her  instructor.  At  the  passage,  in  which  she  gives  her  lover's  letter 
to  her  husband,  and  says,  Prenez  et  rougisseZy  the  whole  house  was 
shaken  for  sonte  time  by  a  thunder  of  applause,  although  we  could 
perceive  no  remarkable  expression  in  her  voice  or  attitude.  Raoil 
and  the  husband  were  played  with  great  spirit ;  but,  to  an  English 
spectator,  the  actors  appear  greatly  to  *•  overstep  the  modesty  of  tia. 
ture"  in  their  action.  Perhaps,  the  genius  of  the  French  nation  may 
afiord  a  reason  for  this  circumstance.  Feihaps,  as  the  French  use 
more  action  than  we  do  ifi  their  common  discourse,  the  practice  of 
the  stage  requires  more  animation  than  ours,  in  order  to  pt^serve 
the  same  proportion  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  conversation.  Certain 
it  isy  that  in  several  passages  they  all  appear  to  border  on  die  bur* 
lesque^  except  a  new  actress  of  the  age  of  16,  Mile.  Langey  who 
acted  the  young  ward  in  Moliere's  Ec€ie  des  Maris^  whkh  was 
given  as  an  entertainment.  The  diffidence  natural  to  youth  had  not 
yet  permitted  her  to  indulge  those  extravagances  of  action  and  ut« 
terance,  which  disgusted  us  in  many  <^  the  rest.  At  the  dose  of 
the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  and  even  of  the  Caesura  in  the  second 
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Tene,  they  frequently  usea  certain  jerk  in  their  voice  and  action^ 
which  doubtless  pleases  a  French  audience^  but  to  a  foreigner  ap«> 
pears  ungraceful  and  unnatural.  The  contrast  is  the  more  sensibly 
felt,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  pronounce  the  rest  of  the 
coupleti  and  which  often  renders  the  passage  unintelligible.  Per** 
haps  the  nature  of  the  French  rersification,  and  of  the  rhyme, 
which  is  its  first  requisite,  may  have  occasioned  this  singularity^ 
which  is  also  observed  in  their  comedies  in  rhyme.  What  seems 
to  give  probability  to  this  conjecture  is^  that  in  their  dramest  and  in 
their  comedies  in  prose,  a  more  simple  and  natural  manner  of  pr»« 
nanciation  takes  place. 

The  trap-door  on  the  ffx>nt  of  the  stage,  dirough  which  the 
Prompter  exhibits  his  head,  his  shoulders^  and  his  book^^is  an  object 
that  tends  to  destroy  die  probability  of  the  scene,  though  the  voice 
is  less  heard  by  the  audience.  An  Englishman  feels  a  great  incon- 
venience in  the  want  of  play-bills,  which  are  so  courteously  offered 
by  the  Pomonas  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  Even  in  the 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  no  performer's  name  b  given,  except 
when  a  capital  actor  thinks  proper  to  favor  the  public.  For  all 
players  of  this  description  have  a  donMe%  or  inferior  performer,  who , 
is  engaged,  and  calculated  to  act  their  parts  when  they  are  not  dis* 
posed  to  tread  the  boards  themselves.  Thus  they  do  not  chose  to 
be  seen 

"With such  eyes, 
As  sick,  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  DO  extraordinary  gaie." 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  French  are  far  beyoad  us  in  the  obser- 
vance of  the  costume,  and  in  the  art  of  grouping  their  characters  on 
the  stage.'  In  their  processions,  m  their  position  even  in  a  dialogue, 
a  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  that  particular,  and  with  great 
effect.  As  the  curtain  is  slowly  falling,  the  attitude  of  the  petfor- 
mers,  then  always  numerous  on  the  stage  in  a  dance,  an  opera,  and 
even  in  a  tragedy,  deserves  particular  notice. 

The  Camedie  Frangaise  is  9trangely  deserted  at  this  time.  The 
other  spectacles  are  generally  crowded  :  this  is  seldom  full.    The 

>  [In  this  respect,  Mr.  Kemble  has  introduced  an  important  reform  on  the 
£ijglii»li  siiagc] 
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want  of  very  capital  actors,  since  La  Rive,  PrevUle,  Brlzard,  and 
other  excellent  performers,  have  left  the  stage,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  causes  of  this  defection.  The  distance  too  of  this  the- 
atre from  the  general  places  of  fashionable  resort  may  not  be 
without  some  operation.  But  the  want  of  a  rival  theatre,  to  call 
forth  the  exertion  of  the  managers  in  the  invention  of  new  sources 
of  enteruinment,  and  the  industry  of  the  players  in  fixing  tbe 
public  admiration,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  cause  of  this  stagnation. 
The  Italian  theatre  has  many  rivals,  and  is  obliged  to  exert  the 
utmost  diligence  in  order  to  maintain  the  superiority  over  them. 
The  want  of  a  daily  critique,  similar  to  that  which  our  players 
experience,  renders  those  of  Paris  careless  and  indolent.  In  this 
disposition  they  are  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  pciites  IcgeSf 
or  boxes  hired  by  the  year.  By  this  establishment,  both  the 
managers  and  actors  are  sure  of  their  profit  from  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  that  is,  of  the  year ;  and  sink  into  a  fastidious  n^ii- 
gence,  which,  as  the  powers  of  the.  mind  are  never  stationaryi 
soon  renders  them  unfit  for  great  exertions.  A  capital  performer 
disdains  to  pass  more  than  half  the  year  in  the  metropolis ;  and 
perhaps,  while  he  receives  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  livres  to 
play  there  the  whole  year,  he  is  enjoying  a  rural  retirement,  tra- 
velling in  a  foreign  country,  or  increasing  his  revenue  by  perform- 
ing at  Bordeaux,  Lisle,  or  Bruxclles.  A  still  more  detrimental 
consequence  follows  from  the  independence  of  the  stage.  Au- 
thors receive  so  little  encouragement,  that  few  good  new  pieces 
are  presented  to  the  Theatre  Frangais.  Hence  a  writer  debases 
his  genius  to  farces  and  comic  operas,  which  are  gladly  received 
at  the  inferior,  if  not  at  the  Italian,  spectacles.  About  the  year 
1780,  a  combination  of  dramatic  authors  was  formed,  and  headed 
by  Beaumarchais.  They  were  determined  to  free  themselves  from 
a  disgraceful  subordination  to  avarice  and  caprice,  and  to  humble 
the  buskined  dictators  of  the  drama.  They  were  soothed  with 
fair  words  and  proipises,  until  their  spirit  evaporated,  and  separate 
.interests  broke  the  dramatic  league.    Unless  another  theatre'  calls 


"  Since  the  Revolution,  new  theatres  have  risen  so  rapidly  as  to  produce 
opposite  effects.    During  the  efiervcsccDce  of  the  public  mind,  new  plays 
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forth  emulation,  the  public  will  lament  the  scarcity  of  new  pro- 
ductions of  wit  and  genius ;  and  the  dramatic  writer,  instead  of 
finding  a  ready  admittance  into  the  elysium  of  fame  and  honom- 
ble  rewards,  is  stopped  in  the  dark  caves  of  intrigue  and  opposi- 
tion, where  he  finds  many  a  Cerberus,  whom  he  wants  the  power 
of  soothing  into  sleep,  and  many  a  Charon,  who  refuses  a  pas- 
sage to  the  shores  of  glory  to  all  but  the  shades  of  departed 
authors. 

In  Paris,  tlie  plays  and  other  public  amusements  are  over  at 
nine  o'clock.  At  that  time  the  Palais  Rqyal  becomes  the  uni- 
versal rendezvous.  This  building,  which  affords  aii  equal  grati- 
fication to  the  merchant,  the  virtuoso,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
politician,  the  epicure,Nthe  philosopher,  ai^d'  the  man  of  pleasure, 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu^  the 
original  proprietor  of  it,  bequeathed  it  to  the  crown.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Louis  XIV.  during  his  minority,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  acquired  its  present  name.  This  palace,  con- 
sisting of  two  sets  of  buildings,  one  within  the  other,  in  a  rec- 
tangular figure  surrounding  the  celebrated  garden,  is  adorned, 
on  the  inner  front,  with  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  above 
forty  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  is  a  balustrade,  covered  with 
vases  at  proper  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  balustrades  a 
cannon  is  horizontally  fixed,  over  which  a  burning-glass  is  placed 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  converge  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  noon 
into  the  touch-hole,  and  inform  the  neighbourhood,  by  a  loud 
explosion,  of  the  time  of  day. 

Of  this  palace,  ten  apartments  contain  the  collection  of  paintings, 
begun  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  Regent,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  best  private  "collection  in  Europe.  The  cabinets  of  medals 
and  of  natural  history,  and  a  well-selected  library,  occupy  another 
part  of  the  building.  The  theatres  of  the  Varieies  amusatUeSt 
and  of  the  Comediem  de  Beaiyolaiss  several  curious  repositories* 
of  objects.of  taste,  societies  of  different  kinds  under  the  English 
title  of  clubs,  baths,  and  magazines  of  various  denominations, 

full  of  political  allusions  have  been  enthusiastically  revived.    But  after  th«, 
secession  of  the  Aristocracy,  the  performers  were  iudifi'i^rently  rewardecL 
[There  are  now  only  eight  theatres  in  Parb.] 
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form}  in  other  parts,  a  fund  of  perpetual  amusement  and  ocaqn* 
tion.  Along  the  sides  adjoining  to  the  garden  is  an  elegant 
piazza,  which  in  the  erening,  and  in  bad  weather^  conducts  the 
company  around  the  buildmg.  The  piazza  on  one  nde  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  of  the  most  elegant  shops  in 
Paris. 

The  garden  is  117  toises  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
planted,  next  to  the  piazzas,  with  two  chesnut-tree  walks,  each 
thirty  feet  wide.  The  Caffi  de  Foiy  and  a  few  other  elegant 
vooms,  occupy  tlie  top.  The  bottom,  towards  the  grand  court, 
is  adorned  with  a  splendid  building  just  finished,  containing 
beautiful  apartments  for  eating,  dancing,  music,  and  play.  To 
preserve  a  perfect  view  of  the  sides  of  the  palace,  these  buildings 
in  the  garden  do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  tea  feet  aboTS 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  space  which  contains  the  windows 
only,  as  the  rooms  are  sunk  to  a  proper  depth. 

Having  walked  in  the  gardens  and  under  the  piazzas  till  tea 
o'clock,  we  went  home  to  supper.  The  supper  was.ordeted  at 
three  livres  each,  exclusive  of  bread,  cheese,  and  liquors.  At  this 
price,  we  had  seven  or  eight  dishes.  Of  none  of  these  Mr.  A. 
could  guess  the  composition,  excepting  a  dish  of  salsify,*~^wbicb 
he  took  for  fried  perch.  And  no  wonder.  A  French  cook  can 
disguise  his  manufacture  so  artfully,  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  conjecture  what  the  raw  material  could  be.  Vegetables  aie 
sometimes  dressed  in  so  curious  a  form  and  color,  and  with  so 
nice  a  distinction  of  seasoning,  that  they  perfectly  imitate  io 
appearance  and  in  taste,  every  iish  that  the  sea  can  produce.  It 
is  now  usual  to  spare  the  trouble  of  mastication,  and  to  boil  oi 
stew  into  a  jelly  what  comes  upon  our  tables  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  joints  of  meat.  The  eye  must  be  deceived,  before  the 
appetite  can  be  excited.  Their  sauces  are,  in  general,  exqoiateiy 
palatable,  nor  are  tliey  by  any  means  so  high  as  ours.  They  w 
calculated  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  palled  appetke ;  not  Kit 
those  which  in  England  we  call  French,  to  aley  the  stomack,  wtA 
stupify  the  senses.  A  Frenchman  eats  his  dessert  throv^ 
^asure ;  an  Englishman  through  necessity. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  ro^  izu  fetV,  milk-cofleew  It  is  At 
common  breakfast  of  the  Parisians :  even  the  labourer  makes  it 
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his  momtng  meal.  Women  carry  it  in  the  strtets  in  large  tin 
vessels,  and  sell  it  two  sous  a  dish  or  bason. 

After  breakfast  we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  town.  Including  the 
suburbs,  Parts  appears  to  stand  on  as  much  ground  as  London. 
Its  diameter  is  computed  at  6  miles ;  and^as  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  the  circumference  may  be  called  18.  It  is  difficult  to  aSi- 
certain  its  comparative  population.  In  this  estimation  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  gardens  and  courts  belonging  to  the  palaces^ 
public  buildings,  noblemen's  hotels,  and  religious  houses,  occupy 
a  great  deal  of  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  and  the  height  of  the  houses,  more  than  counterbalance 
those  vacuities.  Houses  of  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  storieSf 
every  room  of  which  is  inhabited,  streets  crowded  with  coaches, 
and  people  on  foot,  walks  swarming  with  multitudes,  denote  a 
prodigious  population.  Nor  are  these  circumstances  confined, 
as  in  London,  to  one  part  of  the  year.  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  those  strangers  only,  who  cross  the  sea  to  visit  England,  am 
seen  in  London.  But  Paris  is  the  eentre  of  Europe ;  and  no 
continental  traveller,  to  say  nothing  of  our  countrymen, 
leaves  his  country  without  visiting  Paris.'  A  stranger's  curiosity 
is  soon  satiated  in  London.  In  Paris,  new  objects  daily  court  the 
admiration  of  the  curious,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  places  of 
public  diversion  attract  the  man  of  pleasure.  From  these  con* 
siderations,  we  may  adopt  the  calculation  of  the  author  of  the 
Tableau  de  Parity  and  state  the  population  of  Paris  at  M0,000 
souls,  and  of  the  Banlieue  at  200,000.* 

A  view  of  tlie  town  from  a  neighbouring  mountains  presents 
numberless  groves,  rising  among  public  buildings,  palaces,  domes. 


■  The  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  tnonunients  of  the  arts, 
taken  by  the  conquerors  of  Italy,  will  render  Paris  more  than  ever  an  object 
of  public  curiosity.  The  French  government  would  not  have  suffered  the 
Houghton  collection  to  be  sold  to  Rusfia. 

[Should  France  by  the  treaty  of  peace  be  strictly  reduced  to  her  posses 
sions  in  1791,  she  will  have  a  constant  accession  of  incalculable  wealth 
in  bein^  permitted  by  the  allies  to  remain  the  great  Repository  of  the 
Arts.]     '  •       ' 

^  [In  1813^  the  population  of  Paris  was  547,756.] 
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and  towers.  The  parts  which  have  been  lateljr  built'disphf  a 
grandeur  and  elegance  unknown  in  the  city.  Public  boildingSy 
which  in  London  are  the  effect  of  private  exertions,  bear  in  Paris 
the  stamp  of  royal  magnificence.  Nor  is  the  scale  on  which  diey 
are  built  inferior  to  their  beauty.  The  architects  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  riew  than  to 
make  public  edifices  emblematic  of  the  political  riews  of  diat 
aspiring  monarch,  whose  vast  ambition  grasped  in  idea  the  scep- 
tre of  all  Europe.*  Even  private  houses,  which  are  in  genenl 
made  of  freestone,  have  a  grand  appearance ;  those  which  are 
not,  are  cased  with  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  susceptible  of  all 
the  ornaments  of  architecture,  soon  hardens  into  stone,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  great  duration.  Its  original  state,  when  drawn 
from  the  quarry,  is  a  foft  stone,  which,  burnt  into  a  lime,  forms 
the  plaster. 

Of  the  streets  the  first  that  attracts  the  stranger's  notice  is  the 
Boulevard.  It  is  a  terrace  round  the  Northern,  and  lately  con- 
tinued to  the  Southern,  part  of  the  town,  with  double  rows  of 
stately  trees  on  each  side  of  the  spacious  road  ;  the  trees  arching 
over  walks  covered  with  crowds  of  people,  while  two  or  three 
rows  of  carriages  fill  the  middle  road.  On  both  sides  of  the 
walk  are  frequent  stands  and  shops  of  various  objects  of  mer- 
chandise. But  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  scenes,  in  the, 
Northern  part,  which  is  most  frequented,  the  passenger  is  often 
shocked  with  sights  that  disgust  more  than  one  of  his  senses. 
Except  in  the  new  buildings,  which  increase  every  day  as  it  were  by 
magic,  and  which  extend  the  capital  to  Passy  and  Anteuil,  die 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  gloomy.  From  that  circum- 
stance and  the  height  of  the  houses,  although  there  had  been  a 
long  succession  of  fair  sunny  days,  we  found  them  astonishingly 
dirty.  Were  they  not  swept  every  day  by  a  strict  and  regular 
police,  they  would  be  absolutely  impassable. 

The  free  circulation  of  air  is  interrupted  by  the  houses,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  necessarily  corrupted  by  the  noxious  particles 

"  [The  inagnificcncc  of  Buonaparte,  in  improving  and  adorning  Paris,  has 
exceeded  that  of  I^niis  XIV.  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  ambitioa 
greater  than  that  of  the  King.] 
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which  are  exhaled  from  the  dirt,  the  sewers,  and  the  various 
masses  of  putrefaction  that  abound  in  every  quarter.  This  foetid 
exhalation  is  particularly  ofFensive  to  those  who  enjoy  far  from 
the  metropolis  the  advantage  of  a  purer  air. 

In  the  squares,  and  in  some  new  streets,  such  as  la  Hue  Rot/ale^ 
the  houses  are  uniformly  handsome.  But  in  the  rest  of  the  town 
a  strange  inequality  strikes  the  observer.  Near  the  hotel  of  a  no- 
bleman the  cobler  holds  a  wretched  stall ;  and  the  dirty  shop  of 
a  tallow  chandler,  a  dyer,  or  a  butcher,  is  adjacent  to  a  princess 
residence.  But  the  street  is  not  often  graced  with  the  front  of  the 
hotel  of  a  person  of  rank.  A  clumsy  coachway,  under  which  tlie 
Swiss  in  his  gaudy  sash  stands  to  deny  admittance  or  receive 
ceremonious  messages,  leads  to  a  gloomy  court,  surrounded  by  a 
mansion  three  stories  high.  Of  these  buildings  the  windows  are 
out  of  proportion,  with  the  same  imperfections  as  we  observed  at 
Chantilly,  and  the  frames  do  not  appear  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  painter's  brush  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  century. 

To  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  must  be  attributed  the  want 
of  a  convenience  that  renders  those  of  London  so  delightful  to 
a  foreigner.  The  want  of  foot-paths  subjects  the  walker  to  the 
constant  danger  of  being  run  over  by  the  carriages  that  often  drive 
close  to  the  houses.'  As  the  gutters  are  in  the  middle,  the  bias 
of  every  foot  and  of  every  wheel  naturally  tends  to  the  same 
point  \  and,  in  frosty  weather  dreadful  and  numerous  are  the 
accidents  which  result  from  the  nature  of  that  decUvity.  In  the 
Btie  de  la  Comedic  Frangaise  foot-paths  have  been  made  \  but  the 
stones  are  small  and  rough.  They  are  raised  too  high  above  the 
middle  of  the  street,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  thick  stone 
posts. .  These  prevent  the  facility  of  stepping  into  a  carriage,  and 
unaccountably  diminisli  the  breadth  of  tlie  road. 

The  nature  of  the  carriages,  and  the  maimer  of  driving  render 
the  situation  of  the  foot  passenger  often  distressing.  Even  from 
the  carts,  which,  though  narrow,  are  considerably  longer  than 

■  At  the  beginning  of  the  Kcvolution  the  reverse  took  place:  the  people 
on  foot  would  scarcely  leave  room  for  a  carnage  to  pass  ;  they  would  not 
stir  out  of  the  way  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Je  »ui$  lihre,  was  the  con- 
stant reply  to  a  gentleman  who  requested  room  for  his  carriage  to  pass.  It 
was  in  vain  that  h?  replied :  Eh  mait !  je  ne  le  iuit  done  pat^  moi  f 

VoL.IIK  Pant.  No.  VI.  2L 
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ours,  many  inconveniences  are  experienced  in  the  turns  anl 
windings.  The  number  of  one-horse^chaises  i^  almost  incredible. 
They  are  made  so  strong  and  heavy  that  the  shafts  are  frequently 
put  into  a  fore  carriage  with  a  coach  horse,  and  form  a  chariot 
They  are  fit  only  to  be  used  in  Paris,  as  they  are  too  heavy  for 
journeys.  The  owners  drive  themselves  full-dressed  about  the 
town  in  the  morning,  and  to  public  places  in  the  evening.  A 
servant  generally  attends  behind,  standing  on  a  foot-board  covered 
with  a  leather  cushion.  As  the  master  rides  with  great  velocity, 
the  man  is  so  disagreeably  jolted,  that  he  seems  every  moment  in 
danger  of  being  laid  on  the  pavement.  ITie  horses  are  in  general 
strong  and  active.  The  best  of  them  are  English,  but  they  look 
rough  and  ill-fed,  for  the  hay  which  they  eat  is  inferior  to  oun 
in  quality.  They  are  decorated  with  gaudy  embroidered  cloths. 
As  they  are  bitted,  they  are  pleasant  and  safe  to  drive.  The  few 
light  and  elegant  coaches  and  chariots  we  saw  were  made  in  Lon* 
don  ;  but  of  these  the  number  fell  short  of  our  expectations  j  the 
rest  are  pompous  and  heavy.  The  very  handles  of  the  doors  wew 
sufficient  to  discover  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  for  a  hai^ 
die  or  a  latch  was  scarcely  ever  well  made  in  France.  The 
attitude  of  the  coachman,  with  his  legs  extended  without  a  possH 
bility  of  reaching  the  foot-board  to  relieve  his  weariness,  is  bodi 
ridiculous  and  painful :  his  queue,  or,  when  he  is  dressed,  his  bagi 
would  induce  an  Englishman  to  think  that  every  man  was  his  own 
coachman,  or  that  a  Lade  or  a  Molesworth  was  a  common  charae* 
ter  in  Paris. 

The  jfa{Ttf5  (hackney  coaches)  are  much  worse  than  the  wont 
in  London.  Nothing  but  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the 
dirty  streets  could  induce  a  man  to  trust  himself  in  them.  The 
coachman  stands  upon  a  board  placed  behind  the  box.  This  he 
generally  prefers,  as  the  easiest  and  safest  situation.  The  price 
of  a  comn)on  fiacre  is  24*  sous  for  an  hour.  AU  are  built  with 
crane  necks,  and,  by  the  dexterity  of  the  coachman,  are  rendered 
expeditious.  Their  horses  ar^  not  much  larger  than  tho^e  we 
found  on  the  road.  At  Lille,  yrhere  we  observed  the  neatest 
fiacres,  the  original  price  of  a  horse,  that  had  been  hacked  tea 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  master^  was  iBiie 
livres.    The  number  of  public  vehicles  of  Paris,  y^t  were  infontdt 
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amounts  to  6000.  There  is  a  substitute  to  a  sedan  chair,  which 
U  not  unlike  the  close  chairs  used  by  hospital  invdids  at  Bath* 
It  is  placed  on  two  wheels  drawn  by  one  man  by  means  of  two 
rough  poles.  These  are  denominated  brouetieSf  which  being  inter* 
preted  signifies  *mheeUbarraws. — A  passenger,  who  has  been 
woimded  by  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  has  no  redress  if  the  large 
wheel  has  done  the  mischief.  The  coachman  is  answerable  onlyr 
for  the  smalt  wheels* 

Of  the  persons  of  die  Parisians  little  can  be  said  to  distinguish 
th^m  from  the  English :  in  general  they  are  not  so  corpulent : 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  thinness  of  their  diet,  compared  tof 
the  substance  of  our  beef  and  strong  beer.  The  men  are  welt 
limbed,  tall,  and  move  with  more  ease  than  the  English :  they 
dress  more  than  in  England ;  but  the  custom  of  going  abroad 
bare  headed  all  the  day  is  unpleasant  to  a  foreigner,  who  only 
submits  to  it  when  he  walks  out  with  the  ladies.  The  bourgeois^ 
•r  tradesmen,  are  good  looking  people,  very  decently  dressed^ 
and  wear  becoming  wigs.  The  various  dresses  of  the  regulaf 
and  secular  clergy,  some  of  which  appear  strangely  grotesque^ 
throw  a  curious  diversity  in  the  view  of  a  crowd  of  people.  A 
hadiney  or  switch,  dangles  in  the  hand  of  the  beau,  whose  bare 
head  is  dressed  with  enormous  curls,  and  a  fore  top.'  The 
women,  in  general,  are  below  the  middle  size  of  ours ;  they  dress 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English.*  The  similarity 
appears  more  complete  since  they  have  adopted  the  English  hat ! 
this,  however,  they  sometimes  wear  extremely  short  in  the  brim ; 
and  a  bunch  of  high  feathers  on  the  top  increases  the  dispropor- 
tion. The  common  people  are  all  in  short  sacques,  without  stays 
and  without  hats.      The  ladies,  from  the  Queen  robed  in  hes 


■  The  revolutionary  dress,  a  la  Jacobine,  is  nearly  in  the  style  of  that  de* 
scribed  by  Mercier  in  his  LAn  2440.  At  present  ^  more  decent  dress  i^ 
adopted. 

'  Since  the  Eevoliition,  the  Parisian  women  have  adopted  the  nakedness 
oY  the  Grecian  arras  and  neck,  but  they  have  forgotten  the  flowing  and  en- 
veloping folds  of  drapery,  which  gave  an  aif  of  modesty  to  the  rest  of 
the  Grecian  dress.  The  French  fashjon,  it  i«  to  b^  hope^,  will  be  confined 
^  thje  stage  in  this  country. 
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stately  apparel  to  the  nocturnal  charmer  in  the  Fahus  Royal,  hafe 
their  faces  painted,  or  rather  plastered,  with  colors  so  difierent 
from  the  glow  which  nature  gives,  that  they  seem  desirous  of 
making  that  decoration  appear  as  a  necessary  part  of  dieir  dress. 
The  roses  and  lilies  of  the  village  fair,  which  assume  a  paler  or 
deeper  hue  as  the  soft  impression  is  made  on  the  heart,  would 
soon  fade  and  wither  on  tliose  cheeks,  from  which  a  long  inter- 
course with  the  world  has  banished  the  sweetest  flower  of  nature 
-^the  blush  of  modesty. 

We  first  visited  the  celebrated  Garden  des  TuiUerietf  the  fa- 
vorite public  walk.  The  front  terrace  is  adjoining  to  the  Palace, 
which  on  that  side  extends  160  toises  in  length,  and  is  adorned 
with  columns  of  tha  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 
The  terrace  along  the  road  to  Versailles  enjoys  a  beautiful  pros* 
pect  of  the  Seine,  and  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  Garden  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  long  and  spacioiis 
walks.  In  the  middle  is  a  magnificent  bason  of  an  octagoa 
figure,  and  several  jets  Seau  play  in  difi«rent  parts.  .Tliis 
sumptuous  place  is  disgraced  by  the  regular  figures  into  wUch 
the  place  between  the  walks  is  divided.  Diminutive  hearts, 
squares,  triangles,  and  circles,  edged  with  box,  form  the  difl^ 
rent  compartments,  and  give  a  mean  idea  of  the  boasted  Len&trti 
to  an  admirer  of  Kent  and  nature.  There  are  a  few  statues, 
some  of.  which  are  highly  finished ;  some  by  Couston  possess 
great  merit.  Two  of  Le  Pautre  are  very  beautiful.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  is  the  story  of  Arria  and  Paetus,  where  the  former 
presents  her  dagger  to  the  latter,  and  says,  Paie^  non  dolet.  The 
other  is  .£neas,  carrying  his  father»  an4  leading  Ascaniu^  by  tbe 
hand. 

The  Place  de  Louis  Qjiin^e  next  attracted  our  nodce.  In  the 
middle  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch,  in  bronze, 
crowned  with  laurels,  of  a  large  majestic '  size,  The  figure  is 
habited  in  a  Roman  dress,  and  exquisitely  finished,  in  the  true 
taste  of  antiquity.  It  was  cast  on  the  design  of  Bouchardon,  and 
finished  by  Pigalle.  At  the  four  angles  of  the  pedestal  appear 
four  figures,  in  bronze,  by  the  same  artist,  representing  Prudence, 
Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Peace,  each  characterized  by  its  peculiar 
attributes.      Two  sides  of  the  pedes^l  represent  tha  Idngi  ia 
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basso  reUevo ;  in  one^  standing  in  a  triumphal  car;  in  the  other^ 
sitting  on  tTOphies»  and  giving  peace  to  the  people.  The  other 
sides  ccj&tain  inscriptions^  one  of  which  is  here  inscribed: 

Ludoyico  XV. 
Optimo  principi 
Qu6d 
Ad  Schaldum»  Mosami  Rheniun^ 

Victor 
Pacem  armis. 
Pace 
V  Suorum  et  Europae 

Felicitatem 
Quaesivit. 

The  other  side  acquaints  the  public,  that  the  statue  was  TOted 
after  that  peace,  and  erected  in  1763 ;  a  period,  when  the  laurels 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  placed  round  the  Monarch's  brow 
hj  the  hand  of  Victory.  This  noble  monument  of  modem  art» 
and  of  the  veneration  of  France  for  her  Idngs,'  is  surrounded  hj 
a  marble  ballustrade,  and  guarded  by  a  centineL  This  precau* 
tion  was  probably  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  epigrams» 
and  satirical  verses,  which  were  pencilled  every  night  on  the 
marble :  the  following  has  not  yet  been  made  public : 

Le  voilii  done,  ce  Monarque  imbedlle^ 
€e  fier  conqu^rant  des  forets, 
Aussi  loin  du  cceur  de  la  ville 
Que  de  celui  de  ses  sujets. 

The  Chofftps  ElysSes,  adjoining  to  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  con« 
sist  of  regular  rows  of  trees,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  a 
walk,  and  forming  a  long  vbta,  on  whatever  side  the  eye  can 
turn  itself :  but  the  walks  are  all  straight  ^  and  in  summer  are  ren- 
dered disagreeable  by  the  dust  j  and  the  want  of  a  piece  of  water^ 


*  Alas !  it  was  on  the  very  spot,  where  this  statue  stood»  that  the  guillo- 
tine was  erected,  on  which  perished  his  successor ;  a  man,  surely,  *'  more 
sinned  against  tlum  sinning.'' 
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(Oriiich  often  gives  a  beauty  to  the  most  naked  scene,  suggests  aa 
idea  very  different  from  that  which  the  classical  reader  has  fbrmed 
of  the  Eiysian  fields.  At  the  entrance  stood  a  weighing  wiarhi^fj 
which  we  could  not  pass  without  a  trial  of  weighf .  This  detained 
us  for  about  three  minutes  )  during  which  time,  upwards  of  fifty 
persons  flocked  round  us,  and  odiers  were  running  from  every 
walk  of  these  gardens.  Such  is  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the 
Parisians. 

We  returned  through  the  Palais  Royal,  where  I  proposed  to 
bu]p  some  black  bloth  for  a  coat.  In  the  shops  at  Paris,  the  master 
of  the  house  appears  merely  as  a  shopman,  or  cottrtatU:  his  wife 
does  the  honors  of  the  place ;  and  with  such  a  vivacity  of  persua- 
sion, that  I  was  enticed  to  purchase  tluree  times  more  goods  than 
I  originally  intended.  Mr.  A.  too,  was  not  proof  agsdust  the 
oratory  of  our  fair  dealer ;  and,  after  he  had  purchased  several 
lutidesy  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retireat,  that  be 
odightnot  have  a  piece  of  silk  forced  upon  Urn*  The  piece  of 
silk  was,  however,  brou^t  to  him  the  next  day  \  but,  unforty- 
nately  for  die  interest  of  the  house,  it  was  brought  by  the  hiM* 
band ;  he  therefore  had  fortitude  enou^  to  send  it  back.  There 
are  at  Paris  a  few  magasins  de  ctmfUmee^  where  a  price  is  invari- 
ad)ly  fixed  on  the  commodities ;  but  the  general  practice  is,  to  ask 
considerably  more  than  the  cteal  value.  Hence  arises  a  general 
mistrust ;  and  an  Englishman  has  reason  to  dread  a  Parisian  shop* 
keeper.  A  buyer,  afraid  of  being  cheated  and  laughed  at,  offers 
half  the  price  demanded,  and  often  is  afraid  his  offer  will  be  rea- 
dily accepted.  As  you  walk  on  the  Boulevards,  you  will  hear  the 
most  solemn  protestations  uttered  by  the  seller,  who  perjures  him- 
self for  the  sale  of  a  knife,  or  a  fan.  •  A  map  of  Paris,  for  whidi 
we  were  asked  in  one  place  nine  livres,.  we  purchased  in  anbdier 
for  four. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  had  but  Rttie  in- 
fluence on  the  cloth  of  either  narion.  Very  Tittle  English  dbth  « 
imported  into  France,  except  striped ;  our  kerseymeres  are  Stffl 
far  superior  to  those  of  French  manufacture  \  and  consequendy 
form  a  considerable  article  of  export.  French  biack*  deep  Uoe^ 
and  scarlet  broad  doths  excel  the  English,  probaUy  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  alkali  used  in  the  dye  \  but  the  ctoth  is  better  wovmi 
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and  cheaper  in  England.  That  which  I  bought  at  the  Palais 
Royal  was  the  best  Peignon,  and  cost  33  livres  an  ell.  Soon  after 
the  treaty  was  concluded  some  French  cloth  was  brought  to 
London  and  sold  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  yard.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  manufacturers  of  Gloucestershire  in  a  few  days  pro- 
duced a  cloth  of  the  same  quality,  to  which  they  affixed  the  Lou* 
viers  mark,  and  sold  it  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  yard. 

After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Italian  theatre,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  original  plan  of  performing  comic  Italian  Operas 
twice  a  week.  It  is  now  appropriated  to  the  representation  of 
French  comic  Operas.  The  house  is  insulated  on  three  sides.  The 
front  is  embellished  with  eight  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
inside  is  of  an  oval  figure  i  consequently  the  amphitheatre  is  very 
extensive.  The  cieling  painted  by  Renoa  represents  Apollo,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Muses,  receiving  his  lyre  from  the  hands  of  Love. 
The  curtain  exhibits  a  groupe  of  emblematical  figures.  Among 
the  clouds  are  represented  the  graces }  one  of  whom  holds  the 
motto :  Castigat  ridendo  mores.  This  dieatre  is  nearly  of  the  size 
of  Covent  Garden,  and  i^  fitted  up  in  9  style  of  peculiar  neatness 
and  elegance. 

The  Theatre  Italien  is  always  crowded.  It  was  particularly  so 
when  we  entered  it ;  and  there  were  but  two  or  three  tickets  left, 
and  those  for  the  pit,  in  a  corner  of  which  we  were  obliged  to 
stand  during  the  whole  represeiftation.  It  is  not  the  practice  in  the 
French  theatres  to  admit,  and  screw  people  into  the  pit,  till  the 
spectator  is  obliged  to  ask  his  neighbour's  leave  to  move  his  own 
arms  and  legs,  as  it  happens  not  unfrequently  in  London.  There 
m  certain  number  of  tickets  sufficient  to  (ill  the  house  is  de- 
livered, after  which  no  admittance  is  obtained.  But  what  appears 
at  first  sight  so  equitable  a  regulation,  is  attended  with  a  serious 
inconvenience.  When  a  new  or  favorite  piece  is  given  out,  a  set 
of  speculators  purchase  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  tickets.  The  public  arrive  at  the  usual  time,  ofier 
their  money  at  the  wicket,  and  are  told,  «  that  all  the  tickets  are 
sold."  The  man,  whose  expectations  ate  high,  vents  his  rage  in 
loud  complaints.  He  is  soon  accosted  by  a  person,  who  tells  him, 
•<  he  may  possibly  procure  a  ticket,  but  at  an  advanced  price.** 
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The  glow  of  success  flushes  in  his  looks ;  his  eagerness  to  seizt 
the  lucky  opportunity  makes  him  overlook  the  imposition,  he 
pays  his  money,  and  rushes  into  the  house,  which  he  finds  not 
half  full. 

We  were  presented  with  three  comic  Operas,  each  in  two  actSy 
one  of  which  was  ramitie  aVepreteoe  from  Marmontel's  tales.    I 
happened  to  stand  between  two  gentlemen,  who  were  engaged  in 
a  conversation,  that  attracted  my  notice.     One  of  them  said,  that 
he  was  just  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness.    The  other  asserted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  a  Frenchman  to  travel  in  England,  without 
being  insulted  at  every  step.    ^  Monsieur,"  replied  the  first,  «  ki 
Anglais  sont  genereux  dans  la  guerre,  et  tres  aimables  en  terns  de 
paix.     Quelquefois,  il  est  vrai,  nous  sommes  rivaux  par  rapport  \ 
notre  voisinage.    Ici,   par   exemple    (meaning  the  play-housey) 
nous  sommes  tous  Fran9ais  et  tous  amis  *,  cependant,  comme  b 
salle  est  remplie,  nous  nous  serrons  de  trop  pr^."    The  conver- 
sation  took  another  channel.    Some  time  after  the  former  ssud  to 
mC|  as  the  crowd  became  troublesome ;  <<  Monsieur,  nous  sommes 
terriblement  presses.''    <<  Oui,    Monsieur,''  said  I,  <<  nous  nooi 
pressons  n^essairement.     Vous  etes  Fran9ais9  et  moi  Anglais.  D 
est  cependant  \  pr^sumer  que  nous  serons  amis  ce  soir,  qucrique 
Monsieur  ait  une  idee  si  efiarouchante  des  Anglais.''^-*<  Oui,  Mon- 
sieur,'' answered  the  latter,  «  je  n'aime{)as  la  nation  Anglaise.  Un 
de  mes  amis  a  ete  maltraite  chez  eux."— ^<  Monsieur,  s'il  a  bt 
maltrait6  en  Angleterre,  soyez  sur  qu'il  Ta  bien  m^rit^."— *At  this 
he  knit  his  brows,  bit  lus  lips,  and  appeared  vehemently  agitated. 
With  the  former,  who  was  a  very  sensible  man,  a  captain  of  a  West 
Indiaman,  and  had  a  considerable  estate  in  Ssunt  Domingo,  I  en* 
tered  into  conversation.    He  asked  me,  «  If  the  English  were  not 
mad  in  checking  the  African  trade  ?"    He  assured  me,  <<  that 
very  beneficial  effects  had  been  felt  already  by  the  French  trade  to 
the  colonies,  from  the  operation  of  the  late  acts,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  much  greater  advantages  would  ensue  to  the  nation, 
and  to  himself  in  particular.    «Some  few  individuals,  in  Pans," 
he  said,  <<  had  lately  made  a  faint  show  of  verbal  opposition  to  die 
trade  \  but  government  had  soon  siUnced  them,  and  jpiven  new 
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encoungemoit  to  die  trade  in  French  bottoms ;  which,  however, 
would  not  be  half  so  efficacious,  as  our  prohibitions  and  restraints.''  * 
At  the  close  of  die  play,  the  other  person  made  so  engaging  an 
apology,  that  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  behaved  to  him  with  great 
coolness,  whenever  he  attempted  to  take  a  share  in  the  conver- 
sation. 


Od.  2if. — ^We  walked  from  our  lodgings  early  after  breakfast* 
Had  we  hired  a  remise^  we  should  have  loUed  in  stupid  ease  all 
day,  and  cast  a  staring  eye  at  a  distance  on  objects  which  we 
could  not  approach.  But  we  bade  defiance  to  the  eternal  dirt* 
which  covers  the  streets,  and  to  the  carriages  that  threaten  the 
foot-passenger's  life,  and  boldly  walked,  with  the  guidance  of  a 
map,  in  quest  of  objects.  A  great  variety  of  these  produced  many* 
a  digression  which  we  had  no  reason  to  repent.  .  It  is  by  occa- 
sionally turning  aside  from  the  straight  beaten  path  of  liife,  that 
fancy  is  gratified,  and  experience  attained.  In  these  deviations 
pleasures  are  found,  which  more  than  counterbalance  the  disagree- 
able objects  that  present  themselves.  If  we  were  forced  to  heave 
a  sigh  or  to  recoil  widi  horror  at  a  Place  de  Greve  or  a  Bastille^ 
we  dwelt  widi  a  proportional  satisfaction  on  a  Notre  Dame  or  an 
Hopital  de$  InvaUdes, 

The  distance  of  Paris  from  the  sea  b  so  great,  and  the  Seine  in 
its  present  state  so  unfit  for  navigation,  that  the  import  trade  of 
Paris  is  almost  confined  to  articles  of  consumption.  As  there  is, 
therefore,  no  necessity  for  the  long  range  of  cranes,  warehouses, 
and  all  the  implements  and  bustle  of  conmierce,  with  which  the 
Thames  is  crowded  on  both  sides,  the  quays  of  the  Seine  afibrd  in 
general  a  wide  and  agreeable  Walk,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the 
town. 


■  [Unless  the  maritiine  powers  of  Europe  and  America  are  unanimous  in 
the  abolition  of  the  trade,  slaves  will  he  clandestinely  introduced  in  our 
larger  islands,  and  the  bentf  olent  intentions  of  the  British  legislature  will 
be  thistratcd.J 
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The  river  is  crowded  with  barge$»  ferry-tx)at$»  and  m^ts  of  firec 
wood.  The  latter  are  committed  to  the  current,  and  sometimes 
float  more  than  100  miles.  A  race  of  muddy  Tritons  wade 
through  half  the  width  of  the  river,  and  carry  on  their  backs,  by 
piece-meal,  this  dripping  wood.  In  the  ycfar  1783,  there  was 
suddenly  an  unaccountable  scarcity  of  fiiel  in  Paris.  The  conse- 
quent distress  may  be  easily  conceivcfd.  From  that  time  the  price 
has  risen  considerably,  and  coals  are  still  confined  to  the  use  oi 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  foretold,  that  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  Paris  would  increase  in  price  by  a  constant  progression,  were 
there  no  other  cause  than  the  scarcity  of  wood  which  becomes 
every  day  more  alarming. 

Several  long  rows  of  old  barges,  linked  together  by  planks  nailed 
to  their  sides  to  form  a  bridge,  are  occupied  by  a  portion-  of  the 
fair  sex,  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance  by  the  noise  of  their 
tongues  and  battoirs^  wooden  battledores  with\  which  they  beat 
the  linen.  The  former  instrument,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
destructive  as  the  latter.  The  merciless  battoir  deals  such  havoc 
among  the  linen,  that  the  oeconomical  petit  maitre^  who  has  but 
two  shirts  in  the  world,  dares  not  trust  them  to  its  ravages.  Eariy 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  many  of  them,  wrapped  in  a  surtout,  are 
seen  by  the  river-side  washing  with  their  own  hands  their  only 
shirt,  and  afterwards  taking  their  morning  walk,  spreading  it 
forth  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

As  the  public  fountains  arc  by  no  means  sufficient  to  supply  the 
town  with  water,  20,000  men  are  daily  employed  in  carrying  that 
element  from  the  river  to  every  story  of  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  pail  of  water  they  sell  for  two  sous.  The  new 
water-works,  wliich  have  taken  those  of  London  for  their  pattern, 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  entirely  throw  these  men  out  of  their 
business. 

The  first  and  the  newest  bridge  over  the.  Seine  is  the  Pont 
Royal,  about  750  feet  in  length.  It  was  finished  in  the  year  1772. 
This  bridge  presents  a  most  delightful  prospect.  On  one  side  are 
seen  the  palace  and  the  garden  des  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre  ^  on 
the  other,  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  many  magnificent  buildtt^ 
Mor  is  the  s^ht  less  enchanting  in  the  night.    The  reverbim 
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{lamps)  on  the  quays  on  each  side,  which  are  all  reflected  oft  the 
water^  hare  a  most  beautiful  effect. 

The  Pont-neuf  is  the  largest  and  the  most  frequented  bridge. 
It  is  properly  divided  into  two  bridges,  as  it  comprehends  in  the 
middle  an  angle  of  the  He  du  Palais.  Its  whole  length  is  170 
toises,  and  its  breadth  12.  It  contains  12  arches.  In  the  middle 
of  this  bridge,  on  the  point  of  the  island,  is  placed  the  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  the  first  public  monument  that  France  erected  to  her 
kings.  The  figure  of  the  king  is  by  Dupr^ ;  the  horse  by  Joha 
of  Bologna,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  pedestal  exhibits  re- 
presentations of  the  chief  actions  of  this  great  man  in  baisso  re- 
lievo. It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  statue  that  the  mob,  a  few 
months  ago,  during  the  disgrace  of  the  parliaments,  obliged  every 
passenger  to  bow  his  head  in  token  of  veneration  for  rhe  memory 
of  a  patriot  king.  An  affecting  instance  of  the  respect  paid  to  this 
good  king  is  told  by  the  Parisians.  A  gentleman  was  pursued  by 
a  beggar  with  the  usual  mendicant  phrase :  <<  Charit6,  s'il  vous 
plait,  pour  Tamour  du  bon  Dieu !"  The  gentleman  walked  on. 
— ««  Pour  I'amour  de  Jesus-Christ !" — No  relaxation. — <<  Pour 
I'amour  de  la  Vierge  Aiarie  !" — The  same  inflexibility. — <<  Pour 
t amour  de  Henri  quatre  /" — ^The  plea  was  irresistible,  he  turned, 
and  gave  the  beggar  a  liberal  present. '-»So  great  a  thorough- 
fare is  tius  bridge,  that,  to  meet  any  particular  person,  who  is 
known  to  be  in  Paris,  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  a  command- 
ing station  fur  a  few  hours  upon  it.  As  well  as  the  Pont- 
XDyal,  it  is  accommodated  with  a  foot-path. 

To  eficct  a  junction  with  the  islands  formed  by  the  Seine,  seve- » 
tal  smaller  bridges  are  necessary.     Of  the^  St.  Mary's  and  St. 


■  Yet  bectese  Henry  was  a  King,  a  few  months  after  his  statue  was 
bioken  and  thrown  into  the  Seine ! 

[Tne  policy  of  restoring  it  wtts  suggested  to  Buonaf»arte.  He  expressed 
an  intention  of  d»ing  it ;  hut  whether  he  wai  diverted  by  other  objects,  or 
whether  he  was  afraid  that  the  sight  of  this  beneficent  monarch  would  pro- 
duce comparisons  inconsistent  with  his  interest,  he  did  not  execute  the 
plan.  Louis  XVlf  I.  whose  goodness  equals  that  of  the  good  Henry,  has 
be^n  gratified  with  the  restoration  ofihe  statue.] 
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Michael's  ^re  still  covered  with  houses  six  or  seven  stories  high. 
It  was  not  without  trepidation  that  we  passed  under  one  of  tht 
dry  arches,  and  saw  on  each  side  those  lofty  piles,  half  in  ruins, 
literally  bending  over  our  heads.  On  their  demolition,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  river  will  be  opened,  and  an  obstruction  removed  fnmi 
the  free  passage  of  the  air.' 

We  entered  the  city,  built  on  a  small  island.  This  was  tbe 
origin  of  Paris.  The  whole  of  the  island  was  scarcely  inhabited 
when  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  took  possesion  of  Lute- 
tia.  It  contains  the  Palais  de  Justice^  the  cathedral  of  Notn 
Dame^  the  Archbishop's  palace,  the  Hotel  Dteu^  the  Foundling 
Hospital  and  about  15  churches.  It  will  be  easily  concaved  that 
the  streets  scarcely  admit  carriages.  This  island  abounds  with 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  It  is  said  that  the  Parisians  excel  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  gold. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  itself  a  town.  The  iron  gates  at  die 
entrance  of  the  first  court  are  truly  magnificent.  Astonishing  are 
the  revolutions  which  a  few  days  can  produce.  In  the  sununer 
the  gates  were  lined  by  the  king's  guards,  and  the  parliament 
exiled :  now,  in  the  shops  which  swarm  in  the  Palais,  political 
squibs  against  the  minister  under  whose  direction  that  event  took 
place,  and  even  against  majesty  itself,  are  openly  sold,  andbot^it 
with  avidity.  The  king's  want  of  resolution  is  the  principal  cause 
of  these  frequent  changes  of  system,  which  diminish  the  public 
veneration,  and  presage  a  series  of  troubles. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  about  400  feet  by  150.  It 
was  the  work  of  two  centuries,  and  was  finished  in  1185.  At 
die  bottom  of  the  northern  tower  of  this  stupendoiu  edifice  is 
a  curious  monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  a  rural  calendar 
under  the  emblematic  representation  of  a  zodiac  This  seems 
to  be  done  in  imitation  of  the  Indians,  who  frequently  carve  a 
zodiac  in  this  style  on  the  walls  of  their  pagodas. 

A  marble  binitier^  vessel  for  holy  water,  is  surrounded  with 
what  Alvarez  has  denominated  a  recurrent,  or  Cancrine  verse, 
which  forms  the  same  words  beginning  at  each  end : 

m^ON  ANOMHMATA  MH  MONAN  O^IN. 

■  The  bridges  have  since  thrown  off  their  nunbrous  wdght. 
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Of  this  strange  and  difficult  species  a  distich  was  made'  as  aa 
Epitaph  to  Henry  IV.  by  Paschasias : 

''  Area,  serenura  me  gere  regem,  munere  sacra^ 
Solem,  aulas,  animos,  omina  salva,  meios.*' 

The  altar  in  the  choir  is  strikingly  magnificent.  It  is  made  of 
Egyptian  marble  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  sepulchre.  The  front 
is  adorned  with  a  basso  relievo  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  figures  are 
rich  and  beautiful.  The  group  in  the  centre  behind  is  particularly 
attractive.  It  is  a  marble  sculpture  by  the  elder  Couston,  repre- 
senting  the  Holy  Virgin  holding  on  her  knees  the  head  of  Jesus 
descended  from  the  cross.  Grief  and  resignation  are  painted  in 
her  features  with  a  striking  efiect.  A  kneeling  angel  supports  an 
arm  of  .Christ,  another  his  crown  of  thorns.  Behind  stands  a 
cross  of  white  marble ;  which,  by  the  sculptor's  art,  by  time,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  vergers  to  keep  it  free  from  dust,  appears 
exactly  like  wood. 

In  this  church  are  no  less  than  45  chapels,  some  of  which  are 
adorned  with  elegant  pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In  the 
chapel  of  Harcourt  is  represented  the  Count  of  that  name  as  he 
appeared  to  the  Countess  in  a  dream,  rising  from  the  grave,  open- 
ing with  one  hand  the  lid  of  the  tomb,  and  with  the  other  beckon- 
ing to  her.  On  one  side.  Death  stands  ready  to  obey  the  decrees 
of  heaven,  and  join  her  for  ever  with  her  loved  husband.  Qn  the 
other,  the  angek  direct  her  view  to  the  regions  of  bliss  and 
immortality. 

The  conductor  seldom  fails  to  relate  the  event  that  gave  a 
name  to  the  Chapel  of  the  damned*  A  celebrated  canon  of  Notre. 
Dame,  remarkable  for  his  pulpit  eloquence  and  for  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity,  during  the  obsequies  performed  at  his  burial^, 
raised  his  head  thrice  from  the  bier,  and  thrice  cried  aloud  in  a 
lamentable  voice,  <<  I  am  doomed  to  eternal  danmation  by  the  just 
decree  of  God  !"  When  this  story  is  related  as  it  was  to  ns,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  amidst  this  gloom^  pile  of  gothic  monuments^ 
where  Charlemagne  lies  mouldered  into  dust,  and  where  every 
object  is  a  sad  memento  of  mortality,  insensible  must  be  the  breast 
of  him,  who  does  not  shudder  with  horror,  though  he  may  be  per* 
^tly  convinced  that  what  he  has  beard  is  a  fiction. 
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Wc  were  present  at  vespers.  To  a  person  who  has  formed  juit 
ideas  ef  the  manner  in  which  religious  offices  should  be  paid  to  that 
Being,  who  delights  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  die 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  productive  of  little  devotion. 
They  catch  the  sole  attention  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  and  will 
not  suffer  a  man  of  tliat  description  to  raise  his  soul  on  the  wings  of 
faith  and  hope  to  that  seat  above,  where  only  true  joys  are  to  be 
found*  For  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water  he  neglects  the  living 
fountain  of  life.  If  he  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  his  sense  is  capti- 
vated by  the  pomp  and  splendid  shows  which  the  service  of  hit 
church  exhibits,  when  he  ought  to  fix  his  attention  on  those  riven 
of  pleasure,  which  flow  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  If  he  is 
of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  the  delusions  of  his  imagination, 
which  represent  the  God  of  mercy  as  a  pitiless  tyrant,  force  him  to 
destroy  his  comfort  and  constitution  by  macerations  and  other  ab* 
surdities  ot  eremitical  frenzy,  instead  of  cheerfully  following  the 
precepts  of  that  religion,  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  whose  paths  are  peace.  The  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  tend  to  deface  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  religion  of  Jesui 
Christ,  who  came  on  earth  to  abolish  the  ceremonies  of  Pagan 
superstition,  and  even  to  set  aside  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  holy,  pure,  and  reasonable  service.  When  I 
was  observing  to  a  Catliolic  the  useless  practice  of  burning  tapers 
during  the  night,  in  the  temple  of  the  God  of  light,  he  8eenie4 
struck  with  horror  at  the  profane  reflection,  and  said  with  great 
emotion :  <<  Comment,  Monsieur,  laisser  le  bon  Dieu  k  tatons  !** 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  noble  monument  of  antiquity  is  admi<r 
rably  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  devotion.  The  solenmity 
of  the  long  aisles  and  lofty  vaults,  increased  by  the  gloom  which  is 
produced  by  the  painted  windows  ;  the  countenances  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  that  seem  to  animate  themselves,  and  to  enforce  by 
precept  and  example  the  duties  of  faith  and  adoration,  indepen* 
demly  of  a  divine  music,  and  of  other  offerings  qf  the  ar^  to  reli« 
gion,  seem  to  raise  the  soul  above  the  world. 

Some  years  ago,  this  church  was  the  scene  of  a  daring,  but  inge^ 
nious  plot  of  a  company  of  sharpers.  The  church  was  repairing 
and  scaffolds  had  been  erected  in  different  parts.  In  the  midst  of  a 
solemn  and  crowded  service  on  Easter  day,  two  or  three  of  their 
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gang  contrived  to  ascend  on  the  highest  part  of  the  scaffolding,  and 
to  dirow  down  stones,  stools,  and  ladders.  Their  accomplices 
below  cried  out  that  the  building  was  falling.  The  service  imme^r 
diately  ceased ;  and  the  public  rushed  to  the  doors,  where  they  found 
obstacles  artfully  disposed.  Watches,  purses,  buckles,  jewels,  ear« 
rings,  and  even  ears  themselves,  became  in  the  general  confusion 
the  property  of  the  sharpers,  who  were  never  discovered. 

In  our  way  to  the  Jmbigu  Comiqtie^  we  passed  by  the  arsenal,  and 
and  the  Bastille.  The  former  is  less  famous  for  its  military  stores 
than  for  two  Latin  verses  over  the  gate  written  by  Nich.  Bourbon : 

**  aT.tna  hxc  Henrico  Vulcania  tela  miuistrat. 
Tela  giganetos  debellatura  furores.^ 

Of  these  lines  the  Poet  Santeuil  was  so  great  an  admirer,  that  he 
often  said  he  wished  to  be  the  author  of  them  at  the  expense  of  his 
life.  South  of  the  arsenal  the  river  puts  an  end  to  the  Boulevard 
on  that  side.  Here  a  bridge  seems  particularly  wanted,  to  form  the 
communication  between  the  old,  and  the  new  Boulevard.'  For  the 
honor  of  humanity,  and  in  consequence  of  an  enlightened  system 
of  jurisprudence,  which  is  dawning  on  the  kingdom  of  France,  it  is 
hoped  that  another  impediment  to  the  regular  course  of  the  Boule- 
vard, the  Bastille,  will  soon  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  States-general,  Ae  French  expect  the 
beginning  of  a  fixed  and  public  administration  of  laws  in  political, 
as  well  as  in  civil  cases :  and  the  abolition  of  an  act  of  despotism, 
of  which  the  only  plea  now  asserted  (the  preservation  of  the  honor 
of  families)  is  disgraceful  in  a  well-regulated  state.  However  it 
may  be  thought  advantageous  to  the  enemies  of  France,  that  op- 
pression should  still  hold  het  bloody  scourge  over  that  country,  a 
man,  who  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  miseries  of  mankind,  will  shrink 
at  the  idea  of  such  a  narrow  policy:  and  the  Christian  will  join  wit|i 
the  angels  of  Heaven  in  proclaiming  good-will  among  men.* 

If  the  common  people  are  not  admitted  to  the  gj^ands  spectaclesp 
diey  have  other  places  of  theatrical  amusements  open  at  an  easy' 

■  [The  deficiency  has  been  supplied.] 

*  These  observations  are  printed  as  they  were  roadie  at  the  time.  The  scene 
is  changed,  the  Bantille  is  destroyed;  but  France  has  l^een  chastised  by  a  fa^ 
severer  scourge  of  opprtKion. 
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rate.  Of  these  we  visited  this  evening  tfie  Ambigu  Camiqoe^  pro- 
bably so  called,  because  it  exhibits  such  a  medley  of  comic  operay 
farce,  pantomime,  &c.  that  the  nature  of  it  is  ambiguous.  This 
theatre  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  Hay-Market.  After  a  small 
comedy,  we  were  presented  with  a  pantomime  which  had  drawn 
multitudes  every  evening,  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  ^  A  French- 
man can  turn  every  thing  to  a  song  or  dance ;  but  to  an  English- 
man, so  near  the  time  of  that  unhappy  event,  the  subject  it 
too  serious  and  affecting  to  become  a  pantomime.  Tet  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  a  baUet  pantomime  in  France  bears  any 
resemblance  to  our  entertainments  of  that  denomination,  in  whidi 
a  Harlequin,  a  Pantaloon,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Clown,  can  at 
best  produce  only  laughter,  except  when  the  machinery  excites 
the  applause  of  the  audience.  The  French  ballet  pantomime 
consists  neither  of  enchantments  effected  by  the  magic  wand 
of  Harlequin,  nor  of  the  grotesque  movements,  the  unna- 
tural positions,  and  lascivious  cadences  of  a  dance.  The  plot  is 
simple,  regular,  and  affecting.  The  picture,  though  dumb,  is 
animated,  and  perfectly  intelligible  in  every  feature,  however 
variable.  In  this  kind  of  representation,  of  which  Noverre  gave 
the  first  idea  on  the  French  stage,  but  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully pursued  at  Rome  by  Bathyllus  and  Pylades,  sen- 
sibility is  expressed  in  the  step  as  well  as  in  the  eye ;  every 
attitude  rouses  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  takes  possession 
of  the  soul,  fires  it  into  indignation,  or  melts  it  into  tenderness 
or  pity.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  pantomimical  dancer  in 
commanding  the  passions,  that  many  persons  of  refined  taste 
and  sensibility  prefer  that  species  of  entertainment  to  the  most 
affecting  scenes  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  The  disposition  of  charac- 
ters in  WooUet's  Death  of  General  Wolfe  was  exactly  copied, 
and  produced  a  fine  effect. 

The  managers  of  the  Ambigu  Comique  are  not  allowed  to  take 
more  tlian  30  sous  for  their  highest  price,  that  the  superiority  of 
the  great  spectacles^  the  French  and  Italian  theatres  and  the 
Opera,  may  be  preserved.  Yet  the  former  is  enabled  to  subscribe 
a  larger  sum  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Opera  establishment,  a  contri- 
tribudon  levied  upon  all  public  places,  than  the  Thiatre  Franfuis. 


Tlus  part  of  the  Boolevards  is  dedicated  to  public  exhibitions. 
Here  the  Parisbn  of  inferior  rank  is  entertained  by  a  company; 
who  call  themselves  les  grands  Danseurs  du  JRoi.  Another 
theatre  here  attracts  the  mechanic)  who  comes  to  stare»  and  the 
man  of  taste  who  wishes  to  laugh,  at  a  tragedy.  A  set  of  the  most 
miserable  wretches,  that  ever  trod  the  creaking  boards  of  a  village 
barn,  here  perform  dramatic  exhibitions  of  all  kinds.  It  was  here 
that  an  actress  in  tawdry  apparel,  and  fit  only  for  the  original  per- 
formances in  the  cart  of  Thespis,  thus  began  the  tragedy  of  Zaire : 

**  Je  nc  m  attendais  pas,  jaune  et  belle.  Zaire.** 

They  are  called  les  associeSf  and  act  the  same  play  sometimes  for 
a  whole  month,  chalking  xhe  name  over  the  door.  Not  satisfied- 
with  these,  and  the  theatres  at  tlie  Palais  Royal,  the  public  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  a  new  company  called  < 
la  iraupe  de  MotmeuTy  who  are  to  play  farces  and  opera  buf- 
fas.  In  this  neighbourhood  all  other  shows  and  amu8ement9 
of  various  denominations  are  exhibited.  The  Sieur  Cuttius  here* 
amuses  the  mdb  with  wax-work  representation  of  all  the  great 
men  of  the  age.  His  price  is  only  two  3ous  a  head  \  but  he  ire* 
quently  takes  three  hundred  livres  in  a  day. 

The  Opera  is  also  in  the  Boulevards.  As  the  house  is  only  tempo- 
rary, until  the  building,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  can  be  restored 
with  additional  magnificence,  nothing  can  be  said  on  its  architecture. 
We  assisted  at  the  representation  of  PhMre^  in  which  Mile  de 
St.  Huberty  by  the  powers  of  her  voice,  and  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  her  acting,  melted  our  hearts  and  dissolved  us  into  tears  with 
an  effect  as  irresistible  as  that  produced  by  the  performance  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  In  London,  the  opera  is  calculated  only  to  display 
the  powers  of  music  on  the  ear,  as  tlie  Italian  language  is  under- 
stood by  a  small  part  of  the  audience  \ '  the  plot  of  the  drama  i» 

'  A  gentlonaan  at  the  opera  in  London  was  once  sitting  near  the  writer  oi 
tins  Sketch,  and  appeared  surprised  that  he  wa8  only  pleased,  but  not 
thrown  mio  such  ecstades  of  rapture  as  he  himself.  "  Perhaps,  Sir,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  because  you  do  not  understand  the  language."— Silence  confirmed 
his  suspicion—"  O,  if  you  were  versed  in  it,"  added  he,  ''  the  charms  of  the 
scntimpni  cpntainrd  in  the  words  would  render  the  soimds  irresistible.** — 
A  liirle  time  after  he  was  addressed  in  Italian,  of  which  it  was  proved  that 
be  understood — not  a  word  ! 
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so  little  regarded,  that  the  third  act  has  been  omitted  when  it  did 
not  contain  a  fatorite  or  striking  air.  But  in  Paris  the  opera  is 
written  in  French,  and  commands  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as 
powerfully  as  the  most  affecting  tragedy^ 


Oct,  25.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  objects 
of  curiosity  which  we  saw  during  our  residence  in  Paris.  Of 
these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few.  The  Lourre  is  a 
building  of  so  remote  an  antiquity  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced 
Alt  that  can  be  kiiown  with  precision  is,  that  Philip  Augustus 
repaired  it,  and  added  the  Grossa  Ttaris  in  the  beginmng  of  die 
13th  century.  The  new  Louvre  was  begun  by  Louis  XIV.  oa 
the  plan  of  Claude  Perrault.  It  o£Fers  to  the  spectator  a  wonder- 
ful monument  of  modem  architecture.  But  polidcal  reasons 
prevent  the  Completion  of  it.  Paris,  in  all  probability,  will  never 
become  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  France :  and  should  die 
state  of  the  financed  enable  a  fdture  minister  to  finish  the  Louvre, 
the  want  of  uniformity/  arising  from  the  difierent  periods  in 
which  the  difierent  parts  were  buik,  and  the  variety  of  taste  in 
each  architect,  would  at  best  form  a  series  of  disjointed  and 
irregular  buildings.  At  present  it  is  occupied,  like  Somerset 
house  in  London,  by  the  French  Academy,  the  Academy  of  Sci* 
ences,  that  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  of  Architecture, 
and  by  other  literary  and  public  societies.*  "^ 

Next  to  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg  is  the  most  remaikaUe 
building  in  Paris.  Thete  seems  about  it  an  sdr  of  gloom  and  n^kct 
Monsieut,  the  present  proprietor  of  it,  by  means  of  the  proposed 
alterations  may  give  it  a  more  lively  aspect ;  *but  he  has  removed 
the  paintings  by  S.uben6,  which  formerly  were  the  pride  of  die 
gallery,  to  his  Museum  at  the  Louvre.  As  we  walked  in  tins 
neighbourhood,  our  pleasure  was  somewhat  checked  at  the  reed* 

>  [  If  the  Collection  of  Statues  and  Paintings,  the  plunder  of  Iialy,  of  Ger« 
many  and  Holland,  is  suffered  by  the  definitive  treaty  to  remain  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Loy  vrc ;  France  need  not  envy  the  possession  of  Finland  bj 
Russia,  of  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  C«ylon  by  England.  Puis 
will  be  the  metropolis  of  the  arts,  and  the  resort  of  th^whole  woikL] 
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tection  that  we  were  treading  on  the  thm  crust  of  earth  which 
covers  those  deep  and  immense  quarrieSi  that  have  for  ages  sup- 
plied materials  for  building  this  enormous  city.  Constant  expo* 
sure  to  a  danger  renders  the  mind  callous  to  the  apprehension  of 
it;  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  never  think  of  this  circumstance  ; 
nor  has  the  recent  fall  of  eight  houses  into  a  deep  abyss,  nor  the 
lively  pen  of  Mercieri  been  able  to  rouse  them  from  their  secu- 
rity. Thus  the  CalabrianSj  Sicilians,  and  Neapolitans  never  bes-^ 
tow  a  thought  on  the  danger  that  threatens  them  every  moment^ 
notwithstanding  the  late  terrible  warning  which  has  desolated  each 
side  of  the  straits  of  Sicily.  Thus  in  a  more  general  sense  man^ 
kind  so  little  think  of  death,  though  it  is  ever  hanging  over  their 
heads ;  nor  can  the  fall  of  those  around  them,  often  sudden^ 
always  striking,  av/aken  them  from  their  insensibility. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  petits  Comidiens  deS»A.S.  Mon^ 
seigneur  le  Conite  de  Beaujalois  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  the  former  of  two  petites  piices  which  we  saw  this 
evening  performed,  was  all  spoken  behind  the  scenes.  The  ac* 
tors  on  the  stage  use  •  their  hands,  eyes,  and  lips,  to  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  speakers.  So  perfect  is  the  deception,  that  it  ha& 
given  rise  to  considerable  wagers,  whether  the  voice  did  not 
actually  proceed  from  the  persons  on  the  stage.  This  species  o£ 
representation  was  first  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Liviu» 
Andronicus.  In  a  passage  in  one  of  his  plays,  he  vras  so  often  en* 
cored,  that  he  found  himself  hoarse,  and  unable  to  satisfy  the 
spectators.  He  ordered  a  shve  to  sing  behind  the  scenes,  while 
he  accompanied  the  words  with  his  gestures.  This  expedient 
succeeded  so  well,  that  a  custom  was  established  of  representing 
every  character  by  two  actors,  one  of  whom  spoke  on  a  pedestal 
behind  the  scenes,  while  the  other  by  his  gestures  on  the  stage 
accompanied  the  recitative. 


Oct,  26.  We  hired  a  carriage  for  the  day  at  18  livres  to  go 
to  Versailles.  Our  servant  mounted  behind,  for  which  service 
he  was  entitled  to  double  payt  as  b^  went  beyond  the  barriered 
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The  road  to  Versailles  Is  magBiiicent ;  It  is  In  many  places  60 
feet  in  breadth.  The  Seine  accompanies  the  trareller  during  a 
great  space  of  that  journey.  Amidst  the  numerous  carriages 
which  animate  the  scene^  particularly  on  Sundays^  when  well 
dressed  people  ate  admitted  to  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  to  the  state 
dinner,  a  set  of  miserable  vehicles,  called  oarrabaSf  form  the  coo* 
trast  which  has  so  often  been  observed  in  this  country.  This 
machine  is  drawn  by  eight  horsesi  and  performs  the  journey  in 
six  hours.  Sometimes  twenty  passengers  are  squeezed  into  it, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  struggle  they  settle  themselves  into  some 
position  which  the  least  jolt  discomposes*  So  deficient  is  this 
carriage  in  common  convenience,  that  in  warm  weather  the  pas* 
senger  is  broiled  ill  the  sun  ^  if  it  rains  he  is  drenched  to  the 
skin.  As  we  meant  to  go  and  return  with  the  same  horses,  we 
were  obliged  ta  pay  six  livres  at  Seve,  that  the  master  of  the 
posie  royale  in  that  place  might  not  be  a  loser. 

y ersaiUes,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  residence,  is  said  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants.'  The*  site  of  the  palace  wasoriginaUys 
deep  morass.  Louis  XIV.  whose  pride  it  was  to  surmount  every 
obstacle,  dried  the  marshes,  and  by  labor  and  perseverance  raised 
a  considerable  eminence,  on  wluch  he  built  a  structure,  wUdi 
astonishes  die  most  indifferent  spectator*  It  will  be  sufficient,  ia 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  place,  to  mentioD 
that  the  house  and  gardens  cost  upwards  of  thirty  milljons  ster* 
Kng..  The  suigle  afticle  of  lead  for  the  viratev-pipes  amounted 
to  almost  a  million  and  a  half.  Frightened  at  the  enovmoas 
sum-total,  Louis  XIV.  burned  every  paper  that  could  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  an  expense  which  was  sufficient  to  ruin  whole 
provinces.    * 

We  rimged  some  time,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  through  the  maze  of  public  apartments  which  Gomposr 
this  wonderfiul  edifice.  Bqt  the  object  which  particulariy 
attracts  the  public  attention  is  the  gallery*  The  length  of  mir- 
rors on  one  side,  the  view  of  the  gardens  on  the  other,  the 
paintings,  and  other,  appendages  pf  royal  n^agnificenccji  render 
diis  the  most  magnificent  room  in  the  world.     It  ireasy  to  dis- 

•  [  In  leiS,  2^,57^4.] 
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carer  in  the  features  of  ike  crowd  the  different  objects  which 
brought  them  to  court.  The  look  of  curiosity  and  amazement 
of  the  stranger,  the  eager  anxiety  painted  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  come  to  catch  a  raj  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  cynic 
smile  of  the  philosopher  who  laughs  at  both,  can  scarcely  es- 
cape the  attention  of  the  obsearven  At  12  the  king  passed  to 
go  to  Chapel.  He  was  preceded  by  the  Counts  de  Provence 
and  D'Artois.  He  ts  of  a  middk  stature  inclined  to  be  cor- 
pulent, his  nose  is  aquiline,  and  hts  eye  beams  goodness  and 
afiability.  We  followed  him  to  mass.  Here  his  demeanour  did 
not  conciliate  our  veneration.  Except  at  the  adoration  of  the 
host,  he  was,  during  the  whole  mass,  engaged  in  the  most  jo- 
cular conversation  with  the  Comte  d'Artois,  The  religion  of 
Englishmen  receives  the  most  serious  countenance  from  the 
example  of  thehr  king,  whose  devotion  and  whose  sense  of  his 
dependence  on  the  king  of  kings,  have  procured  him  universal 
admiratioa.  This  levity  in  a  crowned  head  was  therefore  to  us 
an  afflicting  consideration.  It  should  be  observed  to  the  honor 
of  Monsieur,  that  during  the  whole  service  he  preserved  a  look  of 
seriousness  and  devotion.' 

We  returned  to  the  gallery,  to  see  the  queen  go  to  her  mass, 
preceded  by  Educhs,  and  followed  by  Madame  and  her  female 
attendants.  She  begins  to  be  much  inclined  to  the  eiulxm^-point i 
but  there  is  a  charming  sweetness  in  her  looks ;  and  she  has  a 
keen  and  penetrating  eye.  It  might  be  imagined  that  she  wished 
to  appear  the  handsomest  woman  at  court  \  for  we  could  not  per- 
ceive the  least  trace  of  beauty  in  any  of  her  train. 
'  Our  object  was  to  see  the  public  dinner.  Our  guide,  after 
conducting  us  through  several  apartments,  placed  us  in  the  room 
of  the  grand  couverL  It  was  a  court-mourning ;  and  my  friends, 
with  two  English  gentlemen  who  joined  us  in  the  gallery,  were 
dressed  in  colored  clothes.  The  gentleman  usher  in  waiting  de- 
sired them  to  leave  the .  room.  Neither  prayers  nor  promises 
tould  move  him.     Two  English  ladies,  whose  beauty  seemed  to 


'  [  The  same  devotirn,  and  the  same  consequent  goo<h)esF,  which  have 
marked  the  character  of  George  III,  will,  bo  duuht,  distinguish  that  of 
lOuiiXVni.] 


place  them  above  the  forms  of  etiquette^  were  forced  to  sobmie 
to  the  relentless  master  of  the  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  they  weir 
gone,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said»  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  I 
did  not  follow  my  company.  I  answered  that  I  was  in  moumingy 
and  therefore  thought  myself  at  liberty  fo  remain.  <♦  Sir,*'  said  h^ 
<<  your  are  in  black,  it  is  true,  but  you  are  not  dressed  ;  yoa  have 
neither  sword  nor  bag.""p— <<  I  am  an  English  clergyprian.  Sir,  and 
you  have  surely  too  great  a  sense  of  propriety  to  wish  me  to  trear 
either." — «  That  indeed  alters  the  case,"  said  he,  <«  but  you  air 
en  gilet  (in  an  undressed  or  lapelled  waistcoat).*' — I  buttoned  mj 
coat, — <<  Even  that,  sir,  will  not  do ;  you  have  a  roiuid  hat."  Mf 
hat  was  immediately  cocked  and  placed  under  my  ;irm.— -<<  Sir,* 
said  he,  «  ypu  are  ^o  ingenious  at  metamorphosing  yoiir  dress,  (hat 
I  shall  make  no  ftiore  pbjections." 

,  The  state  dinner  consisted  of  two  courses,  the  first  of  eigk 
dishes,  the  second  of  ten.  A  dessert  of  ten  dishes  foUowej- 
Every  thing  was  served  in  gold.  Had  not  the  Queen's  natural 
affability  been  exerted  in  conversation  with  the  Lords  in  waiting 
behind  her,  she  must  have  been  in  an  uncomfortable  situation  at 
the^  sight  of  a  good  dinner,  of  which  she  does  not  partake,  at* 
though  she  sits  at  table  with  the  king.  The  dinner  of  ceremony 
being  over,  the  King  retires  to  dine  with  the  Queen  in  the  private 
apartments.  The  royal  dining-room  is  such  as  no  country-gentle- 
man in  ]Sngland  would  be  satisfie4  with  \  for,  although  it  is  ele- 
gant, it  is  extremely  small. 

After  this  I  was  conducted  tp  see  more  attentively  the  public 
apartments,  and  to  view  the  paintings.  Of  these  there  a^e  many 
in  the  best  style  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  the  Qarraccis,  'Correggio, 
Vandyke,  besides  several  excellent  performances  of  the  French 
school.  One  in  particular  is  highly  pleasing  to  an  Englishnuuii 
that  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke ;  from  which  a  print  has  Ifitely 
appeared  in  England. 

I  rejoined  my  companions,  and  we  dined  together  at  Madame 

G 'St    Her  son  is  a  polite,  ingenious  young  mai\,  who  haf 

travelled,  and  published  a  Sentimental  Tour  through  Italy,  in  the 
manner  of  Sterne,  written  with  ease  and  animation.  He  is  a 
page  of  the  King  of  France ;  an  office  for  which  he  gave  7O,00Q 
Uvres,  and  barely  receives  the  interest  of  his  money.  I{e  was  diefie4 
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ia  the  English  manner ;  and  he  has,  like  his  young  coun^men, 
a  marked  predilection  for  English  fashions  and .  customs.  Here 
we  met  M.  V—  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  engaged  in 
9^  extensive  branch  of  commerce,  and  whom  Government  had 
lately  consulted  in  settling  the  terms  of  tlie  commercial  treaty 
with  Mr.  Eden.  In  this  gentleman's  conv^sation  a  great  know- 
ledge of  general  politics,  and  of  tlie  particular  state  of  the 
French  finances  was  singularly  interesting.  He  told  us  he  fore- 
saw a  storm  in  the  political  horizon  of  the  kingdom,  from  which 
he  apprehended  fatal  consequences. 

After  a  very  elegant  dinner,  and  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
wines,  in  paying  our  respects  to  which  we  were  indulged  with  the 
English  perseverance^  but  without  losing  the  company  of  the 
ladies,  whose  vivacity  added  spirit  to  the  .sparkling  Cham- 
pagne, and  sweetened  the  rich  Constantia,  we  took  a  walk  to 
Trianon,  Of  this  seat  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the  English 
taste^  and  produce  a  charming  effect,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  regular  magnificence  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was  with  great 
{difHculty  that  we  could  tear  ourselves  from  our  agreeable  and  hos- 
pitable friends  at  Versailles  at  nine  o'clock.,  A  ro^  of  twelve 
miles  in  length,  regularly  lighted  every  night  with  reverbereSj  is 
not  the  least  of  those  great  objects  in  which  this  country  abounds. 
3uch  is  the  attention  paid  by  the  police  to  the  security  of  the 
public,  that  robberies  are  scarcely  ever  committed  on  this  road. 


Oct.  27.-^^In  the  morning  I  visited  several  booksellers'  shops. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  many  of  them  there  are  as  m^y 
English  as  French  books.  But  the  most  popular  of  our  authors 
are  reprinted  in  Paris. 

The  new  duty  laid  upon  p?per  has  considerably  diminished  the 
export  trade  from  England  in  the  article  of  books,  and  has  given 
to  foreigners  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  sale  of  English  authors. 
Our  best  editions  of  the  classics  are  in  great  repute  at  Paris ;  and 
they  were  very  numerous  in  the  shops.  In  the  article  of  binding 
die  French  own  our  superiority,  even  those  who  have  not  seei| 
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Ab  inimitable  performances  of  Edwards  of  Pall  Malt,  In  typo- 
graphical execution,  the  books  of  Barbou,  and  of  Didot,  are  ex- 
quisitely  beautiful.  The  Quai  des  Augustins  is  the  Paternoster 
Row  of  Paris.  The  former  institutions,  which  fixed  the  same 
trades  in  the  same  streets  and  districts,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
ancient  weight.  Booksellers  are  gradually  removing  their  habi- 
tations from  Paternoster  Row,  and  the  Quai  des  Augusdns, 
and  dispersing  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  town. .  E?eii 
Monmouth  Street  sends  forth  frequent  colonies  into  various  streets 
of  London. 

.  On  my  return  through  the  Rue  du  Roule,  I  stopped  to  see  the 
consequences  of  a  quarrel  between  two  carters.  They  ransacked 
the  whole  language  for  abusive  expressions',  and  often  put  on  a 
threatening  attitude.  I  was  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  a  battle; 
but  at  last  each  of  the  contending  heroes  parted  from  his  rival  witk 
the  assurance  of  having  put  in  ouch  a  closer  of  abusive  speech, 
that  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory. ' 

'^This  day  we  dined  at  an  English  Bestauratew^s  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  M.  Beauvilliers  undertakes  to  treat  the  public  in  the 
English  style.  But  excepting  beef-stakes  and  Welsh-rabbits  which 
he  has  adopted,  we  could  find  nothing  in  the  English  manner. 
We  tasted  two  bottles  of  porter  but  couLd  not  drink  it.  Nor  de 
the  waiters,  who  profess  to  speak  English,  understand  a  word  of 
that  language :  and  yet  many  a  Parisian,  who  has  given  his  If 
livres  to  dine  there  on  beef-steaks,  porter,  Cheshire  cheese,  and 
port-wine,  writes  word  to  his  friends  in  Languedoc,  that  he  has 
been  in  England  !  My  pursuit  was  French  cookery,  French 
taste,  and  French  manners ;  and  I  had  no  relish  in  Paris  for 
any  thing  that  was  not  strictly  French.^ 


■  This  is  not  the  only  instance  which  shows  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  French  character.  An  English  mob  will  insult  the  person, 
br^ak  the  windows,  drink  the  liquors,  and  destroy  the  furniture,  of  an 
obnoxious  individual.  A  French  mob  will  respect  bis  property,  but  take 
his  life  with  the  most  savage  circumstances  of  barbarity ;  thus  raizing  the 
description  of  Voltaire. 

^  On  entering  the  rooms,  we  received  a  printed  sheet  cootaioiuE  the 
price  of  every  article,  which  the  house  could  supply.    As  this  mav  bean 
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In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Variitis  Awusanies  at  the  Palais 
Royal.    This  is  a  neat  little  theatre,  opened  for  the  performanoe 


article  of  some  gratification  to  him,  who  wishes  to  compare  it  with  the  pre- 
sent names  and  prices,  it  is  here  added :  « 

POTAGES. 


/. 


•  • 


Potage  an  riz   

Potage  aux  Choux  •  •  • « 
Potage  au  riz  au  lait  •  < 
Potage  ail  Vermichel  •  • 
Potage  a  la  Julienne  •  * 
Potage  a  ia  puree  •  •  •  • 
Consomn»3 

OEuf  frais     

Beurre  frais  de  Goumai 

Harang  pec ••%.. 

Huitres  fraichcs     12  s.  aiv- 

glaises 1 

Thcin  Marin6    

Mortad^e  de  Lyon  ••••  ^ 

Boudin  notr 

Pied    de    cochon  farci  de 

Truffes 1 

T^te  de  Veau  au  naturel      1 

Saucis^s  a  la  poele  • 

Bouilli  a  la  sauce •  • 

Bouilli  sans  sauce     

Jarret  de  Veau  au  gros  sel    I 


/.    jr.     Le  petit  Pain 


n. 
12 
V2 
15 
12 
12 
12 
12 
5 
6 
15 

4 
18 
12 
18 

10 
0 
15 
12 
10 
0 


3 


PATISSERIES. 

Petit  Pate  au  jus 

Petit  Pate  a  la  Bechamelle 
Tourte  de  foie  gras  -•••••    1 
Tourte  de  Gaudiveau  •  •  •  •    1 
T.urte  de  Saumon  frais  •  •  2 
Tourte  delaitancesdeCarpe  1  10 
Tourte  de  filets  de  Morue  a 

la  Bechamelle 1 

Tourte  de  filets  de  Poularde 

a  la  Bechamelle    •   2 


4 
6 
5 
5 
0 


10 


Tourte  d' Anguille 

Pate  chaud  de  Mauviettes 
Pat6  chaud  de  Grives  •  •  •  • 
Pat6  chaud  de  B^casses    •  • 
Tourte  de  turbot  a  la   Bfc- 
chamelle   •••• 


2 
1 
1 
2 


5 

0 

10 

10 

0 


2    0 


ENTREES, 

/. 

Chapon  au  gros  sel   • 9 

Chapon  au  riz    • 10 

Poulet  aux  Truffes 6 

Berdreau  aux  Truffes    ; 4 

Tricassce  de  Poulet    4 

Marinade  de  Poulet  •  • 4 

Poulet  a  la  Tartare  4 

Canard  aux  navets  ou  aux  choux  ••••••••     5 

Perdrix  rouge  aux  Choux  ouauCoulisde  Lent  4  10  la  i 

Pigeon  en  compote 

Pigeon  a  la  crapaudine  

Ragoiit  mole  de  Cretes  &  Rognpns  de  Coq    * 
Ris  deVeau  a  la  Dauphine  ou  glace  a  TOsei 
Ris  de  Veau  a  la  Pouktte  ou  en  Caisse 
Cervelle  de  Veau  en  Matelote  ou  fHte 


•     lei 

le  ' 

la^ 

10  lai 

lai 

la^ 

1^' 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


I 


•  • 


'Oseille 


2  5 
2  10 
S  0 
2  10 
2  5 
2  5 
2    5 

1  5 

2  10 
1  10 

1  5 

2  0 
9  0 
1  \0 
1     4 
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of  Farces,  comic  Operas^   and  Pantomimes.     Under  the  stages 
boxes  are  grated  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of  grare  cbaiae- 


/.    $. 
CervcUe  de  Veau  a  la  purt'e  de  Pois  St  au  Beurre  noir  •  • .  •   1     4 

Cervelle  de  Veau  a  la  Poulette  ou  a  I'ltalienne     •••    1     4 

Cdtelette  de  Veau  a  la  Boargeoise  ou  h  la  Schingarac  •  •  •  •    ]     0 
C6telette  de  Veau  pique,  glac'^  a  PDseille  ou  aux  Epinards  1     0 

Beef  Stakes  aux  pommes  de  terre  •• •••••^••••.    1     0 

Beef  Stakes  a  la  Franfaise  •••••»• ••••y.  »••••.    j     4 

Gigot  aux  Haricots  ou  aux  Choux     >• 1     0 

Blanquette  de  Veau  de  Pontoise     ••••••••••    i     5 

Oreille  de  Veau  frite  ou  a  PItalienne 0  18 

Oreille  de  Veau  farcie  frite     ••••.    1     4 

Sueue  de  Mouton  frite  ou  en  Auchepot  ' • 1     0 
ognons  de  Mouton  au  vin  de  Champagne  ou  a  labrochette  0  18 

Palais  de  Boeuf  au  Gratin 9 •    1  10 

Palais  de  Boeuf  a  la  Poulette  ou  a  I'ltalienne     ••• •    1     5 

Fricandeau  au  Jus  ou  a  I'Oseille    ••• ^* 0  18 

Fricandeau  aux  pommes  de  terre   • f.** q  ig 

Fricandeau  a  la  Chicor^e    • ;..•••.%.• i     5 

Fricandeau  aux  Epinards    •-••    • 1     5 

C6telette  de  Mouton  h  P  Anglaise  •••••ff#*f*......«   0    7 

Cotelette  de  Veau  en  papillotte t.....    0  18 

Bechamelle  de  blanc  de  volaille  •  •  2  1.  5  s.     aux  Tniflfes  2  10 

Tendon  de  Mouton  en  Auchepot  ou  aux  Navets 0  18 

Tendon  de  Veau  a  POseille  ou  en  Auchepot     •»••*•••••   q  x8 

Salt  Beef  aux  Choux  verts    •••••••*•••«    1     4 

Foies  gras  en  Caisse,  ou  Escalope  de  foies  gras    ••••;«••    j     4 

Choux  au  petit  Sale  ou  a  la  Puree     1    -q 

Mouton  pane  et  grille 0  jg 

Cotelette  de  Mouton  a  la  Jardiniere ♦....    0  18 

Aileron  de  Dindon  aux  Navets   ou  a  la  Puree    1     5 

Capilorade  dc  Poularde •..,♦, q    g 

Cuisse  de  Dinde  grill^e,  sauce  Robert ••?•   Q    5 

CAtelette  de  Pore  frais,  sauce  Robert    ••••?-»f......   q  jg 

Salmi  de  Pcrdreau  --f ♦•••f    1    10 

Salmi  de  Faisan ^ . .    |    jq 

Choukrout  garni  de  Saucisses  &  petit  Lard  • 1     4, 

Mauviettes  au  gratin ♦•• j     4, 

Fricandeau  de  Lapreau  au  jus  ou  a  Poseille o  18 

Salmi  de  Caille    • ••*.   g    q 

Filet  de Chevreuil  a  la broche,  sauce  piquante    •• i   jq 

Civc  de  Chevreuil  ••--... • q  jg 

Blanquette  d' Agneau •  i  • » ••••••••••••    1     5 

Salmi  de  grive  -  • . .  • % ...  - 1  . ,    j     ^ 

Langue  de  veau  en  papillote  on  a  Plulienne    •••• q  ]g 
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tors,  widows  in  their  weeds,  and  all  others  whom  decency  or 
|>nidence  piakes  desirous  of  seeing  witl^>i|t  being  seen  themselves* 


/.    s, 

^sturgeon  a  la  broche,  sauce  piquante      .•^..•9«...«.*  2    5 

Turbot  au'Bleu  ou  sauce  aux  capres •.•...•...•  g    5 

Maquereau  frais  lait^  a  la  Maltre  d'  Hotel    1  10 

^erlan  frit  •••» • •• 1     0 

Rouget  au  Bleu  ou  sauce  aux  capres •••  1  10 

^a^ng  frais  a  la  Moutarde    •••..-» 0  19 


POISSONS. 

Matelote  de  Carpe  &  Anguille ?•  ••• ••   1  10 

Tronpon  d'Anguillea  la  Tartare 1  10 

Saumon  frais  a  la  Sauce  ou  a  I'Huile   •^•••••*   2  0 

Raie  Sauce  aux  capres      •••...•....   l  10 

Morue  d'HoUande  a  la  Maitre^'H(^tel     •  •  •  •  • •  •  •  1  5 

Ecrevisses a  la  Poulette   • ♦•......,....  1  4 


ROTS- 

Roast  beef  aux  Pommes  de  Terre 1    0 

Poularde  fine 91.  le  *  ....  2    5 

Poulet  gras  .....   4  L  10  s.  la  i  •  • .  •  2  10 

Veau  de  Pontoise     •• •••• •.•.... 1     0 

Perdreau rouge    • 2      10      la^*.-*!    5 

Caille  grasse    ♦..••.. •• • 2    0 

Mauviette •• 0    8 

Faisan f .  7  Ic  i  •  •  •  •   1  15 

iDindon  gras     •••...   6  le  J  •  •  •  •   1  10 

J^igeons  de  Tolifere  ••• '••.•..•..  l  10 

Griye ♦•...   I    0 


VIANDES  FROIDES. 

Poularde  fine    9L        lej  ••.•  2    5 

poulet  gras  4     10    la  |  ....  2  10 

Filets  de  Poularde  gamis  de  gel4e 2    0 

BoBuf  a  la  Royale,  garni  de  gelte    •••• 1  10 

tiure  de  Sanglier  garni  deTruffes  ♦•..•...• 2    0 

SaladedeVolaille 1  10 

Tranches  de  Fitt  de  Dinde  aux  Trufies   •••«•  10 

Bceuf  frim^  de  Hambourg  .• « 1     4> 

VeauklageUe   ••••*•.•••••••••**«*** •••••  1    5 
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The  first  piece  presented  here  was    Jerome  Poiniu,  a  rerf 
laughable   and  well  acted  comedy.     The  next  dramatic  count 

/.   t. 
ENTREMETS. 

SalsiHs  frits  ou  a  la  sauce    • •  •   0  IS 

Gardens  d'Espagne  au  Jus     1    4 

Chou-Heurs  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cr^me 1    4 

Artichaut  a  la  Sauce  ou  a  I'Huile • 1     0 

Cejeri  au  Jus  ou  frit  ou  a  la  Cr^me 0  18 

Chicoree  a  la  Cr^me  ou  au  Jus 1     4 

Epinards  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cn'^me 0  18 

Haricots  verts  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cr^me,    •  •  •  •  0  18 

Haricots  blancs  a  la  Maitre-d*H6tel • 0  18 

Lentilles  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Cr^me  ••••• • •••  0  18 

Puree  de  Pois  verts  aux  cro(itons   • 0  18 

Pommes  de  terre  a  la  Neuville  ••• • 1     4 

Croiite  aux  Champignons   •••• 1    4 

Tourte  aux  Pommes   •••* 1     4 

Beignets  de  Pommes 1     4 

Macaroni  de  Naples    •• •....••....••••..   1     4 

Omelette  au  Sucre,  ou  au  Jambon,  ou  aux  Rognons  de  Veau  0  18 

Omelette  aux  Pommes  ou  aux  Confitures  •-••• .-  0  18 

Omelette  aux  fines  Herbes      ...#.•.• •••••••.  o  15 

Omelette  souffl6e     • • •••    1     4 

Riz  souffle   • .....•• »•••    1     4 

CEufs  frits  ou  pocb^s  ou  brouill6es  au  Jus 0  18 

GBufs  poches  a  POseille ]     4 

Macedoine  au  Jus  ou  a  la  Creme 1     4 

Welsh  Rabbit      0  15 

Plumb  Pudding   0  18 

Salade 0  15 

Charlotte  aux  pommes  gamie  de  Confitures 1  10 

Emincce  de  TrufFes  k  la  Proven9ale 1  10 

TruflFes  cuites  au  vin  de  Champagne 1     4 

Pommes  de  Terre  k  1^  Maitre  d'Hotel 0  18 

Petites  Carottes  a  la  Flamande   •• O  18 

(Eufs  brouilles  aux  truffes  • 1     ^ 


DESSERTS. 

Compote  de  Pommes  ou  de  Poires    •  • 0  12 

Cerises  a  TEau-de  Vie    •• • 0    g 

Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau •••••• ••••••  o  12 

Biscuit  a  la  Creme o     6 

Fromage  de  Glocester  ou  de  Chester,  ou  de  Schabszigre  0    ^ 
Fromage  de  Gruyere  ou  de  Neuchatel •'•••••..'•  q    ^ 
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leas  an  open  Fnll  of  madiinerf,  in  which  die  wand  of  2  'fiuvy 
produced  great  revolntiona  in  a  short  time.    This  play  might  be 


From  age  de  Rocfoit ' 0     8 

Pnmmes  de  Rainette    0    4 

Gateau  de  Pomnwt      • 0  13 

Poire  de  Creasanne  ou  de  Saint-Germain 0  15 

Confitures  de  Cerises  0  12 

Gelie  de  Pommes  de  Rouen 0  12 

Gel«  de  Groseille 0  la 

Miirmelade  d'Abricots    0  12 

Mandiens — MaronsdeLygn   0  12 

Olives  0  1& 


VINS. 
Vin'rouge    - i     0 

,Vin  de  Bourff ague 1     5 

VindeChablis     • I   10 

VindeBeaune 2    0 

Vin  de  Mercuray     2    0 

Vin  de  Volnax>  Nuits  &  Pomard 3    0 

Vin  de  Mul»eaux     2    0 

Vin  de  Grave 4     q 

Vin  de  Claret : 4  40 

Vin  du  Clos  de  Voojeot 4  10 

Vin  de.Chambertin 4  10 

Vin  de  PHermitage     4  iq 

Vin  de  Porto ..S     0 

ViD  de  Bordeaux  ., 4     q 

Vin  de  Soteme 3    0 

Vin  de  Bordeaux  blanc $     0 

Chanipagn<^  mousse ux    .  .  .  .  i .■ 410 

Vin  vieux  de  laFitte 4  JQ 

1^  petit  Verre  de  Tolcai g     0 

>fuscat  Frontignan ....♦    0 

Malaga i  .  4     q 

Alicante ,  .  i .      4     q 

Rota 4    0 

Le  peiii  Vorre  d-;  tes  4  sortet  de  Vin Q     8 

Malvoisie— Madcre,  le  petit  Verre  . O  12 

Biere  forte  Porter ;  .  , 1     5 

Bierc  blanche  de  Bristol g     q 

.Biere  blanche ■.  0  10 
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Worthy  of  admiration ;  but  a  more  iateresfing  object  et^pigei 
all  my  attention.  In  the  adjoining  box  a  lady  sat  next  to  me^ 
who  made  on  my  heart  an  impression  to  which  I  had  of  late 
been  a  stranger.  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  A  soft  and 
delicious  animation  was  expressed  in  her  features.  Her  eyes 
declared  that  her  soul  was  as  amiable  as  h^  form  was  love- 
ly, and  they  flashed  conviction  on  the  beholder.  On  coiiyersing 
with  her,  I  found  ^  her  mind  highly  cultivated  and  her  under- 
standing strong  and  clear.  She  spoke  fluently  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  languages.  She  was  in  her  24th  year,  and  had  been 
some  years  married  to  a  gentleman  who  was  at  this  thne  at  St. 
Domingo. 

From  this  accidental  meeting  an  acquaintance  began,' which  was 
afterwards  ripened  by  correspondence  into  the  communications  of 
the  putest  friendship.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  country  alone,  that  a  i^- 
son,  who  has  long  mounied  the  frowns  of  fortune,  afid  the  treachery 
of  man,  finds  a  more  than  compensation  in  the  friendship  of  a 
woman.  That  friendship  is  lasting,  because  it  rs  disinterested.  A 
woman  may  deceive  her  lover ;  die  will  never  forsake  her  friend. 
Hence  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  not  inclined  to  become  the  paae- 
gyrist  of  human  kind,  observes  with  the  energy  of  a  truth  that  he 
felt :  **  Je  n'aurab  jamais  pris  a  Paris  ma  femme,  encore  moins 
ma  maitresse ;  mais  je  m'y  serais  f^it  volontiers  un^  amie  j  et  ce 
tr^sor  m'eut  console  peut  etre  de  n'y  pas  trouver  les  deux  autres." 
Had  I  been  in  circumstances  that  required  so  sweet  a  charmer  of 
the  ills  of  life,  here  I  should  most  cordially  have  fixed.  The 
sentiments  which  I  felt  for  Me.  D'E I  expressed  in  a 


Caft 0    6 

Th^  k  I'Angloise 1     0 

Chocolat ^. 0  12 

Liqueurs  fraiches Q    6 

Punch  au  Rum  6c  au  Rack S    0 

Liqueurs  de  toutes  esp<^ces • ;  o    6 

Liqueurs  de  madame  Amphoux 0  12 

Marasquin 0  12 

Glaces O  12 

Fruits  a  P£^u-de-vie 0  12 
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poetical  episdei  which  concluded  thus : 

*•  Votrc  image  en  tous  lieux,  sans  ccssc  mfe  poursult; 
Le  tumiilte  du  jour,  le  calme  de  la  uuit, 
liappeleot  a  mes  jeux  des  cbarmes  que  j'adinire;  * 
(Du  plus  pur  sentiment  le  plus  cruel  martyre) 
Ah  !  rev^tissons  nous  du  tendrc  iiuro  d^arais  f 
Serions  n^us  plus  encor,  s*il  nous  Tcaiit  permis  f 
De  Taugustc  amiti^  la  main  chaste  et  tranquille 
Embellira  les  jours  que  la  Parque  nous  file, 
£t,  malgr^  les  acc^  d'inutiles  soupirs, 
Delivrera  nos  coeurs  du  fardcau  dcs  desirs  i^ 

Should  any  of  my  censorious  friends  read  tliis,  they  will  call  it 
the  efiect  of  levity,  and  insensibility  to  the  chatms  of  an  excellent 
wife*  Noy  my  dear  Mary!  thou  knowest  my  heart  too  welL 
Though  I  wish  to  avoid  the  ^pearance  of  affected  uxoriousness^ 
thou  knowest  my  real  sentiments  and  consequently  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection.  I  am  sure  thou  wilt  not  be  displeased^  if  I  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  reflection  of  thy  beauties,  and  of  thy  en- 
dearing virtues,  in  another  person }  and  if  I  admired  the  picture 
in  the  absence  of  the  beloved  original  I  was  in  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic country  where  saints  aud  angels  are  honored  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  images.  That  thou  daimest,  that  thou  enjoyest, 
my  whole  affection,  the  very  wainscot  of  our  drawing-room  in  the 
Hue  de  Ric^tieu  will  witness,  where  these  lines  are  engraved  by 
this  hand : 

"  To  France  firom  Britain,  whcresoe'er  I  roam, 
Mj  heart's  Ibnd  wishes  are  confined  at  home.  ^ 

Thro*  iicenes  of  pomp,  among  the  young  and  gay^ 
Where'er  the  love  ofpleasure  points  the  way  ; 
Or  'midst  the  bustle  of  tumultuous  life ; 
My  thoughts  are  fixed  on  thee,  my  charming  wife !" 

The  many  sleepless  hours  which  I  have  passed  every  night  du- 
ring my  absence,  will  witness  that  no  one  ever  engaged  my  affec- 
tions with  equal  ardor,  save  that  saint  in  heaven,  who  now,  if  the 
spirits  of  the  blest  can  bend  to  the  concerns  of  the  earth,  beholds 
our  mutual  harmony  with  a  smile  of  complacency,  and  who  will 
one  day,  when  we  are  united  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  de- 
lights, express  her  gratitude  to  thee  for  thy  affectionate  and  pa- 
rental behaviour  to  her  dear,  her  only  child  !   >■ 
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%^  Here  die  Sketch  abruptly  ended.  The  affecting,  fttuatioiiy 
in  which  the  writer  was  placed  by  his  feelings  on  the  reflection 
expressed  in  the  last  paragraph,  did  not  suffer  him  to  proceed. 

After  a  few  social  parties,  the  travellers,  to  vary  the  scene, 
returned  by  Cambray,  Douay,  Lille,  and  St.  Omer,  to  Calais. 

[In  the  summer  of  1802,  die  writer  of  this  Sketch  was  strongly 
requested  to  join  a  party,  in  another  trip  to  France*     But  he  had 
spent  four  years  of  his  youth  in  that  country,  where  he  had  left 
many  friends.     These  hud  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  revo- 
lutionary demagogues ;  and  he  shrunk  with  so  much  horror  at  the 
idea  of  seeing,  in  imagination,  the  ground  smoke  ixrith  their  blood, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  trust  lumself  to  the  power  of  a 
goyemment  formed  on  the  same  principles  of  hostility  to  the  duties 
of  Religion,  the  decencies  of  morality,  the  relations  of  sodety, 
and  the  securities  of  civtlizarion.] 
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REFLECTIONS,  &c. 


In  reading  the  last  number  (p,  156,)  of  the  Pamphleteer 
I  was^itruck  \vith  the  subject  and  signature  of  the  writer 
who  calls  himself  CONCILIATOR,  IJis  subject  is  Catholk 
Efnancipation  and  Protestant  Securities,  which  he  under- 
takesto  conciliate  together  by  maan«  of  a  plan  which  occurred 
to  him  **  Onthe  beach  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,''  where  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  ^*  secluded  from  the  follies  and  passions 
of  ifae  multitude."  What »  pity  it  is  ^bat  ^e  did  opt  point 
out  the  particular  part  of  the  Atlandc  beach  to  which  Jblbf 
and  passion  c^nnpt  find  access,  in  order  that  those,  who  widi 
or  whom  the  legislature  m^t  require  to  contemplate  this 
and  other  irritating  subjects  with  entire  impartiality  and 
perfect  wisdom,  may  betake  themselves  thither! 

Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  dread  of 
Buonaparte's  forcing  the  Pope  to  take  measures  prejudicial 
to  this  );ingdom,  is  the  only  remainbg  obstacle  (though  he 
is  the  only  Prince  in  the  power  of  this  despot  whom  the 
latter  could  not  bend  to  his  views,  and  though  he  had  lost 
his  territories  and  personal  liberty  for  refusing  to  make  war 
agaipfit  it,)  to  the  Emasdpatipn,  he  sugg^iM  the  jpfojxriety  md 
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necessity  of  CathoUcs*  diaking  off  tke  Pope^s  sp^^ 
tbn  (foi  as  loa&y  ckubi  in  hkn  of  temporal  powcrd^ 
since  abjured  it^)  and  of  assuming  diat  indq^endettecckabsd. 
cal  autbority^  eaptaaily  in  the  appottrtBient  of  thdr  Bishojps^ 
which  he  maimams  to  be  their  natural  rights  and  to  have  been 
enjoined  for  many  hnndreos  of  years  by  dieir  smcestonu  h 
is  true  that  he  does  not  venture  ^  to  write  ta  die  contracted 
or  uninformed  zealot^for  who/' says  he,^  cas  gitetSberaUtj 
to  bigotry,  or  comprehension  to  %norance?  But  I  adicit  (be 
continues)  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  Catholic  who  is 
conversant  with  the  genuine  history  of  his  own  chtu'dt^  and 
who  has  strength  of  mind  to  tfainlL  kr  himself  and  to  throw 
off  the  trammels  of  early  creduKty/'— -There  is  Ktde  donbl 
but  most  Catholics  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former  characters 
still  before  ^  they  throw  off  these  trammeb,''  that  is  to  say 
before  they  renounce  their  early  impressions  concermng  the 
necessity  and  divine  origin  of  spirxtoal  jnrisdiction  dirougb^ 
out  the  whole  church  in  St.  Peter's  snccessor^  and  of  its  mr 
interrupted  succession  since  Christ  said  to  St.  Peter :  On  ih$$ 
rock  I  will  build  fuy  Churchy  they  wiH  wish  to  know  wheu. 
ther  this  anonymous  CancitiaUr  is  qdce  so  devoid  of  mte* 
restand  prejudice  as  he  professes  to  be,  and  whether  \m  docu- 
ments are  as  authentic  and  fab  reasoning  as  jost  m  Aty  are 
in  this  writer's  imagination. 

It  is  *<  to  history,  the  voice  of  Catholic  history,  as  written 
by  Catholic  historians,"  that  this  Protestant  Cmciliater 
calls  upon  us  ''  to  listen  and  submit."  After  first  observing 
that  this  Conciliatory  plan,  so  far  from  being  a  dbcovery,  it 
no  other  than  the  old  persecuting  plan  of  the  sangoinary 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth :  since  all  that  they  reqwed  oi 
Catholics  to  save  themselves  from  the  gallows  and  the  block 
and  all  that  the  remaining  penal  laws  require  of  them  stillt 
to  get  possession  of  most  of  the  franchises  which  they  are 
contending  for,  is  that  they  should  renounce  the  Pope's 
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Spiritual  jurisdicdon,  and  break  oflF  all  connection  whb  the 
See  of  Rome;  I  proceed  to  our  writer's  historicalarguments. 
He  begins  with  telling  us  that  **  Christianity  came  into  Ireland 
from  the  Greek  church  in  Asia,  in  the  second  century-- 
that  it  made  a  great  progress  there  under  the  authority  of  the 
Eastern  missionaries,  who  organized  the  Irish  church  into 
clerical  departments  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  its  oriental 
parent  (without  any  reference  to,  or  intercourse  with  the  See 
of  Rome)— -«md  that  the  Irish  church  appointed  its  Arch* 
bishops  and  Bishops  without  any  sort  of  connection  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff/'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Cmh 
ciliator  brings  no  original  authority  whatever  for  this  un- 
heard of  conversion  of  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick,  nor  can  he  mention  a  smgle  Bishop  (the  name  of 
Archbishop  was  then  unknown)  who  was  consecrated  in 
Ireland  antecedently  to  this  grand  period.  Supposing  some 
few  Irish  travellers,  as  St.  Mansuetus  Bishop  of  Toul  m 
France,  and  St.  Cataldus  Bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  to 
have  been  converted  and  consecrated  in  the  two  first  centu- 
ries, this  is  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  since  the  formeri 
as  Usher  allows,  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  the  latter  at 
Tarentum,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem/ 
The  whole  story  of  Ireland's  conversion  by  Eastern  mission- 
aries, previously  to  the  arrival  there  of  the  Apostolic  legate 
of  the  Holy  See^  St.  Patrick,  has  been  invented  by  the 
modern  enemies  of  that  See,  and  is  grounded  on  no  other 
argument  than  thie  pretended  conformity  of  the  Irish  and 
British  churches  with  the  Quartodecimans  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  keeping  Eoister. 
But  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  present  writer,  first  diat 

>  Carracioli,  Ware,  Alban  Butler,  &c.  prove  that  St«  Catuldus's  episct- 
]pacy  IS  not  to  be  dated  befort  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 


the  conformity  in  quej^n  Sid^nofrealiy  exist ;  as  the  orieii« 
tab  and  Irish,  though  differing  from  Rome  in  thk  unessen- 
)ial  point  of  discipline,  differed  also  one  party  from  the 
other;  secondly  that  the  British  churches  conformed  to 
the  practice  of  Rome»  till  some  time  after  the  reign  of 
Gonstantine  the  Great:  thirdly,  that  though  it  could 
'even  be  proved  that  Ireland  was  converted  by  oriental  in- 
stead of  Roman  Missionaries,  this  would  be  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  see,  since  the  early 
Greek  Fathers,  such  as  St.  Irenseus,  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Basil,  &c.  are  no  less  explicit  in  their  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  this  see,  than  are  the  most  devout  of  the 
Latin  Fathers. 

Conciliator  next  informs  us,  that  ^^  St.  Patrick,  on 
his  arrival  in  Ireland  from  Rome  in  the  fifth  century,  en-  - 
deavoured  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the  Irish  clergy  to  change 
their  ancient  method  of  church-gpvernment,  and  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff'  who  sent  him." — 
But  where  is  the  writer's  authority  for  these  assertions  ? 
What  Christian  Bishop  or  Priest  opposed  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland?  When  and  where  did  any  contest  take  place? 
By  what  means  did  the  Prelate  of  Armagh  become  Primate 
of  Ireland  ?  Who  consecrated  Bishops  throughout  every 
other  part  of  that  country  ?  There  was  not,  in  his  days,  so 
much  as  a  dispute  about  the  day  of  keeping  Easter,  be- 
cause it  was  not  till  after  his  death  that  the  Irish  fell  into  a 
wrong  method  of  computing  it. 

We  are  assured,  in  the  third  place,  **  that  during  five 
centuries,  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  scarce  any  vestige 
can  be  traced  beti^een  Ireland  and  Rome.  In  this  long 
space  ,of  time,  the  ordination  of  the  Irish  Bishops  and  all 
the  other  clergy  was  settled  at  home  among  themselves  by 
what  may  be  caU^  domestit  regulations^  without  any  ap- 
plication whatever  to  the  see  of  Rome."     Now  though  it 
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doubdessly  was  in  Ae  power  of  dni  Iioljr  tee,  ib  ddegne 
whatever  portion  it  pleased  of  its  juriadii^icm  to  fbe  MetiD« 
politans  of  Ireland^  as  it  did  to  thoseof  France^  Eagiaiid^ 
&c.  for  instituting  Bishops^  and  as  St.  Peter  ongaxaJlf  had 
done  to  the  great  Patriarchates  of  Alezandrn  and  Antiocii^ 
yet  if  Conciliator  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  work 
before  cited,  he  will  find  instances  of  an  uninteiTupted 
communicatioa  between  the  motfier  and  her  children^  the 
fountain  of  their  baptism  and  tfie  Irish  CathoUcs,  as  the 
latter  express  themselves  in  sending  a  deputation  to  die 
Pope  in  the  seventh  century,  down  to  the  period  which  be 
has  assigned  for  the  introduction  of  the  Vope^s  authority 
into  Ireland*  He  will  find  the  names  of  many  Irish  Bish- 
ops consecrated  at  Rome  itself,  and  of  different  Papal 
legates  sent  from  thence  into  Ireland,  as  of  St.  Lasrean, 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  Finally  he  will  be  made  to  observe  that  when 
Cardinal  Papario  came  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  in  1151, 
to  invest  the  four  metropolitans  with  palls  in  quality  of 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  not  the  least  oppontion  was  made 
to  it  from  a  single  member  of  the  Irish  Church,  because 
all  its  members  were  fully  persuaded  of  its  being  the 
source  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  that  this  act  was  jusdy 
considered  by  the  Irish  as  an  ecclesiastical  emandpadon  rather 
than  a  servitude.  But,  says  Conciliator,  **  there  were 
then  Irish  opponents  to  Roman  supremacy,  among  whom 
may  be  numbered  St.  Columba  in  Scotland,  Flnian  and 
Colman  in  England,  Columbanus  in  France,  and  St.  Gall 
in  Germany,  who  were  all  ordained  Bishops  by  Iridi 
Archbishops,  without  any  authority  from  Rome.''  I  an- 
swer this  by  asking  what  credit  can  be  given  to  this  account 
in  other  respects,  when  it  is  discovered  that  of  the  five 
pretended  ^  Bishops  ordained  by  Irish  ^pdihishops,**  three 
of  them,  St.  Columba,  St.  Columbanus,  ahd  St.  Gall, 
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vnre  ffishops  a|  all^phe  whole  of  the  pretended  oppo^ 
tiidoa  of  these  Irish 'Saints  to  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter's 
chaiTt  consisted  in  their  following  the  discipline  of  their 
own  churchy  with  req>ect  to  the  calculation  of  Easter  day, 
mhkh  was  an  erroneous  one  by  the  confession  and  observ. 
ance  of  all  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  but  whicht 
erroneous  as  it  was,  nevertheless  was  tolerated  by  the  see 
of  Rome,  rill  the  Irish,  by  degrees,  discovered  it  to  be 
suclu  In  the  mean  rime,  so  far  from  denying  this  supre* 
xnacy,  they  one  and  all,  and  more  particularly  the  great 
St.  Columbanus,  were  earnest,  on  every  occasion,  to  ac« 
knowledge  and  support  it. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  repeat- 
edly abjured  every  pretension  of  the  See  of  Rome  to 
dvil  or  temporal  power,  in  any  part  of  it,  and  the  Catho« 
lies  of  Ireland  having  defended  their  country  in  the  best 
manner  their  unprepared  and  disunited  state  permitted 
them,  against  Henry  11.  and  this  without  the  slightest  im- 
peachment of  their  Catholicity  or  censure  from  the%ee  of 
Rome  for  so  doing,  there  is  no  occasion  for  my  noticing 
the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  on  which  Conciliator  dwells  so 
long  (even  supposing  it  to  be  genuine).  Nor  do  I  find 
any  thing  else  in  his  dissertation  or  subsequent  letters 
worth  observation,  except  the  following  passage :  **  The 
name  of  FapOj  which  signifies  foAltL,  was  common  to 
every  Bishop  on  the  continent.  The  Kdiop  of  Rome  in 
the  eleventh  century  converted  the  word  into  that  of  Pope^ 
&c.''  This  intimates  that  Gregory  VII.  at  the  said  remote 
period  spoke  modem  English  ! 

But  to  conclude:  I  have  no  doubt  but  Conciliator 
means  well,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  persons  of  his 
Catholic  countrymen,  however  he  may  be  affected  with 
respect  to  their  vfjtjipn.  His  misfortune  is,  that  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  me  genuine  nature  and  history  of  the  latp 
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ter^  and  that  he  sat  down  to  write  cflnae  ||pder  the  avowed 
nistakeu  notion,  that  because  thel  kafety  aad  possibly  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire  '^  is  irikilved  in  the  question 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  tlie  most  kmgTiificani  indwidUcd 
belonging  to  it  has  not  only  a  right  to  offer  his  sentiments 
upon  it>  but  that  it  is  his  duty  so  to  doJ 
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I.  MILNER,  D.D. 


Wohxrhamjitant  May  1,  1814. 
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